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PBEFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  BEVKED  EDITION. 


BuBnro  the  fire  yean  irbich.  hayo  posaed  aiiiee  the  second  edition  of 
thii  work  was  prepared,  intense  actiyity  haa  preruled  in  all  depart- 
ments of  chemical  research.  Any  attempt  to  presenre  the  stereotype 
plates  of  that  edition  in  the  present  was  found  to  be  quite  impraoti- 
eaUe.  The  whole  work  has  been  entirely  revised,  rewritten,  and  so  far 
rearranged,  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable.  Some  parts  have 
been  enlarged,  and  some  have  been  contracted,  so  that  on  the  whole  the 
file  of  the  Tolomo  remains  much  as  before.  A  great  number  of  new 
illustrations  hare  been  added,  more  than  doubling  the  number  in  the 
former  editions.  A  considerable  number  of  wood  outs  haye  been  taken 
from  Begnault's  excellent  Ooun  de  Ohimie,  and  many  new  ones  have  been 
drawn  from  the  author's  apparatus.  Erery  important  laoty  formula,  and 
number  in  the  work  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the  most  recent  and 
YBlued  authorities.  The  changes  made  in  the  atomic  weights  of  elemeni- 
aiy  substances,  during  the  last  five  years,  hare  been  numerous  and  im- 
portant; and  in  most  cases  these  changes  haye  added  simplicity  to  the 
science.  The  new  facts  and  principles  gleaned  in  no  inconsiderable  num- 
bers for  this  edition,  haye  been  woyen  into  the  text  in  such  a  maimer  as 
to  presenty  it  is  hoped,  an  uniformity  of  design. 

In  the  Organic  Chemistry,  greater  simplicity  and  unity  has  been 
giyen  to  the  principles  inyolyed  in  the  almost  unwieldy  mass  of  facts 
which  haye  accumulated  so  rapidly  danng.  the  last  ten  years.  The 
author  has  again  to  acknowledge  Lil«  ^tgntwoe  t(^  1^9  friciid  and  former 
associate,  Mr.  Hinnr,  for  his  lucid  oad  ofigiiLal  expoai^ojQ  of  this  part  of 
the  subject  ^    ^  j     ^' 

The  adoption  of  this  work  by  mnciy-oi'  t&j}  fini  ^omlcim^  of  learning 
in  this  country,  is  a  gratifying  oyi1ieQi36  to  ttQ  aqjlh^''  t^t^t  ,his  design 
has  been  appreciated;  and  he  tiu&fg  tb|t  ibcrst  wW  gam  iheir  oonft- 
denee  to  the  two  first  editions,  will  Jbii^the  ]j|GaeiQ>C'ift,  li;  mAkj  impori- 
ant  respects,  superior  to  them.  \      \%^  '^       '    * ' 

Vew  BxteKj  September  80, 186JL 


FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Thb  oltio<}^  of  ^^  '^o^^  ^  Bufficitntly  indicated  hj  its  title.  It  hai 
grown  ont  of  the  exigeneiee  of  teaching,  and  has  been  reoeiTed  as  the 
text-book  in  the  pnblio  lectores  at  Yale  College. 

It  is  important  that  a  i^ork  of  this  kind  should  contain  only  snoh 
matter  as  is  actnully  tanght  to  a  class  hj  recitations  and  lectures. 
All  fulness  beyond  this  is  nnavailable  to  either  teacher  or  pnpil,  and 
serves  often  to  embarrass  the  one  and  disconrage  the  other.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  reason  why  several  works,  otherwise  excellent^  hare  fuled 
to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  written.  The  science  of 
Chemistry  has  now  reached  the  point  where  its  first  principles  can  be 
presented  by  the  teacher  with  almost  mathematical  precision. 

Chemistry  has  attractions  of  an  economical  and  experimental  charac* 
ter,  which  will  always  secure  for  it  a  place  in  every  system  of  educa- 
tion. Without  wishing  to  diminish  its  claims  to  attention  on  these 
grounds,  the  author  urges  the  paramount  advantages  possessed  by  his 
favourite  science,  as  a  study  peculiarly  fitted  to  train  the  mind  to  a  me- 
thodized and  logical  habit  of  thought  If  nothing  more  is  to  be  derived 
ftom  its  study  than  the  entertainment  offered  by  brilliant  phenomena, 
and  a  knowledge  of  convenient  economical  processes,  the  pupil  will  &il 
of  its  most  important  advantage.  The  beautiful  philosophy,  the  perspi* 
oaons  nomenclature,  and  lucid  method  of  modem  chemistry,  are  so  ob- 
vious that  they  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  attention  of  every  intelligent 
pupil,  and  cany  him  on  his  course  of  intellectual  culture  with  rapid 
progress. 

The  author  has  consulted  all  the  best  authorities  within  his  reach, 
both  in  the  standard  systems  of  England  and  France,  and  in  the  scien- 
tific Journals  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The  works  of  Daniell,  Gra- 
ham, Brande,  Kane,  Fownes,  Gregory,  Faraday,  Mitseherlieh,  Berselius, 
Pumas,  Liebig,  and  Gerhard^  have  all  been  used,  as  also  the  treatises 
of  Dr.  Hare  and  Prof.  Silliman. 

The  Organic  Chemistry  is  presented  mainly  in  the  order  of  Lieblg  in 
his  Traiti  de  Cfhimie  Organique,  The  author  takes  pleasure  in  ae- 
knowledging  the  important  aid  derived  in  this  portion  of  the  work 
from  his  friend  and  professional  assistant,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  HTnrr,  whose 
familiarity  with  the  philosophy  and  details  of  Chemistry,  will  not  fUl  to 
make  him  one  of  its  ablest  followers.  The  labour  of  compiling  the  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  has  fallen  almost  solely  upon  him. 

If  it  shall  be  found  to  meet  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
to  promote  the  progress  of  Scientific  Chemistry  in  this  countxy,  the 
Mithor  will  feel  that  he  has  not  laboured  in  vain. 

Nnr  Havbt,  Pecanher  30, 18M. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


PART  L— PHYSICS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Our  knowledge  of  natnre  begins  with  experience. 
Wliile  this  teaches  us  that  like  causes^  under  simikr  cir« 
oumstances,  produce  like  effects,  we  recognise  also,  as  insepa- 
rable from  our  experience,  the  great  principle  that  every  event 
must  have  a  cause.  Man,  "  as  the  priest  and  interpreter  of 
nature/'  seeks  to  extend  his  experience  by  experiment. 
Every  experiment  is  but  a  question  addressed  to  nature,  ask- 
ing for  an  increase  of  knowledge;  and  if  we  question  her 
aright,  we  may  be  sure  of  a  satis£[ictory  answer. 

2.  OhservcUion  instructs  us  in  a  knowledge  of  the  external 
forms  of  nature,  and  we  thus  acquire  our  first  impressibns  of 
the  various  departments  of  Natural  History.  Our  knowledge 
would,  however,  be  very  limited,  without  a  constant  effort 
to  extend  our  experience  by  experiment.  The  nations  of 
antiquity  excelled  greatly  in  many  branches  of  human  know* 
ledge,  and  their  skill  in  the  arts  of  design  remains  unequalled, 
rheir  ignorance,  however,  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the 
faws  by  which  they  are  governed,  was  remarkable ;  because 
they  overlooked  the  true  connection  between  cause  and  effect. 


1.  What  is  the  beginnixig  of  <mr  knowledge  of  nature  ?  What  great 
principle  do  we  recogniBe  in  connection  with  ezpenenoe  ?  What  is  an 
experiment?  2.  What  does  observation  teach ?  How  does  it  extend  ouf 
knowledge? 

U 
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The  ancient  philosophy  abounded  in  plansible  argomenia 
regarding  those  nataral  phenomena  which  could  not  &il  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  an  intelligent  people ;  but  its  reason- 
ings were  based  on  an  d  priori  assumption  of  a  cause,  and 
not  upon  an  inductive  inquiry  after  facta  and  their  connec- 
tions. It  failed  to  apply  itself  to  the  careful  collection  and 
study  of  facts  in  order  to  science.  Facts  in  nature  are  th6 
expression  of  the  Divine  will  in  the  government  of  the  phy- 
sical world.  The  universe  of  matter  is  made  up  of  facts, 
which,  observed,  traced  out,  and  arranged,  lead  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  certain  laws  and  forces  which  proceed  directly 
from  the  mind  of  God.  These  are  the  ''  laws  of  nature  v' 
science  is  but  the  exposition  of  them  and  of  science  based 
upon  such  grounds,  the  ancient  philosophy  was  completely 
ignorant. 

3.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  that  knowledge  which  }S 
purely  intellectual  in  its  character,  from  that  which  results 
from  observation  and  experience.  Speaking  of  this  subject, 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  iiving  philosophers  remarks :  ''A 
clever  man,  shut  up  alone,  and  avowed  unlimited  time,  might 
reason  out  for  himself  all  the  truths  of  mathematics,  by  pro- 
ceeding from  those  simple  notions  of  space  and  number,  of 
which  he  cannot  divest  himself  without  ceasing  to  think ;  but 
he  could  never  tell,  by  any  effort  of  reasoning,  what  would 
become  of  a  lump  of  sugar  if  immersed  in  water,  or  what 
impression  would  be  pr^uced  on  the  eye  by  mixing  the 
colors  yellow  and  blue." — (Eerschel,)  We  may,  however, 
with  propriety  doubt,  wheUier  there  is  any  knowledge  or 
philosophy  so  purely  intellectual,  or  absolute,  that  it  does 
not  imply  some  previous  recognition  of  physical  facts. 

4.  The  observation  of  facts  forms  only  the  foundation  of 
science, — an  isolated  fact  haa  no  scientific  value.  The  know- 
ledge of  physical  laws  deduced  from  the  study  of  observed 
facts  will  enable  the  philosopher  to  foretell  the  result  of  the 
possible  combination  of  those  laws,  and  to  assi^  reasons  for 
apparent  departures  from  them.  In  this  way  discoveries  are 
predicted  and  detailed;  observation  is  anticipated,  and  called 


Cfamracterue  the  ancient  philosophj.  How  did  it  fail?  What  an 
fiusta?  What  are  laws  of  nature  ?  What  is  Boience  ?  3.  What  oonTenient 
dlMinotion  ia  named?  What  remark  is  quoted  in  illustration  of  this? 
i»  What  is  said  of  observation?  What  of  an  isolated  fact?  What 
does  a  knowledge  of  nataral  laws  enable  the  philosopher  to  do? 
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on  to  verify  the  alleged  discovery.  The  perturbations  of  the 
planet  Uranus  indicated  the  existence  of  some  body  in  mpace 
heretofore  unknown.  When  Le  Yerrier  had  reconciled  these 
disturbances  with  the  supposed  influence  of  a  new  planet, 
and  determined  its  elements  of  motion,  he  had  as  truly  dis- 
covered the  remote  sphere,  as  when  the  German  astronomer, 
by  pointing  his  telescope  to  the  precise  place  in  the  heavens 
which  Le  Yerrier  had  designated,  announced  to  the  world 
that  the  stupendous  prediction  was  verified  by  observation. 
In  like  manner,  a  familiarity  with  chemical  laws  enables  the 
chemist  to  foretell  the  result  of  combinations  which  he  has 
never  investigated,  and  in  some  cases  to  assign  with  confi- 
dence the  constitution  of  bodies  which  he  has  never  ana- 
lyzed. 

5.  Our  knowledge  of  Natural  Science  is  conveniently 
classified  under  the  three  great  divisions  of  Natural  History, 
Physical  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry.  The  first  teaches  us 
the  characters  and  arrangement  of  the  various  forms  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  and  minerals,  giving  origin  to  the 
sciences  of  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy.  Physical 
Philosophy  explains  the  forces  by  which  masses  of  matter 
are  governed,  and  unfolds  the  laws  of  Light,  of  Electricity, 
and  of  Heat. 

Chemistry  teaches  us  the  intimate  and  invisible  constitu- 
tion of  bodies,  and  makes  known  the  compounds  which  may 
be  formed  by  the  union  of  simple  substances,  the  laws 
of  their  combination,  and  the  properties  of  the  new  com- 
pounds. It  investigates  the  forces  resident  in  matter,  and 
which  are  inseparable  from  our  idea  of  molecular  action, — 
forces  whose  play  produces  the  phenomena  of  Light,  of 
Heat,  and  of  Electricity.  Chemistry  also  unfolds  the  won- 
deifol  operations  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  so  far  as  their 
functions  depend  upon  chemical  laws,  as  in  the  processes  of 
respiration  and  digestion,  giving  the  special  department  of 
Physiological  Chemistry. 


Slastnto  fhifl  in  oase  of  the  peitnrbations  of  Uranos.  5.  How  if  ooi 
knowledge  of  nature  oLusified?  What  does  the  first  teaoh?  Pjbyileal 
philosophy  teaches  what?    Define  the  proyince  of  Chemlstiy. 
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I.  MATTER. 
General  JProperties  of  Matter, 

6.  Experiencef  founded  on  the  evidence  of  our  senses^  oon- 
mces  us  of  the  existence  of  matter.  We  feel  the  resistance 
which  it  offers  to  our  touch ;  we  see  that  it  has  form,  and 
occupies  space,  and  hence  wq  say  it  has  extent ;  and,  lastly, 
we  attempt  to  raise  it,  and  we  find  ourselves  opposed  by  a 
certain  force  which  we  call  weight. 

Matter  possesses  extension,  because  it  occupies  some  space. 
It  is  impenetrable,  because  ono  particle  of  matter  cannot 
occupy  the  same  space  with  another  at  the  same  time.  It 
has  gravity,  because  it  obeys  the  law  of  universal  attraction. 
Whatever,  therefore,  possesses  these  three  qualities,  is 
matter. 

7.  All  the  changes  of  which  matter  is  capable  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  three  great  principles  or  forces,  and  to 
t  heir  modifications  or  combinations.  These  are  Atteaotion, 
Repulsion,  and  Vitality. 

Attraction  is  divided  into  Mechanical  and  Chemical. 

8.  MecJianical  Attraction  is  divided  into,  1.  Gravitatwnf 
acting  at  all  distances,  and  between  all  masses.  2.  Cohesion, 
acting  between  bodies  or  particles  of  the  same  kind  only, 
and  at  immeasurably  small  distances.  To  this  power  are 
referred  all  the  phenomena  of  solidification  and  crystalliza- 
tion. 3.  Adhesion,  acting  between  bodies  of  unlike  kinds, 
at  immeasurably  small  distances,  and  forming  mixed  masses. 
Chemical  Attraction^  or  Affinity ,  exists  only  between  mole- 
oules  or  particles  of  unlike  kinds,  acts  only  at  immeasurably 
small  distances,  and  produces  homogeneous  msses  which 
have  properties  unlike  the  constititent  elements.^.  In  a  word, 
gravity  acts  on  all  matter  and  at  all  distances.  Cohesion 
acts  only  on  the  same  kind  of  matter  at  insensible  distances. 
Chemical  affinity  acts  only  between  unlike  particles  at  in- 
sensible distances. 

Hepulsion  is  a  force  seen  in  the  impenetrability  of  mattei 


6.  Whence  our  knowledge  of  matter?  Define  its  properties.  7.  Kam« 
three  forces  governing  matter.  8.  Subdivide  mechanical  attraction. 
How  is  chemical  distingolshed  from  mechanical  attaraotioii  ?  What  of 
repulsion  ?    Define  vitality. 


OF  MECHANICAL  ATTRAOTION.  IT 

and  in  its  power  of  expansion.  It  is  the  antagonist  of  co- 
hesion^ or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called^  the  attraction  of  aggrega- 
tion. Heat  resolves  the  several  forms  of  mechanical  attrac- 
tion, and  surrenders  matter  to  the  dominion  of  repulsive  force, 
by  which  its  particles  or  molecules  are  widely  separated. 

VitdUty  rules  superior  to  all  the  laws  of  mechanical  and 
of  chemical  attraction,  suspending,  modifying,  or  applying 
them  for  the  production  of  those  complicated  results  which 
are  seen  in  the  organized  structures  of  plants  and  animals. 

9.  Such  are  the  great  forces  to  which  matter  is  subject. 
All  the  changes  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  forms 
of  mechanical  attraction  belong  to  Physics,  Those  referable 
to  vitality  fall  within  the  province  of  the  physiologist. 

The  consideration  of  the  changes  produced  in  matter  by 
the  exertion  of  affinity,  or  chemical  attraction,  constitutes 
the  appropriate  business  of  the  chemist. 

All  that  relates  therefore  to  physics  might  bo  properly 
dismissed  from  a  manual  of  chemistry ;  but  it  is  usual  for 
the  chemical  student  to  devote  a  share  of  his  attention  to 
those  departments  of  physics,  some  knowledge  of  which  is 
essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of  chemical  phenomena. 

Of  MeduLnical  Attraction. 

10.  Gravitation  is  a  force  measured  in  any  particular  case 
by  iceighty  whether  we  speak  of  a  movable  mass  capable  of 
equipoise  in  our  balances  or  of  the  weight  of  the  planets  as 
deduced  from  their  observed  motions.  It  acts  at  all  dis- 
tances upon  all  matter,  and  is  directly  as  the  mass  and  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  weight  of  a  body 
is  therefore  proportioned  to  the  number  of  molecules  or  par- 
ticles which  it  contains. 

11.*  (Cohesion J  is  seen  alike  in  solids,  in  fluids,  and  in 
gases — ^three  states  of  matter  incident  to  the  equilibrium  of 
the  forces  of  repulsion  and  cohesion,  and  modified  by  the 
laws  of  heat.  Those  whb  regard  light,  heat,  electricity,  and 
magnetism  as  imponderable  bodies,  refer  their  properties 
also  to  the  antagonistic  power  of  repulsion,  by  which  these 
manifestations  are  so  controlled  that  we  have  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  mutual  cohesion  among  their  particles. 


0.  What  does  physics  inolnde?    10.  How  is  Qraritation  measoredf 
Define  its  law.    11.  What  of  Cohesion  ? 
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In  the  force  of  oohesion,  or  attraciioQ  of  agereeatioiii  m 
manifest  in  solid  bodies^  we  recognise  a  power  which  opposes 
the  division  of  matter. 

12.  Divisibility  of  matter, — ^The  question  of  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  matter  has  in  past  times  been  the  subject  of 
most  animated  discussions,  and  until  the  discoveries  of  modem 
chemistry,  no  satisfactory  solution  was  reached.  We  know 
that  the  largest  and  most  solid  masses  of  matter,  even  en- 
tire mountains,  may  be  ground  down  by  mechanical  force  to 
dust  so  fine  that  the  winds  will  bear  it  away,  but  each  mi- 
nute particle  still  occupies  some  space  \  and  we  may  imagine 
that  a  great  multitude  of  smaller  particles  may  be  formed 
from  its  further  division.  A  grain  of  gold  may  be  spread 
out  so  thin  as  to  cover  600  square  inches  of  surface  on  silver 
wire,  and  one  ounce,  in  this  manner,  be  made  to  cover  1300 
miles  of  such  wire.  One  grain  of  green  vitriol,  (sulphate 
of  iron,)  dissolved  and  difiPused  in  20  million  grains  of  water, 
will  still  be  easily  detected  by  the  proper  tests.  The  delicate 
perfume  of  musk  and  the  aroma  of  flowers  are  remarkable 
examples  of  minute  division  in  matter. 

The  organic  world  also  presents  us  with  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  the  great  divisibility  of  matter,  in  the  remarkable 
forms  of  animalcules  revealed  by  the  microscope,  many 
millions  of  which  can  be  embraced  in  a  single  drop  of  water. 
Yet  each  of  these  inconceivably  minute  organisms  has  its 
own  muscular,  digestive,  and  circulatory  systems.  How  mi- 
nute, then,  the  ultimate  particles,  of  which  many  myriads 
must  be  contained  in  each  animalcule  I 

Chemistry  has  happily  resolved  the  question  of  infinite 
divisibility,  by  proving  that  all  matter  consists  of  certain 
particles  of  definite  values,  whose  relative  weights  and  bulks 
may  be  precisely  determined.   These  particles  are  called — 

13.  Molecules^*  or  AtoTns. — Ultimate  chemical  analysis 
has  demonstrated  that  matter  consists  of  many  distinct 
varieties,  called  elementary   or   simple   bodies,   and  that 


12.  What  degree  of  diTisibility  exists  In  matter  ?     Give  some  illastra- 
tions.    13.  WhatlBsaid  of  moleeoles? 


*  Molecule,  a  diminntire  of  tnolee,  a  mass.  This  term  is  preferable  to 
'atom'  or  'ultimate  partiole/  as  implying  no  theory,  irhich  both  the  others 
do.  Atom  is  from  a,  privatiTe,  and  (cmnO|  I  cat,  signifying  their  supposed 
indivisibillt}'. 
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these  several  separate  sorts  of  matter  possess  each  its 
own  combining  quantity,  from  which  it  never  varies,  and 
this  quantity,  caUed  its  equivalent,  atomic,  proportional,  or 
combining  number,  is  susceptible  of  accurate  determination 
by  the  balance.  The  molecules  of  simple  bodies  are  neces- 
sarily simple  themselves,  while  the  molecules  of  compound 
bodies  are,'  on  the  contrary,  complex.  Whatever  size  these 
molecules  may  possess,  they  are  the  centres  of  all  the 
forces  and  qualities  whose  united  effects  and  activity  give 
matter  its  physical  or  chemical  properties.  Although  we 
may  never  know  the  absolute  weight  of  any  molecule,  we  do 
know  with  much  certainty  the  relative  size  and  weieht  of 
the  molecules  of  over  sixty  sorts  of  simple  matter,  which  che- 
mistry has  revealed  to  us.  The  laws  of  crystallogeny  also 
inform  us  that  these  molecules  have  an  inherent  difference 
of  form;  some  being  spherical,  while  others  are  ellipsoidal. 

Of  Cohesion  in  reference  to  the  three  states  of  Matter^ 
the  Solidj  the  Liquidf  and  the  Gaseous. 

14.  Jhroperties  of  Solids, — ^It  is  a  distinguishing  pro- 
perty of  solids  to  have  their  particles  bound  together  by  so 
strong  an  attraction  as  in  a  great  measure  to  destroy  Uieii 
power  of  moving  among  each  other. 

No  solid,  however,  not  even  gold  and  platinum,  which 
are  the  most  compact  solids  known,  has  its  particles  of  mat- 
ter so  aggregated  as  to  be  incapable  of  some  condensation. 
Blows,  pressure,  or  a  reduction  of  temperature,  will  condense 
almost  all  solids  into  a  smaller  bulk.  Water  may  even  be 
forced  through  the  pores  of  gold,  by  very  great  mechanical 
pressure.  AU  solid  Dodies  are,  therefore,  considered  as  por- 
0US|  and  their  particles  are  believed  to  touch  each  other  in 
comparatively  few  points. 

Cohesion  in  solids  maybe  destroyed  either  by  mechanical 
violence,  as  in  pulverization ;  by  solution,  as  in  the  case  of 
saline  bodies  soluble  in  water;  or  by  the  agency  of  heat,  as 
in  the  fusion  of  wax  or  lead.  The  mobility  of  the  particles 
in  solid  bodies  is  shown  also  in  the  elasticity,  malleabilityi 
ductility,  and  laminability  of  many  metals,  which  are  among 
their  most  useful  properties.     Hardness  is  a  quality  having 

Wliat  forms  have  the  moleeales  T  14.  What  mobility  have  parUolef  la 
•oKdi?    What  of  pores  in  Mlidfl?    Howmay  ooherionbe  deitroyed? 
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no  relation  to  the  preceding,  and  is  possessed  by  solids  in  very 
various  degrees,  and  apparently  without  reference  either 
to  the  density  or  chemical  nature  of  the  substances, — ^for 
gold  and  platinum,  among  the  heaviest  of  known  bodies,  are 
comparatively  soft,  while  the  diamond,  which  is  only  about 
one-sixth  part  as  heavy  as  these  metals,  is  the  hardest  of  all 
known  substances.  Cohesive  attraction,  when  once  disturbed 
by  mechanical  violence,  is  not  usually  brought  into  exercise 
again  by  mere  approach  of  the  separated  particles.  The 
broken  fragments  of  a  glass  vessel  or  portion  of  stone  do  not 
reunite  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
some  examples  of  a  contrary  nature. 

If  we  press  together 
two  smooth  surfaces  of 
lead,  clean  and  bright, 
as,  for  example,  the 
hsdves  of  a  leaden 
sphere,  (fig.  1,)  cut 
through,  they  will  ad- 
here or  unite  together 
so  firmly  as  to  require 
the  power  of  several 
pounds  weight  to  draw 
them  asunder,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure. 
The  plates  of  polished 
glass,  also,  which  are 
prepared  for  large  mir- 
rors, if  allowed  to  rest 
together  with  their  sur- 
faces in  close  contact, 
have  been  known  to 
unito  so  firmly  as  to 
break  before  they  would  yield  to  any  effort  to  separate  them. 
In  these  cases,  actual  contact  of  contiguous  partides  is  ef- 
fected, and  thus  the  conditions  of  cohesive  attraction  are 
fulfilled.  We  may  regard  the  welding  of  iron  and  the  cohe- 
sion of  masses  of  dough  or  putty  as  examples  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  casting  of  metals  by  voltaic  electricity,  from  cold 
solutions  of  their  salts,  also  affords  us  elegant  examples  of 
adhesive  attraction. 


What  of  hardneia  T  GWe  exunplM  of  ooheiion  at  oommon  tempexatnrti. 
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15.  InfluidSf  the  particles  have  perfect  freedom  of  mo« 
tioQ  among  themselves.  Thej  are  either  inelastic  liquids, 
like  water,  or  elastic  gases  or  vapours,  like  air  and  steam. 
A  gas  is  a  permanent  elastic  fluid :  a  vapour  is  such  only  in 
certain  conditions  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure. In  water  we  have  a  familar  example  of 
a  hody,  presenting  the  three  conditions  of  mat- 
ter, in  the  ordinary  changes  of  the  seasons. 

Liquids  are  not  completely  inelastic,  but 
are  compressible  to  a  very  slight  extent  by 


pressure,  as  is  shown  in  the  apparatus  of 
Oersted,  fig.  2.  A  small  glass  bulb  h,  with 
a  narrow  neck,  is  filled  with  water  lately 
boiled,  and  placed  in  the  glass  vessel  a,  also 
filled  with  water  by  the  funnel  g)  a  metallic 
plug  h  is  forced  down  by  the  screw  k,  pro- 
ducing any  required  pressure.  A  small  glo- 
bule of  mercury  in  the  stem  of  h  by  its  de- 
scent notes  the  amount  of  condensation  which 
the  water  in  h  sufifors.  No  change  of  dimen- 
sions in  the  glass  h  can  happen,  because  it  is 
equally  compressed  from  within  and  without. 
In  this  way  the  compressibility  of  water  has 
been  shown  to  be  equal  to  one  part  in  22,000 
for  each  atmosphere  of  15  pounds  pressure. 
Alcohol  has  about  half  this  degree  of  compres-  < 
sibility;*  ether  about  one-third  more,  and 
mercury  only  about  one-twentieth  as  much. 

16.   Capillary  attraction  is  a  form  of  cohesion  seen  in 
liquids.     If  a  tube  with  a  very  fine  bore,  and  open  at  both 
ends,  is  immersed  in  water,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
liquid  rises,  as  seen  in  fig.  3,  to  a  certain 
elevation  in  the  tube,  and  to  a  less  degree 
also  on  the  outer  surface.    In  mercury,  (fig. 
4,)  on  the  contrary,  which  does  not  moisten 
the  glass,  there  is  a  depression  of  the  column 
in  the  tube,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  mercury 
are  convex.    The  height  to  which  a  fluid   ^ig-  3.    Tig.  4. 
will  rise  in  a  tube  by  capillarity  is  inversely  as  the  diameter 


Fig.  2. 


15.  How  are  the  partioles  in  fluids?  Are  fluids  elastic?  Illiistrate  it 
by  the  caap  of  water?  16.  What  is  capillarity?  What  relation  has  dia- 
meter to  dapillarity? 
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of  the  tube.  Two  plates  of  glass  held  as  in  fig.  5,  opening 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  their  lower 
edges  immersed  in  a  fluid,  show  this  law 
by  the  curve  which  the  liquid  assumes* 
By  the  power  of  capillary  attraction,  tho 
wick  supplies  fuel  to  the  lamp  or  candle. 
Plugs  of  dry  wood  driven  into  holes  bored 
in  granite,  and  then  saturated  with  water, 
swell  so  much  by  the  water  taken  into  their 
I  pores  by  capillarity  that  the  rocks  are  split 
open.  Even  a  bar  of  lead  or  tin,  bent  like  the 
^'  ^'  letter  U  and  placed  by  one  end  in  a  vessel 

of  mercury,  will,  after  some  time,  convey  it  out  of  the  vessel 
drop  by  drop.     Two  small  balls,  one  of  wax  and  one  of  cork, 
(fig.  6,)  thrown  upon  the  sur£jBM)e  of 
I      t   water,  manifest  repulsion  at  first, 
Jg^  for  the  water  not  wetting  the  wax 
^""^     while  it  does  the  cork^  causes  an 
^^s*  0*  elevation   about  the   latter,  from 

which  the  former,  so  to  speak,  rolls  off,  and  the  balls  sepa- 
rate in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  Two  balls  of  cork,  for  a 
like  reason,  attract  one  another.  Hence  the  familiar  fact 
that  chips  on  the  surface  of  quiet  water  always  crowd  to- 
gether, and  gather  about  a  log  or  larger  body  on  the  surface. 
The  wetting  of  surfaces  by  a  fluid  is  perhaps  a  sort  of  chemi- 
cal affinity.  Iron,  glass,  the  skin,  or  a  piece  of  wood  are 
not  wet  by  mercury;  while  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  many 
other  metsJs  are  so.  Oil  spreads  itself  in  a  thin  film  on  the 
surface  of  water,  and  by  its  cohesion  quiets  the  alptation  of 
moderate  waves. 

17.  The  cohesion  in  liquids  is  much  greater  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.     A  disc  of  glass  suspended  from  the 
beam  of  a  balance  over  a  surface  of  water  will  adhere  with 
a  measurable  force  to  the  water  when  brought 
in  contact  with  it    The  force  required  to  with- 
I  draw  it  is  that  which  will  rupture  the  cohe- 
1  sion  of  the  outer  row  of  particles  at  the  edge  of 
the  disc,  then  the  next  row,  and  so  on  to  the 
centre  a,  as  shown  in  the  circles  on  fig.  7.    In 
Fig.  7.       the  soap-bubble  we  see  a  thin  film  of  water, 

muBtrate  this  by  fig.  5.  Explain  the  aotion  of  light  bodies  on  water. 
IHiat  ia  wetting?  17.  What  of  cohesion  in  liquids?  Explain  the  adhe- 
live  difo  and  the  soap-babble. 
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giving  us  a  beautiful  example  of  the  cohesive  power  of  water. 
It  is  a  great  hollow  drop  of  water.  The  cohesive  power 
in  the  film  of  the  bubble  is  so  great  that*  if  the  pipe  bo 
taken  from  the  mouth  before  the  bubble  leaves  it,  a  stream 
of  air  will  be  forcibly  driven  from  the  bore  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  film,  which  will  deflect  the  flame  of  a  candle.  To 
the  same  cause  is  ascribed  the  sphericnl  form  of  the  dew- 
drop,  the  cohesion  in  the  outer  row  of  particles. 

18.  In  the  structure  of  plants  and  uf  animals,  capillary 
attraction  performs  functions  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  economy  of  life.  Animal  membranes  possess  the  power 
of  exuding  or  of  absorbing  fluids  from  their  surfaces.  ThiA 
power  has  by  several  authors  been  considered  as  a  special 
attribute  of  animal  tissues,  and  as  such  has  received  the 
name  of  endosmose  and  eocosmose,  or  the  inward  and  the  out- 
ward force  of  membranes.  These  actions  are  generally 
regarded  as  modifications  of  capillarity,  and  may  be  well 
illustrated  by  the  endosmometery  (fig.  8.)     An 

open  glass  h  has  it  lower  end  tied  over  by  a  bit 

of  bladder  c,  and  its  upper  opening  elongated 

by  a  narrow  glass  tube  a,  this  apparatus  is 

filled  with  weak  sugar-water,  and  is  placed  in 

an  outer  vessel  n,  filled  with  strong  syrup  of 

sugar.     Soon  the  column  of  fluid  is  seen  to 

mount  from  a  to  o  or  out  at  the  top,  from  the 

penetration  of  the   denser  fluid   through  the 

membrane.    The  power  which  plants  possess  of 

absorbing  the   nutritive  fluids  from  the  soil 

through  the  delicate  bulbous  ends  of  their  spog-  _— J."**  ™i  _ 

nioles  is  supposed  to  bo  identical  with  that  force       Fig.  8. 

Bhown  in  this  instrument. 

19.  In  ffasesj  the  force  of  cohesion  among  the  particles 
is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  repulsive  action  by  which  they 
are  expanded.  The  physical  properties  of  gaseous  bodies 
are  best  understood  when  we  study 

The  Mechanical  Properties  of  the  Atmosphere. 

20.  We  on  the  surface  of  this  earth  are  at  the  bottom 
of  a  vast  aerial  ocean,  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have 


Whence  the  form  of  tho  dew-drop  ?    18.  What  is  cndosmoso  ?    What 
exosmose?    Explain  tho  oDdosmometer.    19.  What  of  cohesion  in  gasei  ? 
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our  being.  From  its  chemical  inflaence  we  cannot  escape, 
nor  free  ourselves  from  the  vast  load  of  its  mechanical  pres- 
sure which  we  unconsciously  sustain.  It  penetrates  deeply 
into  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  is  largely  dissolved  in  ita 
waters.  All  that  relates  to  its  chemical  history  will  be 
given  in  its  appropriate  place.  Its  mechanical  properties 
demand  attention  now.  What  is  true  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  air  is  also  true  of  the  gases. 

21.  EUuticity, — Vessels  filled  only  with  air  we  eall 
empty ;  but  it  is  obvious,  when  we  plunge  an  empty  air-jar 
beneath  the  surface  of  water,  that  it  contains  an  elastic  and 
resisting  medium,  which  must  be  displaced  before  the  vessel 
can  be  filled  with  water.  Elasticity  is  the  most  remarkable 
physical  property  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  all  gases.  Upon 
this  property  depends  the  construction  of 

22.  The  air-jmmp,  an  instrument  in  principle  like  the 
common  water-pump.  It  depends  for  its  action  on  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  air.  Suppose  two  tight-bottomed  cylinders,  a- 
and  bf  (fig.  9,)  to  be  filled  with  air.  If  a  solid  plug,  or  pis- 
ton, is  fitted  to  each  so  tightly  that  no  air  can  pass  between 

it  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  we 
shall  find  it  impossible  to  force  down 
the  piston  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der. It  descends  a  certain  distance 
q  with  an  increasing  resistance,  and 
is  again  restored,  as  with  the  force  of 
a  spring,  so  soon  as  the  pressure  is 
removed.  K  we  suppose  one  of  the 
pistons  to  be  in  the  position  shown  in 
b,  and  the  air  beneath  it  of  the  same 
tension  or  density  as  that  above,  and 
we  attempt  to  draw  out  the  plug  by 
its  stem,  we  also  feel  a  continually 
increasing  resistance,  and  the  piston 
returns  forcibly  to  its  former  posi- 
hold.  We  thus  demonstrate  the 
Such 


Fig.  9. 
tion  when  we  release  our 

elasticity  of  the  air,  and  also  its  weight  and  pressure, 
an  arrangement  of  apparatus,  slightly  modified,  is  an  ai^ 
pump.     If  each  of  the  pistons  is  pierced  with  a  hole,  over 


20.  What  is  eaid  of  the  aerial  ocean  ?  21.  Demonstrate  tbe  elasticity  of 
^r  by  an  empty  vesscL  21.  What  is  the  air-pump?  How  does  it  em 
ploy  elasUcity  ?    Illustrate  this  by  fig.  9. 
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which  is  a  flap,  6r  valve,  of  leather  or  silk  v,  opening  upward, 

and  closing  with  the  slightest  downward  pressure;  and  a 

similar  opening,  or  valve, 

be  provided  in  the  bottom 

of  each  cylinder  v,  we  have 

an  air-pump.    (Fig.  10.) 

It  remains  only  to  connect 

the  cylinders  by  a  duct 

with  the  plate  on  which 

the  air-receiver  R  is  placed, 

and  to  provide  suitable 

movements  for  the  pistons 

by  a  lever  or  otherwise, 

and    our    instrument    is 

complete.     The  plate  and  .=^ 

receiver    are    accurately       ] 

ground  to  fit  air-tight,  and 

sreat  pains  are  taken  to 

have  all  parts  of  the  ap-  ^'S- 1^- 

paratus  as  perfectly  air-tight  as  possible. 

23.  Vacuum, — ^It  is  obvious  that  the  air  in  the  receiver  will, 
by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  rush  into  the  cylinders  alternately 
as  these  are  moved ;  the  valves  in  the  cylinders  preventing 
the  return  of  the  air  to  the  receiver,  while  they  permit  the 
escape  of  the  successive  portions /nmi  withinj  and  those  on 
the  piston  closing  the  access  of  the  outer  air.  Thus,  with 
each  movement  of  the  lever,  fresh  portions  of  air  from  the 
receiver,  more  and  more  rare  each  time,  will  find  their  way  to 
the  cylinders  and  be  pumped  out,  while  the  space  in  R  be- 
comes constantly  more  void,  until  the  vacuum  is  completed. 
This  happens  whenever  the  weight  and  resistance  of  the 
valves  in  the  cylinders  is  greater  than  the  elastic  force  of  the 
rarefied  air  in  the  receiver.  And  hence  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  make  ^perfect  vacuum  by  mechanical  means.  There 
will  always  remain  a  certain  very  tenuous  atmosphere  in 
even  the  most  perfect  and  delicate  air-pump,  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  removed  by  chemical  means.  This  may  be  done  by  em- 
ploy iug  a  bell-jar  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  the  last  portions 
of  which  may  be  removed  by  potassa  or  caustic  liine — pre- 


How  are  the  Tolves  of  the  pump  arraDged?  23.  What  is  a  yacanm? 
Why  is  a  perfect  vacuam  imposaible  ?  How  max  the  last  portions  of  air 
be  remored  ? 
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viously  placed  for  that  purpose  in  a  vessel  on  the  pamp« 
plate.  The  French  instruments  often  have  the  cylinders  of 
glass,  to  expose  the  mechanical  movements 
of  the  valves  and  pistons.  Excellent  air- 
pomps,  with  only  one  cylinder,  on  the  plan 
proposed  by  Leslie,  are  furnished  by  the  in- 
strument-makers in  Boston  and  New  York. 
24.  Tlie  bulk  and  density  of  the  atmosphere 
varies  with  the  mechanical  pressure  to  which 
it  is  submitted.  This  inference  is  drawn 
from  what  has  just  been  said  regarding  the 
theory  of  the  air-pump.  The  volume  of  the 
air  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  to  which  it 
is  subjected,  while  its  density  is  directly  as 
this  pressure.  This  is  known  as  Mariotte's 
law,  from  its  discoverer,  an  Italian  philoso- 
pher of  that  name. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  simple  apparatus  used 
for  demonstrating  this  law.  It  is  a  glass  tube 
turned  up  and  sealed  at  the  lower  end :  a  gnu 
duated  scale  of  equal  parts  is  attached  to  it. 
Mercury  is  poured  into  the  open  end  of  this 
tube  so  as  to  rise  just  to  the  first  horizontal 
line ;  a  portion  of  air  of  the  ordinary  elas- 
ticity is  thus  enclosed  in  the  short  limb  of 
9  inches.  Now  if  mercury  be  poured  into 
the  longer  leg,  so  that  it  may  stand  at  30 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in 
the  shorter  leg,  it  Will  press  with  its  whole 
weight  on  the  included  air,  which  will  then 
be  found  to  occupy  4}  inches,  or  only  half 
of  its  former  space.  If,  in  like  manner,.the 
column  of  mercury  bo  increased  to  twice  this 
length,  its  pressure  on  the  included  air  will 
be  tripled,  and  the  space  occupied  by  it  will 
be  reduced  to  one-third,  and  so  on  in  simple 
proportion.  It  consequently  happens  that 
at  a  pressure  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
atmospheres,  air  would  become  as  dense  as 


24.  What  is  the  relation  of  volume  to  density  in  the  air?    What  is  tht 
law  of  Mariotte  1    Szpkun  figure  11.    When  is  air  as  dense  as  water? 
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Jvater.     The  terms  tension  and  dennfy,  as  applied  to  gases, 
uave  the  same  meaning. 

25.  The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  of  course  shown  by 
^e  air-pump.  The  receiver  is  fixed  by  the  first  stroke  of 
the  pump,  and  if  we  employ  on  the  plate  a  small  glasSi 
<)pen  at  both  ends,  (fig.  12,)  and  cover  the 
upper  end  with  the  hand,  we  shall  find  it 
fixed  with  a  powerful  pressure.  This  is 
mlgarly  called  suctiouy  but  is  plainly  due 
only  to  the  weight  of  air  resting  on  the  sur- 
kcG  of  the  hand,  and  rendered  sensible 
6y  the  partial  withdrawal  of  the  air  be- 
low.    Hence,  all  vessels  of  glass  used  on  ^«*  1^« 

the  air-pump  are  made  strong,  and  of  an  arched  form,  to 
resist  this  pressure.  Square  vessels  of  thin  glass  are  imme- 
diately crushed  on  submitting  them  to  the  at- 
mospheric pressure,  or  exploded  by  the  removal^ 
of  the  surrounding  air  while  they  are  sealed.  The 
weight  of  the  air  is  also  well  shown  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  piece  of  bladder-skin  tied  tightly  over 
the  mouth  of  an  open  jar  on  the  plate  of  the 
air-pump.  As  the  pump  is  worked,  the  flat  sur- 
&ce  of  the  bladder  becomes  more 
and  more  concave,  and  at  length 
bursts  inward  with  a  smart  ex- 
plosion. 

26.  Numerous  common  facts  and 
experiments    illustrate  the   same 
ihing.  Were  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure removed  from  under  our  feet, 
we  should  be  unable  to  move ;  and 
the -difficulty  we  experience  when 
walking  on  clay  is  due  to  a  partial  < 
vacuum  formed  by  the  close  con- 
tact of  the  foot  to  the  plastic  soil, 
excluding  the  air.      Boys  raise  : 
bricks  and  stones  by  a  <'  sucker"  ^ 
of  moist  leather,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple.    The  power  of  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  to  raise  heavy  weights  is  well  shown  in  the 


Fig.  13. 


Kg.  14 


25.  What  illastraUons  of  the  weight  of  the  air  ore  given  in  figs.  12  and 
U  ?    20.  How  is  the  weight  raised  in  fig.  14  ? 
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annexed  apparatus,  (fig.  14.)  A  glass  jar|  having  an  open 
bottom,  is  covered  with  impervious  caoutchouc.  When  a 
vacuum  is  produced  in  the  jar,  the  yielding  cover  rises, 
carrying  with  it  a  weight  which  is  below.  This  is  sustained 
in  the  air,  as  by  an  elastic  spring.  The  amount  of  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  has  been  experimentally  determined  as  equal 
to  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  surface.  This  fact 
is  demonstrated  by  the 

27.  Barometer, — This  instrument  (as  its  name  implies) 
enables  us  to  weigh  the  air.  It  was  discovered  by  Torricelli, 
an  Italian  philosopher,  in  the  year  1643.  When  a 
glass  tube,  (fig.  15,)  sealed  at  one  end,  and  about  36 
inches  long,  is  filled  with  mercury,  the  open  end  closed 
by  the  finger,  and  inverted  in  a  vessel  containing  mer- 
cury, so  £at  the  open  end  may  be  beneath  the  sur- 
face, so  soon  as  the  finger  is  withdrawn  the  mer- 
curial column  is  seen  to  fall  some  distance,  and, 
after  several  oscillations,  to  come  to  rest  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  where  it  is  apparently  stationary.  At 
the  level  of  the  sea,  this  point  is  found  to  be  about 
30  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
basin.  The  empty  space  above  the  mercury  is  the 
most  perfect  vacuum  that  can  be  produced;  and, 
in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  is  called  the  Torricellian 
vacuum. 

The  mercury  is  sustained  at  this  height  by  the 

pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the 

fluid  in  the  basin,  and  the  height  of  the  column 

varies  with  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  with  the 

elevation  of  the  instrument  above  the  level  of  the 

ocean.    Had  water  been  the  fluid  employed,  it  would 

have  required  a  tube  more  than  34  feet  long  to 

accommodate  the  column.     If  the  experiment  be 

tried  above  the  ocean  level,  as  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 

mountain,  the  column  of  mercury  will  be  found  of 

I  a  less  elevation  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 

mountain.     It  was  the  distinguished  Pascal  who 

■  first,  in  1647,  suggested  this  experiment  on  the  top 

Fig.  15.  of  a  mountain  in  France,  as  conclusive  proof  that 


27.  What  ifl  the  barometer  ?  Desorihe  its  prmoiple  ?  What  ib  the  To- 
ricellian  Yaouumf  Why  is  30  inches  the  height?  What  was  Paseal't 
niggestioQ  ? 
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it  was  the  weight  of  the  air  which  sustained  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer. 

28.  The  principle  of  the  barometer  is  beautifully  shown  in 
fig.  16.  A  large  bell-glass,  with  a  wide  mouth  c,  has  two  sy- 
phon barometer  tubes  attached.  One  a  has  the  mercury  stand- 
ing  at  the  proper  height  at  a, .while  its  cistern  enters  the  bell. 
The  other  tube  at  one  end  also  enters  the  bell,  but,  bending 
upon  itself,  it  holds  a  portion  of  mercury  in  the  outer  cis- 
tern b  on  its  other  extremity.  When  this  apparatus  is 
placed  on  the  air-pump  and  exhausted  of  air,  the 
mercury  a  falls  in  proportion  to  the  vacuum  pro- 
duced, while  that  in  b  mounts  in  like  proportion. 
In  a  we  see  the  effect  of  diminished  pressure,  as 
on  a  mountain  or  in  a  balloon;  in  b  the  pressure 
of  tho  external  air  causes  the  mercury  in  it  to 
mount,  forming  a  gauge  of  the  exhaustion. 

29.  If  the  tube  of  the  barometer  has  an  area 
of  one  inch,  and  the  height  of  the  column  is  30 
inches,  the  weight  of  the  mercury  sustained  in  it 
is  by  experiment  found  to  be  fifteen  pounds.  And 
this  is  the  pressure  which  the  atmosphere  ex- 
ercises on  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. A  column  of  atmospheric  air  one  inch 
square,  and  reaching  to  the  uppermost  limits  of 
tho  aerial  ocean,  will  also  weigh,  of  course,  just 
fifteen  pounds.  We  thus  come  to  regard  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  as  the  equipoise  on  one 
arm  of  a  balance,  of  which  the  counterpart  is 
the  atmospheric  column.  As  the  latter  varies 
daily  from  meteoric  causes,  so  also  does  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  oscillate  in  just 
proportion.  Hence  the  barometer  is  properly  called  a 
"  weather-glass,"  and  by  its  movements  wo  judge  of  the 
approach  of  storms.  These  changes  of  level  sometimes 
amount  at  the  same  place  to  2  or  2j^  inches,  although 
usually  they  are  much  less. 

Various  forms  of  the  barometer  are  in  use :    those  for 
measuring  the  elevation  of  mountains  are  so  constructed 


Fig.  16. 


28.  How  is  the  principle  of  the  barometer  explained  in  fig.  16  ?  Why 
does  the  mercury  in  a  fall?  Why  does  that  in  h  rise?^  29.  What  is 
the  pressure  of  air  on  a  square  inch  of  surface  ?  How  is  this  shown  by 
the  barometer  ?    How  is  tho  barometer  a  weather-glass  ? 
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as  to  be  easily  transported.  A  good 
form  of  the  mountain  barometer  is 
shown  in  ^g,  17,  supported  on  a  tri« 
pod,  which,  with  the  instrument,  can 
be  safely  packed  in  a  leather  case. 

30.  17^  Aneroid  Barometer  is  de- 
signed to  supersede  the  mercurial  in* 
strument  in  those  situations  where  the 
oscillating  motion  of  the  mercury  de- 
stroys the  value  of  its  indications,  as  in 
travelling,  in  aeronautical  excursions,  at 
sea,  and  on  many  other  occasions  when 
the  common  barometer  is  inconve- 
nient. It  depends  on  the  variation 
in  form  of  a  thin  vase  D  B  (fig.  18) 
of  copper,  which  being  partially  ex- 
hausted of  air  changes  its- dimensions 
with  every  variation  in  atmospherio 
^pressure.  These  motions  are  multi- 
plied and  transferred  by  the  combina- 
tion of  levers  C,  K,  1,  2,  and  3,  &o., 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  index 
reads  the  barometric  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  on  a  dial.  The  in* 
dex  is  set  by  adjusting  screws,  to 
correspond  with  a  standard  mer- 
curial instrument,  and  the  accuracy 
of  each  aneroid  is  tested  by  the  air- 
pump. 

81.  Weight  of  the  Atmosphere. — One  hundred  cubic  inches 
of  atmospherio  air  at  30  inches  of  the  barometer  and  60^  Fahr. 
weigh  30y^%  grains,  while  the  same  bulk  of  water  would 
weigh  about  25,250  grains.  Air  of  the  above  condition  is  as* 
sumed  as  the  standaH  unity  for  the  density  of  all  other  aeri- 
form bodies.  A  man  of  ordinary  size  has  a  surface  of  about 
15  square  feet,  and  he  must  consequently  sustain  a  pressure 
on  his  body  of  over  15  tons.  This  prodigious  load  he  bears 
about  with  him  unconsciously,  because  the  mobility  of  the 
particles  of  air  causes  it  to  bear  with  equal  force  on  every 
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80.  What  is  the  aneroid  harometer?    81.  What  if  the  weight  of  air? 
What  weight  of  air  docs  a  man  sustain  ? 
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part  of  his  body^  beneath  his  feet  as  well  as  on  his  head^ 
and  in  the  inner  cavities  as  well  as  on  the  oater  surface. 

32.  Limits  of  the  Atmosphere, — A  person  who  has  risen 
in  a  balloon,  or  on  a  mountain,  to  the  height  of  2*705  miles, 
or  14,282  feet,  has  passed  through  one-half  of  the  entire 
weight  of  the  air,  and  finds  his  barometer  to  indicate  this  bj 
standing  at  15  inches. 

The  air  grows  more  and  more  rare  as  we  ascend,  and  tho 
barometer  falls  in  exact  proportion.  The  inconvenienco 
which  travellers  have  experienced  in  ascending  high  moun- 
tains has,  it  is  said  on  good  authority,  been  very  much  ex- 
aggerated. The  heart  continues  its  action  under  a  diminishea 
external  pressure,  and  no  serious  consequences,  it  is  believed, 
evtr  follow^  as  the  bursting  of  bloodvessels  or  lesion  of  the 
lungs,  as  some  have  asserted.  On  the  summit  of  Chimbo- 
razo.  Baron  von  Humboldt  found  that  his  barometer  had 
sunk  to  13  inches  11  lines ;  and  the  same  philosopher  de- 
scended into  the  sea  in  a  diving-bell  until  the  mercurial  co- 
lumn rose  to  45  inches :  he  consequently  has  safely  expe- 
rienced a  change  of  31  inches  of  pressure  in  his  own  person. 

The  upper  limits  of  the  atmospjiere  cannot  be  determined 
very  accurately ;  but,  from  the  refraction  of  light  aa*observed 
in  the  rising  and  setting  of  stars,  astronomers  have  inferred 
that  it  is  probably  about  forty-five  miles  high. 

Weight  and  Specific  Gravity. 

33.  Weight  is  the  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity,  and 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  given 
space.  Weight  is  determined  by  the  balance,  an  instru- 
ment to  which  the  chemist  appeals  at  every  step  of  his  in- 
vestigations. Modem  instruments  enable  us  to  determine 
this  element  of  accurate  science,  to  the  greatest  nicety. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  its  weight  as  compared 
with  an  eqwd  bulk  of  some  other  substance  assumed  as  the 
unit  of  comparison.  A  cubic  inch  of  gold  is  more  than  19 
times  as  heavy  as  a  cubic  inch  of  ice  or  of  water :  hence  the 
gold  is  said  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  19,  compared  with 
water. 

Pure  water  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard  of  compari- 

32.  What  is  the  height  of  the  atmosphere?  33.  What  is  weight? 
What  is  specific  gravity  ?    What  if  the  standard  of  specific  grayity  ? 
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8on  for  the  specific  gravity  of  all  solid  and  liquid  substanoes, 
taken  at  60°  Fahrenheit.  For  gases  and  vapours,  conauion 
air,  dxy  and  at  the  temperature  of  60°  and  30  inches  of  ba- 
rometric pressure,  is  the  standard  assumed.  Regard  is  had 
to  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  because  the 
bulk  of  all  bodies  varies  sensibly  with  these  conditions. 

34.  The  specific  gravity  of  solids  is  determined  by  the 
theorem  of  the  renowned  Archimedes,  that  "  when  a  body 
is  immersed  in  water,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  weight  exactly 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced."  He  thus  de- 
tected the  fraud  of  the  goldsmith  who  fur- 
nished  to  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  as  a  crown 
of  pure  gold,  one  fashioned  of  base  metal — tho 
specific  gravity  of  the  debased  alloy  was  too 
small  for  gold.  It  is  plain  that  a  solid  dis- 
places, when  immersed,  exactly  its  own  bulk 
of  water,  and  loses  weight  to  a  corresponding 
amount.  Hence,  if  we  weigh  a  body  first 
in  air  and  then  in  water,  the  loss  of  weight  ob- 
served, is  equal  to  the  volume  of  water,  cor- 
responding to  the  bulk  of  the  solid.  Fig.  19 
shows  a  group  of  crystals  of  quartz  suspended 
from  the  underside  of  the  scale-pan  by  a  fila- 
ment of  silk.  Its  weight  in  air  was  previously 
determined.  Its  diminished  weight  in  the 
water,  subtracted  from  the  weight  in  air,  gives 
Fig.  19.  1^  gmjjj  equal  iQ  the  bulk  of  water  displaced. 
From  these  elements  is  deduced  the  rule  to  find  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  solid.     "  Subtract  the  weight  in  water  from 

^ the  weight  in 

air,  divide  the 
weight  in  air 
by  this    dif- 
ference,   and 
^  the    quotient 
will    be    the 
specific    gra- 
'  vity."      Fig. 
i  20  shows  tho 
Fig.  20.  balance      ar- 


How  is  it  determined  ?  What  is  the  theorem  of  Archimedes  ?  34.  How 
If  thi«  illustrated  in  fig.  19  P    Give  the  rile  for  specific  gravitj 
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ranged  for  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  a 
pended  Id  water  from  the  hook  b.     A  single  example  will 
eenre  to  illustrate  this  rule.     We  find^  on  tnal^  that  the 

Weight  of  a  Bubstance  in  air,  is 357*95  grt. 

Weight  of  the  substance  in  wuter 239-41  ** 


Difference 118M« 

85''^5      «  ^,  ,.  ,, 

11854  "*  ^      ■pwifio  graTity. 

35.  The  specific  gravity  of  sub- 
stances lighter  than  water  may  be 
determined  by  attaching  them  to  a 
mass  of  lead  or  brass,  of  known 
weight  and  density.  Subtances  in 
small  fragments  or  in  powder  are 
placed  in  a  small  bottle^  fig.  21, 
holding,  for  example,  a  thousand 
grains  of  water.  Those  soluble  in 
water  are  weighed  in  a  fiuid  in  which 
they  are  insoluble  and  whose  den- 
sity is  separately  determined.  In 
these  cases  a  simple  calculation  re- 
fers the  results  to  the  known  den- 
sity of  pure  water. 

36.  The  specific  gravity  of  liquids  may 
be  ascertained  in  a  small  bottle  holding 
a  known  weight  of  pure  water.  These 
bottles  usually  have  a  small  perforation  in 
the  stopper^  as  seen  in  the  figure  22,  through 
which  the  excess  of  fiuid  gushes  out,  and 
may  be  removed  by  careful  wiping.  The 
weight  of  the  bottle,  dry.  and  empty,  is 
counterpoised  by  a  weight  kept  for  that 
purpose.  Fig.  22. 

37.  The  Hifdrometer  is  an  instrument  of  great  use  in  de- 
termining the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  without  a  balance. 
It  is  simply  a  glass  tube,  fig.  23,  with  a  bulb  blown  on  one 
end  of  it,  containing  a  few  shot,' to  counterbalance  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  a  "paper  scale  of  equal  parts  is  sealed  within  the 


Fig.  SI. 


Give  an  example.    85.  How  is  specific  gravity  determined  on  bodiM 
lighter  than  water?  on  powders?  on  lolnble  sabstaneee?  80.  On  flnidi? 
87.  What  is  the  hydrometer  ?    Describe  its  use. 
3 
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Fig.  28.    Fig.  24. 


This  scale  indicates  the  points  to  which  the  stem  nnlcs 
when  immersed  in  fluids  of  different  den- 
sities. The  fluid,  for  convenience,  is 
placed  in  a  tube  or  narrow  jar,  (fig.  24); 
the  more  di^nse  the  liquid  ip,  the  less 
quantity  will  the  hjdmmeter  displucey 
while  in  a  lighter  fluid  it  will  sink  deeper. 
The  zero  point  of  the  scale  is  always 
placed  where  the  instrument  will  rest  in 
pure  water,  after  which  the  graduation 
is  effected  on  a  variety  of  arbitrary  scales, 
/\  all  of  which  can,  however,  be  referred  to 

\J  the  true  specific  gravity  by  calculation, 

O  or  by  reference  to  a  table  such  as  may  bo 

found  at  the  close  of  this  volume.  Hy- 
drometers are  also  prepared  with  the  true 
specific  gruvities  marked  upon  them,  read- 
ing even  to  the  third  decimal  place  accurately.  The  scales 
of  these  instruments  read  either  up  or  down,  according  as  the 
fluid  to  be  measured  is  either  heavier  or  lighter  than  water. 
In  case  of  alcohol,  the  graduation  of  the  hydrometer  is  made 
to  indicate  the  number  of  parts  of  pure  alcohol  in  a  hundred 
parts  of  a  liquid — absolute  alcuhol  being  100,  and  water  0. 
The  hydrometers  of  Haum^  (French  scale)  are  much  used 
in  the  arts.  Thci^e  instruments  are  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  manufacturer,  and,  when  carefully  made,  are  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  mosit  purposes  of  the  laboratory.  They 
should  always  be  proved  by  comparisou  with  the  balanco 
and  thermometer  before  they  are  accepted  as  standards. 
For  many  purposes  they  are  made  of  brass  or  ivory,  as  well 
as  of  glass. 

Little  balloons  or  bulbs  of  glass,  are  frequently 
employed  to  find,  in  a  rough  way,  the  density  of 
fluids.  When  several  of  them  are  thrown  in  a 
fluid  of  known  density,  some  will  sink,  some  rise 
even  with  the  surface,  and  others  will  just  float. 
Those  which  just  float  are  taken,  and  being 
marked  (as  in  fig.  25)  wiih  the  density  of  the 
liquid  which  they  represent,  are  then  used  to  deteruiine  the 
specific  gravity  of  liquids  of  unknown  density.  They  are 
called  specific  gravity  bulbs,  and  are  of  great  service  in  as- 

What  scales  are  used  in  Hydiomoten  ?     What  use  is  made  of  UtiU 
bulbs  of  glass' 
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oeriainiDg  the  density  of  gases  reduced  to  a  liquid  by  pres- 
sure in  glass  tubes,  when,  from  the  cireuiustances  of  the 
experiment,  all  the  UMual  modes  of  ascertaining  specific  gra- 
vity are  inapplicable. 

38.  The  water  balloon,  or   "  Cartesian  devil/'  is  an  ele- 
gant illustration  of  the  law  of  specific  gravity.     In  this  toy 
the  balloon,  or  figure,  contains  a  portion  of  water 
just  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  float.     It  is  placed 
in  a  tall  jar  of  water,  over  the  top  of  which  is  tied 
a  cover  of  India-rubber.   Pressure  upon  this  cover 
forces  an  additional  quantity  of  water  into  the 
balloon  by  an  opening  (t?,  fig.  26).     The  density 
of  the  mass  is  thus  increased,  and  it  sinks  until 
the  pressure  is  removed,  when,  the  air  in  the  bal- 
loon expanding,  forces  out  the  superfluous  water, 
and  the  glass  rises  again.     Such  is  the  mode  pro- 
vided by  nature  in  the  structure  of  the  nautilus 
and  ammonite,  by  which  means  those  curious  ani-  Fig.  26. 
mals  are  able,  at  will,  to  rise  or  sink  in  the  ocean. 

39.  Spectjk  Gravity  of  Gases. — It  remains  only,  under 
this  head,  to  speak  of  the  modes  used  for  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  gases  and  vapors.      For  this  purpose  a 

globe,  (fig.  28,)  or  other  conveniently  formed  glass 
vessel,  holding  a  known  quantity  by  measure^ 
(usually  100  cubic  inches,)  is  care-g 
fully  freed  from  air  and  mois-l 
ture,  by  the  air-pump  or  exhausting 
syringe.  It  is  then  filled  with 
the  gas  or  vapor  in  question,  at 
60""  Fahrenheit,  and  30  inches  of 
the  barometer,  ^33,)  and  weighed. 
The  weight  of  the  apparatus  filled 
with  common  air  being  previously 
known,  the  difference  enables  the 
experimenter  to  make  a  direct  com- 
parison. Figure  27  shows  an  appa- 
ratus for  this  purpose ;  the  globe  b 
is  provided  with  a  stopcock  e,  and  ntted  by  a 
screw  to^  the  air-jar  a.  The  jar  is  graduated  so  that  the 
quantity  of  air  or  other  gas  entering  may  be  known  from 

38.  What  is  the  water  balloon.  What  animal  ban  the  mme  principle? 
How  if  air  weighed  ?  89.  Deioribe  figorea  37  and  28.  How  do  we  find 
the  ipeeiile  grarity  of  gasei  ? 


Fig.  27. 


Fig.  28. 
and  fitted  by 
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the  riae  of  the  water  in  a.  It  is  thus  found  that  100  en* 
bio  inches  of  pure  dry  air  weigh  30-829  grains,  while  the 
«ame  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  weighs  only  2*14  grains, 
being  about  fourteen  times  lighter  than  air.  To  dry  the  air 
or  gas  it  must  be  made  to  pass  through  a  chlorid  of  calcium 
tube,  or  other  drying  apparatus,  before  entering  the  balloon. 


CRYSTALLIZATION. 
Nature  of  CryUdUization  and  Fomu  of  Ctytiah* 

40.  Nature  of  ChyataHizatwn. — ^The  forms  of  living  na- 
ture, both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  determined  by  the  laws 
of  vitality,  and  are  generally  bounded  by  curved  lines  and 
surfaces.  Inorganic  or  lifeless  matter  is  fashioned  by  a  dif- 
ferent law.  Geometrical  forms,  bounded  by  straight  lines 
and  plane  surfaces,  take  the  place  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
which  the  more  complex  results  of  the  vital  force  occupy 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  The  power  which  de- 
termines the  forms  of  inorganic  matter  is  called  crystalliza- 
tion: A  crystal  is  any  inorganic  solid,  bounded  by  plane 
surfaces  symmetrically  arranged  and  possessing  a  homoge- 
neous structure. 

Crystallization  is,  then,  to  the  inorganic  world,  what  the 
power  of  vitality  is  to  the  organic ;  and  viewed  in  this,  its 
proper  light,  the  science  of  crystallography  rises  from  being 
only  a  branch  of  solid  geometry  to  occupy  an  exalted  philo- 
sophical position. 

The  cohesive  force  in  solids  is  only  an  exertion  of  crystal- 
line forces,  and  in  this  sense  no  difference  can  be  established 
between  solidification  and  crystallization.  The  forms  of 
matter  resulting  from  solidification  may  not  always  be  re- 
gular, but  the  power  which  binds  together  the  molecules  is 
that  of  crystallization. 

41.  Circumstances  influencing  Crystallization. — Solution 
b  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  neoesssiry  to  ^crystal- 
lization.  Most  salts  and  other  bodies  are  more  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water.  A  saturated  hot  solution  will 
usually  deposit  crystals  on  cooling.      Common  alum  and 

.  Glauber's  salts  are  examples  of  this.     Solution  by  heat,  ox 

How  much  do  we  thus  find  the  air  to  weigh  t    40.  What  \a  orystaUiza- 
tion  said  to  be  ?    What  ia  the  coheeive  force  ?     41.  Name  lome  ciroom- 
I  whieh  influenee  oryitallization. 
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fosioTi,  also  allows  of  crystallization,  as  is  seen  in  tbe  ^rystal- 
line  fracture  of  zinc  and  antitDony.  Sulphur  crystallizes 
beautifully  on  cooling  from  fusion,  and  so  do  bismuth  and 
some  other  substances.  The  slags  of  iron-furnaces  and  sco- 
rise  of  volcanic  districts  present  numerous  examples  of  mine- 
rals finely  crystallized  by  fire.  Numerous  minerals  have 
been  formed  by  heating  together  the  constituents  of  which 
they  are  composed.  Blows  and  long-continued  vibration 
produce  a  change  of  molecular  arrangement  in  masses  of 
solid  iron  and  other  bodies,  resulting  often  in  the  formation 
of  broad  crystalline  plates.  Bail-road  axles  are  thus  fre- 
quently rendered  unsafe.  In  short,  any  change  which  can 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  particles,  and  permits  any 
freedom  of  motion  among  them,  favours  the  reaction  of  the 
polar  or  axial  forces,  ^42,)  and  promotes  crystallization. 

42.  Polarity  of  Molecules, — The  laws  of  crystallization 
show  that  the  molecules  have  polarity.  That  is,  these  mole- 
cules have  three  imaginary  axes  passing  through  them,  whose 
terminations,  or  polesj  are  the  centre  of  the  forces  by  which 
a  series  of  similar  particles  are  attracted  to  each  other  to 
form  a  regular  solid.  These  molecules  are  either  spheres 
(fig.  29)  or  ellipsoids^  (fig.  31^)  and  the  three  axes  (N  S) 
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Fig.  29.  Fig.  30.  Fig.  31. 

are,  always,  either  the  fundamental  axes,  or  the  diameters  of 
these  particles.  In  the  sphere  (fig.  29)  these  axes  are  always 
of  equal  length,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the 
forms  which  can  result  from  the  aggregation  of  such  spheri- 
cal particles  can  be  only  symmetrical  solids,  such  as  the 
cube  and  its  allied  forms.  The  cube  drawn  about  the  sphere 
(fig.  29)  may  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  a  great  number 
of  little  spheres  (fig.  30)  whose  similar  poles  unite  N  and 
8.     In  the  ellipsoid  (fig.  31)  all  the  axes  may  vary  in  length, 

42,  What  do  the  laws  of  orystallization  show?  What  are  the  oxm  of 
molecules?  What  forms  have  the  molecules  of  bodies?  What  forms  c«i]) 
eome  from  the  spherical  particles  ?  How  may  the  itractare  of  the  Qobe 
be  ahown?    How  are  the  axes  of  the  «llipBoid  ? 
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ffiying  oriein  to  a  va^t  dirersitj  of  forms.  Uncler  the  in- 
luence  of  neat,  the  crystallogeaic  attractioQ  loses  its  polarity 
and  force,  and  the  body  becomes  liquid  or  gaseous,  and  sub- 
ject to  repulsive  force.  The  return  to  a  solid  state  can  occur 
again  only  when  the  attractions  become  polar  or  axial. 

43.  CrystaUine  Forms. — The  mineral  kingdom  presents  J8 
with  the  most  splendid  examples  of  crystals.  In  the  labora- 
tory we  can  imitate  the  productions  of  nature,  and  in  many 
oases  produce  beautiful  forms  from  the  crystallization  of 
various  salts,  which  have  never  been  observed  in  nature. 
The  learner  who  is  ignorant  of  the  simple  laws  of  crystal- 
lography, sees  in  a  cabinet  of  crystals  an  unending  variety 
and  complexity  of  forms,  which  at  first  would  seem  to  baffle 
all  attempts  at  system  or  simplicity.  Numerous  as  the  natu- 
ral forms  of  crystals  are,  however,  they  may  be  all  reduced 
to  six  classest  comprising  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  forms. 
From  these  all  other  crystalline  solids,  however  varied,  may 
be  formed  by  certain  simple  laws. 

44.  The  first  cUus  of  crystalline  forms  includes  the  cube, 
(fig.  32,)  the  octahedron,  (fig.  33,)  and  the  dodecahedron, 

S.    34.)       The 
iB  of  the  cube 
^  are  equal  squares. 
The    eight    stdid 
angles  are  similar, 
and  also  the  twelve 
Fig.  32.  Fig.  83.  Fig.  34,      edges.    The  three 

axes  are  equal,  (aa,  56,  cc,)  and  connect  the  centres  of  op- 
posite faces.  Tne  regular  octahedron  (fig.  33)  consists  of 
two  equal  four-sided  pyramids,  pkoed  base  to  base.  The  six 
solid  angles  are  equal,  and  so  also  the  edges,  which,  as  in 
the  cube,  are  twelve  in  number.  The  plane  angles  are  60^, 
and  the  interfacial  109^  28'  16".  The  axes  connect  the 
opposite  angles ;  they  are  equal  and  intersect  at  right  angles. 
This  class  is  also  called  the  monometricy  (monoSf  one,  and 
metron,  measure,)  the  axes  being  equal. 

45.  The  second  class  includes  the  square  prism  (fig.  35) 
and  square  octahedron  (fig.  36.)  In  the  square  prism  (fig. 
85)  the  eight  solid  angles  are  right  angles,  atfd  similar,  as  in 
the  cube.     The  eight  basal  edges  are  similar,  but  differ  from 


43.  How  are  the  complex  forms  of  crystals  arranged  and  fimpMed? 
iii  DoMrib*  the  fint  chus  of  Amdamental  formi. 
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the  fonr  lateral.  Tho  two  basal 
faces  are  squares,  the  four  lateral 
are  parallelograms.  The  axes  con- 
nect the  centres  of  opposite  faces, 
and  intersect  at  right  angles. 
Square  prisms  vary  in  the  length 
of  the  vertical  axis,  (cf,  a,)  which  is 
hence  called  the  varying  axis;  the     ^*^*  ^^'  ^^'  ^•• 

lateral  axes  (hhy  cc)  are  equal      This  class  is  also  called  the 
dimetncj  (rfig,  twofold,  and  metrony  measufe.) 

46.  The  third  dau  contains  the  rhombic  prism,  (fig.  37,) 
the  rectangular  prism,  (fig.  38,)  and  the  rhombic  octahedron^ 
(fig.  39.)  The  rhom- 
bic  prism  (fig.  37)  has 
two  sorts  of  edges,  two 
acute  and  two  obtuse. 
The  solid  angles  are, 
therefore,  of  two  kinds, 
four  obtuse  and  four 
acute.     The  axes  are 


Fig.  o7. 
unequal  and  cross  at  right  angles. 


Fig.  38.  Fig.  39. 

The  lateral  connect  the 
centres  of  opposite  et/ywj,  hb^  cc.  The  basal  faces  are  rhom- 
bic. The  rectamjular  prvmi  (fig.  38)  has  all  its  solid  angles 
similar.  There  are  three  kinds  or  sets  of  edges,  four  lateral, 
four  longer  basal,  and  four  shorter  basal.  The  axes  connect 
the  centres  of  opposite  faces,  and  intersect  at  right  angles. 
The  three  are  unequal.  The  rhombic  octahedron  (fig.  39) 
has  three  unequal  axes,  connecting  opposite  solid  angles. 
All  the  sections  in  this  solid  are  rhombic.  This  class  is 
also  called  the  trimetric,  from  tris,  threefold,  and  metrotif 
measure. 

47.  The  fourth  doss  contains  the  oblique  rhombic  prism, 
(fig.  40,)  and  the  right  rhomboidal  prism,  (fig.  41.)  The 
obit  que  rhombic  prism  is  represented  ^^^v 
in  the  figure  as  inclining  away  from  \jJ^ 
the  observer,  the  prism  being  in  p«).si-,  V/1  ^ 
tion  when  standing  on  its  rhombic  ,^A 
base.  The  upper  and  lower  solid  1^^  m^ 
angles  in  front  are  dissimilar,  one  pT^ 
obtuse  and  the  other  acute.    The  four     ^^'     ' 
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Fig.  41. 


45.  What  are  the  forms  of  the  second  class  ?  Describe  them.  «6.  \7hat 
forms  make  up  the  third  class  ?  Describe  them.  47.  What  forms  doM 
^e  fonrtli  class  contain  ?    How  do  they  differ  ? 
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lateral  solid  angles  are  similar.  Two  of  the  lateral  edgei 
are  acute,  and  two  obtuse;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  basal. 
The  lateral  axes  are  unequal ;  tbej  connect  the  centres  of 
opposite  lateral  edges,  and  intersect  at  right  angles.  The 
Tertical  axis  is  oblique  to  one  lateral  axis,  and- perpendicular 
to  the  other.  The  right  rhmhoidal  prism  (fig.  41)  has  two 
obtuse  and  two  acute  lateral  edges,  and  four  longer  and  four 
shorter  basal  edges.  The  solid  angles  are  of  two  kinds, 
four  obtuse  and  four  acute.  The  axes  connect  the  centres 
of  opposite  faces;  one  is  oblique,  the  others  cross  at  right 
angles.  This  is  also  called  the  monoclincUe,  (monos,  one, 
and  dinOy  to  incline,)  having  one  inclined  axis. 

48.  Theji/lh  class  includes  the  oblique  rhomhoidul  prism, 
y^.^.^^     In  this  solid  only  those  parts  diagonally  opposite 

-^  f^  *r®  similar,  and  consequently  it  has  six  kinds  of 

k^  ^  -^   edges.    The  axes  connect  the  centres  of  opposite 

^^'"^    faces.     They  are  unequal,  and  all  their  iuter- 

^r  "^  sections  are  oblique.    This  is  called  the  triclinate 

^^"^^    class,  from  tris^  three,  and  clino^  to  incline,  the 

Fig.  42.     i\^^QQ  axes  all  being  obliquely  inclined. 

49.  Jlie  sixth  class  includes  the  hexagonal  prism  Tfig.  43) 

and  the  rhombonedron, 
(figs.  44  and  45.)  The 
hexaganal     prism     has 

fll  T     ^V^fT  "^         *l'^f^  twelve    similar    angles, 
isiL        ^^^/^  V\    )  ^^^  ^^®  same  number  of 

^^•J^^^         ^r  \l  /  similar  basal  edges.  The 

lateral  edges  are  six  in 
Fig.  44.  F»g- 45.  ^^^tj^y^    ^^    similar. 

The  lateral  axes  are  equal,  and  cross  at  60^,  connecting  the 
centres  of  opposite  lateral  faces  or  lateral  edges. 

The  rhombohedron  is  a  solid  whose  six  faces  are  all 
rhombs.  The  two  diagonally  opposite  solid  angles  (a  a) 
consist  of  three  equal  obtuse  or  equal  acute  plane  angles, 
and  the  diagonal  connecting  these  solid  angles  is  called  the 
vertical  axis,  (a  a.)  When  the  plane  angles  forming  the 
vertical  solid  angles  are  obtuse^  the  rhombohedron  is  called 
an  obtuse,  (fig.  44,)  and  if  acute,  it  is  c-illed  an  acute  rhom- 
bohedron, (fig.  45.)     The  three  lateral  axes  are  equal,  and 

What  other  names  have  the  first,  second,  and  third  clashes  ?  48.  What 
lolid  is  included  in  the  fifth  class?  49.  Name  the  two  solids  in  the  sixth 
class  of  fundamental  forms.  How  are  the  hexagonal  prism  and  rhombo- 
hedron related  ?    How  are  rhombohedrons  distinguished  ? 


Fig.  43. 
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intersect  at  angles  of  60^ :  they  connect  the  centres  of  op* 
posite  lateral  edges.  This  will  be  seen  on  placing  a  rhom- 
bobedron  in  position  and  looking  down  upon  it  from  above. 
The  six  lateral  edges  will  be  found  to  be  arranged  around 
the  vertical  axis,  like  the  sides  of  an  hexagonal  prism. 

50.  The  mutual  rdatwrts  of  the  forms  of  crystals  are  well 
shown  in  the  foregoing  arrangement.  Thus,  in  each  of  the 
six  classes,  the  first  named  solid  alone  is,  properly  considered^ 
a  fundamental  form,  the  others  in  each  class  being  frequently 
found  as  secondaries  to  these.  The  ^ix  fundamental  forms 
are  the  cube,  square  prism,  right  rectangular  prism,  oblique 
rhombic  prism  or  right  rhomboidal  prism,  oblique  rhomboi" 
dal  prism,  and  the  hexagonal  prism  or  rhombohedron. 

51.  The  structure  of  crystals  is  often  seen  by  lines  on 
their  surfaces,  or  by  the  ease  with  which  the  crystal  splits 
in  certain  directions.  Common  mica  cleaves  in  leaves; 
galena  breaks  only  in  cubes,  fluor-spar  in  octahedra,  calc-spar 
only  in  rhombohedrons.  This  property  is  called  cleavage. 
It  does  not  exist  in  all  crystals,  and  is  not  of  equal  facility 
in  all  directions.  Thus,  in  mica,  cleavage  is  easy  in  one 
direction  only;  while  in  fluor-spar  and  caicite  it  is  equally 
easy  in  three  directions  respectively. 

Measurement  of  Crystals, 

62.  Common  Goniometer.* — The  angles  of  crystals  are 
measured  by  means  of  instruments  called  goniometers.  The 
common  goniome- 
ter, which  is  here 
figured,  consists  of 
a  light  semicircle 
of  brass,  (fig.  47,) 
accurately  graduat- 
ed into  degrees,  and 
having  a  pair  of 
steel  arras  (fig.  46) 
moving  on  a  central 
pivot,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  slip  in 


Fig.  47. 


50.  What  is  said  of  the  rehitions  of  fundamental  forms  ?  What  six  fim- 
damenta]  forms  are  named  ?  51.  What  is  cleav^age  in  minerals  ?  On  whai 
does  it  depend  ?    Give  examples.    Is  it  equal  in  all  minerals? 


*  From  the  Greek,  gonia,  an  angle,  and  mttron,  measure. 
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Fig.  48. 


a  groove  over  each  other.  The  points  a  a  can  thus  be  made 
to  embrace  the  faces  of  a  crystal  whose  aii<:lc  we  wish  to 
measure.  The  graduated  semicircle  ih  applied  with  its  centre 
at  the  point  of  intersection,  when  the  angle  is  read  on  the 
arc.  Where  the  greatest  nicety  is  required,  a  much  more 
delicate  instrument  is  used. 

t>6.  Wollastous  Rfflt'ctice  Goniometer. — The  principle  of 
this  instrument  may  be  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  48, 
.  which  represents  a  crystal  (o) 
whose  angle  (a  h  r)  is  required. 
The  eye  at  P,  looking  at  the  face 
(h  c)  of  the  crystal,  observes  a 
reflected  image  of  M  in  the  direc- 
tion of  P  N.  The  crystal  may 
now  be  so  turned  that  the  same 
image  is  seen  reflected  in  the  next 
face,  (ba,)  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, (P  N.)  To  effect  this,  the  crystal  must  be  turned 
until  a  h  has  the  present  position  of  b  c.  The  angle  d  b  c 
measures,  therefore,  the  number  of  degrees  through  which 
tiie  crystal  must  be  turned.  But  d  b  c  subtracted  from 
180®  equals  the  required  angle  of  the  crystal  a  b  c)  con- 
sequently, the  crystal  passes  through  a  number  of  degrees, 
which,  subtracted   from  180*^,  gives  the   required   angle. 

When  the  crystal  is  attach- 
ed to  a  graduated  circle,  we 
-,  /^Yl  iju^  have  the  goniometer  of  Wol- 

fc^^^^^^^?f**^  tf4     l^0!O#N      laston,  which  is  represented 

in  fig.  49.     The  crystal  to 

be  measured  is  attached  at/, 

and  may  be  adjusted  by  the 

milled  head  c  and  arm  d, 

moving  independent  of  the 

^  great  circle  a.  Whenadjust- 

I  ed  in  the  manner  described 

above,  the  wheel  is  revolved 

until  the  image  of  M  is  seen 

Fig.  49.  in   the  second  face.      This 

movement  is  practically  a  subtraction  of  the  angle  a  b  c 


62.  What  IP  a  goniometer?  Explain  the  common  one  and  iu  use.  63. 
KTplain  the  principles  of  Wollaston's  goniometer  from  figure  48.  llov 
Is  this  principle  used  in  Wollaston's  instrument  ? 
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fHm  180®,  and  the  reault  is  read  directly  by  the  veniicr  e. 
—The  subject  of  crystallography  cannot  be  further  iUustrar^d 
here;  but  the  learner  who  dcsirea  to  pursue  it,  is  referred  to 
the  highly  philosophical  treatise  on  mineralogy  by  Professor 
J.  J).  Dana. 

11.  LIGHT. 

54.  The  physioal  phenomena  of  light  properly  belong  to 
the  science  of  Optics,  a  branch  of  natural  philosophy  not 
necessarily  connected  with  chemistry.  A  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  laws  of  light  iS;  howeveri  required  of  the  chemical 
Btndent. 

55.  Sfmrces  and  Nature  of  Light, — ^The  sun  is  the  great 
source  of  light,  although  we  know  many  minor  and  artificial 
sources.  Of  the  real  nature  of  light  we  know  nothing.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  argued  that  it  wan  a  material  emanation  from 
the  sun  and  other  luminous  bodies,  consisting  of  particles  so 
attenuated  as  to  be  wholly  imponderable  to  our  means  of 
estimating  weight,  and  having  the  greatest  imaginable  repul- 
aion  to  each  other.  These  particles,  by  his  theory,  are  supposed 
to  be  sent  forth  in  straight  lines,  in  all  directions,  from  every 
luminous  body,  and,  falling  on  the  delicate  nerves  of  the 
eye,  to  produce  the  sense  of  vision.  This  is  called  the  New- 
tonian or  corpuscular  theory  of  light.  It  is  not  generally 
adopted  by  physicists,  but  the  language  of  optical  science  is 
formed  mainly  in  accordance  with  it.  The  other  view  or 
theory  of  light,  which  is  now  almost  universally  accepted, 
is  called  the  wave  or  undulatory  theory.  It  is  known  that 
sound  is  conveyed  through  the  air  by  a  series  of  vibratioua 
or  waves,  pulsating  regularly  in  all  directions,  from  the 
original  source  of  the  sound.  In  the  same  manner  it  is 
believed  that  light  is  conveyed  to  the  eye  by  a  series  of  un- 
ending and  inconceivably  rapid  pulsations  or  undulations,  im- 
parted from  the  source  of  light  to  a  very  rare  rr  atter.uatcd 
mt;dium,  which  is  supposed  to  fill  all  space.  This  medium 
is  called  the  lumhu/firous  ether. 

Astronomy  furnishes  evidence  of  the  presence  in  space 
of  a  medium  resisting  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 


54.  What  is  optics  ?  65.  Name  sunrces  of  light  What  is  the  New- 
tonian hypothesis  ?  What  is  the  other  theory  ?  What  is  the  medioia  of 
light?    What  evidenee  does  aitronomy  give  of  an  ether? 
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Encke's  oomet  is  fonnd  to  lose  about  two  days  in  eaoli  mo 
cessive  period  of  1200  days.  Biela's  comet,  with  twice  that 
length  of  period,  loses  about  one  day.  That  is,  the  succes- 
sive returns  of  these  bodies  is  found  to  be  accelerated  by  this 
amount.  No  other  cause  for  this  irregularity  has  been 
found  but  the  agency  of  the  supposed  ether. 

66.  Undulations. — ^The  propagation  of  force  by  undula- 
tionSy  pulsations,  or  waves,  is  a  general  fact  in  physics.  A 
vibrating  cord  communicates  its  waves  of  motion  to  the  sur- 
rounding air,  and'a  musical  tone  results. 

If  a  long  cord  A  B,  fig.  50, 
be  jerked  by  the  hand,  the 
motion  is  propagated  from 
the  hand   A,  in   the  curve 

Fig.  60.  ^     -^  ^»  ^^^  ^  ®°  successively 

to  B,  when   the   motion  is 

n..-"--w/'">^^^--/''^^^*^y^'^  again  reflected  in  the  oppo- 

|jC!J)C-..X.->^^--'^^^  site  phase  to  the  hand,  as  in 

«..    ,«  fig.  51,  where  the  continued 

rig.  51.  ,.o         It. 

line   shows  the  primary  vi- 
brations, and  the  dotted  one  that  which  is  reflected. 

A  pebble  dropped   on   the  surface  of  a 

quiet  pool,  produces  a  series  of  oircular  waves 

receding  to  the  shore,  (fig.  52.)    The  waves 

produced  do  not  transport  any  light  bodies 

a  accidentall}'  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 

water.     These   only  rise  and  fall  as  each 

Pig.  62.        ^^yg  passes. 

57.  The  measure  of  the  waves  on  the  surface  of  water  ia 

from  crest  to  crest,  or  from  hollow  to  hollow,  and  in  every 

complete  wave  or  entire  vibration  (fig.  53) 

•+V  the  following  parts  are  recognised:  aebdc 

/    V  1  /  '^ ^^®  whole  length  of  the  wave ]  aebi    the 

^4"^  phase  of  elevation,  and  bde  the  phase  of  de- 

pression.     The  height  of  the  wave  is  c/,  and 

**    *        its  depth  g  d.    The  points  in  which  the  phases 

of  elevation  and  of  depression  intersect,  as  in 

fig.  51,  are  called  nodal  points,  and  are  always  at  rest :  so 

56.  How  is  force  propagated  ?  Illustrate  by  figs.  60  and  61.  Describe 
the  progress  of  waves  from  fig.  62.  67.  Name  the  parti  of  a  ware  in  fig. 
64.  Distinguish  the  phases  of  elevation  and  of  deprossion.  What  an 
]»«dal  points? 
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that  light  bodies  resting  on  them  wonid  remain  undisturbed, 
which  placed  elsewhere  woald  be  immediately  thrown  off. 
If  two  waves  of  equal  altitude  and  arriving  from  opposite 
directions  unite,  so  that  the  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  two  correspond,  then  the  resulting  wave  is  doubled. 
But  if  the  two  meet  at  half  the  distance  of  their  respective 
elevations  and  depressions,  00  that  the  crest  of  one  corre- 
spond to  the  hollow  of  the  other,  then  both  are  obliterated, 
and  the  surface  becomes  quiet ;  or  if  one  wave  was  lai^r 
than  the  other,  a  third  wave,  corresponding  to  the  difference 
only  of  the  other  two,  results. 

58.  This  is  equally  true  whether  we  speak  of  waves  of 
sound,  of  heat,  of  light,  or  in  fluids.  That  two  waves  of 
sound  may  meet  so  as  to  produce  silence,  may  easily  be 
shown  by  vibrating  a  tuning-fork  over  an  open 
glass  A,  and  holding  another  similar  glass  B  lip/ 
to  lip  with  the  first,  and  at  right  angles  with  it,  | 
as  shown  in  fig.  54.  The  vibrations  may  be 
increased  by  sticking  a  piece  of  circular  card- 
board on  one  leg  of  the  fork,  and  by  pouring 
water  into  the  first  glass  until  the  tone  is  ad*  Fig.  54. 
justed  to  a  maximum.  Or  a  second  fork  may 
be  used  in  place  of  B,  differing  half  a  tone  from  the  other 
fork,  (fiff.  55.)  In  this  case  a  series  of  swells  and  cadences 
will  be  neard  in  place  gf  entire  silence.  In  these 
cases,  the  waves  qf  sound  interfere,  as  before,  in 
the  case  of  the  water.  In  like  manner,  two  cur- 
rents of  thermo-electricity  may  meet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  freeze  a  drop  of  water  in  one  end  of 
the  arrangement,  the  current  being  excited  by 
heating  the  opposite  end  of  the  system.  i^^ 

69.  So  two  rays  of  light,  AB,  CD,  fig.  56,    j..^  55^ 
meeting  at  the  proper  interval,  (a,)  will  produce  a 
beam  of  double  intensity ;  but  if  ^  ^^  ^..^  ^..^  ^— nU     m 
they  meet  at  the  half  interval  of   ^^\^*ZJ)C4  "^ 
vibration,  darkness  results.    This  p.    ^^ 

is  interference  of  light.     In  mo- 
ther of  pearl  and  many  other  naitural  bodies,  a  beautiful 
play  of  colors  is  seen.     The  microscope  reveals  on  such  sur- 


When  are  waves  made  doable,  and  when  set  at  rest?  58.  Olnstrate  thii 
interference  of  waves  of  sound  in  figs.  54  and  55.  What  of  thenno* 
•Uetrioity  ?    69.  Describe  the  interference  of  light  from  fig,  56. 
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faces  delicate  grooves  and  ridges,  and  these  are.  at  snch  dls* 
tances  as  to  produce  inrerference  in  the  light-waves,  result- 
]D£C  in  partial  obscuration  and  partial  decomposition.  The 
same  effect  is  artificially  produced  in  medal-ruling.  This 
irised  effect  can  be  transferred  by  pressure  or  copied  by  the 
electrotype,  or  even  on  wax. 

60.  The  transverse  vibrations  of  a  ray  of  light  distingnish 
this  from  all  other  modes  of  undulation  or  vibration.  Dr. 
Bird  illustrates  this  by  fig.  57,  which  represents 
a  spherical  particle  of  ether  alternately  extended 
and  depressed  at  its  poles  and  equator,  oscilla- 
ting, or  trembling,  rather  than  undulating. 
Thusy  each  particle  in  turn  communicates  the 
Fig.  57.  impulse  which  it  receives,  and  yet  the  centre 
of  each  may  remain  unmoved  from  its  place ; 
as  motion  in  a  series  of  ivory  balls  causes  only  the  termi* 
nal  one  to  swing,  the  intermediate  ones  remaining  unmoved. 
In  light- waves,  the  vibration  or  pendulation  of  each  particle 
is  perpendicular  to  the  path  of  the  ray  ',  and  yet  the  alternate 
effect  of  the  movements  of  contiguous  particles  will  produce 
a  progi'essive  vibration.  Thus,  in  fig. 
\0;'  58,  A B C D  may  represent  particles  of 


c     II      ether  in  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light,  the 
Fig.  58.  phases  of  elevation   in  A  and   C  and 

those  of  depression  in  B  and  D  being 
coincident.  The  fact  of  the  vibrations  of  light-other  being 
transverse  to  the  path  of  the  ray  was  first  observed  by  Fres- 
nel.  These  vibrations  are  conceived  to  occur  in  any  or  every 
transverse  plane.  Leaving  these  interesting  generalizations, 
we  njust  briefly  recapitulate  the  wellestablislied 

61.  Properties  of  Liyht. — 1st.  Light  is  sent  forth  in  rays 
in  all  directions  from  all  luminous  bodies.  2d.  Bodies  not 
themselves  luminous  become  visible  by  the  light  falling  on 
them  from  other  luminous  bodies.  3d.  The  light  which  pro- 
ceeds from  all  bodies  has  the  color  of  the  body  from  which 
it  comes,  although  the  sun  sends  forth  only  white  light.  4th. 
Light  consists  of  separate  parts  independent  of  each  other. 
&th.  Rays  of  light  proceed  in  straight  lines.  6tli.  Light 
moves  with  a  wonderful  velocity,  which  has  been  computed 


What  instanoeB  are  named  frum  nature  ?  60.  What  are  transverso  vi- 
brations in  light  ?  How  is  the  undulation  thus  produced  ?  What  if  said 
of  progrttiive  motion  ?    SI.  Snamerate  liz  properties  of  light 
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bj  astronomical  observations  to  be  at  least  one  hnndred  and 
ninety-five  thousno'is  of  miles  in  a  second  of  time.  This 
velocitj  is  80  wonderful  as  to  surpass  our  comprebcnsioo 
Herscbtfl  says  of  it,  that  a  wink  of  the  eye,  or  a  single  motion 
of  the  leg  of  a  swift  runner,  or  flap  of  tlie  wing  of  the  swiftest 
bird,  occupies  more  time  than  the  passage  of  a  ray  of  light 
around  the  globe.  A  cannon-ball  at  it^  utmost  speed  would 
require  at  least  seventeen  years  to  reach  the  sun,  while  light 
comes  over  the  same  distance  in  about  eight  minutes. 

62.  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  the  surface  of  any  body, 
aeveral  things  may  happen.  1st.  It  may  be  absorbed  and 
disappear  altogether,  as  is  the  case  when  it  falls  on  a  black 
and  dull  surface.  2d.  It  may  be  nearly  all  reflected,  as  from 
some  polished  surfaces.  3d.  It  may  puss  through  or  be  trans- 
mitted ;  and,  4th.  It  may  be  partly  absorbed,  partly  reflected, 
and  partly  transmitted.  Ail  bodies  are  either  luiuinous, 
transparent,  or  opake.  Bo.iies  are  said  to  be  opake  when 
they  intercept  all  light,  and  transparent  when  they  permit 
it  to  pass  through  them.  But  no  body  is  either  p<:rfectly 
opake  or  entirely  transparent,  and  we  see  the>e  properties  in 
every  possible  degree  of  difference.  Metals,  which  arc  among 
the  most  opake  bodies,  become  partly  transparent  when  made 
very  thin,  as  may  be  seen  in  gold-leaf  on  glasts,  which  trans- 
mits a  greenish-purple  light,  and  in  quicksilver,  which  gives 
by  transmitted  light  a  blue  color  slightly  tiuged  with  purple. 
On  the  other  hand,  glass  and  all  other  trausparcut  bodies 
arrest  the  progresiis  of  more  or  less  light. 

63.  Refiectioa. — Light  is  reflected  according  to  a  very 
simple  law.  In  fig.  59,  if  the  my  of  light  fail  from  \^  to 
P,  it  is  thrown  directly  back  to 
V )  fur  this  reastm,  a  person 
looking  into  a  common  mirror 
sees  himself  correctly,  but  his  i*^ 
image  appears  to  be  as  far  behind 
the  mirror  as  he  is  in  front  of  it. 
The  line  P  P'  is  called  the  normal, ' 
If  the  ray  fall  from  R  to  P,  it  will  ^.  ^^ 
be  reflected  to  IV,  and  if  from  r,  *^*     * 

then  it  will  go  in  the  line  /,  and  so  for  any  other  point 

Illu8trate  ita  velocity.  62.  What  happens  to  incident  light?  How  are 
bodieii  divided  in  respect  to  light?  Give  illustrntiuna  of  iinperfool 
opacity.    S3.  What  is  the  law  of  reflection  ?    AVhut  is  the  normal  1 
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[f  we  measure  the  angles  RPF  and  FPR',  we  shall  find 
them  equal  to  each  other,  and  so  also  the  angles  r  P  P  and 
P'  P  /.  These  angles  are  called  respectively  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  reflection.  We  therefore  state  that  the  angle 
of  incidence  in  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  which  is  the 
law  of  simple  reflection.  This  law  is  as  true  of  curved  sur- 
faces as  it  is  of  planes ;  for  a  curved  surface  (as  a  concave 
metallic  mirror)  is  considered  as  made  up  of  an  infinite 
number  of  small  planes. 

64.  SimpU  Refraction, — If  a  ray  of  light  falls  perpendi- 
eularly  on  any  transparent  or  uncrystallized  surface,  as  glass 
or  water^  it  is  partly  reflected,  partly  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions, (which  part  renders  the 
object  visible,)  and  partly  trans- 
mitted in  the  same  direction  from 
which  it  comes.  If,  however,  the 
light  come  in  any  other  than  a 
perpendicular  or  vertical  direction, 
as  from  R  to  A,  on  the  surface  of 
a  thick  slip  of  glass,  as  in  fig^GO, 
it  will  not  pass  the  glass  in  the 
line  RAB,  but  will  be  bent  or 
refracted  at  A,  to  C.  As  it  leaves 
the  glass  at  C,  it  again  travels  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  R  A,  its  first  course.  Refraction^  then, 
i$  the  change  of  direction  tchich  a  ray  of  light  suffers  on 

n'ng  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  and  the  reverse, 
^  issing  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  (as  from  air  to 
glass  or  water,)  the  ray  is  bent  or  refracted  toward  a  line 
perpendicular  to  that  point  of  the  surface  on  which  the  light 
falls;  and  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium  the  law  is 
reversed. 

A  common  experiment,  in  illustration  of  this  law,  is  to 
place  a  coin  in  the  bottom  of  a  bowl,  so  situated  that  the 
observer  cannot  see  the  coin  until  water  is  poured  into  the 
vessel ;  the  coin  then  becomes  visible,  because  the  ray  of 
light  passing  out  of  the  water  from  the  coin  is  bent  toward 


Fig.  60. 


What  is  the  angle  of  incidence  ?  What  of  reflection  ?  What  is  trni 
of  caiTod  surfaces  7  64.  What  is  refraction  ?  Demonstrate  the  law  by 
fig.  60.  Whioh  way  is  the  ray  bent?  aire  a  familiar  illustration  of 
nfraotioiL 
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Fig.  61. 


the  eye.     In  the  same  maDner,  &  straight  stick  thrust  into 
water  appears  bent  at  an  angle  where  it  enters  the  water. 

65.  Index  of  Refraction.— The  obliquitj  of  the  ray  to  the 
refracting  medium  determines  the  amount  of  refraction.  The 
more  obliquely  the  ray  falls  on  the  surface,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  refraction.  A  little  modification  of  the  last  figure 
will  make  this  dear.  Let  R  A 
(fig.  61)  be  a  beam  of  light  falling 
on  a  refracting  medium  :  it  is  bent 
as  before  to  R'.  If  we  draw  a  circle 
about  A  as  a  centre,  and  let  fall 
the  line  a  o,  from  the  point  a, ' 
where  the  circle  cuts  the  ray  R, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  normal 
a'  a,  the  line  a  a  is  called  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence ;  while 
the  line  a'  a'  is  called  the  tine  of 
die  angle  of  refrtzction. 

If  a  more  oblique  ray  r  cuts  the  circle  at  (,  the  line  h  h 
will  be  longer  than  the  line  a  a,  inasmuch  as  the  angle  b  A 
a  is  greater  than  the  angle  a  A  a. 

The  line  measuring  the  obliquity  before  refraction,  when 
the  ray  passes  into  a  denser  medium,  is  always  greater  than 
that  which  measures  it  after.  The  ratio  of  these  lines  ex- 
presses the  refractive  power  of  the  medium.  This  is  called 
the  index  of  refraction. 

In  rain  water  the  ratio  of  these  lines  is  as  529 :  396  or 
1-81 ;  in  crown  glass  it  is  as  31 :20  or  1*55;  in  flint  glass 
1*616,  and  in  the  diamond  2*43. 

66.  Substances  of  an  inflammable  nature,  or  rich  in  carbon, 
and  those  which  are  dense,  have,  as  a  general  thing,  a  higher 
refracting  power  than  others.  Sir  I^aao  Newton  observed 
that  the  diamond  and  water  had  both  high  refracting 
powers,  and  he  sagaciously  foretold  the  fact,  which  chemis* 
try  has  since  proved,  that  both  these  substances  had  a  com- 
iMistiblo  base,  or  were  of  an  inflammable  nature. 

67.  Prism. — In  the  cases  of  simple  refraction  just  ex- 
plained, the  ray,  after  leaving  the  refracting  medium,  goes 
on  in  a  course  parallel  to  its  original  direction,  because  the 


65.  What  18  the  index  of  refraction  ?  Demonstrate  this  from  fig.  61. 
66.  What  substances  have  highest  refraction  ?  What  was  Newton'i  tag- 
gastion  a'oout  the  diamond  ? 


so 
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Fig.  62. 


Fig.  63. 


^r'  two  surfaoes  of  the  medinm  aro  pv 
rallel.  If,  however,  the  surfaces  of  the 
refracting  medium  are  not  p'lrallel, 
the  raj,  on  leaving  the  second  sur* 
face,  will  be  permanently  diverted 
from  its  original  path.     The  com- 
mon triangalar  glass  prism  (fig.  62)  illustrates  this. 
As  already  explained,  the  ray  K  is  bent  toward  the 
normal  in  media  more  dense  than  air.     But  in  the 
prism  the  emergent  ray  R  is,  by  the  same  law, 
still   farther  refracted   in   the  direction  R'.     By 
altering  the  form  of  the  surfaces,  we  may  thus 
send  the  ray  in  almost  any  direction,  as  in  the 
common  multiplying-glass,  which  gives  as  many 
images  as  it  has  surfaces  of  reflection.     In  this 
way  it  is  that  concave  metallic  mirrors  concentrate, 
and  convex  ones  disperse  a  beam  of  light.    Fig.  63 
shows  the  prism  conveniently  mounted  for  use. 

68.  Ana/j/sis  of  Light. — By  means  of  the  prism, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  demonstrated  the  compound  na- 
ture of  white  light,  such  as  reaches  us  in  the  ordi- 
nary Hunbearo.  la 
fig.  64  a  pencil  of 
rays  from  R,  fall- 
ing from  a  small 
circular     aperture 
in  the  shutter  of  a 
darkened  room  on 
^*K  •*•  a   common    trian- 

gular prism,  is  refracted  twice,  and  bent  upward  toward  the 
white  screen  R',  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  prism, 
where  it  forms  an  oblong  colored  image,  composed  of  seven 
4S}lors.  This  image  is  called  ihe  prismatic  or  solar  spectrum. 
The  spectrum  has  the  same  width  as  the  aperture  admit- 
ting the  beam  of  light,  but  its  length  is  greatly  increased  be- 
yond its  diameter,  the  ends  retaining  the  rounded  form  of 
the  opening.  This  image  or  spfctrum  presents  the  most 
beautiful  series  of  colors,  exquisitely  blended,  and  each  pos- 
sessing a  degree  of  intensity,  splendor,  and  purity  far  ex- 
ceedingly the  colors  of  the  most  brilliant  uutui-al  bodies. 
These  colors  arc  not  separated  by  distinct  lines,  but  soeui  to 


•7.  How  ifl  light  refracted  bj  larfiMes  not  panlleL    Wiiat  is  the  prism  f 
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melt  into  one  anotber,  bo  that  it  is  impoflsible  to  say  where 
one  ends  and  the  next  begin^. 

The  light  from  flames  of  all  kinds,  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe,  and  the  electric  spark,  or  galvanic  light,  is  also 
compound  in  its  nature,  like  that  of  ue  sun  and  other  ce- 
lestial bodies. 

69.  Prismatic  Colors. — ^The  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum 
are  in  the  following  order,  reading  upward :  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  These  colors  are  of  very 
different  refrangibillty,  and  for  this  reason  are  presented  in 
a  broad  and  blended  surface,  the  red  being  the  least  refracted, 
and  the  violet  the  most.  The  seven  colors  of  Newton,  it 
is  believed,  are  really  composed  of  the  three  primitive  ones, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue.  This  idea  is  well  expressed  in  the 
following  diagram, 
(fig.  65.)  The  three 
primitive  colors 
each  attain  their 
greatest  intensity 
in  the  spectrum  at 
the  points  marked 
at  the  summit  of 
the  curves;   while 

the  four  other  co-  ^**- 

lors,  violet,  indigo,  green,  and  orange,  are  the  result  of  a 
mixture,  in  the  spectrum,  of  the  first  three.  A  portion  of 
proper  white  light  is  also  found  in  all  parts  of  the  spectrum, 
which  cannot  be  separated  by  refraction.  We  may  hence 
infer  that  there  is  a  portion  of  each  color  in  every  part  of 
the  spectrum,  but  that  each  is  most  intense  at  the  pointa 
where  it  appears  strongest.  The  light  is  most  intense  in  the 
yellow  portion,  and  fades  toward  each  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  detected  rays  of  greater  refrangibi- 
llty than  the  violet  of  the  spectrum  and  are  beyond  it,  which 
have  a  lavender  color.  They  have  this  color  after  concen- 
tration, and  are  therefore  not  merely,  as  might  be  supposed, 
dilute  violet  rays. 

If  the  spectrum  is  formed  by  a  beam  of  light  passing 
through  a  slit 'not  over  ^'^th  of  an  inch  in  width,  the  image 


6S.  Deseribo  the  analyBia  of  light.  What  is  the  image  called  ?  What 
ifl  the  form  of  the  speotram  ?  How  are  the  colors  arraDged  ?  Dee cribt 
tha  blonding  of  the  colors  from  fig.  65.    What  is  lavender  light? 
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will  be  crossed  by  a  gfeat  nnmber  of  dark  lines,  which  al- 
ways appear  in  the  same  relative  position.  Thej  are  called 
the  fixed  lines  of  the  spectrum,  and  are  much  referred  to 
48  boundary  lines  in  optical  descriptions. 

70.  Eacn  of  the  prismatic  colors  has  some  other,  which 
blended  with  it  produces  white  light,  and  hence 
is  called  its  complementary  color.  Let  indigo  be 
regarded  as  a  deeper  blue,  and  each  of  the  three 
primary  colors  has  its  secondary  colors.  Fig. 
65  shows  the  three  primary  tints  blending  to 

Pig.65(6i#.)  form  white  light  at  the  centre:  at  the  other 
parts  the  complementary  colors  are  opposite  to  each  other, 
e.  g.  red  and  green,  blue  and  yellow. 

71.  DovhU  re/rcLciion  of  light  is  a  phenomenon  ob- 
served in  many  crystalline  transparent  bodies,  and  is  due  to 
their  peculiar  structure.  It  is  also  seen  in  bone,  shell,  horn, 
and  other  similar  substances.  The  beam  of  light  in  passing 
through  such  bodies  is  split  into  two  portions,  each  of  which 
gives  its  own  image  of  any  object  seen  through  the  doubly 
refracting  substance.  In  calcite,  carbonate  of  lime,  or  Ice- 
land-spar, this  phenomenon  is  beautifully  seen. 

^  A  sharp  line,  like  pq^  fig.  66, 
when  seen  through  a  rhomb  of  calc* 
spar,  in  the  direction  of  the  ray  R  r, 
will  seem  to  be  double,  a  second 
parallel  line  m  n,  being  seen  at  a 
short  distance  from  it,  and  the  dot 
o  will  have  its  fellow  e.  In  this 
^*K'  •••  case  the  light  is  represented  as  com- 

ing from  R  to  r,  and,  passing  through  the  crystal,  it  is  split 
and  emerges  in  two  beams  at  e  and  o.  The  same  effect 
would  be  produced  if  the  light  fell  so  as  to  strike  any  part 
of  the  imaginary  plane  A  C  B  D,  which  divides  the  crystal 
diagonally  and  is  called  its  principal  section.  The  axis  or 
line  drawn  from  A  to  B  is  contained  in  this  plane.  But 
if  we  look  through  the  crystal  in  a  direction  parallel  to  this 
plane  (A  C  B  D)  there  is  only  simple  refraction,  and  only 
one  line  is  seen.  One  of  these  beams  is  called  the  orflintirt^ 
and  the  other  the  extraordinary  ray.  In  the  case  of  crys- 
tallized minerals,  this  result  is  due  to  the  naturally  unequal 

*  Wbat  lines  are  seen  in  the  speotrom?  70.  What  of  the  colors  of  na- 
tural bodies  ?  71.  What  is  doable  refraction  ?  Describe  fig.  66.  What  is 
the  ordinary  ray  t  Whioh  the  extnordinary  ?  What  relation  has  thif 
phenomenon  to  orystallixation  ? 
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elasticities  of  the  molecules  in  the  crystals — and  it  is  ob- 
served only  in  those  minerals  whose  molecules  are  ellipsoidal 
— and  is  wanting  in  those,  like  fluor-spar,  &c.,  which  belong 
to  the  cube  and  its  derivatives,  in  which  the  molecules  are 
spherical.  In  well  annealed  glass,  by  mechanical  pressure,  a 
sufficient  separation  of  the  two  rays  may  be  produced  to  cause 
color  by  interference,  though  not  enough  to  cause  two  images 

72.  Pblarization. — ^The  light  which  has  passed  one  crys- 
tal of  Iceland-spar  by  extraordinary  refraction  is  no  longer 
aflected  like  common  light.  If  we  attempt  to  pass  it  through 
another  crystal  of  the  same  substance,  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther subdivision,  and  only  a  greater  separation  of  the  two 
beams.  Thb  peculiarity  of  the  extraordinary  ray  is  called 
polarization.  This  interesting  phenomenon  was  accident- 
ally discovered  in  1808  by  Mains,  while  looking  through 
a  doubly-refracting  prism  at  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  glazed  door  standing  at  an 
angle  of  about  56^  45',  which  is  the  angle  at  which  glass 
polarizes  light  by  reflection. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  light  which  has  been  polarized 
that  it  will  no  longer  pass  through  certain  substances  which 
are  transparent  to  common  light.  Many  crystalline  sub- 
stances possess  the  power  of  polarizing  light.  The  mineral 
called  tourmaline  has  this  property  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  internal  structure  of  this  mineral  is  such  that  a  ray  of 
light  which  has  passed  through  a  thin  plate  of  it  cannot  pass 
through  a  second,  if  it  is  placed  in  a  position  at  right  angles 
with  the  first. 

For  example,  in 
the  annexed  figure 
(67)  we  have  two  r 
thin  plates  of  tour-  ^ 
maline  placed  pa- 
rallel to  each  other 
in  the  same  direc- 
tion. A  ray  of  Fig.  67.  Fig.  68. 
tight  passes  through 
both,  in  the  direction  of  R  R',  and  apparently  suffers 
no  change :  if,  however,  these  plates  are  so  placed  as  to 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  as  in  fig.  68,  the  ray  of  light 

72.  Whftt  if  polArizatioD  ?  Who  dUcoTered  this  phenomenon  ?  Whatii 
the  peonliarity  of  [K»larised  light?    Illastrate  thii  from  tho  tonrmalint. 


Fig.  69. 
arrested  by  the  bars,  if  presented  at  right 
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18  totally  extingaished ;  and  two  snch  points  may  be  found 
in  revolving  one  of  the  plates  about  the  ray  as  an  axis. 

73.  For  illustration,  we  may  suppose  the  structure  of 
this  mineral  to  be  such  that  a  ray  of  light 
can  pass  between  the  ranges  of  particles  in 
•ne  direction  only,  as  a  flat  blade  may  pass 
between  the  wires  of  a  bird- 
cage, fig.  69,  if  placed  pa- 
rallel to  them;  but  will  be 

ed  by 
angles  to  the  wires. 

Light  is  polarized  in  many  ways,  as,  for 
example,  by  passing  through  a  bundle  of 
plates  of  thin  glass  or  of  mica,  as  in  fig.  70, 
by  reflection  from  the  surface  of  unsilvered 
glass,  of  a  polished  table  and  of  most  polished 
non-metallio  surfaces,  and  at  a  particular 
Fig.  70.        angle  for  each.    This  is  plane  polarized  light 

74.  The  beautiful  phe- 
nomenon of  circular  and 
elliptic  polarization  ie 
seen  in  many  crystalline 
bodies.  Plates  of  quartz, 
a  mineral  having  one  axis, 
show  the  prismatic  co- 
lors, when  viewed  by  po- 
^S*  ^1-  Fig.  72.        larized  light,  arranged  in 

circles  and  a  cross,  as  in  fig.  71; 
and  by  the  revolution  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  through  90^, 
the  colors  are  changed,  and  a  light 
cross  (fig.  71)  occupies  the  plane 
of  the  dark  one.  Nitre  gives  two 
axes  of  polarization,  which  in  the 
revolution  of  the  plane  show  the 
changes  seen  in  figures  73  and 
74.  Uniaxial  crystals  uniformly 
Fig.  73.  Fig.  74.    give  circular,  and   binaxial  ones 

tUiptical  figures. 


Wlien  is  the  ray  extinguished  ?  73.  How  is  this  phenomenon  explained 
10  reference  to  the  stmctare  of  the  crystal  ?  In  what  ways  is  light  po- 
larised? 74.  What  crystalline  bodies  give  circular,  and  what  eUiptioal 
polaiuation  ?    Illastrate  this  from  quarU  and  nitre. 
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75.  The  chnmiral  potver  of  the  snn's  rays  is  seen  in  the 
bbickening  of  chlorid  of  silver,  which  Scheele  longago  observed 
to  take  place  much  more  rapidly  in  the  violet  ray  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  solar  spectrum.  It  was  afterward 
observed  by  Ritter  that  this  blackening  likewise  ooourred 
beyond  the  violet  ray,  apparently  in  the  dark. 

The  researches  of  Neipce,  Daguerre,  and  others,  have 
greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  and  given  to  the  world  the  elegant  art^  of  the 
daguerreotype  and  photography.  The  darkening  of  metallio 
salts  by  ligbt  is  owing  to  a  peculiar  class  of  rays  in  the 
spectrum,  called  by  Dr.  Herschel  the  chemical  rayt^  which 
are  diffused  indeed  in  all  parts  of  the  spectrum,  but  which 
are  concentrated  with  more  power  beyond  the  violet.  This 
influence  has  also  been  variously  denominated  actinism, 
energia,  and  tithonicity. 

76.  The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  75)  will  enable  the 
student  to  comprehend  this  Hubject  as  at  present  understood. 
From  A  to  6  we  have  the  solar 
spectrum,  with  the  colors  in  the 
same  order  as  already  described. 
The  cl  emical  power  is  greatest 
at  the  violet,  and  the  greatest 
heat  at  the  red  ray.  At  h 
another  red  ray  is  discovered,  '^▼w»™t  ^ 
and  at  a  is  the  lavender  light.  ^^^^^ 
The  luminous  effects  are  shown  ysYtna^  . 
by  the  curved  line  C,  the  mazi-  blui,  . . 
mum  of  light  being  found  at  oExof,  . 
the  yellow  ray.  The  point  of  "llow,. 
greatest  heat  is  at  D,  beyond  S^f^; 
the  red  ray,  and  it  gradually 
declines  to  the  violet  end, 
where  it  is  entirely  wanting, 
the  other  limit  of  heat  being 
at  c.  The  chemical  powers 
are  greatest  about  E,  in  the 
limits  of  the  violet,  and  gra- 
dually extend  to  c/,  where  they 
arc  lost.     They  disappear  also 


h 


Fig.  76. 


76.  What  is  the  chemical  power  of  the  ranboBm  ?    76.  lUiiitrate  tlis 
reUtioDS  of  the  chonical  and  other  twj%%  ^m  fif*  76. 
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entirely  at  C ;  the  yellow  ray,  which  is  neatral  in  this  re- 
Bpect,  attains  another  point  of  considerable  power  at  F,  an 
the  red  ray,  which  gives  its  own  color  to  photographic  pio» 
tares,  and  disappears  entirely  at  e.  •  The  points  D,  C,  E,  there- 
fore represent  respectively  the  three  distinct  phenomena  of 
Heat,  Light,  and  Chemical  Power.  This  last  is  believed  to 
be  quite  independent  of  the  other  powers ;  for  all  light  may 
be  removed  from  the  spectrum  by  passing  it  through  blua 
solutions,  and  yet  the  chemical  power  remains  unaltered. 

77.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  these  phenomena 
connected  with  the  sunbeam  exert  no  inconsiderable  or 
unimportant  influence  in  the  order  of  events,  whether  as 
connected  with  the  development  of  life  on  our  planet,  or 
with  those  great  physical  changes  which  depend  on  the 
calorific  and  magnetic  agencies  that  seem  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  Plants  can 
decompose  carbonic  acid  and  carry  on  the  functions  of 
nutrition  only  under  the  power  of  solar  light;  and  the  yellow 
ray  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Draper  to  be  the  one  by  whose 
agency  this  change  is  effected  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

78.  Phowphoreacence  is  a  property  possessed  by  some  bodies 
of  emitting  a  feeble  light,  often  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  diamond  and  some  other  substances,  after  being  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  will  emit  light  for  some  time  in  the 
dark.  Fluor-spar,  feld-spar,  and  some  other  minerals,  give 
out  a  fine  light  of  varied  hues,  when  gently  heated  or 
scratched.  Oyster-shells  which  have  been  calcined  with 
sulphur  and  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  will  shine  in  a  dark 
place  for  a  considerable  time  afterward,  and  even  an  electrical 
spark  will  renew  this  emanation.  The  glow-worm,  the  tire- 
fly,  rotten  wood,  decaying  fish,  and  various  marine  animals 
possess  the  same  power,  although  in  these  cases  the  cause  is 
probably  different  from  that  which  excites  the  same  pheno- 
menon in  crystallized  bodies. 


77.  What  oonseqnenoea  follow  the  phenomena  described  7    78,  What  if 
f  heijihorescence  ? 
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III.  HEAT. 
/Sources  and  Properties  of  Heat, 

79.  The  phenomena  of  Heat,  or  Caloric,  are  emineLilj 
intereBting  to  the  chemical  student.  They  may  be  discoRsocI 
ander  two  general  diTisions :  1.  The  Physical ;  and,  2.  Tho 
Chemical.  Under  the  first  head  are  included  the  communi* 
cation  of  heat,  by  radiation,  by  conduction,  and  convection ; 
the  transmission  of  heat  by  various  substances,  and  the 
phenomena  of  expansion,  including  thermometers  and  pyro- 
meters ;  and  lastly,  specific  heat.  Under  the  second  head  are 
placed  the  changes  produced  by  heat  in  the  states  of  bodies ; 
for  example,  liquefaction  and  latent  heat  of  liquids,  vapor- 
ization and  latent  heat  of  vapors,  liquefaction  of  gases, 
natural  evaporation  and  congelation,  density  of  vapors,  and 
80  forth. 

80.  The  sources  of  heat  are  chiefly  the  sun,  combustion, 
and  chemical  changes;  friction,  electricity,  vitality;  and, 
lastly,  terrestrial  radiation. 

Solurheaty  as  is  well  known,  accompanies  the  sun's  light, 
and  it  unquestionably  results  from  the  intensely  high  tem- 
perature of  the  sun  itself.  It  is  believed  that  the  sun's 
rays  do  not  heat  the  regions  of  space,  and  the  earth's 
atmosphere  is  heated  almost  entirely  by  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  heated  earth.  A  portion  of  the  sun's  heat  is 
however  taken  up  by  the  air  before  the  rays  reach  the  earth. 

Combustion  and  chemical  change,  including  vital  heat, 
are  sources  of  heat,  limited  by  the  quaotity  of  matter  suffer- 
ing change,  and  to  the  time  in  which  the  change  takes  place. 
The  stores  of  fossil  fuel  laid  up  in  the  coal  formations  and 
the  vegetable  combustibles  now  on  the  earth's  surface  may 
be  considered  as  a  result  of  the  sun's  action  through  the 
powers  of  vegetable  life. 

Friction  causes  heat,  as  a  result  of  mechanical  motion. 
The  heat  of  friction  continues  as  long  as  the  mechanic^ 
power  required  to  produce  motion  is  maintained.  No 
change  of  state  or  loss  of  weight  is  necessarily  experienced 

79.  What  u  aaid  of  hoat7  How  is  the  rabjeot  diBCUssed?  80.  What 
an  tho  BoarMB  of  heat?  What  of  solar  heat?  What  of  eombuationr 
What  of  frioUon? 
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in  the  snbfitances  employed.  Count  Rnmford  showed  that 
in  the  horing  of  cannon  under  water,  the  heat  evolved  was 
so  conttiderahle  as  to  bring  the  wa^r,  in  a  short  time,  to  the 
boiling  point.  The  same  observer  Huoceeded  in  warming  a 
large  building  by  the  heat  evolved  from  the  constant  move- 
ment of  large  plates  of  cast-iron  upon  each  other.  Friction- 
heat  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  motion  pro- 
ducing it.  The  heat  of  the  electrical  spark  and  of  the 
galvanic  current  will  be  considered  elsewhere. 

81.  Terrestrial  radiation  is  a  constant  source  of  heat, 
escaping  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  has  doubtless 
some  effect  in  modifying  the  climate  of  our  globe.  Geolo- 
gists consider  it  proved  that  the  earth  has  cooled  to  its  pre- 
sent condition  from  a  state  of  intense  ignition,  and  that  this 
state  still  remains  in  the  interior,  at  no  very  considerable 
distance  from  the  surface.  All  deep  mines  and  Artesian 
wells  show  a  constant  and  progressive  increase  of  temperature 
in  going  down,  and  below  the  line  of  atmospheric  influeyoe. 
The  Artesian  well  in  the  yard  of  the  great  Grenelle  slaughter- 
bouse,  in  Paris,  is  2000  feet  deep,  and  the  water  rises  with  a 
temperature  of  85°  degrees  Fahrenheit.  At  Neusalzwerke, 
in  Westphalia,  is  a  well  2200  feet  deep,  and  its  water  has  a 
temperature  of  91°.  Tbe  average  increase  of  temperature 
from  this  cause  is  estimated  to  be  1^8,  for  every  hundred 
feet  of  descent.  Assuming  this  ratio,  we  shall  have  at  two 
miles  the  boiling-point  of  water ;  and  at  about  twenty-three 
miles,  or  only  yj(jth  of  the  earth's  radius,  there  must  be  a 
temperature  of  near  2200  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  At  this 
heat,  cast-iron  melts,  and  trap,  basalt,  obsidian,  and  other 
rocks  are  perfectly  fluid.  The  geological  importance  of  these 
facts  is  self-evident ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  here  an 
efficient  cause  for  all  hot-springs. 

82.  Properties  of  Heat. — Heat  is  invisible  and  impon- 
derable. It  proceeds,  like  light,  in  rays,  with  great  but 
hitherto  undetermined  velocity.  The  intensity  of  heat-rays 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
source  of  heat.  Rays  of  heat,  like  those  of  light,  may  be 
concentrated  from  a  metallic  mirror,  but  not  from  those  of 
glass,  as  this  substance  absorbs  heat  very  largely.     They  are 


si.  'What  is  said  of  terrestrial  radiation  ?  What  is  determined  in  deep 
wells?  What  is  the  rate  of  increase  ?  At  what  depth  wonld  iron  meU? 
«2.  What  are  the  properties  of  beat?    How  is  it  like  light? 
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also  of  Tarioas  refraDgibility,  and  capable  of  double  rcfrac- 
tinn  and  polarization.  Therefore,  they  movp  in  waves  ot 
undulations.  Heat  in  self-repeliant,  us  two  bodies  heated  in 
vacuo  repel  each  other.  It  is  communicated  by  conduction 
and  by  convection  as  well  as  by  radiation.  It  is  variously 
absorbed  and  transmitted  by  various  suiistanoes,  and  pro- 
duces different  degrees  of  expansion,  varying  with  the  nature 
of  matter  affected.  Lastly,  it  determines  the  phenomena 
of  congelation,  liquefaction,  and  vaporization.  The  physio- 
logical sensation  of  cold  and  heat  experienced  in  our  per- 
sons is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  physical  and  chemical 
phenomena  of  heat  now  to  be  discussed.  This  sensation  is, 
within  certain  limits,  entirely  relative.  For  example,  if  one 
baud  is  plunged  iu  a  vessel  of  iced- water  and  the  other  into 
moderately  warm  water,  a  strong  contrast  is  evident  imme- 
diately ;  but  if  we  suddenly  transfer  both  bands  to  a  third 
vessel  of  water,  at  the  common  temperature,  our  sensations 
are  instantly  reversed.  The  third  vessel  is  warm  as  com- 
pared with  ice-water,  and  cold  compared  with  the  tepid 
water. 

Communication  of  HeaJt. 

83.  Heat  is  communicated  from  a  hot  body,  1.  By  radia- 
tion, or  transmission  of  rays  of  heat  in  all  directions  \  2. 
By  contact  of  the  atmosphere  conveying  it  away,  (convec- 
tion;) and,  8.  By  communication  to  the  substance  support- 
ing it,  (conduction.)  By  one  or  all  these  modes,  a  body 
placed  in  vacuo  or  in  the  air,  and  differing  in  temperature 
from  surrounding  bodies,  gradually  regains  the  equilibrium 
of  temperature.  If  hot,  it  loses,  and  surrounding  bodies 
gain ;  if  cold,  it  gains  at  the  expense  of  those  substances 
having  a  higher  temperature. 

84.  Radiation  takes  place  from  all  bodies  wherever  there 
is  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  but  in  very  various  degrees, 
according  to  the  mature  of  the  body  and  of  its  surface.  All 
bodies  have  a  specific  radiating  and  absorbing  power  in 
respect  to  heat.  To  these  the  retaining  and  reflecting 
powers  are  strictly  opposed.  Radiation  takes  place  in  a 
vacuum  more  eatiily  than  in  air,  and  is,  therefore,  quite 


What  iff  said  of  the  sense  of  heat  and  cold?    Give  an  illastrstioB. 
83.  How  is  heat  oommanicated  ?    84.  How  does  radiation  happen  ? 
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Fig.  76. 


independent  of  any  conducting  medinin. 
Rajs  of  heat  may  be  concentrated  by  tbe 
parabolic  metallic  mirror.  All  rays  of 
heat  or  light  falling  on  this  form  of  mirror 
are  collected  at  F,  the  focus,  (fig.  76,)  and 
a  hot  body  placed  there  will  have  its  rays 
sent  forth  in  parallel  straight  lines,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  A  second  and  similar 
mirror  may  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  and 
collect  in  a  focus  all  the  rays  proceeding 
from  any  body  in  the  focus  of  the  other, 
where  they  will  become  evident  by  their 
effect  on  the  thermometer.  If  the  hot  body  be  a  red-hot 
cannon-ball,  and  the  mirrors  are  carefully  adjusted,  so  as  to 
be  exactly  opposite  each  other  in  the  same  line,  the  accumu- 
lation of  heat  in  the  focus  of  the  second  mirror  is  such  as 
to  inflame  dry  tinder,  or  gunpowder,  even  at  many  feet 
distance. 

85.  This  striking  experiment  is  shown  by  the  conjugate 

mirrors,  arranged  as 
in  fig.  77.  Ice  placed 
in  the  focus  of  one  of 
the  mirrors  will  do- 
press  a  thermometer 
in  the  other  focus, — 
not    because    cold   is 

radiated,  (as  cold  is  • 

^*'^^'  mere  negation,)   but 

because  in  this  case  the  thermometer  is  the  hot  body  and 
parts  with  its  heat  to  fuse  tbe  ice.  A  thermometer  sus- 
pended midway  between  the  two  mirrors  is  not  affected.  A 
plate  of  glass  held  between  the  mirrors  will  out  off  the  calorifio 
rays — thus  proving  a  difference  of  penetrating  power  be- 
tween the  rays  of  heat  and  of  those  of  light.  As  soon  as 
the  screen  is  raised  the  phosphorus  in  the  focus  is  inflamed. 

86.  Radiation  and  Absorption  of  heat  are  exactly  equal 
to  each  other  in  a  given  surface,  but,  as  before  stated, 
the  nature  of  the  substance  and  of  the  surface  have  much 
influence  in  these  respects.  All  black  and  dull  surfaces  ab- 
sorb heat  very  rapidly  when  exposed  to  its  action,  and  pari 


How  doM  a  metaUio  mirror  alFeot  heat?    85.  Desoribe  the  ezperinMB* 
in  fig.  77.    86.  What  of  absorption  ?    How  doef  color  affect  it  ? 
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with  it  again  by  Recnndary  radiation.  The  snn  shining  on 
a  person  dressed  in  bl:ick  is  felt  with  much  more  power  than 
if  he  were  dressed  in  white.  The  former  color  rapidly 
absorbs  heat,  while  from  the  latter  a  considerable  part  of  it 
is  reflected.  The  color  of  bodies  has,  however,  nothing  to 
do  with  their  radiating  powers,  and  one  colored  cloth  is  as 
warm  in  winter  as  another,  as.  regards  the  emission  of  heat. 
(Bache.) 

If  the  radiating  power  of  a  surface  covered  with  lamp- 
black be  assumed  as  100,  that  of  a  surface  covered  with 
Indian  ink  will  be  88,  with  ice  85,  with  graphite  75,  with 
dull  lead  45,  with  polished  lead  19,  with  polished  iron  15, 
with  polished  tin,  copper,  silver,  or  gold,  12.  (Leslie.) 
Hence  the  polished  metallic  vessel,  which  is  so  well  adapted 
to  retain  the  heat  of  boihng  water,  is  the  very  worst  vessel 
in  which  to  attempt  to  boil  it.  The  sooty  surface  next  the 
fire,  however,  transmits  heat  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  In 
the  experiment  with  the  mirrors  just  described,  the  polished 
surfaces  remain  cool,  reflecting  nearly  all  the  heat  which 
fiills  upon  them.  A  glass  mirror  in  the  same  experiment 
would  be  useless,  as  glass  absorbs  nearly  all  the  heat^  of  low 
intensity,  which  falls  upon  it. 

87.  The  formation  of  dew  is  owing  to  radiation,  cooling 
the  surface  of  the  earth  so  rapidly,  that  the  moisture  of  the 
air,  which  is  always  abundant  in  summer,  is  condensed  upon 
it :  as  we  see  it  on  the  outside  of  a  tumbler  of  iced- water  in 
a  hot  day.  Radiation  takes  place  more  rapidly  from  the 
surface  of  grass  and  vegetation  than  from  dry  stones  or 
dusty  roads  :  for  this  reason,  plants  receive  abundant  dew, 
while  the  barren  sand  has  none. 

88.  Oonditcllon  of  heat. — A  metallic  bar  placed  by  one 
end  in  the  fire,  slowly  becomes  hot,  the  heat  being  trans- 
mitted by  conduction  from  particle  to  particle.  Lach  so- 
lid has  its  own  peculiar  rate  of  conducting  heat,  but 
in  all  it  is  a  progressive  operation,  the  heat  seeming  to 
travel  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  solid.  If  we  hold  a  pipe-stem  or  glass  rod  in  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  candle,  we  can  heat  it  to  redness 
within  an  inch  of  our  fingers  without  inconvenience;  but  a 
wire  of  silver  or  copper  held  in  the  same  manner  soon  be- 

QiTe  some  resalts  of  ^iation  from  different  substances.  87.  How  Ii 
dew  formed  t    88.  What  is  conduction  ?    Why  does  it  fall  on  plants  ? 
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comes  too  hot  to  bold.     This  is  owing  to  an  inherent  dif' 
ference  in  these  solids,  which  we  call  condacting  power.   The 

>  progress  of  conducted 

^       ^       ^      ^       ^       ^      T"^  heat  in  a  solid  is  easi- 

O      ly  shown,  Hb  in  fig.  78, 
*• '  representing  a  rod  of 

copper,  to  which  are  stuck  by  wax  several  marbles  at  equal 
distances ;  one  end  is  held  over  a  lamp,  ana  the  marbles 
drop  off,  one  by  one,  as  the  heat  melts  the  wax ;  that 
nearest  the  lamp  falling  first,  and  so  on.  If  the  rod  is  of 
copper,  they  all  fall  off  very  soon  ;  but  if  a  rod  of  lead  or 
platinum  is  used,  the  beat  is  conveyed  much  more  slowly. 
Little  cones  of  various  metals  and  other  substiinces  may  be 
tipped  with  wax   or  bits  of  phosphorus. 


rrnr 
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shown  in  fig.  79,  and 'placed  on  a  hot  surface. 

_ _^  The  wax  will  melt,  or  the  phosphorus  inflame, 

/  at  different  times,  according  to  the  conducting 

Fig.  79.  power  of  the  various  solids.  A  screen  is 
needed  to  cut  off  the  radiant  heat,  which  would  otherwise  in- 
flame the  phosphorus  prematurely.  Accurate  experiments 
have  been  made,  which  have  enabled  us  to  arrange  most  so- 
lids in  a  table  showing  their  conducting  powers.  The  metals, 
as  a  class,  are  good  conductors,  while  wood,  charcoal,  fire-clay, 
and  similar  bodies  are  bad  ones.  Thus  gold  is  the  best  con- 
ductor, and  may  be  represented  by  the  number  1000 ;  then 
marble  will  be  23*5,  porcelain  12,  and  fire-clay  11.  Metals, 
compared  with  each  other,  are  very  different  in  conducting 
power.     Thus — 


Gold 1000 

Silver 973 

Copper. 898 

Platinum. 381 


Iron 376 

Zinc .363 

Tin 304 

Lead 180 


89.  Vibrations  occur  in  masses  of  metals  and  other  sub- 
stances when  conducting  beat,  which  seem  to  indicate  the 
production  of  waves  or  undulations  among  the  particles. 
Mr.  Trevellyan  has  remarked  that  if  a  mass  of  warm  brass 
is  placed  on  a  support  of  cold  lead,  the  rounded  surface  of 


Whnt  is  its  rate  in  different  subPtonces  ?  89.  How  is  nn  undulation 
proved  to  exist  in  heated  bodies  7  Mention  Trevell^an  and  Page'E  ex- 
periments. 
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the  hnsta  resting  on  the  flat  sarface  of  the  lead,  the  brass 
bar  13  thrown  into  a  series  of  vibrations,  accompanied  by 
a  distinct  sound  and  a  rocking  motion  of  the  brass,  until 
equilibrium  is  restored.  Dr.  Page  has  shown  that  a  current 
of  galvanic  electricity  passed  throu>;h  a  similar  apparatus 
produces  the  same  results.  Fig. 
80  shows  Page's  apparatus,  in 
which  a  feeble  current  of  clectri- 
^  city  produces  a  rocking  motion  of 
the  metallic  masses  resting  on  the 
burs  of  brass.  The  bebt  effects  are 
Fig.  80.  produced  between  good  and  bad 

conductors  of  heat,  the  former  being  the  hot  bodies. 

90.  Heat  is  conducted  in  crystallized  bodies,  in  curves 
springing  from  the  sources  of  heat.  In  plates  of  homoge- 
neous 8ub.st.-inces  these  curves  are  circles;  in  those  of  a  crys- 
talline texture,  belonging  to  the  rhombohedral  syHteni,  the 
curves  are  ellipses  of  very  exact  form,  whose  longi-r  axes  are 
in  the  direction  of  the  major  crystalline  axis — proving  the 
conducting  power  of  such  bodies  to  be  greatest  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  mode  of  experimenting  in  such  cases  is  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  crystalline  plate  with  wax,  heat  very  gra^ 
dually,  and  watch  the  lines  of  fusion  on  the  surface. 

91.  The  iense  of  touch  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  dif- 
ferent conducting  power  of  various  solids.  All  the  articles 
in  an  apartment  have  nearly  the  same  temperature ;  but  if 
we  lay  our  hand  on  a  wooden  table,  the  sensation  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  we  feel  on  touching  the  marble 
mantel  or  the  metal  door-knob.  The  carpet  will  give  ua 
still  a  different  sensation.  The  marble  feels  cold,  because  it 
rapidly  conducts  away  the  heat  from  the  hand  ;  while  the 
carpet,  being  a  very  bad  conductor,  retains  and  at^cumulates 
the  heat,  and  thus  feels  warm.  Clothing  is  not  itself  warm, 
but,  being  a  bad  C(mduccor,  retains  the  heat  of  the  body.  A 
film  of  confined  air,  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors;  loose 
clothes  are  therefore  warmer  than  those  which  fit  closely. 
For  the  same  reason,  porous  bodies,  like  charcoal,  arc  bad 
conductors  ;  and  a  wooden  handle  enables  u.i  to  manage  hut 
bodies  with  ease. 

.  92.  The  conducting  power  of  Jluids  is  very  small.     A 

90.  How  is  heat  conducted  in  crystals?  01.  What  dues  touch  iafonB 
ai  of  ?    92.  What  of  tho  condactbg  power  of  floidi  t 
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simple  and  instractive  experiment  will  prove  this  satis* 
factorilj.  A  glass,  like  that  in  fig.  81^ 
is  filled  nearly  to  the  brim  with  water. 
A  thermometer-tube,  with  a  large  ball, 
is  so  arranged  within  it  that  the  ball 
is  just  covered  with  the  water:  the 
stem  passes  out  at  the  bottom  through 
a  tight  cork,  and  has  a  little  colored 
fluid,  L,  in  it,  which  will,  of  course, 
move  with  any  change  of  bulk  in  the 
air  contained  in  the  ball. 

Thus  arranged^  a  pointer  I  marks 
exactly  the  position  of  one  of  the  drops 
I  of  enclosed  fluid,  when  a  little  ether  is 
poured  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  set  on  fire.  The  flame  is  intensely 
hot,  and  rests  on  the  surface  of  the 
water;  the  column  of  fluid  at  I  is, 
however,  unmoved,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  any  sensible  quantity  of 
heat  had  been  imparted  to  the  water. 
The  warmth  of  the  hand  touching  the 
ball  will  at  once  move  the  fluid  at  I, 
by  expanding  the  air  within.  By  heat- 
ing a  vessel  of  water  on  the  top,  then, 
I  we  should  never  succeed  in  creating  any 
I  thing  more  than  a  superficial  elevation 
'  of  temperature  :  at  a  small  depth  the 
water  would  remain  cold.  Liquids  do 
possess  a  very  low  conducting  power,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Count  Rumford,  and  heat  appears  to  be  propagated  in 
them  by  the  same  law  as  in  solids,  when  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  the  production  of  currents. 

93.  The  conducting  power  of  gases  is  also  very  small. 
Heat  travels  with  extreme  slowness  through  a  confined 
portion  of  air.  This  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  the  con- 
vection of  heat  in  gases,  which  we  will  pre::ently  explain. 
Double  windows  and  doors,  and  furring  (so  called)  of  plas- 
tered walls,  afford  excellent  iliustratiuus  of  the  blow  con- 
ductii.n  of  beat  through  confined  air.  We  have  no  proof 
that  heat  can  be  conducted  in  any  degree  by  gases  and  var« 


Fig.  81. 


Explain  the  experiment,  fig.  81.  What  of  the  conducting  power  of  gosea  ? 
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pors.  To  illastrate  the  relative  coDducting  powers  of  flolidsi 
fluids,  and  gases :  if  we  touch  a  rod  of  metal  heated  to  120®, 
we  shall  be  severely  burned  ;  water  at  150^  will  not  scald, 
if  we  keep  the  band  still,  and  the  heat  is  gradually  raised ; 
while  air  at  300°  has  been  often  endured  without  injury. 
The  oven-girls  of  Germany,  clad  in  thick  socks  of  woollen, 
to  protect  the  feet,  enter  ovens  without  inconvenience  whero 
&11  kinds  of  culinary  operations  are  going  on,  at  a  tempera- 
ture above  800° ;  although  the  touch  of  any  metallic  article 
while  there  would  severely  burn  them. 

94.  Convection  of  heat  is  its  transportation,  as  in  liquids 
and  gases,  by  the  power  of  currents. 
Heat  applied  from  beneath  to  a  vessel 
containing  water,  warms  the  layer  or 
film  of  particles  in  contact  with  the 
vessel.  These  expand  with  the  heat, 
and  consequently,  becoming  lighter, 
rise,  and  colder  particles  supply  their 
place,  which  also  rise  in  turn,  and 
60  the  whole  contents  of  the  vessel 
come  in  quick  succession  into  con-  | 
tact  with  the  source  of  heat,  and 
convey  it  through  the  mass.  This 
is  well  illustrated  in  fig.  82,  which 
shows  how  water  acts  in  a  vessel  of 
glass,  when  heated  at  a  point  be- 
neath by  a  spirit-lamp.  Each  par- 
ticle in  turn  comes  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat,  because  of  the  per- 
fect mobility  of  the  fluid.  A  series 
of  such  currents  exists  in  every 
vessel  in  which  water  is  boiled,  and 
they  are  rendered  more  evident  by  throwing  into  it  a  few 
grains  of  some  solid  (like  amber)  so  nearly  of  the  same 
gravity  of  water  that  it  will  rise  and  fall  with  the  currents. 

95.  In  the  air,  and  in  all  gases  and  vapors,  the  same 
thing  happens.  The  earth  is  heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  and 
the  film  of  air  resting  on  the  heated  surface  rises,  to  be  re- 
placed by  cold  air.  The  rarefied  air  may  be  easily  seen,  on 
a  hot  day,  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  being  made 


Fig.  82. 


^94.  WhstiiconTdotion?  lUiutrate  it  in  water.  95.  How  ii  heat  di«trl 
oatedinair. 
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vmhle  hj  its  different  refractive  power.  Henoe  arise  manj 
aerial  currents  and  winds.  The  currents  of  the  ocean  are 
also  influenced  by  the  same  cause. 

Traiismtsswn  of  Heat, 

96.  Light  passes  through  all  transparent  bodies  alike, 
from  what  source  soever  it  may  come.  The  rays  of  heat 
from  the  mn  also,  like  the  rays  of  light  from  the  same  lu- 
minary,  pass  through  transparent  substances  with  little 
change  or  loss.  Radiant  heat,  however,  from  terrestrial 
sources,  whether  luminous  or  not,  is  in  a  great  measure  ar- 
rested by  many  transparent  substances.  If  the  sun's  rays  be 
concentrated  by  a  metallic  mirror,  the  heat  accompanying 
them  is  so  intense  at  the  focus  as  to  fuse  copper  and  silver  with 
ease.  A  pane  of  colorless  window-glass  interposed  between 
the  mirror  and  the  focus,  will  not  stop  any  considerable  part 
of  the  heat.  If  the  same  mirror  is  presented  to  any  other 
source  of  heat,  however,  (as,  for  example,  to  the  red-hot  bail, 
85,)  the  glass  plate  will  stop  nearly  all  the  beat,  although 
the  light  is  undiminished.  We  thus  distinguish  two  sorts  of 
caloritio  rays,  which  are  sometimes  called  Solar  and  Culinary 
Heat;  and  we  discover  that  substances  transparent  to  light 
are  not,  so  to  speak,  transparent  to  heat  in  a  like  degree. 
This  property  is  distinguished  from  transparency  b^  the  term 
Diadiemiaiu'i/y  (meaning  the  easy  transmission  of  heat.)  It 
appears  that  many  substances  are  eminently  diathennousi 
which  are  almost  opake  to  light;  like  smoky  quartz,  for 
example.  The  temperature  of  the  source  of  heat  has  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  number  of  rays  of  heat  which  are 
transmitted  by  a  given  screen ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  glass 
plate,  which  permits  nearly  all  the  sun's  rays  to  pass,  but 
arrests  over  65  per  cent,  of  the  rays  from  a  lamp-flame. 

97.  Our  knowledge  on  this  subject  has  been  derived  almost 
entirely  from  the  researches  of  M.  Melloni,  of  Naples.  This 
philosopher,  by  the  use  of  a  peculiar  apparatus,  called  the 
thermo-electric  pile,  was  able  to  detect  differences  of  tempera- 
ture altogether  inappreciable  by  common  thermometers.  This 
instrument  is  an  arrangement  of  little  bars  of  the  two  metals. 


96.  Diatingnish  transmission  of  heat  from  that  of  light    What  is 
diathermanoy  ?    Wha.t  was  Melloni's  research  7 
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antimony  and  bismuth,  about  fifty  of  which  are  sol- 
dered together  by  their  alternate  ends,  the  whole 
being,  with  its  case,  not  more  than  2}  inches  long, 
by  i  to  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  least  differ-  Fig.  83. 
ence  of  heat  between  the  opposite  ends  of  this  little 
battery  will  produce  an  electrical  current  capable  of  influon<y 
ing  a  magnetic  needle  in  an  instrument  called  a  gcUvanamC' 
ter,(§202.)  The  needle  of  the  galvanometer  will  move  in  exact 
accordance  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  This  is  so  delicate 
an  instrument,  that  the  radiant  heat  of  the  hand  held  ne^r 
the  battery  will  cause  the  needle  to  move  some  10^  over  iti 
graduated  circle.    In  fig.  84^  a  is  the  source  of  heat,  (an  oil- 

h        a 


Fig.  84. 

lamp  in  this  case,)  b  a  screen  having  a  hole  to  admit  the 
passage  of  a  bundle  of  rays;  c  is  the  substance  on  which  the 
ht:at  is  to  fall ;  d  the  thermo-multiplier,  or  battery,  which  is  to 
receive  the  rays  after  they  have  passed  through  the  substanoe 
c.  Two  wires  connect  the  opposite  members  of  this  battery 
with  the  galvanometer  «,  which,  for  steadiness,  is  placed  on 
a  bracket  attached  to  the  wall.  Thus  arranged,  and  with 
various  delicate  aids  which  we  cannot  here  explain,  a  vast 
number  of  most  instructive  experiments  have  been  made  on 
radiant  heat  from  different  sources,  and  its  effect  ascertained 
on  various  substances.  Four  different  sources  of  heat  were 
employed :  1.  The  naked  flame  of  an  oil-lamp;  2.  A  coil  of 
platinum  wire  heated  to  redness  by  an  alcohol-lamp ;  8.  A 
surface  of  blackened  copper  heated  to  734°;  and,  4.  The 
same  heated  to  212°  by  boiling  water.  The  first  two  of 
these  are  luminous  sources  of  heat,  the  last  two  non-luminous. 
98.  As  already  stated,  the  temperature  of  the  souroo 


97.  What  an  Melloni'i  rMearohei?  Deietiba  the  amuiftmait  la  Afk 
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greatly  influenees  the  number  of  rays  transmitted.  That 
which  has  passed  through  one  plate  of  rock-salt  has  less 
liability  to  be  arrested  by  a  second,  still  less  by  a  third,  and 
80  on. 

The  following  table  will  show  a  few  of  the  principal  re- 
sults:— 


I  of  inteipoMd  sateUncM,  oommon 
0.102  taich. 


Tranfimiesion  of  100 
rays  of  beat  from 


%i 


Rock-Bait,  transparent  and  oolorless.. 

loeland-spar 

Plate-glass 

Rock-crystal 

Rock-crystal,  brown 

Alum,  transparent 

Sngar^Kumdy , 

Ice,  pure  and  transparent 


Thus  it  appears  that  rock-salt  is  the  only  substance  which 
permits  an  equal  amount  of  heat  from  all  sources  to  pass. 
In  other  cases,  the  number  of  rays  passing  seem  pmportioned 
to  the  intensity  of  the  source.  M.  Melloni  has  called  rock- 
salt  the  glass  of  heat,  as  it  permits  heat  to  pass  with  the  same 
ease  that  glass  does  light.  It  is  supposed  that  the  difference 
found  by  experiment  in  the  diathermancy  of  bodies  is  owing 
to  a  peculiar  relation  which  the  various  rays  of  beat  sustain 
to  these  bodies,  analogous  to  that  difference  in  the  rays  of 
light  which  we  call  color.  Thus  all  other  bodies,  except  salt, 
act  on  heAt  as  colored  glasses  act  on  light,  entirely  absorbing 
some  of  the  colors,  and  allowing  others  to  pass.  In  this 
view,  rock-salt  may  be  said  to  be  colorless  as  respects  heat, 
while  alum  and  ice  are  in  the  same  sense  almost  back. 
Opake  bodies,  like  wood  and  metals,  entirely  prevent  the 
transmission  of  heat ;  but  dark-colored  quartz  crystal  is  seen, 
by  the  table,  to  differ  only  1  from  white  crystal,  and  even 
perfectly  black  glass  does  not  entirely  stop  all  heat. 

99.  By  cutting  rock-salt  into  prisms  and  lenses,  the  heat 
from  radiant  bodies  may  be  reflected,  refracted,  and  conoen- 


98.  What  inbstanoe  transmits  heat  most  readily?    Which  loait  to? 
What  if  rock'salt  oaUed  ?    99.  How  is  heat  polarised,  Ac.  ? 
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fnted,  like  ligbt,  and  doubly  refracting  minerals^  like  loe* 
iand-spar^  will  polarize  it. 


Bxparman  of  Badie$  hif  Heai. 

100.  AU  bodies  expand  with  an  increase  of  heat,  and 
diminish  with  its  loss.  The  expansion  of  a  solid  may  be 
shown  by  a  bar  of  metal  which,  as  in 
the  fig.  85,  is  provided  with  a  handle, 
which  at  ordinary  temperatures  ex*- 
actly  fits  the  gauge.  On  heating  this 
over  a  spirit-lamp,  or  by  plunging  it 
into  hot  water,  it  will  be  so  much 
expanded  in  all  its  dimensions  as  no 
longer  to  enter  the  gauge.  On  cool- 
ing it  with  ice,  it  wul  again  not  only 
enter  freely,  but  with  room  to  spare.  ^^ 
The  same  fact  is  shown  by  a  ball,  to  |Ez 
which,  when  cold,  a  ring  with  a  han- 
die  will  exactly  fit;  but  on  heating  ^'^^'  ^^' 

the  ball,  the  ring  will  no  longer  encircle  it. 

The  expansion  of  h  fluid  may  be  shown  by  filling  the  bulb 
of  a  large  tube  Tfig.  86)  with  coloured  water  to  a  mark  on 
the  stem.  On  plunging  the  bulb  into 
hot  water,  the  fiuid  is  seen  to  rise  rapidly 
in  the  stem.  If  it  be  cooled  by  a  mix- 
ture of  ice  and  water,  it  is  seen  to  sink 
considerably  below  the  line.  A  similar 
bulb  (fig.  87)  filled  with  atr,  and  hay- 
ing its  lower  end  under  water,  is  ar- 
ranged as  in  the  figure,  to  show  the 
expansion  of  air  by  heat.  The  warmth 
of  the  hand  applied  to  the  naked  ball 
will  be  sufiioient  to  cause  bubbles  of  air 
to  escape  from  the  open  end  through 
the  water ;  and  on  removing  the  hand, 
the  contraction  of  the  air  in  the  ball,  ^*«-  ®^  ^*«-  ^J' 

from  the  cooling  of  the  surface,  will  cause  a  rise  of  the  fiuid 
in  the  stem,  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  air  expelled,  aa 


100.  W1iatiioxpaiitioii7   lUutrata  it  for  a  solid.   For  a  liquid.    Toi 
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shown  in  the  figure.  The  slightest  change  of  tempeiaioFe 
will  cause  this  column  of  fluid  to  move,  as  the  air  expands 
or  contracts.     In  fact,  it  is  the  old  air-thermometer. 

101.  Expansion  of  Solids. — Expansion  by  heat  varies 
greatly:  1.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  substance ;  and, 
2.  Not  in  degree  only,  but  also  in  the  law  which  it  follows. 
In  solids,  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  of  water,  the  rate 
of  expansion  in  the  same  solid  is  equal  for  each  additional 
degree.  In  experiments  on  this  subject,  rods  of  equal  length 
are  used,  composed  of  the  various  subjects  of  experiment, 
whose  expansion  in  length  is  accnrately  measured. 

In  fig.  88,  the 
rod  t  is  confined 
by  a,  so  that  its 
free  end  bears 
against  6.  Heat- 
ed by  an  alcohol 
lamp,  or  other 
source  of  heat,  it 
expands  and  car- 
ries forward  the 
Fig.  88.  index  g  over  the 

graduated  arc  c.  On  cooling,  it  contracts,  and  the  sprint  a 
moves  the  index  back  again  to  the  starting  point.  This 
linear  expansion,  multiplied  by  3,  gives  the  expansion  in 
volume  very  nearly.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  following 
solids,  when  heated  from  32^  to  212^  Fahrenheit,  the  ex- 
pansion ' 


In  Length. 


In  Balk. 


339  parts  of  sine 


349 

523 

683 

643 

810 

921 

1008 

1113 

2831 


lead 

silTer 

copper 

gold 

iron 

antimony 

platinum 

white  glass  > 

black  marble 


—   340     or    112  parts  »  113 


350 
524 
584 
644 


116 
174 
194 
217 


—    811     *'     270 


"  —117 
"  —176 
"  —195 
«  —218 
«271 


922     "     307      "    —308 


.1007 
'1114 
.2832 


335 
371 
943 


"    —336 

—  372 

—  944 


102.  The  expansion  of  fluids  is  ether  apparent  or  absolute^ 
according  as  the  dilatation  of  the  containing  vessel  is  or  is  not 

101.  What  is  the  rate  of  expansion  in  solidi  ?    Describe  fig.  88.    0iTt 
tzamples  from  table,  in  length  and  balk. 
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taken  into  account.  This  fact  may  be 
illustrated  in  the  annexed  apparatus,  (fig. 
89,)  where  a  tube  of  glass  is  bent  twice  at 
right  angles,  the  open  ends  a  and  h  upper- 
most; a  larger  tube  surrounds  each,  leaving 
two  cells,  in  which  water  of  different  tem- 
peratures may  be  poured.  The  inner  tube 
is  filled,  for  example,  with  colored  water, 
of  the  ordinary  temperature,  to  the  level  P; 
hot  water  is  now  poured  into  the  outer  cell 
of  6,  when  an  immediate  elevation  of  level 
in  the  colored  fluid  is  seen  to  m.  This  is 
on  the  principle  that  the  heights  of  columns 
of  liquids  in  equilibrium  are  inverse  to  their 
densities.  In  this  manner  it  has  been  de-  jz 
termined  that  in  heating  from  33°  to  212°,  /_ 
9  measures  of  alcohol  becomes  10;  of  water,  ^  7^ 
23  measures  becomes  24 ;  and  of  mercury,  ^^*  ^^' 

55  measures  becomes  56.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  the  com- 
mon changes  of  the  seasons  the  bulk  of  spirits  varies  about 
5  per  centum.  It  has  been  determined,  also,  that  liquids 
are  progressively  more  expansible  at  higher  than  at  lower 
temperatures.  The  liquefied  gases  illustrate  this  law  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  for  fluid  carbonic  acid,  as  observed  by 
M.  Thilorier,  has  a  dilatation  four  times  greater  than  is  ob- 
served in  common  air  at  the  same  temperatures.  The  law 
of  expansion  in  liquids  is  not  yet  well  made  out. 

103.  Unequal  Expansion  of  Water, — The  general  law  of 
expansion  for  nearly  all  solids  ^nd  fluids,  especially  within 
the  limits  of  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  is, 
that  each  solid  or  fluid  expands,  or  contracts,  an  equal  amount 
for  every  like  increase,  and  reduction  of,  temperature,  each 
body  having  its  own  rate  of  dilatation.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions  to  this  law,  of  which  water  offers  a 
remarkable  example.  As  the  comfort,  and  even  habitability 
of  our  globe,  are  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  this  excep- 
tion to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  it  is  worthy  of  special 
notice. 

If  we  fill  a  large  thermometer-tube  or  bulbed  glass  (fig.  90) 
with  water,  and  place  it  in  a  freezing  mixture,  where  wo 


102.  Describe  the  apparatas  fig.  89.    What  is  the  expansion  of  irator? 
Of  aloohol  ?    103.  What  inequality  in  the  expansion  of  water  ? 
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can  observe  the  fall  of  tbe  iemperatnre  bj  tbe 
thermometer,  we  shall  see  the  column  descend 

i  regularly  with  the  temperature,  until  it  reaches 
39- ®1  F.,  when  the  contrary  effect  will  take  place : 
the  water  then  begins  suddenly  to  rise  in  the  tube, 
by  a  regular  expansion,  until  the  temperature 
falls  to  32^,  when  so  sudden  a  dilatation  takei 
place  as  to  throw  the  water  in  a  jet  from  the  open 
orifice.  If,  on  the  other  band,  we  beat  water  in 
such  an  apparatus,  commencing  at  32^,  we  shall 
find  that,  until  the  temperature  rises  to  40^,  the 
fluid,  in  place  of  expanding  as  we  might  expect. 
Fig.  90.  will  actually  contract.  Water  has,  therefore, 
its  greatest  density  at  39^*5,  and  its  density  is 
tbe  same  for  equal  temperatures  above  and  below  this  point; 
thus  we  shall  find  it  having  a  similar  density  at  34°  and  45^ 
104.  Beneficial  Results. — Let  us  now  observe  what  useful 
end  this  curious  irregularity  in  the  expansion  of  water  sub- 
serves. When  winter  approaches,  the  lakes  and  rivers,  by 
the  contact  of  the  cold  air,  begin  to  lose  their  heat  on  the 
surface;  the  colder  water,  being  more  dense,  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  its  place  is  supplied  by  warmer  water  rising  from 
below.  A  system  of  circulation  is  thus  set  in  motion,  and 
its  tendency,  if  the  mass  of  water  is  not  too  large,  is  to  reduce 
the  whole  gradually  to  the  same  temperature  throughout. 
When,  however,  the  water  has  cooled  to  39^-5,  this  circula- 
tion is  arrested  by  the  operation  of  the  law  just  explained : 
below  this  point  the  water  no  longer  contracts  by  cooling, 
and  of  course  does  not  sink ;  but  on  the  contrary  expanding, 
as  before  explained,  it  becomes  relatively  lighter,  and  remains 
on  the  surface :  the  temperature  of  this  layer  or  upper  stratum 
gradually  falls,  until  the  freezing  point  is  reached,  and  a 
film  of  ice  is  formed.  But  as  ice  is  a  very  bad  conductor, 
the  heat  now  escapes  with  extreme  slowness;  all  currents 
tending  to  convey  away  the  cooler  parts  of  the  water  are 
arrested,  and  the  thickness  of  the  ice  can  increase  only  by 
the  slow  conduction  through  the  film  already  formed  :  the 
consequence  is,  that  our  most  severe  winttTS  fail  to  make  ice 
of  any  great  thickness.     Other  causes,  also,  which  we  shall 


What  is  its  maximum  density  ?  104.  What  benefioial  result  follows  7 
Why  is  fireexing  a  slow  process  ?  Describe  the  mode  of  freeskig  of  lakes 
andriTtrs. 
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pTtisenily  explain  y  co-operate  at  all  times  to  render  the  frees* 
ing  of  water  a  very  slow  process.  We  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  wisdom  of  that  Power,  which  not  only  frames 
great  general  laws  for  the  government  of  matter,  but  also 
makes  exceptions  to  them,  when  the  welfare  of  His  creatures 
requires  them. 

105.  The  eocpansion  of  all  gase*  and  vapours  is  the  same 
for  an  equal  degree  of  heat,  and  equal  increments  of  heat 
produce  equal  amounts  of  expansion.  The  rate  of  expansion 
amounts  to  ^^^jth  part  of  the  volume  of  the  gas  at  0°  for 
each  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  or  between  82^  and  212^ 
to  0*366,  or  more  than  i  of  the  initial  volume  of  the  gas. 

When  gases  are  near  the  point  of  compression  at  which 
they  become  liquid,  this  law  becomes  irregular,  and  is  not 
9tricily  true  for  all  gases ;  but  the  departures  from  the  law 
arc  so  small  that  we  need  not  mention  them  here. 

106.  Practical  application  of  the  laws  of  expansion  in 
solids  are  frequently  made  with  great  advantage  in  the  arts. 
The  rivets  which  hold  together  the  plates  of  iron  in  steam- 
boilers  are  put  in  and  secured  while  red-hot,  and  on  cooling 
draw  together  the  opposite  edges  of  the  plates  with  great 
power.  The  wheelwright  secures  the  parts  of  %  carriage- 
wheel  by  a  red-hot  tire,  or  belt  of  iron,  which  being  quickly 
quenched,  before  it  chars  the  wood,  binds  the  whole  fabric 
together  with  wonderful  firmness.  The  walls  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Arts,  in  Paris,  after  they  had  bulged  badly,  were 
safely  drawn  into  a  vertical  position,  by  the  altemat'e  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  large  rods  of  iron  passed  across  it, 
and  so  secured  by  screw-nuts  and  heated  by  Argand  lamps 
as  to  draw  the  walls  inward.  Towers  of  churches  and  other 
buildings  have  been  thrown  down  or  otherwise  injured  by 
the  expansion  of  large  iron  rods  (anchors)  built  into  the 
masonry  with  the  design  of  strengthening  them.  The  Bun- 
ker Hill  monument  is  daily  bent  out  of  a  perfect  vertical 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  expanding  the  granite  of  which  it 
is  built.  The  mechanical  arts  are,  in  fact,  full  of  beautiful 
applications  of  the  principles  of  expansion.  Among  these 
we  may  mention 

107.  The  Compensation  Pendulum^  adapted  to  regulating 
the  rate  of  time-pieces.     The  length  of  the  pendulum  is 

105.  AYhat  u  the  law  of  ezpanrion  in  gaf  ea  ?  How  much  does  air  dilate 
§at  eaoh  degree  ?    106.  Mention  some  instances  of  expansion  in  the  arts. 
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altered  by  variations  of  temperature,  and  of  course  the  rate 
of  the  clock  is  disturbed.  A  perfect  compeusation  for  this 
error  is  obtained  bj  the  use  of  a  compouud 
pendulum  of  brass  and  iron,  or  other  two 
.  metals,  arranged  as  is  shown  iu  fig.  92,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  expansion  of  one 
metal  downward  will  exactly  counteract  that 
of  the  other  metal  upward;  thus  keeping 
the  ball  of  the  pendulum  at  a  uniform  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  suspension.  The 
shaded  bars  represent  the  iron,  and  the  light 
ones  the  brass.  The  same  object  is  accom- 
plished by  using  mercury,  as  shown  in  fig. 
91,  contained  in  a  glass  or  steel  vessel  at  the 
end  of  the  pendulum-rod.  The  expansion 
which  lengthens  the  rod  also  increases  the 
I  volume  of  the  mercury;  this  increase  of  bulk 
in  the  mercury  raises  the  centre  of  gravity  to 
an  exactly  compensating  amount,  and  the 
Fie  92  ^^^^^  remains  unaltered  in  rate.  Watches  and 
'  chronometers  are  regulated  by  a  like  beautiful 
contrivan(^.  The  balance-wheel,  (tig.  93,)  on  whose  uniform 
motion  the  regularity  of  the  watch  or  chronometer  depends, 
is  lialile  to  a  change  of  dimensions  from 
heat  or  cold.  If  made  smaller,  it  will 
move  faster,  and  if  larger,  slower.  To 
I  avoid  this  error,  the  outside  of  the  wheel 
is  made  of  brass,  the  inside  of  steel,  and 
'  cut  at  two  opposite  points;  one  end  of 
each  part  is  screwed  to  the  arm,  and  the 
loose  ends  of  the  rim,  being  united  by  a 
screw,  are  drawn  in  or  thrown  out  by 
the  changes  of  temperature,  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  change ;  thus  perfectly  adapting  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel  to  the  force  of  the  spring.  The  principle  of 
this  whoel,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  same  as  in  the  compound 
bars,  (107.)  A  pendulum  of  pine-wood  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  clocks,  because  it  is  so  little  changed  by  varia- 
tions of  temperature. 

108.  The  unequal  expansion  of  solufs  is  well  shown  by 


Fig.  91. 


Fig.  93. 


1G7.  What  is  the  compensation  pendulom?    What  the  mercurial? 
What  is  the  compensation  balance  ? 
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joining  finnlj,  by  rivets,  two  bars,  one  of  iron  and  one  of 

brass,  as  in  fig.  94.    When  j..    g^ 

they  are  heated,  the  brass  ^        .  ^  ^         '  . ' 

expanding  most,  will  cause  ™=**i=^^=^^i^^^^^^£S£? 

the  compound  bar  to  bend, 

as  shown  in  the  fig.  95.  - — r^^.^-^ — ^tttt-^^ 

If  they  are  cooled  by  ice,  i-^'^  '-'^ 

the  brass  contracting  most,  *^'  ^^' 

will  bend  the  united  metals  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  Thermometer, 

109.  The  Thermom/eter  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
heat  by  the  expansion  of  various  liquids  and  solids.  This  in- 
strument was  invented  by  Sanctorio,  an  Italian,  in  A.  D.  1590. 
His  was  an  air-thermometer,  such  as  is  figured  in  the  context. 
A  bulb  of  glass  with  a  long  stem  is  placed  with  its  r-\ 
mouth  downward,  in  a  vessel  containing  a  portion  v^ 
of  colored  water,  (fig.  96.)  A  part  of  the  air 
being  first  expelled  from  the  ball  by  expansion,  the 
fluid  rises  to  a  convenient  point  in  the  stem,  to  which 
is  attached  a  scale  of  equal  part^i,  with  degrees  or 
divisions  marked  by  some  arbitrary  rule.  Thus 
arranged,  the  instrument  indicates  with  great  deli- 
cacy any  limited  change  of  temperature  in  the  sur- 
rounding air.  The  portion  of  air  confined  in  the 
ball,  when  heated,  expands,  and  pressing  on  the 
column  of  fluid  in  the  stem,  drives  it  down,  accord-  ^ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  expansion  or  the  degree  of 
heat;  and  the  reverse  results  from  a  decrease  of 
temperature.  The  air  thermometer  has  given  place  to  ^^S*  '^' 

110.  The  Common  Therm>om^ter. — This  instrument  indi- 
cates changes  of  temperature  by  the  expansion  of  mercury  or 
of  alcohol  contained  in  the  bulb  blown  upon  the  end  of  a  very 
fine  glass  tube.  Mercury  possesses  very  remarkable  properties 
fitting  it  for  a  thermometric  fluid :  it  may  easily  be  obtained 
pure  'f  its  rate  of  expansion  is  singularly  uniform  between 
Its  boiling  and  freezing  points,  and  the  range  of  temperature 
between  these  points  i»  greater  than  in  any  other  fluid,  (about 
660°  Fahr.)  For  verylow  temperatures  alcohol  is  preferred, 
as  it  has  never  yet  been  solidified,  even  with  the  intensest 

108.  Describe  figs.  94  and  95.  109.  What  is  the  thermometer?  Oe- 
•eribe  Sanotorio's  Uiermometer.  110.  Desoribe  the  common  thermometer. 
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artificial  cold  of  the  carbonic  acid  bath  (§151,)  or  of  tbe  arctic 
regions.  The  precautions  needed  to  make  a  thermometer^ 
such  as  will  meet  the  demands  of  modern  science,  are  too 
numerous  to  be  fully  described  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
by  expanding  the  air  in  the  empty  ball,  while  the  open  end 
of  the  tube  is  covered  with  mercury,  a  portion  of  it  is  carried 
in  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  boiling  this, 
all  air  is  expelled  and  the  tube  entirely  filled 
with  mercury.  The  quantity  is  so  adjusted 
by  trial  that  it  will  stand  at  a  convenient 
height  in  the  tube.  Finally,  the  tube  is  sealed 
by  the  lamp,  while  the  contained  mercury  is 
expanded  to  completely  fill  it.  The  empty 
space  in  a  good  thermometer  is  therefore  a 
torricellian  vacuum. 

111.  Graduation  of  Thermometers, — The 
scales  adapted  to  the  thermometer  in  various 
countries  are  divided  into  arbitrary  degrees, 
and,  unfortunately  for  science,  the  scales  differ 
widely.  There  are,  however,  tyfo  fixed  points 
in  all,  which  are  determined  by  direct  ex- 
periment. These  are  the  boiling  and  freezing 
points  of  water,  or,  more  accurately,  the  melt- 
ing point  of  ice.  The  space  between  these 
two  points  is  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  equal  parts,  according  to  the  scale  to  be 
employed.  In  France,  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  generally,  the  scale  of  Celsius,  or 
Centigrade,  is  employed,  which  divides  this 
space  into  100  degrees.  In  England  and 
America  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit,  a  Hollan- 
der, is  adopted.  This  scale  adopts  for  its 
zero  point  the  cold  produced  by  a  freezing 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt;  which  its  author 
assumed  to  be  the  greatest  possible  cold.  The 
word/OTo  signifies  nothing,  but  we  know  that 
as  cold  is  tbe  mere  absence  of  heat,  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect'  an  absolute  zero.  The  scale 
of  R^umur,  adopting  the  melting  of  ice  as 
zero,  divides  the  space  between  that  point  and 
the  boiling  of  water  into  80  degrees.     The 


ith 


Pig.  97. 


111.  How  are  thermometeri  graduated  ?    What  are  fixed  pointi  ? 
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icale  of  De  Lisle,  which  is  no  longer  used,  read  downward 
from  zero  at  boiling  water  to  150°,  the  freezing  of  the  same. 
Annexed,  in  fig.  97,  we  have  these  four  scales  compared.  It 
will  be  seen  that  zero  Centigrade  is  zero  R^umur  and  32° 
Fahrenheit;  while  100*»  C.  =80*»  R.  =212*»  F.  In  other 
words,  these  three  scales  divide  the  space  between  the  two 
fixed  points  respectively  into  lOO**  C,  80**  R.,  and  ISO**  F. ;  or, 
reducing  to  smallest  terms,  5®  C.  =  4**  R  .=  9**  F.  To  reduce 
Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit,  we  can  multiply  by  9  and  divide 
by  5,  and  add  82°  to  the  quotient,  and  vice  vena.  Suppose 
we  wish  to  know  what  70°  C.  is  on  Fahrenheit's  scale;  we 
have  the  proportion  5 : 9  : :  70° :  126^  K  we  add  82^  which 
is  the  difference  between  zero  of  F.  and  C,  we  have  126**  -f- 
32°  =  168°,  which  is  the  number  required,  for  70°  C.  = 
158°  F.  In  stating  thermometrical  degrees,  the  sign  -f-  ^ 
used  for  points  above  zero,  and  —  for  those  below.  Fahren^ 
heit's  scale  is  the  one  employed  in  this  work. 

112.  The  Seif-Registering  Thermometer  is  a  form  of  the 
instrument  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
extremes  of  variations  which  may  occur,  as,  for  instance, 
during  the  night.  It  consists  of  two  horizontal  thermometers 
attached  to  one  frame,  as  in  fig.  98 ;  6  is  a  mercurial  ther* 


Fig.  98. 

mometer,  and  measures  the  maocimum  temperature,  by  push- 
ing forward,  with  the  expansion  of  the  column,  a  short  piece 
of  steel  wire,  of  such  size  as  to  move  easily  in  the  bore  of 
the  tube ;  it  is  left  by  the  mercury  at  the  remotest  point 
reached  by  the  expansion ;  a  is  a  spirit-of-wine  thermometer, 
and  measures  the  minimum  temperature.  It  contains  a  short 
cylinder  of  porcelain,  shown  in  the  figure,  which  retires  with 
the  alcohol  on  the  contraction  of  the  column  of  fluid,  but 
does  not  advance  on  its  expansion. 

Kume  tbe  three  scales.  What  is  boiling  water  in  each  f  What  freei- 
lag  7  CouTcrt  Centigrade  70»  to  Fahrenheit  112.  What  Ib  the  lelf. 
TCgiiteiing  thermometer  ^ 
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113.  The  Differential  Thermometer  is  a  form  of  air-tber- 
mometery  so  Darned  because  it  denotes  only  differences  of 

temperature.  It  consists  of  two  bulbs 
on  one  tube,  bent  twice  at  right  angle% 
and  supported,  as  shown  in  fig.  99.  A 
little  sulphuric  acid,  water,  or  other 
fluid  partly  fills  the  stem  only.  When 
the  bulbs  of  this  instrument  are  heated 
or  cooled  alike,  no  change  is  seen  in  the 
position  of  the  column ;  but  the  instant 
any  inequality  of  temperature  exists 
between  them,  as  from  the  bringing  the 
hand  near  one  of  them,  the  column  of 
Fig.  99.  fl^J^J  moves  rapidly  over  the  scale.     A 

modification  of  this  instrument,  of  great  delicacy,  was  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Howard  of  Baltimore,  in  which  sulphuric  ether 
was  the  fluid  used,  the  bulbs  being  vacuous  of  air. 

114.  A  Pt/rom^ter  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  high 
temperatures.  As  mercury  boils  at  about  660^,  we  can 
estimate  the  temperature  of  fused  metals,  and  the  like,  only 
by  the  expansion  of  solids.  The  only  instrument  of  this 
sort  which  we  need  mention,  as  it  is  the  only  one  susceptible 
of  accuracy,  is  Daniell's  Register  Pyrometer.  It  consists  of 
a  hollow  case  of  black-lead,  or  plumbago,  into  which  is 
dropped  a  bar  of  platinum,  secured  to  its  place  by  a  strap 
of  platinum  and  a  wedge  of  porcelain.  The  whole  is  then 
heated,  as,  for  instance,  by  placing  it  in  a  pot  of  molten  silver, 

whose  temperature  we  wish  to 
ascertain.  The  metal  bar  expands 
much  more  than  the  case  of  black- 
lead,  and  being  confined  from 
moving  in  any  but  an  upward 
direction,  drives  forward  the  arm 
of  a  lever,  as  shown  in  fig.  100, 
over  a  graduated  arc,  on  which 
we  read  the  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale :  (this  graduation  haa 
been  determined  beforehand  with 
great  care.)  This  instrument 
gives  very  accurate  results;  by 
Fig.  100.  it  the  melting  point  of  cast  iron 


^ 


113.  VnaX  the  differratUl?    Hi.  Whftt  %xt  pyrometen*?    Dmribt 
DtnieU'i. 
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has  been  found  to  be  2786°  F.,  and  of  silver  I860**  F 
The  highest  heat  of  a  good  wind-furnace  is  probably  not 
mach  above  3300**.  Fig,  88  (101)  is  a  pyrometer  of  ordi- 
nary construction. 

115.  Breguefs  thermometer  is  constructed 
upon  the  principle  of  the  unequal  expansion 
of  metals,  (107.)  A  compound  piece  of  me- 
tal is  formed  by  soldering  together  two  equal 
masses  of  silver  and  platina — two   metals 

whose  expansion  is  very  unequal.     This  is 

roUed  thin  and  coiled  into  a  spiral  as  shown  «.  ^ai 
m  a  by  (ng.  101.)  It  is  suspended  from  a 
fixed  point  p,  while  its  lower  end  is  free  and  carries  an 
index  t.  Variations  of  temperature  cause  this  spiral  to  un- 
wind or  wind  up,  and  these  motions  are  indicated  by  the 
motion  of  the  pointer.  This  is  a  more  delicate  thermometer 
than  any  mercurial  or  spirit  one.  A  beautiful  modification 
of  Breguet's  thermometer  has  been  contrived  by  Mr.  Saxton, 
to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  sea  in  deep  soundings. 

116.  All  thermometers  for  accurate  research  are  divided 
on  the  glass  stem  by  aid  of  a  graduating  engine  and  mi- 
crometer ;  each  instrument  being,  according  to  the  plan  of 
Regnaulty  graduated  by  an  arbitrary  scale. 

Capacity  for  JSeaty  or  Specific  Heat. 

117.  Different  bodies  have  different  capacities  for  heat. 
If  equal  measures  of  mercury  and  of  water,  for  example, 
are  exposed  to  the  same  source  of  heat,  the  mercury  will 
reach  a  given  temperature  more  than  twice  as  soon  as  the 
water,  and  it  will  cool  again  in  half  the  time.  Mercury  is 
said,  therefore,  to  have  only  half  the  capacity  for  heat  which 
water  has.  We  learn  by  trial  that  each  substance  in  like 
manner  has  its  own  relations  to  heat  as  respects  capacity 
This  is  called  also  specific  heat,  a  term  synonymous  with 
capacity.  Water  is  adopted  as  the  standard  of  comparison 
for  this  property,  and  the  trial  is  usually  made  upon  equal 
weights  rather  than  upon  equal  measures  of  the  substances 
compared.  Specific  heat  connects  itself  curiously  with  the 
atomic  constitution  of  matter.     Several  modes  may  be  em- 

115.  What  is  the  metallio  thermometer?  116.  How  are  thermometers 
Mcurately  griuluated  ?  117.  What  u  capacity  for  heat  ?  Give  ezaipplot. 
What  is  specific  heat? 
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ployed  to  determine  it;  as  by  mixture,  by  melting,  by 
warming,  or  by  cooling.  The  determination  of  this  property 
is  called  cahrimetry,  and  the  modes  of  experiment  mosi' 
usual  arc  either  by  mixture  or  by  the  fusion  of  ice. 

118.  The  MeUwd  of  Mixtures, — If  a  pint  measure  of 
water,  at  150°,  be  mixed  quickly  with  an  equal  measure  of 
the  same  fluid  at  50°,  the  two  measures  of.  fluid  will  have 
the  temperature  of  100°,  or  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the 
two  temperatures  before  mixturo.  If,  however,  we  rapidly 
mingle  a  measure  of  water  at  150°,  and  an  equal  measure 
of  mercury  at  50,  we  shall  find  that  they  will  have  the  tem- 
perature of  118°.  The  mercury  has  gained  68°,  and  the 
water  lost  about  half  as  much,  or  only  82°.  Hence  we 
infer  that  the  same  quantity  of  heat  can  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  mercury  through  twice  as  many  degrees  as  that  of 
water,  and  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  will  bo  to  that 
of  mercury  as  1 :  0*47,  when  compared  by  measure.  But 
if  we  divide  this  number  (0*47)  by  the  density  of  mercury 
(13*5)  we  obtain  the  number  0.085,  which  expresses  the 
specific  heat  by  a  comparison  of  weights.  Water  has  then 
more  than  80  times  the  capacity  for  heat  which  is  found  in 
mercury;  and  in  this  peculiarity  we  find  an  important  rea- 
son of  the  singular  fitness  of  this  fluid  metal  for  the  con- 
struction of  thermometers. 

119.  Bi/  tJie  melting  of  ice  in  the  calorimeter  of  Lavoisier, 
IS  in  fig.  102,  the  capacity  of  most  substances  for  heat  has 


•een  determined. 


Fig.  102. 


A  set  of  metallic  vessels  ahc  are  so 
arranged  that  when  a  warm  body  is 
placed  in  c,  all  the  heat  it  gives  off  in 
cooling  will  go  to  melt  the  lump^  of  ice 
surrounding  it.  The  water  o(  fusion 
escapes  at  the  cock  8,  and  is  measured 
in  the  graduated  glass  beneath.  To 
cut  off  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  air, 
the  space  between  a  and  h  is  also  filled 
with  ice.  The  water  which  melts  from 
this  portion  is  carried  away  by  r.  In 
this  apparatus  the  relative  capacities 
of  all  solid  and  fluid  substances  may, 
with  proper  precautions,  bo  accurately 


What  is  calorimetry  ?    118.  Describe  the  method  of  miztiires. 
What  is  LaToisier'i  calorimeter  ? 


119. 
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determined  by  the  respective  measures  of  water  wbicb  flow 
from  s  during  the  experiment,  in  which  each  body  cools 
from  an  agreed  temperature,  (e.  g,  212°)  to  32°,  the  constant 
temperature  of  c.  The  same  result  may  be  reached  in  some 
oases  more  simply  by  employing  a  large  lump 
of  solid  ice  a  (fig.  108)  io  which  a  well  W  has 
been  scooped  out,  and  covered  by  a  lid  of  ice  b,  I 
Any  solid  substance,  or  a  fluid  contained  in  a  I 
glass  flask,  may  be  placed  in  W,  and,  when  the  | 
temperature  has  fallen  to  82°,  the  water  con-  ».  .q, 
tained  in  W  may  be  measured  as  before.  To  es-  **' 
timate  the  capacity  of  heat  in  gases,  atmospheric  air  ii 
chosen  as  unity — and  the  method  of  melting  is  adopted  by 
passing  a  certain  volume  of  gas  through  a  tube  refrigerated 
by  ice. 

120.  It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  capa- 
city of  bodies  for  heat  is  a  phenomenon  not  indicated  by 
the  thermometer.  In  the  foregoing  experiments,  water  and 
mercury  have  been  each  heated  to  212°,  and  yet  the  result 
demonstrates  that  an  equal  weight  of  water  contains  at  that 
temperature  about  80  times  as  much  heat  as  the  mercury. 
The  thermometer  can  indicate  only  actual  intensity  of  heat^ 
and  not  its  volume  or  quantity. 

In  the  following  table  of  specific  heats,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  property  has  much  connection  with  the  physical 
condition  of  bodies  as  respects  fluidity  or  crystalline  ar- 
rangements, as  is  evident  by  comparing  the  capacity  of 
water  and  ice,  and  of  the  various  forms  of  carbon : — 

Water 1000  ]  Sulphur 177 


Ice 613 

Torpentine 468 

C&rboD  (chATCoal)  241 

Aathracite  (Pa.)  201 

Graphite 201 

Diamond 146 

Stoel 116 


Sulphur      lately 

fused 184 

Ether 520 

Alcohol 660 

Mercury 33 

Ipon 114 

Copper 95 


Zinc 95 

Braas 94 

SUver 6f 

Antimony 51 

Gold 32 

Lead. 31 

PhosphoruB 118 

GlaeB 197 


Changes  produced  by  Heat  in  the  State  of  Bodies, 

121.  Fluidity  \^  a  result  of  temperature,  as  is  seen  in  the 
familiar  case  of  water,  which  is  either  ice,  water,  or  steam^ 


What  gimpler  one  ib  described  ?    120.  What  does  the  thermometer  ttil 
in  indicating  ?    Give  examples  from  table.    121.  What  is  floidity  ? 
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according  to  the  teroperatare  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Many 
solids  can  be  melted  by  an  increase  of  temperature,  and  the 
melting  point  is  always  the  same  for  a  given  solid.  Some 
substances  pass  at  once  to  the  fluid  state,  while  others, 
as  wax,  assume  an  intermediate  pasty  condition,  and  others, 
like  ice,  fuse  very  slowly  indeed.  The  degree  of  heat  at 
which  bodies  melt  varies  exceedingly.  Thus  platinum  ia 
not  melted  at  3280^.  Iron  melts  at  about  2800'' ;  gold,  at 
2016°;  silver,  1873° ;  zinc,  773°;  lead,  612°;  tin,  442°; 
Newton's  alloy,  212°;  potassium,  136° ;  phosphorus,  108°; 
wax,  142°;  tallow,  92°;  olive  oil,  36°;  ice,  32°;  milk, 
30°;  wines,  20°;  mercury, —39°;  fluid  ammonia, —46°; 
ether,  — 47° ;  while  pure  alcohol  is  not  solid  at  175°  below 
Fahrenheit's  zero. 

122.  Liquefaction  is  attended  by  a  remarkable  absorption 
of  heat.  We  have  already  seen  that  two  equal  measures  of 
water  at  different  temperatures  assume  when  mingled  the 
mean*  of  their  previous  temperatures,  (118.)  If,  however, 
we  take  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°,  and  a  pound  of  water  at 
212°,  we  shall  find,  when  the  ice  is  melted,  that  the  two 
pounds  of  water  haMO  the  temperature  of  only  52°  ;  the  ice 
gains  only  20°,  while  the  water  has  lost  160°.  There  are, 
then,  140°  of  heat  lost  in  producing  this  change.  We  can 
take  another  mode  of  trial.  Let  us  expose  a  pound  of  ice 
and  a  pound  of  water,  each  at  32°,  to  a  constant  source  of 
heat,  in  two  vessels  every  way  alike,  and  note  the  changes 
of  temperature  by  the  thermometer.  The  same  quantity 
of  heat  is  flowing  into  each  vessel.  When  the  ice  is  all 
melted,  we  shall  find  that  the  water  into  which  it  is  con- 
verted has  still  only  the  temperature  of  32°,  while  the  other 
pound  of  water  has  risen  from  32°  to  172°  :  here  again  we 
gee  the  loss  of  140°  of  heat  used  in  converting  the  ice  into 
water.  We  may  reverse  the  last  experiment,  and  take  equal 
weights  of  ice  at  32°  and  water  at  172°  and  mix  them : 
when  the  ice  is  all  melted  the  mixture  will  still  have  the 
temperature  of  only  32° ;  so  that,  in  whatever  way  we  may 
make  the  trial,  we  constantly  observe  the  loss  of  140°  of 
heat.  This  is  called  the  lieat  of  fluid Itr/^  it  being  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  water  iu  a  fluid  state ;  and  it  is  also 
designated  latent  heaty  because  it  is  lost,  absorbed,  or  con- 
Name  the  fluidity -points  of  several  bodies.  122.  What  phenomenon 
attends  liquefaction?  Givo  on  example.  How  is  this  reversed?  What 
Si  latent  heat? 
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oealed,  as  it  were,  and  no  indication  of  it  can  be  found  bj 
the  thermometer. 

123.  This  law  is  equally  illustrated  by  the  slow  freezing 
of  water.  If  a  vessel  £lled  with  water  at  52®  be  placed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  82^,  it  will  rapidly  cool  down  to  82®  by 
the  loss  of  20®  of  temperature.  After  this,  it  will,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  thermometer,  remain  at  32°,  until  it  is  aU 
converted  to  solid  ice ;  although  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is 
all  the  while  giving  out  a  quantity  of  heat,  which  had  before 
been  insensible  or  latent.  If  the  water  had  been  ten 
minutes  in  cooling  from  52®  to  32®,  (or  in  losing  20®,) 
then  it  would  require  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  or  seven 
times  as  long,  for  it  to  become  completely  frozen.  If,  then, 
in  equal  times  it  lost  equal  degrees  of  heat,  its  latent  heat 
will  be  20®  X  7  =  140®,  which  is  the  same  result  as 
before. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  seeming  paradox  that  freezing  is  a 
warming  process.  By  experiment  we  may  show  that  water 
may  be  cooled  some  8  or  9  degrees  below  its  freezing  point 
and  still  remain  liquid,  if  its  surface  be  covered  with  a  thin 
film  of  oil,  or  if  it  is  a  thin  smooth  vessel,  kept  quite  still ; 
but  the  least  disturbance  will  cause  it,  when  in  this  situa- 
tion, to  become  solid  at  once,  and  the  temperature  will  im- 
mediately rise  from  23®  or  24®  to  32®.  The  freezing  of  a 
part  has  therefore  given  out  heat  enough  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  from  24®  to  32®,  or  through  8®.  Our 
domestic  experience  in  cold  climates  often  supplies  examples 
of  this  fact.  The  solidification  of  a  saturated.solution  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  also  an  example  of  the  same  nature ;  the  ves- 
sel containing  the  solution  becomes  sensibly  warm.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  true  that  melting  is  a  cooling  process.  A  solid 
can  melt  only  by  absorbing  heat  from  surrounding  bodies, 
which  must,  of  course,  become  cooler.  Hence,  in  part,  the 
cooling  influence  of  an  iceberg,  which  is  often  felt  for  many 
leagues,  or  of  a  large  body  of  snow  on  a  distant  mountain  ; 
and  the  chill  felt  in  the  air  on  a  bright  day  in  spring,  when 
snow  is  rapidly  melting  on  the  ground. 

It  is  a  wise  order  of  nature  Siat  makes  the  freezing  and 
thawing  of  snow  and  ice  extremely  slow  and  gradual  pro- 


123.  IDustrate  it  by  tbe  freezing  of  water.  How  may  water  remaia 
liquid  below  82°  f  How  is  lireesing  a  warming  prooeM  ?  What  proof 
cS  deftgn  if  here  indicated? 
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068868.  If  water  became  solid  at  onoe  on  reaching  32^,  it 
would  be  soddenlj  frozen  to  a  great  depth ;  and  if  ic» 
melted  as  quickly  on  reaching  the  same  temperature,  the 
most  sudden  and  dreadful  floods  wx>uld  accompany  these 
events,  and  the  common  changes  of  the  seasons  would  be 
calamitous  to  human  comfort  and  life. 

124.  Freezing  mixtures  owe  their  powers  to  the  principles 
just  explained.  Ice-cream  is  frozen  by  a  mixture  of  snow 
or  pounded  ice'  with  common  salt.  In  this  casCi  the  two 
solids  are  rapidly  changed  to  fluids ;  the  ice  is  melted  by 
the  salt,  and  the  salt  is  dissolved  by  the  water  from  the 
melting  ice.  Both  these  operations  absorb  a  large  quantity 
of  heat.  The  surrounding  bodies  are  called  on  to  supply  the 
heat  reauired,  and  the  cream  in  a  thin  metallic  vessel  cools 
80  rapidly  as  to  be  soon  turned  to  ice.  The  thermometer 
will  fall  in  this  operation  to  0°  F. ;  and  this  was  the  very 
experiment  by  which  Fahrenheit  (111)  assumed  that  he  had 
attained  to  a  true  zen.  of  cold.  * 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  water  at  46^  will  sink  the 
temperature  to  zeri,  and  the  exterior  of  the  vessel  becomes 
at  once  thickly  covered  with  hoar-frost.  Common  saltpetre, 
(nitrate  of  potassa,)  dissolved  in  water,  lowers  its  tempera- 
tore  about  15^  or  IS^,  and  is  therefore  much  used  in  the  hot 
regions  of  Asia,  where  it  abounds,  for  cooling  wine.  Mer* 
cury  may  be  frozen  bv  using  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of 
chlorid  of  calcium  and  two  of  dry  snow ;  this  mixture  will 
sink  the  temperature  from  -f-32^  to  — 50^.  Five  parts  of 
finely-powdered  sal  ammoniac  and  five  of  nitre,  dissolved  in 
nineteen  of  water,  will  reduce  the  temperature  from  50^  to 
10® ;  and  a  little  powdered  sulphate  of  soda,  drenched  with 
strong  hydrochloric  aeidy  will  sink  the  thermometer  from  50^ 
to  0®.  But  the  most  intense  cold  is  that  which  results 
from  the  volatilization  of  liquefied  carbonic  acid  and  nitrous 
oxyd  gases,  by  which  the  enormously  low  temperatures  of 
—175°  and  even  220°  are  reached. 

125.  Diminution  of  volume  causes  a  portion  of  latent 
heat  to  become  sensible.  Air  suddenly  compressed  into  a 
small  space,  as  in  the  fire-syringe,  (fig.  104,)  evolves  heat 
enough  to  fire  a  portion  of  dry  punk  on  the  end  of  the 
piston.     Metals  rapidly  struck,  as  on  an  anvil,  become  hot 


124  WhAt  are  freezing  mixtures  ?    Give  their  tlieoxj.    What  \m  tht 
WMi  intesM  aitifleial  oold  ?    125.  What  ignitei  tinder  in  the  fire-Byringe  ? 
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enoQgli  to  enable  the  smith  to  light  his  fire.  Wa- 
ter poured  on  quicklime  combines  with  it,  with  the 
evolution  of  much  heat;  the  water  in  this  case 
taking  on  the  solid  form.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  when  mingled,  give  out  great  heat,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  mixture  is  less  than  that  of  the  two 
before  mixing.  Liquefaction  is  always  a  cooling 
process,  and  solidification  or  condensation  a  heat- 
ing one.  A  certain  quantity  of  heat  may  be  con-  Fig.  104. 
sidered  as  necessary  to  preserve  each  body  in  its 
natural  condition :  if  it  be  condensed,  less  is  required,  and 
it  gives  out  the  excess ;  and  if  expanded,  it  absorbs  more. 

Vaporization. — The  Boiling  Pbints  of  Bodies, 

126.  A  continuance  of  the  heat  which  melted  the  ice  into 
water,  will  turn  the  water  into  vapor  or  steam.  The  phe- 
nomena which  attend  this  physical  change  are  not  less  curious 
or  instructive  than  the  last. 

K  we  place  a  known  quantity  of  water  over  a  steady  source 
of  heat,  we  shall  see  the  thermometer  indicating  each  mo- 
ment a  higher  temperature,  until,  at  212°,  the  fluid  boils ; 
after  which  the  thermometer  indicates  no  further  change, 
but  remains  steady  at  the  same  point  until  all  the  water  is 
boiled  away.  Let  us  suppose  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  62°,  and 
that  it  boiled  in  six  minutes  after  it  was  first  exposed  to  the 
heat :  then  the  quantity  of  heat  which  entered  into  it  each 
minute  was  25°,  because  212°,  the  boiling  point,  less  62°, 
leaves  150°  of  heat  accumulated  in  six  minutes,  or  25°  each 
minute.  Now  if  the  source  of  heat  continue  uniform,  we 
shall  find  that  in  forty  minutes  all  the  water  will  be  boiled 
away;  and  hence  there  must  have  passed  into  the  water,  to 
convert  it  into  steam,  25°  X  40  ==  1000°.  One  thousand 
degrees  of  heat,  therefore,  have  been  absorbed  in  the  process, 
and  this  constitutes  the  latent  heat  of  steam.  So  much  heat, 
indeed,  was  imparted  to  the  water,  that  if  it  had  been  a  fixed 
solid,  it  would  have  been  heated  to  redness;  and  yet  the 
steam  from  it,  and  the  fluid  itself,  had  during  the  whole  time 
a  temperature  of  only  212°. 

125.  Give  examples  of  heat  evolTed  ttom  condensation.  126.  What  ii 
vaporisation  ?    What  is  the  latent  heat  of  water  ?    How  is  it  observed  ? 
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127.  The  capacity  of  water  for  heat  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  body  known;  and  in  vapor  it  preserves  the 
name  distinction.  The  latent  heat  of  steam  has  been  vari- 
ously stated  by  different  experimenters  at  940°,  956'',  960''9 
972°,  and  1000°.  The  latest,  and  probably  the  most  accurate 
determination,  is  that  of  Brix,  viz.  972°.  The  latent  heat  of 
vapors  has  no  relation  to  their  points  of  boiling.  The  supe- 
riority of  vapor  of  water  in  respect  to  latent  heat  will  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  with  that  of  several  other  bodies,  viz.  latent 
heat  of  vapor  of  water  =  972°,  of  ammonia  837°,  of  alcohol 
386°,  of  ether  162°,  of  oil  turpentine  138°.  The  large  amount 
of  latent  heat  contained  in  steam  becomes  again  sensible  on 
its  condensation  to  water ;  thus  enabling  us  to  make  great 
use  of  it  as  a  means  of  conveying  heat.  The  steam,  so  to 
speak,  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  heat,  and  transports  it 
to  the  point  where  we  wish  it  applied.  One  gallon  of  water 
converted  into  steam,  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, will  raise  five  gallons  and  a  half  of  ice-cold  water 
to  the  boiling  point.  In  this  way  we  can  boil  water  in 
wooden  tanks,  heat  large  buildings  by  steam-pipes,  and  make . 
numberless  other  useful  applications  of  steam-heat  in  the  arts. 
It  18  found  in  practice  that  to  heat  buildings  by  steam,  every 
2000  feet  of  space  to  be  heated  to  75°  requires  one  cubic 
foot  of  boiler  capacity,  and  that  every  square  foot  of  radiat- 
ing surface  on  the  conducting  pipes  will  heat  200  cubic  feet 
of  space. 

128.  The  boiling  point  of  each  fluid  is  constant,  other 
things  being  equal,  but  is  peculiar  to  itself;  thus,  ether  boils 
at  96°,  ammonia  at  140°,  alcohol  at  173°,  water  at  212°, 
nitric  acid  250°,  oil  turpentine  314°,  phosphorus  554°,  sul- 
phuric acid  620°,  whale-oil  630°,  and  mercury  at  662°. 

129.  Boiling  is  the  mechanical  agitation  of  a  fluid  by  its 
own  vapor.  This  happens  whenever  the  liquid  becomes  so 
hot  that  its  vapor  can  rise  in  bubbles  to  the  surface,  uncon- 
densed  by  atmospheric  pressure  or  by  the  temperature  of 
the  fluid.  The  elasticity  or  tension  of  the  vapor  then  be- 
comes greater  than  the  united  pressure  of  the  fluid  and  the 
air.  When  the  boiling  is  vigorous,  a  great  number  of  these 
bubbles  of  uncondensed  vapor  rise  to  the  surface  at  the  same 


127.  What  capacity  has  water  for  heat?  Give  other  latent  beats.  Whj 
(be  superiority  of  water  for  steam  purposes  ?  128.  What  of  the  boiling 
points  of  fluids  ?    129.  What  is  boiling  ? 
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instant,  and  the  liquid  is  thrown  into  violent  agitation.  If 
a  vessel  containing  cold  water  be  heated  sudden ly,  the  lower 
surface  receives  the  most  heat;  bubbles  of  vapor  are  formed, 
and  rise  a  little  way,  when,  meeting  the  colder  water,  the 
vapor  is  at  once  condensed,  and  the  liquid,  before  sustained 
by  the  elastic  vapor,  falls  with  a  blow  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  often  destroying  it,  if  of  glass. 

130.  The  boiling  point  is  much  affected  by  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  vessel.  In  a  metallic  vessel,  water  boils 
at  210°  and  211°.  If  a  glass  vessel  be  coated  inside  with  shel- 
lac, water  boils  in  it  at  211° ;  but  if  it  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
with  sulphuric  acid,  water  in  it  may  be  heated  to  221°  or  more, 
without  the  escape  of  bubbles.  A  few  grains  of  sand,  a  little 
fragment  of  wire,  or  a  small  piece  of  charcoal  will,  however^ 
at  once  equalize  these  differences,  and  cause  the  water  to 
boil  steadily  at  212°.  This  simple  means  will  prevent  the 
unpleasant  jar  from  sudden  escape  of  vapor,  and  frequent 
fracture  of  the  glass  vessel.  The  boiling  point  is  more  re- 
markably affected  by  variations  in  atmospheric  pressure  than 
by  any  other  cause,  and  we  shall  presently  advert  more  in 
detail  to  the  phenomena  connected  with  it. 

131.  Spheroidal  State  of  Liqidds, — If  drops  of  water  are 
let  fall  on  a  metallic  plate  heated  considerably  above  the 
boiling  point,  it  is  observed  that  they  do  not  ^^ 
evaporate  very  rapidly,  and  that  there  is  no  hiss-  7^j^  ^ 
ing  sound,  while  the  globules  of  water  roll 
about  quietly,  floating,  as  it  were,  over  the  hot 
surface.  Thus  situated,  water  is  said  to  be  in 
the  "  spheroidal  state,"  a  term  employed  by  M. 
Boutigny,  who  has  made  many  curious  and  in- 
structive experiments  on  this  subject.  Water 
passes  into  this  condition  at  340°,  and  may  at- 
tain it  even  at  288°.  A  grain  and  a  half  of  water 
in  this  state  at  392°  requires  3*30  minutes  to 
evaporate;  at  a  dull  red-heat,  the  same  quantity 
will  last  1*13  minutes,  and  at  a  bright  red,  0*50, 
the  rate  of  evaporation  increasing  with  the  tem- 
perature. The  water,  in  these  experiments,  t 
does  not  touch  or  wet  the  hot  surface,  but  is  -^  - 
kept  at  a  sensible  distance  from  it  by  the  elas-     Fi««  l^^- 


136.  What  affects  the  hoiling  point?    131.  What  ifl  the  spheroidal 
state  ?    Describe  the  experiment  in  fig.  105. 
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tio  force  of  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  vapor,  as  well  also  as 
by  the  repulsive  action  of  hot  surfaces.  The  vapor  is  a 
non-conductor,  and  its  formation  abstracts  the  sensible  heat 
from  the  fluid ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of 
the  red-hot  metal,  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  is  found  to  be 
always  lower  than  its  boiling  point,  being,  for  water,  205^*7; 
for  alcohol,  168°;  for  ether,  93°-6 ;  for  hydrochloric  ether, 
60°'9,  and  for  sulphurous  acid  13°-1.  The  temperature  is 
estimated  as  shown  in  fig  105,  where  the  liquid  is  contained 
in  a  metallic  capsule  in  the  flame  of  a  good  eolipile. 

182.  If  a  thick  and  heavy  silver  capsule  is  heated  to  full 
whiteness  over  the  eolipile,  it  may  by  an 
adroit  movement  be  filled  entirely  with  wa- 
ter, and  set  upon  a  stand,  some  seconds 
before  the  heat  declines  to  the  point  when 
contact  can  occur  between  the  liquid  and  the 
metal.  When  this  happens,  the  water,  be- 
,  fore  quiet,  bursts  into  steam  with  almost 
explosive  violence,  and  is  projected  in  all 
directions,  as  shown  in  fig.  106. 


Fig.  106. 


On  the  principle  explained,  the  hand  may  be  bathed  in  a 
vase  of  molten  iron,  or  passed  through  a  stream  of  melted 
metal  unharmed ;  and  we  find  here  an  explanation  of  the 
success  of  some  instances  of  magic. 

133.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  determines  the  boiling 
point  of  fluids.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  by  a  di- 
minution of  pressure,  water  may  be  made  to  boil 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  212°.  If  we 
place  some  warm  water  in  a  glass  under  the  air- 
pump  bell  (fig.  107)  and  exhaust  the  air,  the  water 
will  boil  vigorously,  although  the  temperature,  as 
noted  by  the  thermometer,  is  observed  to  fall  con- 
stantly. So,  in  ascending  high  mountains,  the 
boiling  point  falls  with  the  elevation,  from  the  diminished 
pressure  of  the  air.  On  this  account,  a  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced at  the  hospice  of  Saint  Bernard,  on  the  Swiss  Alps, 
in  cooking  eggs  and  other  viands  in  boiling  water.  This 
place  is  8400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  water  boils  there  at 
196°  :  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  it  boils  at  184°.   Wc 


Fig.  lor. 


132.  Describe  fig.  106.  Why  can  the  hand  be  safely  plunged  in  fluid 
iron  ?  133.  What  determines  the  boiling  point  of  fluids  ?  How  is  it  am 
high  mountains  ? 
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learn  that  it  is  the  temperature,  and  not  the  boiling  which 
performs  the  cooking.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wollaston  proposed  to 
determine  the  height  of  mountains  by  the  boiling  point.  He 
found  an  ascent  of  530  feet  to  be  equal  to  a  decrease  of  1® 
in  the  boiling  point ;  and  with  a  thermometer  having  large 
spaces  considerable  accuracy  may  be  attained.  In  deep  piU 
(as  in  mines)  the  boiling  point  rises. 

134.  The  culinary  paradox  gives  a  very  good  illustration 
of  the  phenomena  of  boiling  under  diminished  pressure.  A 
small  quantity  of  water  is  boiled  in  a  glass  vessel,  as  in  the 
figure :  when  the  water  is  actively  boiling,  a  good  cork  is 
firmly  inserted,  and  the  vessel  removed  from  the  heat.  It 
may  now  be  supported  in  an  inverted  position,  with  the 
mouth  under  water,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  The  boiling  will 
still  continue,  even  more  rapidly  than  before ;  and  if  we  at- 
tempt to  check  it  by  affusion  of  cold  water,  we  shall  only 
cause  it  to  boil  more  vehemently.  A  little  hot  water  will, 
however,  at  once  arrest  the  ebullition.  In  this  case,  the  air 
is  driven  out  of  the  vessel  on  the  first  boiling  of  the  water; 
and,  as  we  close  the  orifice  while  the  steam  is  still  issuing, 
there  is  only  the  vapor  of  water  in  the  cavity.. 
As  this  condenses  from  cooling,  the  pressure 
on  the  water  diminishes,  and  it  boils  more 
easily  from  the  heat  it  still  contains:  the  afi'u- 
sion  of  cold  water,  by  producing  a  more  per- 
fect condensation,  occasions  a  more  violent 
ebullition.  Hot  water,  however,  increases  the 
elasticity  of  the  uncondensed  vapor,  and  re- 
presses the  boiling.  These  alternations  can 
be  produced  as  long  as  the  water  in  the  vessel 
is  warmer  than  the  cold  water  poured  on  it. 
When  cold,  the  space  over  the  water  will  be  a 
good  vacuum,  and  if  we  turn  the  water  from 
the  ball  into  the  neck,  it  will  fall  like  a  solid 
body,  with  a  smart  blow  and  rattling  sound. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  water-hammer. 
The  perfection  of  the  vacuum  can  be  tested 
by  withdrawing  the  cork  under  water :  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  then  drive  in  ^^^'  ^^^' 
a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  vacuum  produced  by  the 
first  expulsion  of  the  air. 


X34.  What  is  the  culinary  paradox  ?    Ezphdn  the  continaed  boiling. 
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135.    The  Pulse    Glass  of  Dr. 

Franklin  is  a  very  good  illustration, 

_.  ^^    also,  of  boiling  under  diminished 

*^'      *  pressure ;  and  the  cool  sensation  felt 

by  the  hand  at  the  instant  when  the  fluid  boils  most  violently, 
is  proof  of  the  heat  absorbed  in  converting  a  part  of  the 
fluid  into  vapor. 

Practical  application  of  these  facts  is  made  in  the  af  ts  on 
a  large  scale,  as  in  manufacturing  sugar.  The  boiling  of 
the  syrup  is  performed  in  vacuo,  in  large  pans  of  copper, 
holding  several  hundred  gallons,  the  air  and  vapor  being 
removed  from  the  vessels  by  the  air  pump  of  a  steam-engine : 
the  syrup  is  thus  rapidly  boiled  down  at  a  temperature  of 
150°  to  180°,  without  any  danger  of  burning.  Vegetable 
extracts  are  frequently  made,  and  saline  solutions  boiled,  in 
the  same  way.  Nothing  in  the  arts  shows  more  clearly  the 
value  and  beauty  of  scientific  principles. 

136.  Elevation  of  the  Boiling  Point  hy  Pressure, — In 
Papin's  digester,  (fig.  110,)  a  strong  iron  vessel  with  a  safety- 
valve,  water  may  be  heated  under  the  pres- 
sure of  its  own  vapor  to  400°,  or  higher. 
This  apparatus  may  be  so  arranged  with  a 
thermometer  and  pressure  gauge,  (fig.  Ill,) 
—  —  that  we  can  note  the  relations  of  pressure  and 

temperature  (Marcet's  apparatus) :  the  ther- 
mometer-ball is  in  the  steam  cavity;  the 
gauge  descends  into  some  mercury  in  the 
bottom.     It  is  supported  by  a  tripod  /  over 
a  lamp  ^,  and  a  stopcock  d  cuts  oflf  the  ex- 
Fig,  no.  ternal  air,  when  the  boiling  has  commenced. 
As  the  steam  accumulates,  it,  pressing  on  the  mercury,  forces 
it  up  the  tube,  against  the  imprisoned  air  in  the  gauge  b. 
When  the  gauge  shows  double  the  pressure  of  the  air,  the 
thermometer  will  indicate  a  temperature  of  250° -5.     3  at- 
mospheres of  pressure  raise  the  temperature  to  275°,  4  to 
293°-7,  5  to  307°,  10  to  358°,  15  to  392°-5,  20  to  418°-5, 
26  to  439°,  30  to  457°,  40  to  486°,  and  50  atmospheres 
raise  it  to  510°.     Perkins  heated  steam  so  highly  that  a 
jet  of  it  set  fire  to  combustible  bodies. 

135.  Explain  the  pulse-glaBS.  What  practical  application  is  made  of 
these  principles?  136.  What  is  Pnpin's  digester?  What  Marcet'd? 
What  relation  is  there  between  boiling  points  and  pressure  ? 
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The  elastic  power  of  steam  in  con- 
tact with  water  is  limited  only  by 
the  strength  of  the  containing  ves- 
sel ;  but  if  steam  alone  be  heated 
without  water,  then  its  elastic  or 
expansive  power  is  exactly  like  that 
of  other  gases  or  vapors.  M.  de  la 
Tour  has  shown  that  many  liquids 
may  be  entirely  converted  into  va- 
por in  a  space  but  little  greater  than 
their  own  volume. 

137.  The  increase  of  volume  in 
changing  from  a  liquid  to  a  gaseous 
state  is  such,  that  1  cubic  foot  of 
water  becomes  nearly  1700  cubic 
feet  of  steam ;  or,  in  whole  num- 
bers, a  cubic  inch  of  water  becomes 
nearly  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  ;  while 
1  cubic  foot  of  alcohol  and  ether 
yield  respectively  493  and  212  cubic 
feet  of  vapor.  The  latent  heat  of 
steam  diminishes  as  the  sensible 
heat  rises,  so  that  the  heating  power 
of  steam  at  400^  is  no  greater  than 
that  of  an  equal  volume  at  212°. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latent  heat 
of  steam  produced  at  low  tempera- 
tures, as  in  a  partial  vacuum,  in- 
creases as  the  sensible  heat  falls. 
Hence  there  is  no  fuel  saved  by  dis- 
tilling in  vacuo.  There  is  a  con- 
stant ratio  between  the  mtent  and 
eensible  heat  of  steam )  the  two  added  together  always  give 
the  same  sum.  Thus,  steam  at  212°  has  latent  heat =972°; 
giving  the  sum  1184°.  Subtract  the  sensible  heat  of  steam 
at  any  temperature  from  the  constant  number  1184,  and  we 
have  the  latent  heat  for  that  temperature,  e.  g.  steam  at 
280°  has  a  latent  heat  of  904°.  So,  also,  at  100°,  steam 
has  1084°  of  latent  heat. 

138.  Equal  volumes  of  different  vapors  contain  equal  quan* 
tities  of  latent  heat.    By  weujht^  water  vapor  has  about  twice 


Fig.  111. 


What  wu  De  la  Tour's  observation  ?    137.  What  is  the  dilatation  of 
flteam  ?    What  relation  bfttwoon  ^onsihle  and  latent  heat  ? 
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Fig.  112. 


and  a  half  more  latent  heat  than  alcohol  vapor,  (972 :  385;) 
but  the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  vapor  is  about  2*5  times 
greater  than  that  of  water-vapor,  (1590  :  622.) 
Consequently,  if  the  same  expenditure  of  heat 
produces  from  all  vapors  the  same  bulk  of 
vapor  having  equal  quantities  of  latent  heat, 
there  can  be  no  advantage  in  substituting  any 
other  fluid  for  water  as  a  source  of  vapor  in 
the  steam-engine. 

139.    The  Steam-Engtne. — The   principle 
of  this  apparatus  is  simple,  and  easily  illus- 
trated by  the  little  instrument  contrived  by 
Dr.  Wollaston,  (fig.  112.)    A  glass  tube,  with 
a  bulb  to  hold  a  little  water,  is  fitted  with  a 
piston.     A  hole  passes  from  the  under  side 
through  the  rod,  and  is  closed  by  a  screw  at  a. 
This  screw  is  loosened  to  admit  the  escape  of 
the  air,  and  the  water  is  boiled 
over  a  lamp:  as  soon  as  the  steam 
issues  freely  from  the  open  end  of 
the  rod,  the  screw  is  tightened, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  steam  then 
raises  the  piston  to  the  top  of  the 
tube ;  the  experimenter  withdraws 
it  from  the  lamp,  the  steam  is 
condensed,  and  the  air  pressing 
freely  on  the  top  of  the  piston 
forces  it  down  again;  when  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  by  again 
bringing  it  over  the  lamp. 

In  the  common  condensing  en- 
gine (fig.  113)  a  cylinder  a  is 
Qtted  with  a  solid  piston,  the  rod 
of  which  moves  through  a  tight 
packing  in  the  cover,  and  to  it  the 
machinery  is  attached.  A  pipe 
d  brings  the  steam  from  a  boiler 
to  the  valve  arrangement  c  by 
which  the  steam  is  admitted,  alter- 
nately, to  the  top  and  bottom  of 


Fig.  113. 


138.  What  of  eqnal  voIumeB  of  different  vapors  ?  Compare  alcohol 
and  water.  139.  What  is  Wollaaton's  toy?  Qive  the  principle  of  the 
■team-engine  in  fig.  112. 
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tbe  cylinder ;  and  also  an  alternate  communication  is  opened 
with  the  condenser  h.  Thus,  when  the  steam  enters  at  tbe 
ti)p,  (in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,)  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  piston  is  driven  through  the  lower  opening  to  b,  where 
it  is  condensed.  The  valves  are  moved  at  the  proper  time 
bj  the  machinery. 

140.  Evaporation  from  the  surface  of  liquids  takes  place 
at  all  temperatures.  Even  snow  and  ice  waste  by  evapora 
tion,  at  temperatures  much  below  32^.  Mercury  rises  in 
vapor  even  at  the  temperature  of  60°.  Faraday  found  at 
that  temperature  that  a  slip  of  gold-leaf  suspended  in  a 
vacuum  over  mercury  was,  in  a  few  hours,  whitened  by  amal- 
gamation with  the  vapor  of  that  metal.  The  state  of  the 
atmosphere  as  to  dryness  and  pressure  influences  f| 
natural  evaporation,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  I 
heat  and  a  rapid  wind.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  all  the  water  which  falls  to  the  earth  in  snow 
and  rain  has  arisen  in  evaporation.  That  natural 
evaporation  takes  place  only  from  the  surface  is 
proved,  by  its  being  entirely  prevented  by  a  film 
of  oil  on  the  fluid. 

141 .  Infltience  of  Pressure  on  Evaporation, — If 
we  introduce  a  few  drops  of  water  into  the  vacuum 
above  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  tube,  a  part  of 
it  will  be  vaporized,  and  the  level  of  the  mer- 
cury will  be  correspondingly  reduced.  The  tension 
of  the  vapor  is  increased  by  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. A  larger  tube  may  be  placed  over  the 
barometer  tube,  the  lower  end  of  which  dips  under 
the  mercury,  and  we  may  then  fill  the  intervening 
space  with  hot  water,  (fig.  114.)  The  vapor  of 
the  confined  water  will  force  down  the  column  of 
mercury  in  direct  proportion  to  the  temperature ; 
and,  by  means  of  a  thermometer  and  a  scale  of 
inches,  we  can  tell  exactly  the  tension  of  the  vapor 
of  water  for  every  temperature  under  212°. 

142.  Maximum  Density  of  Vapors, — Into  the 
torricellian  vacuum  introduce  a  portion  of  sulphuric 
ether:  a  part  of  it  is  instantly  converted  into 
vapor,  and   the   mercury   depressed   thereby  to     ^^' 

140.  What  of  natural  evaporation?    141.  What  inflnence  has  pregnii« 
on  evaporation? 
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aboat  14  incbes.  If  we  bave  a  deep  cistern,  as  in  fig.  115| 
io  whicb  we  can  depfess  the  tube  bj  the  pressure  of  the 
hand,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  film  of  liquid 
on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  increases  as  the 
tube  descends,  until  the  vapor  of  ether  is 
at  last  entirely  converted  to  toe  fluid  state. 
On  withdrawing  the  hand,  the  ether  again 
flashes  into  vapor.  There  is  then,  it  is  plain, 
a  point  of  density  (or  pressure)  for  tbe  vapor 
of  ether,  which  cannot  be  passed  without  again 
converting  it  to  a  liquid.  This  is  true  of  all 
volatile  liquids;  and  this  point  is  called  the 
maximum  density  of  vapors.  The  weight 
of  100  cubic  inches  of  water  vapor  at  212^  is 
14*962  grains,  while,  at  32^,  the  same  volume 
of  vapor  of  water  is  only  0*136.  The  point 
of  maximum  density  of  a  vapor  is  lowered  by 
cold  as  well  as  by  pressure,  and  wheifi  these 
two  efiects  are  united,  we  can  convert  many 
gases,  which  are  quite  permanent  at  the  com- 
mon pressure  and  temperature  of  the  air,  into 
liquids,  and  even  to  solids. 

143.  The  cold  produced  hy  evaporation  is 
owing  to  the  assumption  of  heat  by  the  newly 
form^  vapor.  Availing  ourselves  of  this  prin- 
ciple, water  may  be  frozen  by  the  evaporation 
of  ether,  even  in  the  open  air.     Leslie  showed 
that  water  might  be  frozen  by  its  own  evapo- 
ration, as  in  the  experiment  figured  in  the  mar- 
gin, (fig.  116.)     Water  is  contained  in  a  shal- 
low capsule  supported  by  a  tripod  of  wire 
over  a  dish  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  by  a  low  air-jar.     On 
working  the  pump,  the  water  eva- 
porates so  rapidly  in  the  vacuum 
as  to  boil  even  at  72^ :  its  vapor 
is  instantly  absorbed  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  in  this  way  both 
Fig.  116.  the  sensible  and  latent  heat  are 

removed  so  rapidly  that  the  water  is  frozen,  while  still  ap« 
parently  boiling. 


Pig.  115. 


142.  What  is  meant  by  maximum  density  of  yapon  ?    Ii3.  Whenee 
Ihe  eold  of  evaporation  ?    What  ia  Leslie's  experiment  ? 
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The  Ciyophorus,  cft  frost-hearer y  offers  another  illastration 
of  the  same  principles.  This  instrument,  invented  by  Dr. 
Wollaston,  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs  blown  upon  the  same 
tube  (fig.  11 7): 
one  of  them 
contains  a  lit- 
tle water;  the 
space  over  the 

*ater  is  a  va-  ^*«-  ^^^• 

cuum,  the  tube  having  been  sealed  when  the  water  was 
boiling.  On  placing  the  empty  bulb  in  a  freezing  mix- 
tare,  the  vapor  of  water  is  so  rapidly  condensed  as  to  freeze 
the  fluid  in  the  ball  which  is  remote  from  the  freezing 
mizture,  and  which  is  usually  protected  by  an  envelope  of 
muslin. 

144.  Dew- Point — If  we  drop  bits  of  ice  into  a  tumbler 
of  water  (one  of  polished  silver  is  best)  having  the  sume 
temperature  with  the  air,  and  watch  the  fall  of  a  thermo- 
meter placed  in  it,  we  can  denote  with  accuracy  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water,  when  it  has  cooled  so  far  that  moisture 
begins  to  be  deposited  on  the  clean  surface  of  the  glass. 
This  temperature  is  called  the  dew-point;  and  the  number 
of  degrees  between  it  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  an 
accurate  indication  of  the  actual  dryness  of  the  air.  In 
this  climate,  in  summer,  this  difference  amounts  often  to 
40^  or  more,  and  in  India  it  has  been  known  to  be  as  much 
as  6P ;  that  is,  with  an  external  temperature  of  90°,  the 
dew-point  has  been  seen  as  low  as  29°.  The  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  has  an  influence  on  the  indications  of 
the  barometer,  and  it  is  always  requisite,  in  making  baro- 
metrical observations,  to  make  a  correction  for  the  tension 
of  the  vapor  of  water  in  the  air. 

Several  common  facts  are  explained  by  a  reference  to  these 
principles.  When  the  air  is  highly  charged  with  humidity, 
it  deptisite  dew  on  any  substance  colder  than  itself.  A  glass 
of  iced  water  in  summer  is  immediately  covered  with  a  coat  of 
condensed  vapor;  when  a  warm  humid  morning  succeeds  a 
cool  night,  wc  see  the  pavements  and  walls  of  the  houses 
reeking  with  deposited  water,  as  if  they  had  been  drenched 
with  rain.     The  fall  of  dew  (as  has  been  already  explained) 

Describe  the  cryophorus.  144.  What  is  the  dew-point?  How  obsenrdd f 
What  common  facts  are  ezphuned  by  it  ? 
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occurs  in  consequence  of  the  radiation  from  the  earth  re 
ducing  its  temperature  below  the  *Mew-point." 

145  Hygrometers  are  instruments  to  determine  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.  One  much  used  is  called 
the  wet  hulh  hygrometer,  (fig.  118,)  or  psychro- 
meter,  and  consists  of  two  similar  delicate  mer- 
curial thermometers,  the  bulb  of  one  of  which  is 
covered  with  muslin  and  is  kept  constantly  wet 
by  wates,  led  on  to  it  by  a  string  from  a  tube  in 
the  centre.  The  evaporation  of  the  water  from 
the  wet  bulb  reduces  the  temperature  of  that 
thermometer  to  which  it  is  attached,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and  consequent 
rapidity  of  evaporation.  The  other  thermometer 
indicates  the  actual  temperature;  and  the  differ- 
ence being  noted,  a  mathematical  formula  ena- 
bles us  to  determine  the  dew-point. 

146.  But  a  much  more  delicate  instrument  for 
this  use  is  that  of  Mr.  Daniell,  which  is  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  cryophorus,  (143.) 
It  is  represented  in  fig.  119.  The  long  limb 
ends  in  a  bulb,  which  is  made  of  black  glass,  that 
Fig.  lis.  the  condensed  vapor  may  be  more  easily  seen 
•n  it.  It  contains  a  portion  of  ether,  into  which  dips  the 
6all  of  a  small  and  delicate  thermometer  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tube.  The  whole  instrument  contains  only 
the  vapor  of  ether,  air  having  been  removed.  The  short 
limb  carries  an  empty  bulb,  which  is 
covered  with  muslin.  On  the  support  is 
another  thermometer,  by  which  we  can 
observe  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When 
an  observation  is  to  be  made  by  this  in- 
strument, a  little  ether  is  poured  on  the 
muslin :  this  evaporates  rapidly,  and  of 
course  reduces  the  temperature  of  the 
other  ball.  As  soon  as  this  has  fallen 
to  the  dew-point,  the  moisture  collects 
and  is  easily  seen  on  the  black  glass. 
At  this  instant,  the  temperature  indicated 
Fig.  119.  \^j  ^\^Q  lyjQ  thermometers  is  noted,  and 


l45.  What  are  hygrometers  ?    Describe  the  wet  bulb.     146.  Describe 
Daxiiell'fl.    What  is  the  principle  of  Darnell's?    Which  is  the  best' 
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i^!u  difference  gives  us  the  true  dew-pdint  The  latest  and 
most  improved  form  of  hygrometer  is  that  of  Beguault :  it 
involves  the  principle  of  Daniell'sj  with  important  means  of 
additional  accuracy. 

147.  Diffagion  and  Effusion  of  Gates  and  Vapors. — The 
vapor  of  water  will  rise  and  fill  a  confined  vessel  of  air,  and 
have  the  same  tension  as  if  no  air  were  present.  It  will 
take  a  longer  time  to  do  it,  but  as  much  will  ultimately  rise 
as  if  the  space  were  a  vacuum.  The  air  seems  to  be  an 
impediment  only  to  the  rapid  rise  of  the  vapor.  On  the 
same  principle,  probably,  is  explained  the  curious  h_ 
and  important  fact,  that,  when  different  gases  are 
in  contact,  they  will  not  remain  separate,  but  will 
soon  mingle  uniformly,  even  against  the  force  of 
gravity.  Our  atmosphere,  for  instance,  is  composed 
of  two  gases,  the  specific  gravities  of  which  are  as 
976  to  1130,  and  we  might  suppose  that  the  heavier 
would  be  at  the  bottom,  as  would  be  the  case  in  two 
Buch  liquids  as  water  and  oil.  But  they  are  found 
to  be  in  a  state  of  uniform  mixture.  If  we  connect 
together  by  a  narrow  tube  two  bottles,  (fig.  120,) 
containing,  one  a  light  gas,  hydrogen,  and  the  other 
a  heavier  gas,  oxygen,  and  place  the  heavy  one 
uppermost,  in  a  few  hours  we  shall  find  them  per- 
fectly commingled ;  as  may  be  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  mixture  will  explode  violently  on  touching  ^^K-  ^^o. 
a  match  to  the  open  mouth  of  one  of  the  vessels, 
which  we  know  a  mixture  of  these  two  gases 
will  always  do. 

148.  If  we  fill  the  end  of  a  glass  tube 
(fig.  121)  of  moderate  size  with  a  plug  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  we  form  what  is  called 
Graham's  diffusion  tube.  When  the  plaster 
is  dry,  if  the  tube  be  filled,  for  example, 
with  hydrogen  gas,  and  its  open  end  intro- 
duced into  a  vessel  of  water,  this  liquid  is 
seen  to  rise  rapidly,  owing  to  the  escape  of 
the  light  gas  into  the  air.  At  the  same  time 
the  ail  enters  the  tube,  and  renders  the  mix- 
ture explosive ;   but  nearly  four  volumes  of      Fig.  121. 


147.  What  is  meant  by  difiusion  of  gases  ?    Give  an  illo'itration.    Ul. 
^That  is  the  diffiulon  tube  ?    In  what  proportion  does  the  air  enter? 
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hydrogen  escape  for  one  of  air  Trhicb  enters,  and  these  aid 
called  the  diffusion  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  air.  Every 
gas  has  its  own  diffusion  volume  depending  on  its  density, 
these  being  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  denf^ities  of 
the  gases.  The  same  law  pertains  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
gases  rush  into  a  vacuum  through  a  minute  orifice. 

149.  The  passage  of  gases  through  moist  membraiies  ia 
connected  with  this  subject,  but  involves  also  another  con- 
dition, viz.  the  solubility  of  certain  gases  in  water.  For 
example,  a  bladder  partly  full  of  air,  and  tied  tightly  at  the 
neck,  is  introduced  into  an  air-jar  full  of  carbonic  acid; 
after  some  hours  the  bladder  is  found  much  distended,  and 
may  finally  burst,  from  the  passage  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
into  it.  This  is  effected  by  the  solubility  of  this  gas  in 
water :  it  thus  passes  the  pores  of  the  membrane,  and  ia 
rapidly  diffused  again  in  the  air  of  the  bladder.  Dr.  Mitchell 
found  that  the  time  required  to  pass  {he  same  volume  of 
several  gases  through  the  same  membrane  was  1  minute 
for  ammonia,  2i  minutes  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  3  J  for 
cyanogen,  5}  for  carbonic  acid,  6i  for  nitrous  acid,  28  for 
olefiaot  gas,  87}  for  hydrogen,  113  for  oxygen,  and  160  for 
carbonic  oxyd.     For  nitrogen  the  time  was  much  greater. 

150.  Liquef action  and  Solidification  of  Gases, — In  1823, 
Faraday  first  demonstrated  the  possibility,  by  united  cold 
and  pressure,  of  reduciug  several  gases  to  the  liquid  and 
even  solid  state.  The  apparatus  originally  employed  in 
these  interesting  but  hazardous  experiments,  was  simply  a 

stout  glass  tube,  bent  as 
in  figure  122,  containing 
the  materials  to  evolve 
the  gas,  and  heated  at 
both  ends.  If  cyanogen 
Fig.  122.  jg   ^Q   ^  liquefied,  dry 

cyanid  of  mercury  is  placed  in  one  end  of  the  tube,  and 
heated,  while  the  empty  end  is  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture: 
the  gas,  accumulating  in  a  narrow  space,  is  liquefied  by 
the  force  of  its  own  elasticity.  Some  hazard  attends  these 
experiments,  and  the  operator  should  be  protected  by  gloves 
and  a  mask  of  wire-gauze.    In  this  way,  chlorine,  cyanogen. 


What  is  the  law  of  diffusion?  149.  What  of  tho  passage  of  gaioa 
through  membranes  ?  Give  an  example.  What  are  Mitchell's  results  ? 
160,  Who  first  liquefied  gases  ?    What  was  the  means? 
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earbonic  acid,  nitrous  oxyd,  and  Beveral  otber  gases  have 
Deen  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  and  some  to  the  solid  con* 
aition.  Several  of  these  gases — ^as  ammonia,  cyanogen,  and 
sulphurous  acid — may  be  liquefied  by  cold  alone,  without 
additional  pressure. 

151.  M.  Thilorier*8  apparatus  for  liquefaction  of  carbonic 
acid  involves  the  same  principle.  In  fig.  123,  ^  is  the  gene- 
rator of  the  gas,  a  strong  cast- 
iron  vessel,  hung  by  centres  on 
a  frame  /;  in  it  is  put  the 
requisite  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  water,  and  a  tube  a 
of  copper,  holding  an  equivalent 
amount  of  strong  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  cap  of  red  metal  is  strongly 
screwed  in,  the  valve  closed, 
and  the  position  of  the  appa> 
ratus  inverted,  by  turning  it 
over  on  its  centres;  the  acid 
then  runs  out  among  the  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  an  enor- 
mous pressure  is  generated  by  ' 
the  successive  portions  of  gas 
evolved.  After  a  time,  when  the  action  is  complete,  the 
generator  is  connected  by  a  metallic  tube  with  the  receiver 
r;  stopcocks,  simple  screw-plugs  having  a  conical  point, 
confine  the  gas,  and  being  opened,  the  liquefied  gas  collects 
in  r,  which  is  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture  for  the  purpose 
of  condensing  it.  In  this  way,  several  successive  quarts  of 
the  liquid  carbonic  acid  eas  are  accumulated  in  r.  A  por- 
tion of  this  liquid  may  be  safely  drawn  off  into  a  strong 
glass  tube  refrigerated.  It  can  then  be  drawn  off  by  a  jet 
j  secured  to  the  top,  which  enters  a  metallic  box  b  with 
perforated  wooden  handles.  The  rapid  evaporation  of  a 
part  of  the  liquid  gas  absorbs  so  much  heat  from  the  rest, 
that  a  considerable  portion  is  converted  to  a  fine  white  solid, 
like  dry  snow,  which  fills  the  box.  When  once  solidified, 
it  wastes  away  very  slowly,  and  may  be  handled  and 
moulded  with  ease.  If  suffered  to  rest  on  the  hand,  how- 
ever, it  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  flesh,  like  a  hot  iron. 
It  b  now  in  a  condition  analogous  to  bodies  in  the  spheroidal 


Fig.  123. 


Wkat  gaaes  have  been  liquefied  7    Deaoribe  Thilorier'e  appuatoi. 
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state  (131 ;)  being  surrounded  by  an  atmospbere  of  its  own 
vapor,  the  radiation  of  heat  to  it  from  surrounding  bodies  ia 
cut  off,  and  it  acquires  the  vcrj  low  temperature  of  — 140^ 
If  it  is  wet  with  ether  in  a  capsule  containing  mercury,  the 
latter  is  frozen  solid,  and  can  then  be  hammered  with  a 
wooden  mallet,  and  drawn  out  like  lead.  When  moistened 
with  ether  in  vacuo,  with  certain  precautions,  the  very  low 
temperature  of  — 166®  is  produced.  Carbonic  acid  at  0®  haa 
a  tension  of  nearly  23  atmospheres ;  at  32®  its  tension  is 
88 J  atmospheres;  at  —84®,  12 ij  at  —75®,  4.60;  and  at 
— Ill®,  114  atmospheres.  It  becomes  at  — 71®  a  clear 
transparent  solid,  sinking  in  the  surrounding  fluid. 

This  apparatus  once  exploded  in  Paris,  killing  the  assist- 
ant in  a  frightful  manner.  It  is,  however,  due  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  of  Boston,  to  say  that  the  author  has  re- 
peatedly used  several  of  these  instruments  of  his  construc- 
tion with  entire  safety. 

152.  By  the  use  of  mechanical  pressure,  and  the  enor- 
mously low  temperature  of  the  bath  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ether  in  vacuo,  Faraday  has  succeeded  in  reducing  several 
other  gases  to  the  liquid  or  solid  state.  These  facts  will  be 
mentioned  under  the  history  of  the  several  substances. 

The  greatest  artificial  cold  hitherto  observed  b  220®  below 
lero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  was  obtained  by  Natterer,  with  the 
aid  of  a  bath  of  liquid  nitrous  oxyd  and  sulphuret  of  carbon 
in  vacuo.  The  greatest  natural  cold  recorded  is  — 76®  below 
sero. 

Several  gases  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce  them  to 
a  liquid  state,  viz.  hydrogen  at  27  atmospheres ;  oxygen  at 
58  i^  nitrogen,  nitric  oxyd,  and  carbonic  oxyd  at  50,  and  coal 
gas  at  32  atmospheres,  aided  by  the  greatest  artificial  cold. 

IV.  ELECTRICITY. 

158.  More  than  600  years  b.  c.  the  ancients  observed  in 
amber  a  remarkable  power  of  excitation  by  friction.  Mo- 
dem science  has  conferred  on  this  power  the  name  of  elec- 
tricity, from  the  Greek  word  for  amber,  (electron.)  This 
force,  or  power,  has  various  modes  of  existence  or  manifesta- 

152.  How  has  Faraday  redneed  other  gases?  What  is  the  lowest 
CemperaCure  obserred?  What  in  nature?  What  gases  have  resisted 
Uqaelaotion  ?    153.  What  was  the  first  eleetrioal  observation  ? 
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tioTiy  wbicli  are  chiefly,  1.  Magoetio  electricity;  2.  Frio* 
tioual,  or  statical  electricity;  3.  Dynamicaly  voltaic,  or  gal- 
vanic electricity,  (from  chemical  action;)  4.  Thermo-eleo- 
ftricity;  and^  5.  Animal  electricity. 

Magnetic  JSleciricifi/,  or  Magnetism. 

154.  Lode-stone, — A  kind  of  iron-ore  has  heen  knowi 
from  remote  antiquity,  that  has  the  property  of  attractir^ 
to  itself  small  particles  of  iron;  this  is  called 
the  hde-sUme.     By  contact^  it  can   impart  its 
virtnes  to  iron  and  steel,  and  also,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,    to    cobalt    and    nickel.      As    it 
abounded  in  Magnesia^  it  was  called  by  Pliny 
magnesy  and  hence  the  name  magnet.     This  ore 
mounted  in  a  frame  of  soft  iron  llj  (fig.  124,) 
constituted  the   original  magnet :  pp    are  the 
poles.     A  bar,  or  needle  of  steel,  which  has  received  the 
magnetic  influence,  when  suspended  on  a  poia% 
will  be  found  to  have  a  directive  tendency, 
by  whiob  one   end   turns  invariably  to   the 
north.     The  needle,  therefore,  has  polarity, 
and  the  end  turning  north  is  called  the  north 
pole,  and  the  other  end  the  south  pole. 

155.  Polarity. — If  we  bring  the  north  end 
of  a  magnetic  bar  near  to  the  similar  end  of  ^***  ^^^* 
the  suspended  needle,  the  latter  will  move  away,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  being  repelled  by  the  simikr  power  of 
the  bar.  If,  however,  we  bring  the  end  N  ,  ^,M-„^;na 
toward  the  opposite  end  of  the  needle  S,  it  El^SSiW 
will  be  attracted  to  the  bar,  and  strive  to  move  ^**'  ^^®* 
as  near  to  it  as  possible.  The  reverse  is,  of  course,  true  of 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bar.  If,  in  place  of  a  magnetic  bar, 
we  had  used  a  bar  of  unmagnetio  iron,  we  should  have  found 
both  ends  of  the  suspended  needle  equally,  but  less  power- 
fully, attracted  by  it.  We  thus  learn  (1)  that  the  magnet 
has  polariiy ;  and  (2)  that  poles  of  the  same  name  repdj 
and  those  of  opposite  names  attract  each  other. 

156.  Inductian  of  Magnetism. — The  manner  in  which  a 
magnet,  or  lode-stone,  imparts  its  own  power  to  surrounding 

What  modes  of  eleotricity  ore  named  ?  154.  What  is  tiie  lode-stone  I 
What  is  the  needle?  155.  What  U  polarity?  What  is  the  law  of  1%. 
pulsion?    156.  What  is  induction  ? 
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substances,  is  called  induction,  and  those 
bodies  capable  of  manifesting  this  power 
are  said  to  be  magnetized  by  the  tn- 
ductive  influence.     Thus,   a  series  of 
I  bars  of  soft  iron  laid  about  a  magnetic 
bar,  as  in  the  figure,  will  all  become 
temporarily  magnetic  by  induction ;  and 
in   obedience  to   the  law  just  stated, 
their  ends  next  the  N  are  all  S,  and 
their  remote  ends  all  N.     Every  mag- 
Fig.  127.  Qgi;^  gQ  1;^  speak,  is  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  influence,  which  has  its  centre  in  the  poles 
of  the  magnet,  and  diminishes  in  intensity  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.     This  decrease  of  force  is 
prettily  illustrated  by  an  experiment  shown  in  the 
annexed  cut.     The  bar  magnet  holds  a  large  key ; 
this  can  hold  a  second  smaller  than  itself;  this,  a 
nail )  the  nail,  a  tack-nail ;  and  lastly,  a  few  iron- 
filings  are  held  by  the  tack-nail;  and  the  whole  re- 
ceive their  magnetism  by  induction  from  the  bar, 
and  each  article  has  its  own  separate  polarity.     In- 
duction takes  place  through  a  glass-plate^  or  any 
similar  substance. 

157.  Permanent  magnets  can  be  made  only  of 
hardened  steel.     Soft  iron  and  steel  become  mag- 
nets only  while  under  the  influence  of  other  magnets, 
and  lose  their  own  power  as  soon  as  removed  from 
them.     Magnetism  is  imparted  by  '  touch/  as  it  is 
technically  called,  from  a  previously  existing  mag- 
net.    An  nnmagnetio  bar  of  hardened  steel,  when 
properly  rubbed  by  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  will  itself 
soon  acquire  polarity  and  magnetic  power.     Mag- 
Fig.  128.  netism  is  thought  to  rest  mostly  on  the  surface  of 
the  metal.     Every  magnet  is  regarded  as  made  up  of  a 
great  number  of  small  magnets,  so  to  speak,  each  particle 
of  steel  having  its  own  polarity.    We  cannot  conceive  of  one 
iitiitntntn«n«n«fi«     8ort  of  polarity  existing 
N  HSSSSS™.^S^iS^^^^^-^™  S  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  other.    Thus, 
Sa5a5^^S3S     ^^   figure  129,  we  see   a 
p-    ^29.  magnified    representation 

Bxplain  figs.  127  and  128.    157.  What  ar«  permaaent  magnets  ?    What 
U  attraotion  and  '  Umck*  ?  How  are  the  forces  in  a  magnet  distributed  t 
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of  this  condition.  Each  little  magnet  has  its  own  n  and  s. 
Those  wbicb  occupy  the  middle  of  the  bar,  being  acted  on 
alike  in  all  directions,  can  show  no  power ;  but  the  force 
accumulates  toward  each  end,  until  we  find  the  greatest 
power  in  the  last  range  of  particles,  which  we  term  the 
poles. 

If  we  dip  a  magnetic  bar  in  iron-filings,  we  shall  find  only 
the  ends  attracting  a  tuft  of  the  metallic  particles,  while  the 
middle  is  free.  If  two  magnetic  bars,  however,  like  the 
figure,  are  placed  together,  (+  and  — ,)  and  a  sheet  of 
paper  laid  over  them,  they  will  attract  iron-filings  scattered 
on  the  paper,  in  the  way 
represented  in  the  figure : 
here  a  pair  of  central  poles  ■ 
have  power  to  attract  the  ' 
iron,  which  the  middle 
part  of  the  simple  bar  had  Fig.  130. 

not.  The  particles  of  iron  arrange  themselves  in  what  are 
called  magnetic  curves.  These  curves  represent  very  nearly 
the  lines  oi  maynetic  force  which  always  environ  a  magnet, 
and  tend  to  impart  magnetic  properties  to  all  bodies — ^solid^ 
liquid,  or  gaseous — which  come  within  their  range. 

1 68.  Artijicial  Magnets  are  made  of  all  forms,  the  most 
common  being  the  so-called  horse-shoe  magnet,  shaped  like 
figure  131.  It  is  found  that  the  power  of  magnets  ■  | 
is  much  increased  by  uniting  several  thin  plates  of  V 
hardened  steel,  each  of  which  is  separately  magnet-  ^^«-  ^^^* 
ized.  A  bar  of  soft  iron,  called  the  keeper,  is  placed  across 
the  poles  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet,  to  prevent  it  from  losing 
power;  and  if  it  be  made  to  hold  a  weight  nearly  equal  to 
the  power  of  the  magnet,  it  will  be  found  to  gain  strength  daily 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  in*  like  manner  to  lose  its  magnet- 
ism if  unemployed.  Artificial  magnets,  weighing  one  pound| 
have  been ' made  to  sustain  28  times  their  own  weight. 

159.  The  Earth's  Ma</netism. — The  earth  is  regarded  as 
a  great  magnet.  Its  power  is  equal,  according  to  Gauss,  to 
that  which  would  be  conferred  if  every  cubic  yard  of  it  con- 
tained six  one-pound  magnets.  The  sum  of  the  force  is 
equal  to  8,464,000,000,000,000,000,000  such  magnets. 
The  magnetism  which  we  see  in  bars  of  steel  and  the  lode- 

Ulaatrate  this  as  in  fig.  129.  158.  How  are  magnets  formed  and  pre- 
■erred  7    Wha4  is  terreatrial  magnetism  ?    What  itii  force  in  a  eabio  yardf 
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stone  is  the  result  of  induction  from  the  earth.  Magnetism 
from  the  earth  is  induced  in  all  bars  df  steel  or  iron  which 
stand  long  in  a  vertical  position.  Tongs  and  blacksmiths' 
tools  are  often  found  to  be  magnetized.  A  bar  of  iron  held 
in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  at  the  proper  inclination, 
becomes  immediately  magnetic  from  the  induction  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  effect  may  be  hastened  by  striking  it  on  the 
end  with  a  hammer :  the  vibration  seems  to  aid  in  inducing 
the  magnetic  force.  The  tools  used  in  boring  and  cutting 
iron  are  also  generally  found  to  be  magnets.  Tho  magnetic 
poles  of  the  earth  are  not  in  the  same  points  with  the  poles 
of  revolution  or  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  for  this  reason 
the  magnetic  needle  does  not  point  to  the  true  north  and 
south,  but  varies  from  it  more  or  less,  and  differs  at  different 
times,  as  the  magnetic  pole  alters  its  position.  This  is 
called  the  variation  of  the  needle. 

160.  Dipping  Needle, — The  magnetism  of  the  earth  is 
beautifully  shown  by  the  dipping  needle^  represented  in  the 

annexed  figure.  The  needle  n  is  sus- 
pended on  the  horizontal  bar  a,  so  as 
to  move  in  a  vertical  plane,  instead  of 
horizontally,  as  in  the  compass-needle. 
The  graduated  vertical  circle  c  is  placed 
in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  needle 
then  assumes,  in  this  latitude,  (4P  18',) 
D  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  dipping 
Fig.  182.  at  an  angle  of  73®  27'.     Over  the  mag- 

netic equator  it  would  stand  horizontal,  being  equally  at- 
tracted in  both  directions.  At  either  magnetic  pole  it  would 
be  vertical.  The  horizontal  variation  of  the  needle,  its  dip, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  polar  attraction,  are  subject  to  daily 
and  local  changes,  from  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  in- 
fluencing the  magnetic  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
shown  by  the  late  results  of  Faraday. 

161.  Magnetics  and  Diamagnetics. — Dr.  Faraday,  in  1845, 
made  the  important  discovery  that  all  solid  and  liquid  sub- 
stances, and  many  gases,  were  subject  to  the  magnetic  in- 
fluence. According  to  his  results,  confirmed  by  numerous 
subsequent  observers,  all  bodies  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
great  classes — the  magnetic  and  diamaynetic.     To  the  first 

How  are  objects  affected  by  it?  Where  are  the  magnetic  poles  ?  160. 
What  is  tho  dipping  needle  ?    What  is  said  of  variatioos  in  dip,  Ao.  ? 
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class  belong  all  bodies  whicb  act  like  iron  and  nickel — tbat 
is,  which  place  themselves,  when  suspended  as  a  needle, 
cLxiaVy  or  in  the  line  connecting  the  poles  of  a  magnet-* 
and  which  also  exhibit  the  familiar  mode  of  attraction  by 
either  pole  of  a  magnet  alike.  The  bodies  belonging  to  this 
class  are  either  metals  or  oxyds  and  salts  of  metals,  (both 
solid  and  liquid.)  To  the  second  class  belong  all  liquids 
and  solids  which  do  not  belong  to  the  magnetic  class,  liis- 
mnth  appears  to  be  the  most  remarkable  substance  in 
diamagnetio  energy.  A  suspended  needle  of  this  metal 
places  itself  at  right  angles  to  that  position  which  iron 
af^umes  under  the  same  circumstances.  A  few  bodies  of 
each  class  are  enumerated  in  the  following  list,  where  we 
observe  that  iron  and  bismuth  are  at  the  extremes,  each 
standing  as  the  tjrpe  of  its  own  class,  while  air  and  vacuum 
occupy  the  zero,  or  neutral  point  of  quiescent  inactivity  : — 
Iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  palladium,  crown-glass, 
platinom,  osmium,  — 0%  air  and  vacuum,  arsenic,  ether, 
alcohol,  gold,  water,  mercury,  flint-glass,  tin,  heavy  glass, 
antimony,  phosphorus,  bismuth.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see 
a  piece  of  wood,  or  of  beef,  or  an  apple,  or  a  bottle  of  water, 
repelled  by  a  magnet;  or,  taking  the  leaf  of  a  tree  and 
hanging  it  up  between  the  poles,  to  observe  it  .take  an 
equatorial  position. 

162.  The  latest  results  of  Faraday  show  that  oxygen  gas 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  magnetic,  having  about  ^ggth  part  the 
capacity  of  iron  for  magnetic  induction.  This  fact  connects 
itself  in  the  most  important  manner  with  the  magnetic  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere — the  daily  variations  in  dip  and 
intensity — as  probably  also  with  the  aurora  borealis. 

Electriciti/  of  Friction^  or  Statical  Electricity. 

163.  Statical  electricity  is  evolved  by  several  of  the  same 
causes  which  we  have  named  as  sources  of  heat.  Friction 
excites  it  abundantly ;  chemical  action  still  more  so.  It 
attends  animal  life,  and  is  powerfully  exhibited  in  some 
animals,  as  in  the  torpedo  and  electrical  eel :  heat  evolves 
it,  as  in  the  mineral  tourmalin;   and  we  have  reason  to 

161.  What  are  maipieiics  and  diamagnetics?  Xame  some  of  them.  162. 
What  is  Faraday's  dUcorery  regarding  oxygen  7  163.  What  are  aoaroai 
of  irietiooal  oleotrioity? 
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believe  that  the  sun's  rays  are  perpetually  exciting  electric*, 
currents  in  the  earth.  Like  heat,  it  neither  adds  to  nor  sub- 
tracts from  tlie  weight  of  matter ;  but,  unlike  heat,  itr  pro* 
duces  no  change  in  dimensions,  and  does  not  affect  the  power 
of  cohesion  in  bodies.  In  powerful  discharges,  however,  ii 
overcomes  cohesion  by  rending  or  fusion.  All  matter  is 
subject  to  its  influence,  and  it  can  be  transferred  from  an 
excited  body  to  one  previously  in  a  neutral  state. 

We  shall  treat  this  curious  and  most  interesting  subject 
very  briefly,  as  its  chemical  relations  are  much  more  limited 
than  those  of  galvanism. 

164.  Electrical  Excitemen L — If  we  briskly 
..  rub  a  glass  tube  with  warm  and  dry  silk,  and 
^^__^^  bring  it  near  to  any  light  substance,  as  some 
Fi  133  P'^'**  ®"  ^^^®  table,  (fig.  133,)  a  flock  of  cot- 
ton, some  shreds  of  silk,  or,  as  in  fig.  134, 
to  two  balls  of  pith  suspended  on  a  hook  by  delicate  wire, 
the  light  substances  will  at  first  be  strongly  attracted  to  the 
tube,  but  in  an  instant  will  fly  from  it,  as  if 
repelled  by  some  unseen  force  \  and  any  further 
efi'ort  to  attract  them  to  the  excited  glass  will 
only  cause  their  continued  removal.  Each  se- 
parate  thread  of  silk  and  each  pith-ball  seems 
-'  to  retreat  as  far  as  possible  from  the  glass  tube 
File.  13i.  ^^^  ^"*™  ^^  fellows.  If,  in  the  place  of  the 
glass  tube,  we  use  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  rubbed 
with  dry  flannel,  and  present  this  to  the  light  substances 
which  have  been  excited  by  the  glass  tube,  we  shall  find  a 
very  strong  attraction  manifested  between  them :  the  light 
substance  previously  excited  by  the  glass  will  move  to  the 
excited  resin  much  more  actively  than  a  substance  not  pre- 
viously excited  in  this  way ;  and  two  substances  separately 
excited,  one  by  the  glass  and  the  other  by  the  resin,  will 
attract  each  other  with  equal  power.  The  first  of  these  is 
called  vitreouSf  and  the  stcond  resinous  electricity.  These 
simple  phenomena  form  the  basis  of  all  electrical  science. 

165.  Electrical  Polar if^. — There  is  a  strong  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  sorts  of  electrical  excitement  and  the  opposite 
powers  of  the  magnet.     The  vitreous  is  to  the  resinous  elec- 

What  similarity  ha«  it  to  beat?  What  differences  ?  164.  How  do  you 
•xcite  a  glass  tube  ?  llow  does  it  affect  pith-balls,  Ac.  ?  iiow  if  wax  ix 
iMd  ?    165.  What  is  electrical  pohirity  ? 
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tricity  ts  tbe  north 

pole  of  a  magnet  is 

to  the  south.     Hence  i 

we  call  the  vitreous 

the    positive   electri-  Fig.  135. 

city,  and  the  resinous  the  negative  electricity.     A  row  of  pith  • 

balls,  (fig.  135,)  when  excited  by  induction,  or  influence,  stand 

related  to  each  other  as  shown  by  the  signs  plus  and  minus. 

166.  Electrical  machmes  are  constructed  for  the  easy  ex- 
citation of  large  quantities  of  electricity.  Two  forms  of 
this  machine — the  cylinder 
and  the  plate — are  in  com- 
mon nse.  In  the  plate  ma- 
chine, (fig.  136,)  c&  is  a 
wheel  of  plate-glass,  turned 
on  an  axis  by  a  handle  m. 
The  electricity  is  excited  by 
the  friction  of  two  cushions 
or  rubbers  pressing  against 
the  plate,  and  covered  with 
a  soft  amalgam  of  mercury, 
tin,  and  zinc,  which  greatly 
heightens  the  effect.      The  '  Fig.  136. 

rubbers  are  connected  with  the  earth  by  a  metallic  chain. 
The  excited  glass  delivers  its  electricity  to  several  sharp 
points  of  wire  attached  to  the  bright  bra.s8  arms  tt,  and 
connected  with  the  great  conductors  /g.  The  conductors 
are  perfectly  insulated  by  gXusA  supports  h  A. 

In  the  cyliuder  machine,  (fig.  137,)  a  hollow  cylinder  of 
glass  V  is  used,  to  excite  the  electricity ;  c  is  the  rubber, 
and  a  r  are  the  prime  ^pi>*^_^^ 
conductors.  When  ^'^'Htf  ^  ] 
the  winch  is  turned, 
bright  sparks  of  a 
violet  color,  form- 
ing zigzag  lines  like 
ligbtuing,  dart  with 
a  sharp  sound  to  any 
conducting  substance 
brought  near  to  the 


Fig.  137. 


How  is  it  like  magnetic?    166.  What  is  the  plate  mocLine  ?   What  th^ 
cylinder  ?    Describe  figs.  136  and  137. 
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great  conductora.  This  is  positive  eleotiicitj.  If  negatiT« 
electricity  be  wanted,  we  must  insulate  the  rubbers,  and, 
connecting  the  opposite  conductor  with  the  earth,  draw  the 
sparks  from  the  rubber.  For  this  purpose,  the  construction 
in  fig.  137  is  most  convenient.  Every  care  must  be  taken, 
in  the  use  of  an  electrical  apparatus,  to  keep  it 
clean  and  smooth,  and  particularly  free  from  moist- 
ure. Warm  flannel  or  silk  is  to  be  used  to  wipe  the 
surface. 

167.  ElectroscopeSf  or  Electrometers. — ^The  quad- 
rant electroscope  (fig.  188)  is  usually  attached  to  the 
prime  conductor,  to  indicate  the  activity  of  the  ma- 
chine by  the  more  or  less  elevated  angle  assumed 
by  the  arm.     The  pith-balls  of  fig.  135  answer  the 
Fig.  138.  same  purpose,  and  may  also  denote  the  kind  of  excite- 
ment.   For  example,  if  they  are  excited  by  glass, 
on  approaching  them  with  another  excited  body, 
if  they  are  attracted,  then  we  know  that  the 
second  body  has  negative  exeitement — ^if  re- 
pelled, positive  excitement  is  found. 

The    gold-leaf   electrometer  (fig.  139,)  is, 
however,  a  much  more  delicate  test  of  electri- 
cal excitement.     It  consists  of  two  leaves  of 
gold,  suspended  in  an  air-jar,  and  communi- 
I  eating  by  a  wire  with  a  small  plate  of  brass ; 
the  approach  to  this  plate  of  a  body  in  any 
degree  excited,  will   occasion  an   immediate 
movement  of  the  gold-leaves,  from  which  we 
can  tell  the  nature  of  the  excitement,  as 
above  described,  having  previously  imparted 
to  the  gold-leaves  a  particular  kind  of  eleo- 
tricity. 

168.  Oolomb*s  torsion  electrometer f  (fig. 
140,)  allows  of  the  exact  measurement  of 
quantities  of  electricity.  A  slender  rod  of 
gum-lac  g,  with  ends  of  gilt  pith,  is  suspend- 
ed within  a  glass  shade  a  by  a  filament  of 
,  glass  depending  from  the  tube/.  Another 
bar  of  lac,  also  with  gilt  pith-balls,  (called 
Fig.  140.        the  carrier-bar,)  is  introduced  at  pleasure 


Fig.  139. 


What  \8  an  electroscope?    Describe  the  gold-leaf.    168.  Dosoribo  Q^ 
lomb's  electrometeri  fig.  liO.    What  doea  it  enable  ob  to  do  ? 
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by  an  opening  o  in  tbo  cover  of  the  instrument.  By  a  screw 
i  at  top  the  needle  may  be  adjusted.  When  unexcited,  the 
needle  and  carrier-bar  stand  in  close  proximity.  To  mea- 
sure electricity  by  this  instrument,  the  lower  ball  of  the 
carrier-rod  is  charged  and  introduced  into  the  cylinder.  It 
will  repel  the  movable  ball  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
the  charge ;  and  by  turning  the  milled  head  at  m  we  may 
measure  the  degree  of  deflection,  or  torsion,  of  the  thread 
of  glass.  This  we  can  also  note  on  the  graduated  circle  upon 
the  cylinder. 

169.  ConductoTz  and  Insulaton  of  Electricify. — The 
pith-balls  or  glass  tubes,  which  have  been  electrically  ex- 
cited, return  to  a  natural  state  very  slowly  indeed,  if  left 
untouched,  in  dry  air.  But  the  hand,  or  a  metallic  rod, 
will  at  once  restore  them  to  the  unexoited  state,  while  dry 
silk,  glass,  and  resin  will  not  remove  the  excitement. 
Bodies  are,  therefore,  divided  into  conductors  and  non-con- 
ductors of  electricity,  or,  more  properly,  into  good  and  bad 
conductors.  The  electrical  discharge  takes  place  through 
good  conductors  (as  the  metals)  with  an  inconceivable 
velocity,  which  can  be  compared  only  to  the  velocity  of 
light.  Among  good  conductors,  in  the  order  of  their  con- 
ducting power,  are  the  metals,  charcoal,  plumbago,  and 
varieus  fused  metallic  chlorids,  st^^Dg  acids,  water,  damp  air, 
vegetable  and  animal  bodies ;  among  bad  or  imperfect  con- 
ductors are  spermaceti,  glass,  sulphur,  fixed  oils,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, resin,  ice,  diamond,  and  dry  gases.  The  latter 
substances  are  also  called  insulators,  because  by  their  aid  we 
tan  iusulate  or  confine  electricity. 

170.  The  dixtrihution  of  electricity  in  an  excited  body  is 
spon  the  surface.     In  proof  of  this,  if  on  the  insulated 
jtand  b  (fig.  141)  we  excite  a  spherical 
body  c  c,  provided  with  glass  handles, 
ire  may  separate  its  halves  and  observe  ^ 
that  the  inner  sphere  a  has  no  excite-  Ir 
ment  whatever.     All  the  electricity  ^mJ^ 
remains  on  the  outer  surface.     If  the  Fig.  ui. 

body  is  egg-shaped,  the  excitement  becomes  more  concen- 
trated  in  the  extremities.  A  small  point  at  the  end  of  the 
prime  conductor  will  convey  off  all  the  excitement  of  a  power* 

169.  What  are  conductor!  and  iDBuUton?  Name  some  of  each.  170.  How 
la  alectriclty  distribnted  ?  Describe  fig.  141:  What  ia  true  of  a  point  oa 
the  prime  eonduotor  ? 
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ful  machine  insensibly,  iinlpss  in  the  dark,  when  a  track  of 
light  will  be  seen  proceeding  from  the  point. 

The  excitement  of  a  powerful  machine  may  be 
withdrawn  by  pith-balls,  or  figures  of  pith  ar- 
ranged as  is  figure  142,  which  convey  away  the 
electricity  as  flist  as  it  is  produced — ^being  at- 
tracted and  repelled  between  the  two  surfaces. 

171.  Lightning  conductors  were  devised  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  after  his  memorable  experiment 
with  the  kite,  by  which  he  proved  the  identity  of 
atmospheric  electricity  with  that  of  machine  ex-  "^ 
citation.  The  efficacy  of  lightning  conductors,  F»«i*2. 
now  so  general,  depends  on  the  power  of  a  point  to  draw 
away  insensibly  very  powerful  charges  of  electricity.  It  ig 
essential  that  they  should  be  well  insulated,  and  that  the 
lower  end  should  enter  so  deep  into  the  earth  as  always  to 
be  in  damp  ground. 

172.  Tico  theories  have  been  proposed  to -explain  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  electricity.  The  first  is  called  the 
Franklinian  hi/pothesisy  proposed  by  our  distinguished 
countryman,  Dr.  Franklin.  It  supposes  that  there  is  a 
simple,  subtle,  and  highly-elastic  fluid,  which  pervades  all 
matter.  This  fluid  is  self-repcllont,  but  attracts  all  matter, 
or  its  ultimate  particles.  In  the  natural  state  of  bcxiies, 
this  fluid  is  uniformly  distributed  over  them,  and  its  in- 
crease or  diminution  produces  electrical  excitement.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  a  glass  tube  is  rubbed  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, the  electrical  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  the  glass 
acquires  more  than  its  natural  quantity,  and  is  over-charged, 
the  silk  possesses  less,  and  is  under-charged. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  that  of  Du  Fay,  who  assumes  that 
electrical  phenomena  are  due  to  two  highly  elastic,  impon- 
derable fluids,  the  particles  of  which  are  self-repellent,  but 
attractive  of  each  other.  These  two  fluids  exist  in  all  un- 
excitcd  bodies  in  a  state  of  combination  and  neutralization, 
when  no  electrical  phenomena  are  seen.  Friction  occasions 
the  separation  of  the  fluids,  and  the  electrical  excitement  in 
a  body  continues  until  an  equal  amount  of  opposite  electri- 
city to  that  excited  has  been  restored  to  it. 

How  do  the  dancing  figures  discharge  electricity?  171.  How  do 
lightning  conducton  act?  172.  What  u  the  Franklinian  hyputheua? 
What  is  that  3f  Da  Fay  7 
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According  to  Dr.  Franklin's  theory,  the  two  states  Wb 
denominated  positive  and  negative ;  according  to  Da  Fay, 
they  are  distinguished  as  vitreons  and  resinous. 

Whichever  theory  we  may  adopt,  we  can  clearly  see  how 
it  is  impossible  ever  to  develop  one  electrical  condition 
without  at  the  same  time  giving  rise  to  the  other. 

173.  The  Lei/den  jar  was  invented  by  Cunasus,  of 
Leyden,  in  1746.  By  it  the  experimenter  collects  and 
transfers  a  portion  of  the  electricity  evolved  by  his  machine, 
and  applies  it  to  the* purposes  of  experiment.  It  is  simply 
a  glass  jar,  (fig,  143,)  covered  inside  and  out  with  tin-foil  up 
to  the  line  seen  in  the  figure.  A  brass  ball 
communicates  by  a  wire  and  chain  with  the  in- 
terior coating,  the  mouth  being  stopped  by  a 
cover  of  dry  wood.  On  approaching  the  ball 
to  the  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine, 
when  in  action,  a  series  of  vivid  sparks  will  be 
received  by  it,  and  a  great  accumulation  of 
vitreous  electricity  takes  place  in  the  interior, 
provided  the  exterior  be  not  insulated.  On 
forming  a  connection  by  a  conductor  between 
the  interior  and  exterior  surfaces,  the  equili- 
brium is  at  once  restored  by  a  rush  of  the  op- 
posing forces,  accompanied  with  a  brilliant  flash  of  artificiul 
lightning.  If  the  hand  of  the  operator  is  the  conducting 
medium,  a  violent  shock  is  felt,  commonly  known  as  the 
electrical  shock.  A  series  of  such  jars,  arranged  so  as  to  be 
charged  by  one  machine,  is  called  an  electrical  battery,  as 

shown  in  figure  144,  where  all 
the  inside  coatings  unite,  and 
also  all  the  outsides  are  con- 
nected.    The  battery  may  also 
be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of 
the  jars,  after  they  are  charged, 
^  being  shifted  so  that  the  series 
■shall  be  discharged  consecutive- 
My,  each  outer  connected  with 
the  next  inner  coating.     Great 
intensity  is  thus  obtained. 

What  terms  describe  these  conditions?     173.   What  is  the  Leydea 
Jar?    What  its  theory  ?    What  ia  an  electrical  battery  ? 


Fig.  143. 


Fig.  144. 
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174.    By  usiDg   an   insulated 

U  join  ted  rod,  Tfig.  145,)  called  a 
discharging  roa,  the  experimenter 
avoids  receiving  the  shock. 
When  the  shock  of  the  electri- 
cal battery  is  passed  through 
a  card,  (fig.  146,)  the  hole  which  is 
Fig.  145.  pierced  is  burred  on  both  sides. 
This  fact  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  that  there 
were  two  fluids,  moving  in  different  directions. 
Otherwise  it  would  seem  that  the  burr  should 
exist  only  on  one  side. 

176.  The  dissected  Leyden  jar  (fig.  147)  is  Fig.  146. 
BO  constructed  that  we  may  remove  the  interior 
coating  from  its  glass  jar  6,  leaving  the  outer  coat- 
ing alone.  This  may  be  done  after  the  jar  is 
charged,  when  the  separate  parts  will  not  manifest 
excitement,  as  tested  by  the  electroscope.  When 
reunited,  however,  a  spark  can  still  be  drawn 
from  it. 

If  the  Leyden  jar  is  placed  on  an  insn- 
If^  lating  stand  8,  (fig.  148,)  it  will  be  found 

impossible  to  charge  it.  The  most  power- 
ful machine  a  will  communicate  only  one  or 
two  sparks  to  it,  b.  This  is  because  the 
negative  excitement  cannot  pass  off  from 
II  the  outer  coating.  Accordingly,  if  the  ball 
I  A  of  a  second  jar  c,  uninsulated,  be  brought 
Fig.  148.  near  the  outer  coating,  a  torrent  of  sparks 
flows  off,  and  both  jars  are  quickly  charged.  Attention  to 
the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  gives  us  an  easy  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  which  involves  the  whole  theory  of  the 
Leyden  jar.  It  is  also  obvious  that  glass  is  not  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  induction  of  electrical  excitement,  however  per- 
fect it  may  be  as  a  non-conductor. 

176.  Dr.  Faraday  has  shown  that  the  inductive  action  of 
ordinary  electricity  takes  place  in  curves  which  are  analo- 
gous to  the  lines  of  force  surrounding  a  magnet — forming  its 
atmosphere  of  influence,  so  to  speak. 

174.  What  is  a  discharging  rod?  What  does  the  card  experiment 
show  ?  175.  What  is  the  dissected  jar  ?  Describe  the  experiment  in 
fig.  148.  176.  How  does  electrical  induction  occur  ?  Name  the  indno- 
tive  power  of  glass,  lao,  sulphur,  Ao. 


^ 
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Substances  also  differ  in  their  specific  power  of  iDdactiy« 
o«pacitj :  thus,  air  being  unity,  the  inductive  capacity  of  glass 
te  1-76,  of  lac  2,  and  of  sulphur  2-25.  All  gases  also  haye 
the  same  inductive  capacity,  however  they  may  differ  in 
density  or  other  respects. 

177.  The  Etectrophorus  is  a  convenient  mode  of  obtun- 
ing  an  efectrical  spark,  when  no 
electrical  machine  is  to  be  had, 
and  consists  of  a  shallow  tray 
of  tin,  the  size  of  a  dining  plate, 
partly  filled  with  melted  shellac  i 
a,  or  some  other  resinous  pre-  I 
paration,   made  as  smooth    as 
possible.     A  disc  of  brass  5,  Fig.  149. 

with  a  glass  handle,  is  provided,  and  the  bed  of  resin  is 
rubbed  with  a  dry  flannel  or  cat-skin :  this  excites  negative 
electricity,  and  the  metal  disc  is  then  laid  on  the  excited 
surface,  and  touched  with  the  finger,  which  receives  a  nega- 
tive spark.  A  coating  of  positive  electricity  is  induced  on  6, 
which  may  be  raised,  and  discharged  by  a  conductor,  giving 
a  vivid  spark,  sufficient  to  explode  gases.  The  resinous^ 
electricity  not  being  conducted  away  from  the  shellac,  the 
spark  may  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  excitement  lasts.  It 
is  plain  that  the  electricity  in  this  case  is  induced  by  the 
excited  lac. 

If  a  mixture  of  red-lead  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  prevbusly 
well  mixed  in  a  mortar,  be  blown  from  a  tube  over  the  ex- 
cited surface  of  the  electrophorus,  the  two  substances  are 
immediately  separated,  because  of  their  opposite  electrical 
relations,  and  are  arranged  in  curious  figures  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  excited  disc. 

178.  A  jet  of  high  steam,  issuing  from  a  locomotive  or 
other  insulated  steam-boiler,  will,  with  certain  precautions, 
give  a  stream  of  electrical  sparks  more  powerful  than  any 
electrical  machine.  This  has  been  called  hydro-electricity, 
and  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  hot  steam  on  the 
edges  of  the  orifice  from  which  the  steam  issues. 

177.  What  IB  the  eleetropbonis  ?  What  is  its  tbeoiy?  How  doH 
Md-lead,  Ac  behave  on  it  ?    178.  What  is  h/dro-electricity  ? 
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Galvanism,  VoUatsm,  or  Electricity  of  Chemical  Actum, 

179.  History. — GalvBDi,  of  Bologna,  in  the  year  1790, 
accidentally  observed  that  the  freshly  denuded  legs  of  a  frog, 
suspended  on  a  metallic  conductor,  were  powerfully  con- 
vulsed when  brought  near  to  an  active  electrical  machine. 
From  this  trivial  observation  has  sprung  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  departments  of  human  knowledge.  The  same 
fact  had  been  previously  noticed,  and  Swammerdam  had 
exhibited  it  before  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  but  no 
result  of  value  was  deduced  from  it.  It  was  suggested  that 
there  was  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  electrical  excitement 
in  animal  substances,  due  to  some  remaining  vital  energy. 
This  explanation  failed  to   satisfy  Galvani,  who  observed 

similar  convulsions  in  the  frog's  limbs  when 
,4  hanging  from  a  copper  wire  b  (&g.  150)  on 
..«  an  iron  rail.  He  found  that  the  effects  were 
produced  whenever  the  muscles  touched  the 
iron  while  the  nerves  touched  the  copper,  but 
that  contact  with  the  copper  alone  did  not 
produce  them.  The  crural  nerves  are  easily 
exposed  by  separating  the  large  muscles  with 
the  fingers  at  a  a.  From  his  observations, 
Galvani  inferred  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
variety  of  electricity  in  animals,  which  he 
called  animal  electricity — that  this  was  de- 
veloped whenever  connection  was  made  be- 
TiR,  150  tween  the  muscle  and  naked  nerve  by  means 
of  two  metals.  This  theory  fascinated  the 
physiologists,  and  for  ten  years  Galvani's  experiments  were 
repeated  with  great  zeal  in  all  civilized  countries. 

180.  Volta,  of  Pavia,  maintained  that  it  was  the  contact 
of  two  metals  which  generated  the  electricity,  of  which  the 
frog's  legs  were  only  a  delicate  electroscope.  This  experi- 
ment can  never  fail  to  excite  wonder,  however  often  we  may 
perform  it.  ^  We  suspend  from  a  metallic  conductor  a  pair 
of  frog's  legs  recently  skinned,  and  with  a  part  of  the  spiuo 
attached.  With  two  metallic  slips,  one  of  zinc  and  one  of 
copper,  we  touch  at  the  same  time  the  naked  nei  ve  and  the 

179.  Whnt  WM  Galvnni's  oheen'ation  ?    What  was  the   snggeslion? 
What  did   Galvani    infer?     Iiuv>    wn»   his   anitnal   eloctricitj   excited 
180.  What  did  Volta  maintain?    What  was  Ms  observation  with  th« 
irog's  legs  ? 
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muscle,  as  shown  in  fig.  151.    Convulsions 
immediately  throw  the  limbs  into  the  po- 
sition indicated  by  the  dotted  lines ;  and  Tt 
we  may  repeat  the  trial  until,  after  a  time,   \  \ 
this  power  gradually  dies  out.     In  proof  4.1 
of  his  views,  Volta  invented  and  brought 
forward  his  memorable  pile,  of  which  a 
more  particular  mention  will  be  made         Fig.  151. 
presenUy. 

181.  This  is  not  the  place  to  record  in  detail  the  histoiy 
of  science,  but  this  discovery  is  one  of  the  few  grand 
achievements  of  the  human  mind  which  must  ever  marc 
the  moment  of  a  new  era  in  experimental  philosophy.  It  ia 
both  wonderful  and  instructive  to  reflect  that  so  simple  an 
observation  as  the  twitching  of  a  frog's  legs  should  have  led 
immediately  to  a  revelation  of  the  metallic  basis  of  the  en- 
tire crust  of  our  planet — to  the  adoption  of  a  new  olassifica- 
tion  of  elements  and  of  their  compounds — to  almost  mi- 
raculous performances  in  metallurgy — and  to  the  instanta- 
neous communication  of  thought,  by  the  annihilation  of 
time  and  space  I 

182.  Voltaic  Pile, — ^Volta  sagaciously  reasoned  that  the 
effects  observed  by  Oalvani  could  be  produced  with  simple 
metals  and  a  fluid,  or  substances  saturated  with  a  fluid.  The 
truth  of  this  conjecture  is  easily  verified  by  placing  on  the 
tongue  a  silver  coin,  and  beneath  it  a  slip  of  zinc  or  a  cop- 
per coin.  On  touching  the  edges  of  the  two  metals  so 
situated,  we  perceive  a  mild  flash  of  light  and 
a  sharp  prickling  sensation  or  twinge,  giving  | 
notice  of  the  production  of  a  voltaic  current. 
This  simple  experiment  was  made  long  before 
the  discoveries  of  Oalvani  and  Volta,  and  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  first  recorded  observation 
in  the  remarkable  science  of  galvanism.  Volta 
accordingly  arranged  a  series  of  copper  and 
silver  coins  in  a  pile,  with  cloths  wet  in  a 
saline  or  acid  fluid  between  them.  The  ar-  _  _ 
raogement  is  seen  in  fig.  152.  The  copper  c  p.^jgj' 
and  zinc  z  alternate  with  the  wet  cloth  be- 
tween.   The  pile  begins  with  z  and  ends  with  c,  and  care 

IVhatdidbeinTent?  181.  What  reflection  ii  here  made?  182.  Whtl 
waa  Yoita's  reaaoning  ?    What  is  the  eimplest  form  of  battexy  t 
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must  be  taken  that  the  order  be  strictly  maintaiiied,  tix. 
copper— cloth — zinc.  On  establishing  a  metallic  oommnni* 
cation  between  these  extremes  (poles)  by  a  wire,  a  current 
of  electricity  flows  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  on  the  wire. 
If  one  hand  be  placed  on  each  end  of  the  pile,  a  shock 
will  be  experienced,  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  from 
the  electrical  machine,  and  yet  very  nnlike  it.  If  the  pile 
has  many  members,  on  touching  the  wires  communicating 
between  the  extremes  the  shock  is  very  intense,  and  a  vivid 
qwrk  will  be  produced,  which  is  increased  if  points  of  pre- 
pared charcoal  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  wires.  The 
conducting  wires  held  together  will  grow  hot,  and  if  a  short 
piece  of  small  platina  wire  is  interposed,  it  will  be  heated 
to  bright  redness.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  remarkable 
discovery  of  Volta,  whose  pile  was  made  known  to  the 
world  in  1800.  The  principle  involved  in  this  arrangement 
18  unaltered,  although  more  manageable  and  efficient  forms 
of  apparatus  have  supplied  the  place  of  the  original  pile. 

183.  Simple  VoUaic  Circle. — ^A  voltaic  current  is  esta- 
blished whenever  we  bring  two  dissimilar  metab  (as  copper, 
silver,  or  platina,  with  zinc  or  iron)  into  contact  in  an  acid 
or  saline  fluid.  Thus,  if  we  place  a  slip  of 
copper  in  a  glass  of  acid  water,  and  beside  it 
in  the  same  vessel  a  slip  of  amalgamated  zinc, 
(fig.  158,)  as  long  as  the  two  metals  do  not 


1 


A 


touch  there  will  be  no  action,  but  on  bringing 


together  the  upper  ends  of  the  two  slips 
metal,  a  vigorous  action  will  commence,  bub- 
bles of  gas  will  be  rapidly  given  off  from  the 
Fig.  153.  copper,  while  the  zinc  wUl  be  gradually  dis- 
solved in  the  acid  water.  This  action  will  m  arrested  at 
any  moment,  on  separating  the  two  metals.  If  this  separa- 
tion is  made  in  the  dark,  a  minute  spark  will  also  be  seen. 
The  action  here  is  entirely  electrical.  The  end  of  the  zinc 
in  the  acid  is  -f ,  or  positive,  and  that  in  the  air  — ,  or  ne- 
gative ;  the  copper  has  the  reverse  signs.  These  relations 
are  expressed  in  the  figures  by  the  signs  -|-  and  — ,  and  by 
the  direction  of  the  arrows  showing  the  -f-  electricity  of  the 
zinc  passing  to  the  —  of  the  copper  in  the  acid ;  while  the 
bubbles  of  gas  (hydrogen)  set  free  at  the  -|-  end  of  the  zino 

Pesoribe  tba  pile,  fig.  152.  183.  What  are  the  oonditions  of  a  roltale 
•Iroait?  How  bt  ita  action  suspended?  What  are  the  electrioal  states  of 
tiM  immersed  metals  ?    Ulutrate  by  figs.  US,  154. 
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Fig.  164. 


are  delivered  at  the  —  of  the  copper.  Fig.  154  shows  how 
the  current  may  be  established  by  wires, 
without  the  direct  contact  of  the  slips.  In 
this  case  the  wires  (as  in  the  pile)  carry  the 
influence  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  and 
the  existence  of  the  current  and  its  positive 
and  negative  characters  may  be  shown  by 
the  effect  produced  by  it  on  a  small  mag- 
netic needle,  which  will  be  influenced  by 
the  wires  carrying  the  current,  just  as  by 
the  magnet-^being  attracted  or  repelled 
according  as  it  is  above  or  below  the  wire, 
and  in  either  case  endeavoring  to  place  itself  at  riffht  angles 
to  the  conducting  wire,  (201.)  The  direction  of  Uie  voltaic 
current  (and  of  course  the  -|~  ^'i'  —  qualities  of  the  metals 
from  which  it  is  evolved)  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of 
the  chemical  action  produced.  Thus,  if,  in  the  arrangement 
just  described,  strong  ammonia  were  used  in  place  of  the 
dilute  acid,  all  the  relations  of  the  metals  and  the  fluid 
would  be  reversed,  since  the  action  would  then  be  upon  the 
copper. 

184.  Thus  is  electricity  the  result  of  chemical  action; 
and  conversely  we  see  that,  under  the  arrangement  described, 
chemical  action  is  controlled  by  the  electrical  condition  of 
the  metals.  This  is  electricity  in  motion,  or  dynamic  elec- 
tricity; and  frictional  electricity  may  be  regarded  as  stag- 
nant or  statical  electricity.  Let  us  attend  somewhat  further 
to  the  theory  of  the  voltaic  circle. 

185.  In  the  compound  voltaic  circuit,  composed  of  two 
or  more  members,  connection  is  formed,  not  between  members 
of  the  same  cell,  but  between  those  of  opposite  names 
in  contiguous  cells. 
This  is  seen  by  in- 
specting the  arrows 
and  signs  -f  &Qd  — 
in  figure  155.  The 
electricity  always 
flows,  both  in  simple 
and  compound  cir- 
cles, from  the  zinc 
to  the  copper,  in  the 


Fig.  155. 


184.  How  is  this  mode  of  electricity  regarded  ?    185.  What  are  the  oon« 
diklons  of  a  eompoimd  voltaio  series  ?    Describe  it  in  fig.  155. 
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fluid  of  tbe  battery;  and  from  the  copper  to  the  sine,  out 
of  the  battery.  This  is  important  to  be  remembered,  since 
the  iiDO  is  called  the  electro-positive  element  of  the  voltaic 
series,  although  out  of  the  fluid  it  is  negative ;  and  conse- 
quently, in  voltaic  decomposition,  that  element  which  goes 
to  the  zinc-pole  is  called  the  electro-positive  element,  being 
attracted  by  its  opposite  force;  while  the  element  going 
to  the  copper  is  called,  for  the  same  reason,  the  dectro- 
negative.  The  compound  circle^  reduced  to  the  simplest 
form  of  expression^  would  be — 

Copper — zirui — -fluid-^isopper — zinc. 
Here  the  copper  end  is  negative  and  the  zinc  positive, 
but  the  two  terminal  plates  are  in  no  way  concerned  in  the 
effect ;  so  that,  throwing  them  out  of  the  question,  we  bring 
it  to  Uie  state  of  the  simple  circle^  which  is  simply — 

Zinc — -Jiuid — copper  ; 

and  here  we  find  the  zinc  end  negative,  and  the  copper  end 
positive. 

186.  A  certain  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  voltaic  cir- 
cuit is  offered  by  every  element  used  in  its  construction. 
New  properties  are  thus  acquired  by  the  compound  circuit, 
which  are  never  seen  in  the  single  couple,  while  the  latter 
possesses  certain  attributes  not  seen  so  well  in  the  compound 
series.  For  example,  no  single  pair  of  plates,  however  large, 
will  afford  a  current  capable  of  decomposing  water  or  of 
affording  an  electrical  shock,  although  a  maximum  of  mag- 
netic effect  may  thus  be  produced.  These  differences  were 
formerly  ascribed,  rather  vaguely,  to  what  has  been  called 
quantity  and  intensity.  Thus,  in  the  compound  circuit, 
supposing  each  -f-  and  —  in  the  circuit  to  neutralize  each 
other,  then  only  the  final  quantities  4-  ^^^  —  remain  as 
expressed  in  the  poles;  and  it  was  argued  that  the  quantity 
of  electncity  was  no  greater  than  would  be  afforded  by  a 
single  couple,  while  its  intensity ^  owing  to  the  resistance  over- 
come in  each  cell,  was  greatly  increased.  This  matter  has 
been  placed  on  the  basis  of  mathematical  demonstration  by 

187.  Ohm's  2xi«?— Ohm,  of  Berlin,  in  1827  first  de- 
monstrated that,  as  the  voltaic  apparatus  itself  is  composed 

ISe.  What  effect  ii  due  to  each  element  ?  What  new  properties  does 
ihe  outTent  thns  acquire  ?  What  was  meant  by  qoantity  and  intensity  ? 
]S7.  What  law  expresses  the  conditions  of  a  voltaic  drcoit  ? 
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solely  of  condaotors,  tbe  electric  current  must  proceed,  not 
only  along  the  connecting  wire,  from  pole  to  pole,  bat  also 
tbroagh  the  whole  apparatus ;  that  tbe  resistance  offered  to 
the  pattsage  t)f  the  current  consisted  therefore  of  two  parts, 
one  exterior  to,  and  one  within,  tbe  apparatus.  This  expla- 
nation cleared  up  at  once  the  difficulties  which  bad  previously 
beset  this  subject  when  regarded  only  in  view  of  the  exterior 
resistance. 

Let  the  ring  abcm  fig.  156  represent  a  homo-        jl^ 
geneous  conductor,  and  let  a  source  of  electricity  y^^^^^H. 
exist  at  A.    From  this  source  the  electricity  will  f  \ 

diffuse  itself  over  both  halves  of  the  ring,  the  I  j 

positive  passing  in  the  direction  a,  the  negative    x.^^^^^ 
in  by  and  both  fluids  meeting  at  c.     Now  it  fol-     ^'^^ 
lows,  if  tbe  ring  is  homogeneous,  that  equal  quan-    ^*»'  ^**' 
tities  of  electricity  pass  through  all  cross  sections  of  tbe 
ring  in  tbe  same  time.     Assuming  that  tbe  passage  of  tbe 
fluid  from  one  cross  section  of  the  ring  to  another  is  due  to 
the  difference  of  electrical  tension  at  these  points,  and  that 
tbe  quantity  which  passes  is  proportional  to  this  difference 
of  tension,  the  consequence  is  that  tbe  two  fluids  proceeding 
from  A  must  decrease  in  tension  the  farther  they  recede 
from  the  starting  point. 

188.  This  decreasing  tension  may  be  represented  by  a 
diagram.  Suppose  tbe  ring  in  fig.  156  to  be  stretched  out 
to  the  line  A  A'.  Lot  the  ordinate 
A  B  represent  the  tension  of  positive 
electricity  at  A,  and  A'  B'  that  of  the 
negative  fiuid ;  then  tbe  line  BB' 
will  express  tbe  tension  for  all  parts 
of  the  circuit,  by  tbe  varying  lengths 
of  A  B,  A'  B'  at  every  point  of  A  c  or  ^«-  ^^''• 

c  A'.  Hence  Ohm's  celebrated  formula,  F  =  -|,  where  P 
represents  tbe  strength  of  the  current,  E  tbe  electro-motive 
force  of  tbe  battery,  and  H  tbe  resistance.  Therefore  the 
greater  tbe  length  of  the  circuit,  the  less  will  be  tbe  amount 
of  electricity  which  passes  through  any  cross  section  in  a 
given  time.    In  exact  terms,  this  law  states  that  the  ttrmgtk 


Demonstrate  fig.  156.  188.  How  do  jou  express  the  deoreBsing  ten  > 
linn  ?  What  is  Olim's  formula  ?  Give  tbe  meaning  of  eacli  exprMBioB. 
What  is  the  law  as  stated? 


^^ 
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ofih^  current  is  inversdif  proportional  to  the  renstanot  o/th$ 
circuit.,  and  directlif  as  the  etectro-motive  force, 

189.  But  ID  the  simplest  Toltaio  circuit  we  have  not  a 
homogeneous  conductor,  but  several  of  various  powers  in 

ap...^^  this  respect.    To  illustrate  this,  let  the 

pv  conductor  A  A'  (fig.  158)  consist  of 

J     J      X^ ^^  two  portions  having    different   cross 

sections.     For  example,  let  the  cross 

section  of  A  e^  be  n  times  that  of  dAf ; 

then  if  equal  quantities  pass  throngh 

Fig.  158.  ^j  sections  in  equal  times,  if  through 

a  given  length  of  the  thicker  wire  no  more  fluid  passes  than 

through  the  thinner  wire,  the  difference  of  tension  at  both 

ends  of  this  unit  of  length  of  the  thicker  wire  must  be  only 

-th  of  what  it  is  in  the  latter.  Thus,  *'  the  electric  fall,"  as 
Ohm  calls  it,  will  be  less  in  the  case  of  the  thick  wire  than 
of  the  thinner,  as  shown  by  the  line  B  a  in  the  figure.  The 
result  is  expressed  in  the  law  that  the  ^^  electric  /alT*  is 
directly  as  the  specific  resistances  of  the  conductors,  and  in 
versdy  as  their  cross  sections*  Hence^  the  greater  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  conductor,  the  greater  the  fall.  The 
very  simplest  circuit  must  therefore  present  a  scries  of  gra- 
dients expressive  of  the  tension  of  its  various  points — as 
one  for  the  connecting  wire,  one  for  the  zinc,  one  for  the 
fluid,  and  one  for  the  copper.  The  electro-motive  force  of 
a  voltaic  couple  ("  E"  of  Ohm's  formula)  may  be  experi- 
mentally determined,  and  it  is  proportional  to  the  electric 
tension  at  the  ends  of  the  newly  broken  circuit. 

190.  Galvanic  Batteries  are  constructed  of  various  forms, 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

One  of  the  earliest 
forms  contrived  was  the 
Cruiokshank's     trough, 

(fig.  169,)  in  which  the 

J,.  plates    of   copper    and 

**'      '  zinc  Boldered   together 

are  secured  in  grooves  by  cement,  water-tight,  all  the  zincs 
facing  in   one   direction.     The  acid  was  poured  into  tho 

189.  How  does  it  apply  to  oondnctora  not  homogeneoiiB  ?  What  \s  th* 
fleetrio  fall  ?  Qive  the  law.  Describe  the  course  of  the  cnrrent  in  and 
oat  of  the  fluid.  What  is  the  simplest  expression  of  the  oomponnd 
«irole  ?    190.  What  was  Cmickshank's  batteiy  ? 
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troagli  until  the  cells  were  filled.  To  sYoid  the  incoii* 
▼euienoe  arising  from  loss  of  power,  (which  in  this  form  of 
instniment  is  greatest  at  the  first  moment  of  contact  be- 
tween the  plates  and  the  acid,)  Dr.  Hare  contrived  his 
revolving  dtflagratorB,  These  were  so  constructed,  that  by 
a  quarter  revolution  of  the  trough,  the  acid  could  at  plea- 
surcy  and  without  disturbing  the  arrangements  of  the 
operator,  be  thrown  ofi*  or  on  the  plates,  and  the  maximum 
effects  of  this  kind  of  the  battery  be  obtained.  But 
recent  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  battery  have 
supplied  us  with  several  superior  forms  of  the  instrument, 
suited  to  various  purposes,  and  possessiog  the  valuable  qua- 
lity of  constancy  of  action. 

191.  Amalgamaiion, — In  the  original  form  of  the  |;al- 
vanic  battery,  made  of  copper  and  of  unamalgamated  EinC| 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  local  action  in  each  cell,  arising 
from  the  impurity  of  the  zinc.  When  the  surface  of  the 
line  is  amalgamated  with  mercury,  the  local  action  ceases; 
and  the  amalgamated  surface,  being  reduced  to  one  uniform 
electrical  condition,  will  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  acid  fluid  unacted  on,  until  connected  with  the  electro- 
negative element.  All  improved  batteries  are  therefore  now 
constructed  with  amalgamated  zinc.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  local  action  in  a  battery  cell,  arising  from  the 
cause  named,  not  only  consumes  the  power  of  that  member, 

.  but  reduces  the  energy  of  the  whole  series.  In  order  to 
have  a  constant  voltaic  circuit  of  equal  power,  not  only  the 
evils  arising  from  local  action  must  be  avoided,  but  also,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  exhaustion  of  the  fluid  of  excitation. 
Batteries  so  constructed  as  to  meet  these  difficulties  are 
called  sustaining  batteries,  or  constant  batteries.  Some  of 
the  more  important  of  these  we  will  briefly  describe. 

192.  Smee*s  Battery  is  formed  of  zinc  and  silver,  and 
needs  but  one  cell,  and  one  fluid  to  excite  it.  The  silver 
phite  (S,  fig.  160)  is  prepared  by  coating  its  surface  with 
platinum,  thrown  down  on  it  by  a  voltaic  current,  in  the 
state  of  fine  division,  which  is  known  as  platinum-black. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  liberated 
hydrogen  to  the  polished  silver.  Any  polished  smooth  sur- 
face of  metal  will  hold  bubbles  of  gas  with  great  obstinacy, 

What  WM  Hare's  improTement  ?  191.  What  is  amalgamation  ?  What 
it!  BM  ?    What  ia  said  of  local  action  t    192.  What  if  Smec'a  battoiy  t 
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thus  prevrntinpr  in  a  measure  the  contact 
betwt^en  the  fluid  and  the  platfi  bj  the  in- 
terposirion  of  a  film  of  air-bubbles.  The 
roughened  surface  produced  from  the  de- 
posit of  platinum-black  entirely  prevents 
this.  The  zinc  plates  zz  m  this  batterj 
arc  well  amalgamated,  and  face  both  sides 
of  the  silver.  The  three  plates  are  held  in 
position  by  a  clamp  at  top  b,  and  the 
interposition  of  a  bar  of  dry  wood  w 
prevents  the  passage  of  a  current  from 
plate  to  plate.  VVater,  acidulated  with 
onC'seventh  its  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or, 
for  less  activity,  with  one-sixteenth,  is  the 
The  quantity  of  electricity  excited  in  this 
battery  is  very  great,  but  the  intensity  is  not  so  great  as  in 
those  compound  batteries  to  be  described.  This  battery  is 
perfectly  constant,  does  not  act  until  the  poles  are  joined, 
and,  without  any  attention,  will  maintain  a  uniform  flow  of 
power  for  days  together.  A  plate  of  lead,  well  silvered,  and 
then  coated  with  platinum-black,  will  answer  equally  as 
well,  and  indeed  better  than  a  thin  plate  of  pure  silver 
This  battery  is  recommended  over  every  other  for  the  stu- 


Fig.  160. 
exciting  fluid. 


Fig.  161. 

dent,  as  comprising  the  great  requisites  of  cheapness,  evLoe 
of  management,  and  constancy.  A  form  of  it,  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  student's  laboratory,  is  shown  in  fig.  161, 
which  is  a  porcelain  trough  with  six  cells.  This  battery  is 
the  one  universally  employed  in  electro-metallurgy. 

193.  DanieWi  Constant  Battery. — This  truly  philosophi- 
cal iustrument  (fig.  162)  is  made  up  of  an  exterior  circular 


What  are  the  advantages  of  Smee's  battery  ? 
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Fig.  162. 


coll  of.  copper  C,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
which  Berves  both  as  a  containing  vessel  and  as 
a  negative  element ;  a  porous  cylindrical  cap 
of  earthenware  P  (or  the  gullet  of  an  ox  tied 
into  a  bag)  is  placed  within  the  copper  cell, 
and  a  solid  cylinder  of  amalgamated  zinc  Z 
within  the  poroas  cup.  The  outer  cell  C  is 
charged  by  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  water 
and  one  of  oil  of  vitriol,  saturated  with  blue 
vitriol,  (sulphate  of  copper.)  Some  of  the  solid 
salphate  is  also  suspended  on  a  perforated  shelf, 
or  in  a  gauze  bag,  to  keep  up  the  saturation. 
The  inner  cell  is  filled  with  the  same  acid 
water,  but  without  the  copper  salt  Any  num- 
ber of  cells  80  arranged  are  easily  connected 
together  by  binding  screws,  the  C  of  one  pair 
to  the  Z  of  the  next,  and  so  on.  This  instru- 
ment, when  arranged  and  charged  as  here  described,  will 
give  out  no  gas.  The  hydrogen  from  the  decomposed  water 
is  not  given  off  in  bubbles  on  the  copper  «ide,  as  in  all  forma 
of  the  simple  circuit  of  zinc  and  copper ;  because  the  sulphate 
of  copper  there  present  is  decomposed  by  the  circuit,  atom 
for  atom,  with  the  decomposed  water,  and  the  hydrogen 
takes  the  atom  of  oxyd  of  copper,  appropriating  its  oxygen 
to  form  water  again,  and  metallic  copper  is  deposited  on 
the  outer  cell.  No  action  of  any  sort  results  in  this  battery, 
when  properly  arranged,  until  the  poles  are  joined.  Ten  or 
twelve  such  cells  form  a  very  active,  constant,  and  econo- 
mical battery. 

194.  In  the  common  sulphate  of  copper  battery  (fig.  163) 
only  the  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  * 
used.     The  surface  of  zinc  becomes  soon  en- 
cumbered by  the  metallic  copper  in  a  state  of  . 
fine  division  thrown  down  upon  its  surface. 
It  is  a  very  useful  battery  for  electro-mag- 
netic purposes. 

195.  Grove's  Battery, — Mr.  Grove,  of  Lon- 
don, has  contrived  a  compound  sustaining        '^' 
t)attery,  of  great  power  and  most  remarkable  intensity  of 
action.     The  metals  used  are  platinum  and  amalgamated 


103.  What  is  DftnieH's  battery  ?    194.  What  ifl  the  Bolpbate  of  copper 
battery?    What  is  Grove'i  battery  ? 
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Fig.  164. 


zinc.  A  vertical  section  of  this  battery  i^  sbown 
in  fig.  164.  The  platinum  -f-  is  placed  in  a 
porous  cell  of  earthenware,  containing  strong 
nitric  acid.  This  is  surrounded  by  the  amalga* 
mated  zinc  —  in  an  outer  vessel  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  (six  to  ten  parts  water  to  one  of 
acid,  by  measure.)  The  platinum,  being  the 
most  costly  metal,  is  here  surrounded  by  the 
zinc,  in  order  to  economize  its  surface  as  much 
as  possible.  In  this  battery  the  hydrogen  of 
the  decomposed  water  on  the  zinc  side  enters  the 
nitric  acid  cell,  decomposes  an  equivalent  of  the 
acid,  forming  water  with  one  equivalent  of  its 
oxygen,  while  the  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  is  given  out  as  a 

fas,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  is  converted  into 
yponitric  acid  fumes.  No  other  form  of  battery  can  be  com- 
pared with  this  for  intensity  of  action.  A  scries  of  four 
cells  (the  platinum  foil  being  only  three  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  wide)  will  decompose  water  with  great  rapidity; 
and  twenty  such  cells  will  evolve  a  very  splendid  arch  of 
light  from  points  of  prepared  charcoal,  and  deflagrate  all 
the  metjils  very  powerfully.  It  is  rather  costly,  and  trouble- 
some to  manage,  as  are  all  batteries  with  double  cells  and 
porous  cups. 

196.  BunserCs  carbon  battery  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
resources  in  this  department.  It  employs  a  cylinder  of  car- 
bon for  the  negative  element,  in  place  of  the 
platinum  in  Grove's  battery.  The  carbon  is 
i  that  of  the  gas-works,  pulverized  and  mould- 
I  ed  with  flour,  and  afterward  baked  like  pot- 
I  tery  into  compact  cylinders.  This  battery 
(fig.  165)  has  the  advantage  of  large  mem- 
bers and  great  cheapness  of  construction. 
Fifty  large-sized  members,  10  inches  high, 
the  outer  cups  5  inches  in  diameter,  cost 
about  fifty-five  dollars  in  Paris,  made  by  Deleuil,  Eue  du 
Pont-de-Lodi,  No.  8.  The  author  has  found  this^  on  the 
whole,  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  all  batteries 
suited  to  show  the  more  splendid  and  intense  efiects  of 
voltaic  electricity. 


Fig.  165. 


196.  What  is  Bttnsen'i  battery?    What  ia  the  reaction  in  these 
pound  batteriei  ? 
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197.  The  effevt%  of  voltaic  electricity  are, 
1.  Physical ;  2.  Chemical ;  and,  3.  Physio- 
logical. Under  the  first  head  are  included 
the  electrical,  luminous,  calorific,  and  elec- 
tro-magnetic phenomena  of  the  circuit. 

198.  DfJUigration, — When  the  current 
from  a  series  of  20  or  50  pairs  of  Grove's 
or  Bunsen's  battery  is  passed  through 
points  of  prepared  charcoal,  as  in  the  dis- 
charger, (fig.  166),  a  most  brilliant  light 
and  intense  heat  are  produced.  No  effect 
is  seen  until  contact  is  made  between  the 
poles  j>  and  n,  when,  on  withdrawing  them, 
the  arch  of  light  elongates,  and  connects 
the  separated  poles,  in 
the  manner  shown  in 
fig.  167.  This  arch  is 
in  a  powerful  pile  some 
inches  in  length.  It  is 
accompanied  with  an  i^  • 
elongation  of  the  pole  ■•"*' 
on  the  —  or  carbon  F»«-l«7.  Fig.  168. 
side  of  the  battery,  and  a  depression  or  hollow- 
ing out  of  the  -}-  or  zinc  side.  This  flame  b 
a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  is  attracted  and 
repelled  by  the  magnet,  as  shown  in  fig.  168. 
By  holding  a  magnet  in  a  certain  position  the 
flame  may  be  made  to  revolve,  accompanied 
at  the  same  time  with  a  loud  sound.  In  the 
small  capsule  of  carbon  S,  (fig.  169,)  gold, 
platinum,  steel,  mercury,  and  other  sub- 
stances are  speedily  fused  and  deflagrated,  with 
various  colored  lights  and  volatilization.  The 
easy  fusion  of  platinum  by  the  pile  is  a  proof  of 
the  intensity  of  the  heat,  as  this  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced by  no  other  source  of  heat  known,  except 
thatof  the  ozyhydrogen  blowpipe.  By  the  union 
of  tlie  currents  from  several  hundred  carbon  cells, 
M.  Despretz  has  lately  volatilized  the  diamond. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  will  vary  the  ex- 
periments, always  so  surprising  and  instructive. 


Fig.  166. 


Fig.  169. 


Fig.  170. 


197.  Classify  the  effects  of  voltaic  electricity, 
of  deflagraUon.    Which  pole  elongatei? 


198.  Describe  the  effeoti 
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199.  Tbc  electrical  light  of  the  voltaio 
circuit  is  id  no  degree  dependent  on  com- 
bustion, as  ma  J  be  proved  by  establishing 
connection  between  the  poles  in  a  vacuum 
in  a  glass  vessel  exhausted  hy  the  air-pump, 
and  containing  the  poles  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, as  in  fig.  170.  No  less  brilliancy 
in  perceived  in  this  case  than  in  the  air. 

200.  A  constant  li^ht  is  produced  from 
the  battery  of  Grove  or  Bunsen,  by  an  in- 
genious mechanical  arrangement  of  the 
poles.  Fig.  171  shows  that  of  M.  Da- 
boscq,  of  Paris.  The  poles  S  and  I  are 
preserved  at  the  same  distance  by  the  ac- 
tion of  an  electro-roagnot  in  the  foot  £, 
upon  a  soft-iron  bar  F  F  in  connection  with 
an  endless  screw  V,  moving  the  pulliea 
P  P,  which  are  connected  by  cords  with 
the  poles  S  and  I.  The  contact  of  S  and 
I  induces  magnetism  in  the  electro-magnet 
£,  while  the  springs  11  L  regulate  the  mo- 
tion of  the  machinery.  The  apparatus  is 
simple  and  portable,  and  its  eifect  is  to 
make  the  electrical  light  so  steady  and  con- 
stant that  it  may  be  used  for  all  optical  ex- 
periments. The  author  has  also  shown 
that  good  daguerreotypes  may  be  taken 
with  it  in  a  few  seconds.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  light  is  concentrated  by  a  large 
parabolic  mirror,  so  placed  that  the  poles 
meet  in  its  focus.  The  positive  pole  con- 
sumes much  more  rapidly  than  the  nega- 
tive, both  from  a  more  intense  action  upon 
it  and  because  its  particles  are  carried  over 
and  deposited  on  the  negative  pole,  elon- 
gating the  point  of  the  latter.  To  provide  for  this  difiference, 
the  pull<y  P  is  variable,  and  carries  the  pole  I  up  propor- 
tiunably  faster,  so  that  the  focal  position  of  the  light  remains 
unchanged. 

How  does  a  maj^net  affect  the  arc  of  flnme?  199.  How  does  a  vocaum 
affect  the  electrical  light?  Describe  fig.  170.  200.  What  is  the  arrange- 
ment for  rendering  the*  light  constant  ?    Describe  fig.  171. 


Fig.  171. 
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EUctro-Magn  etism, 

201.  Prof.  Oilrsted,  of  Copenhagen,  in  1819  first  made 
known  the  law  of  electro- magnetic  attraction  and  repulHion. 
If  a  wire  conveying  a  voltaic  current  is  brought  above  and 
parallel  to  a  magnetic  needle,  (vls  shown  in  ^- 

fig   172,)  the  hitter  is  invariaDly  affected,  ^ 

as  if  influenced  by  the  pnleo  of  another 
magnet.     If  the  current  is  flowing,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  arrow  on  the  wire,  say  to 
the  north,   then   the   north  pr>le   of  the 
needle  will  turn  to  the  east ;  if  the  current 
is  flowing  south,  it  will  turn  to  the  west. 
If  the  wire  carrying  the  current  is  placed         ^^S- 172. 
beneath  the  needle,  the  same  eflcct  is  produced  as  if  the 
current  had  been  reversed ;  the  needle  turns  in  the  opposite 
way  to  what  it  does  when  the  wire  is  above.     The  efftirt  of 
the  needle  is  to  place  itself  at  right 
angles  to  the  wire,  as  if  influenced 
by  a  tanyential  force.   That  the  wire 
conveying  a  voltaic  current  is  itself 
magnetic,  is  proved  by  this  experi- 
ment.    If  the  wire  is  bent  in  a  rect-' 
angle,  as  in  fig.  173,  and  wound  with  ^'«-  ^'^^• 

silk  or  cotton,  to  prevent  metallic  contact,  and  the  lateral 
passage  of  the  power  from  wire  to  wire,  then  it  is  evident 
that  a  current  flowing  over  the  wire  will 
have  to  pass  many  times  completely 
around  the  needle,  and  the  effect  which 
is  produced  will  be  nearly  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  turns  made  by  the  wire. 
In  this  way  we  can  make  a  very  feeble 
current  give  decided  indications.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  called  a  galvanoscope 
or  galvanometer. 

202.  In  delicate  galvanoscopes,  in  order 
to  free  the  magnetic  needle  from  the  di- 
n'Ctive  tendency  which  it  receives  from 
the  earth's  magnetism,  two    needles   are 


Fig.  174. 


used,  with  their 
unlike  pules  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  (fig.  174,)  one 


201.  Who  discovered  electro-magnetism  ?    What  effect  has  a  currerit  oa 
•  wire?  What iii  meant  hy  a  tangential  force?  What  is  a  galvanometer? 
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Fig.  175. 


within  and  the  other  above  the  coil.  They  will  then  hang 
Bnspended  by  the  silk  fibre  which  supports  them,  with  no 
tendency  to  swing  in  any  direction,  since  they  are  wholly 
occupied  with  their  own  attractions 
and  repulsions,  and  their  directive 
power  is  neutralized.  Consequently, 
they  are  free  to  move  with  the  slight- 
est influence  of  any  current  passing 
through  the  coil.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  called  an  astatic  needle.  To 
give  it  greater  delicacy,  and  prevent 
the  currents  of  air  from  moving  it, 
a  glass  shade  (fig.  175)  is  placed  over 
it,  and  the  movements  of  the  needle 
are  read  on  the  graduated  circle.  By 
means  of  a  screw  provided  for  that 
purpose,  the  coil  is  revolved  until  it  is 
parallel  with  the  needle,  as  the  point 
of  greatest  sensitiveness.  The  ten* 
dency  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  always  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  electrical  current,  that  position  being  the  eqxuitor  of  the 
attracting  and  repelling  powers,  and  consequently  a  point 
of  equilibrium. 

203.  Ampere's  Theory, — In  1820,  while  the  original  dis- 
covery of  Giirsted  was  attracting  the  greatest  attention,  M. 
Ampdre,  of  Paris,  proposed  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  by  supposing  a  series  of  electrical 
currents  circulating  about  the  earth  from  east  to  west,  in 
spirals  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  magnetic  axis.  The 
sun's  rays  impinging  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  encircle  it, 
so  to  speak,  with  an  unending  series  of  spiral  lines,  pro- 
ducing, by  thermo-electricity,  the  phenomena  of  magnetic  in- 
duction. Arago  found,  in  accordance  with  these  views, 
that  if  iron-filings  were  brought  near  a  connecting  wire 
while  a  voltaic  current  was  pacing,  that  they  adhered  to  it 
in  concentric  rings.  These  fell  off  the  moment  the  circuit 
was  broken.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  if  a  voltaic  current 
was  made  to  pass  in  a  spiral  about  any  conductor,  it  would 
become  magnetic.     Thi^  inference  was  verified  by  the 

202.  What  is  an  astatic  needle  ?  How  is  it  freed  from  the  influence 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  ?  203.  What  was  Ampere's  theoiy  ?  What  do- 
monstration  did  M.  Arago  devise  ? 
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Fig.  176. 


204.  Hdix, — A  wire  coiled  as  in  fig.  176,  made  tbe  me- 
%hdm  of  communication  for  a  voltaic  current,  becomes  ca- 
pable of  manifesting  very  strong 
magnetic  influence  on  any  con- 
ductor placed  in  its  axis.  A 
delicate  steel  needle,  laid  in  the 
helix,  will  be  drawn  to  the 
centre  and  held  suspended  there, 
without  material  support,  like 
Mahomef  8  fabled  coffin.  If  the  needle  is  of  steel,  the  mag- 
netism it  thus  receives  will  be  retained  by  it ;  but  if  it  be 
of  soft  iron,  it  is  a  magnet  only  while  the  current  is  passing  ' 
Brass,  lead,  copper,  or  any  other  metallic  conductor,  can  by 
galvanism  be  made  to  manifest  temporary  magnetic  power. 
The  polarity  of  the  needle  in  the  helix  will  depend  on  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  current  is  carried ;  if  from  right  to  left,  tho 
south  pole  will  be  at  the  zinc  end ;  if  from  left  to  right,  this 
polarity  is  reversed.  If  the  spiral  is  reversed  in  the  middlO| 
then  a  pair  of  poles  will  be  found  at  the 
point  of  reversal,  and  this  as  often  as  the 
reversal  may  happen.  A  steel  needle  placed 
in  such  a  helix  receives  the  same  reversals. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  177. 

205.  The  polarity  of  the  helix  is  well 
shown  by  the  arrangement  represented  in 
fig.  178,  called  De  la  Rive's  ring.  A  small 
wire  helix,  whose  ends  are  attached  to  the 
little  battery  of  zinc  and  copper  con- 
tained in  a  glass  tube,  floats  on  the 
surface  of  a  baiiin  of  water,  by  means 
of  a  large  cork,  through  which  the 
glass  tube  is  thrust^  On  exciting 
this  small  battery  by  a  little  dilute 
acid,  poured  into  the  tube,  and 
placing  the  apparatus  on  the  water, 
it  will  at  once  assume  a  polar  direc- 
tion, as  if  it  were  a  compass-needle, 
the  axis  of  the  helix  being  in  the  magnetic  meridian  ]  and 
it  will  then  obey  the  influence  of  any  other  magnet  brought 
near  it,  manifesting  the  ordinary  attractions  and  repulsions 

204.  What  is  the  helix?  How  is  a  needle  in  it  affected?  What  po- 
larity has  it  ?  What  does  fig.  177  illustrate  ?  Why  are  the  poles  reversed 
at  K  ?  205.  What  shows  the  polarity  of  the  wiro  itself?  Desoribo  fig.  178. 


Fig.  177. 


Fig.  178. 
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206.  The  helix  is  placed  aa  in  figure 
179,  its  lower  end  dipping  into  a  cap 
of  mercury  p,  in  connection  with  one 
pole  k,  while  it  is  held  by  its  upper 
end  n  in  connection  with  the  other 
pole.  In  this  situation,  when  the  cur- 
rent passes,  the  separate  turns  of  the 
helix  attract  each  other,  thus  shorten- 
ing the  spiral  and  raising  the  point  out 
of  the  mercury,  with  a  vivid  spark. 
Fiff.179.  ^^^®  breaks  the  connection — ^the  un- 

magnetized  helix  falls — the  point  again 
touches  the  mercury,  when  a  fresh  contraction  happens. 
These  effects  are  made  very  striking  by  holding  one  end  of 
an  iron  rod,  or  of  a  bar  magnet,  within  the  spiral.  If  a 
magnetic  bar  is  used,  the  vibrations  obey  the  ordinary  law 
of  polarity,  ceasing  entirely  when  a  pole  of  like  name  is 
introduced. 

207.  Mecfro-Magncts. — ^The  induction  of  magnetism  in 
soft  iron  by  the  voltaic  current,  furnishes  us  the   means 

of  producing  magnets  of  astonishing  power. 
Let  a  &  (fig.  180)  be  a  cylinder  of  soft  iron, 
fitting  the  opening  of  a  helix.  If  the  cur- 
rent from  several  Grove's  batteries  be  passed 
through  the  wires  muy  sufficient  magnetic 
power  will  be  developed  to  sustain  a  b,  oscil- 
I  lating  in  a  vertical  line,  even  should  it  weigh 
eight  or  ten  pounds.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
surprising  of  all  experimental  demonstrations. 
By  the  use  of  this  arrangement  on  a  large 
scale,  and  with  a  battery  of  100  members  of  platina,  a  foot 
square.  Dr.  Page  sustained  a  mass  of.  soft  iron  600  pounds 
in  weight,  with  a  vertical  movement  of  eighteen  inches. 
On  this  principle  he  has  propelled  a  magnetic  engine  on  a 
railway  at  considerable  speed,  and  sought  to  apply  the  power 
to  other  mechanical  uses. 

208.  Professor  Henry  first  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
power  of  an  electre-raagnet  with  a  given  voltaic  current 
was  greatly  increased  when  the  helix  wire  was  divided  into 


Fig.  180. 


206.  Explain  the  action  of  the  helix  in  fig.  179.  207.  What  is  an  electro- 
magnet? What  remarkable  result  is  mentioned?  208.  What  did  Pro* 
fMfor  Henry  first  show  ? 
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Fig.  181. 


eoils  of  limited  length.  AvailiDg  himself 
of  this  principle,  he  constructed  electro- 
magnets lifting  over  two  thousand  pounds, 
with  a  single  cylinder  battery  of  small 
size.  All  the  corresponding  ends  of  the 
helices  are  carried  to  their  appropriate 
poles. 

209.  The  ring  helix  (fig.  182)  is  a 
striking  mode  of  exhibiting  the  inducing 
effect  of  a  voltaic  current.  Here  two 
semicircles  of  soft  iron,  fitted  with  han- 
dles, are  magnetized  by  the  current 
passing  in  K,  the  ends  ab  being  in  con- 
nection with  a  battery.  The  rings  of  iron 
and  of  wire  are  quite  separate,  and,  when 
the  current  passes,  the  iron  (about  }  inch 
diameter)  becomes  so  strongly  magnetic 
as  to  sustain,  easily,  50  pounds.  Small 
electro-magnets  have  been  made  to  sustain 
420  times  their  own  weight. 

210.  ElectTo-magnetic  Motions. — Faraday 
first  produced  motion  by  the  mutual  action 
of  magnets  and  conductors,  and  Prof.  Hen- 
ry, in  this  country,  about  the  same  time. 
By  various  combinations  of  the  principles 
already  explained,  a  great  number  of  inge- 
nious pieces  of  electro-magnetic  apparatus 
have  been  contrived  for  showing  motion;  by 
wires  attracting  and  repelling — ^by  circles 
and  rectangles  of  wires  revolving  the  one 
within  the  other — by  armatures  revolving 
before  the  poles  of  permanent  or  electro- 
magnets, and  these  adapted  to  carry  various 
forms  of  machinery.  But  as  these  illus- 
trate no  new  principles,  we  refer  the  student 
to  the  excellent  manual  of  magnetism  by 
Daniel  .Davis,  Boston,  where  the  whole 
subject  will  bo  found  very  ably  discussed. 

211.  The  EUctro-maynetic  Telegraph  is  a  contrivance 
which  very  happily  illustrates  the  application  of  abstract 


Fig.  182. 


209.  What  does  fig.  182  ahow?    210.  Who  fint  ohienred  eleotro-nuif* 
aetiomolioDi? 
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icientifio  principles  and  discovery  to  the  wants  of  society 
The  inconceivably  rapid  passage  of  an  electrical  current  ovei 
a  metallic  conductor  was  discovered  by  Watson  in  1747,  and 
this  discovery  gave  the  first  hint  of  the  possibility  of  using 
electricity  as  a  means  of  telegraphic  com  munication.  Nume- 
rous attempts  were  made,  very  early  af:cr  this  discovery,  to 
construct  a  telegraph  to  be  worked  by  ordinary  electricity;  but 
from  difficulties  inherent  in  the  mode,  these  attempts  were 
attended  with  only  very  partial  success.  The  discovery  of 
electro-magnetism  by  OBrsted,  in  1820,  supplied  the  neces* 
sary  means  of  successful  construction.  Superior  to  all  other 
contrivances  in  the  essential  conditions  of  simplicity,  in  con- 
struction and  notation,  is  the  beautiful  contrivance  patented  by 
Professor  Morse  in  1837.     In  the  accompanying  figure  (183) 


Fig.  183. 

we  have  a  view  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  Morse's  tele- 
graphic register.  A  simple  electro-magnet  m  m,  with  its 
poles  upward,  receives  its  induced  magnetism  from  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  conducted  by  the  wires  W  W  from  the 
distant  station.  As  soon  as  the  circuit  is  completed,  m  m 
becomes  a  magnet,  and  draws  to  its  poles  an  armature  or  bar 
of  soft  iron  a  on  the  lever  I,  The  motion  of  this  lever  starts 
a  spring  which  sets  in  motion  the  clock  arrangement  c.  This 
clock  machinery,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  attached  to 


211.  Explain  the  prinoiplei  of  the  eleotro-magnetic  telegraph  and  its 
eperatlonf. 
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ft,  willy  when  once  set  in  motion,  continne  to  move.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  clock  machinery  is  to  draw  forward 
a  narrow  ribbon  of  paper  pp  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows, 
and  to  cause  it  to  advance  with  a  regular  motion.  The  paper 
ribbon  passes  by  the  end  of  the  pen-lever  I,  in  which  is  a 
steel  point  s,  that  indents  the  paper  whenever  this  end  of 
the  lever  is  thrown  upward  by  the  attraction  of  the  armature 
a  to  the  magnet  m.  If  m  m  were  constantly  magnetized, 
the  mark  made  by  the  point  s  would  be  a  continuous  line. 
But  we  can  make  and  discharge  an  electro-magnet  as  often 
and  as  fast  as  we  please ;  the  instant,  therefore,  the  circuit 
W  W  is  broken,  m  m  ceases  to  be  a  magnet,  and  lets  go  the 
iron  armature  a,  when  the  point  s  of  the  lever  falls,  so  as 
no  longer  to  mark  the  paper.  The  circuit  being  renewed, 
the  point  marks  again ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  the  operator  pleases.  The  length  of  time  that  the  circuit 
is  closed  will  be  exactly  registered  in  the  corresponding 
length  of  the  mark  made  by  s.  The  completing  of  the  cir- 
cuit is  performed  by  touching  a  spring  on  the  operator's 
table,  which  establishes  a  metallic  communication  between 
the  poles  of  the  battery.  A  touch  will  produce  a  dot,  a  con- 
tinued pressure  a  long  line,  and  intermitting  repeated  touches 
a  series  of  dots  and  short  lines.  These  easily  form  an  alpha- 
beL  To  complete  the  arrangement,  each  operator  must  have 
his  own  battery  in  connection  with  the  register  at  the  dis- 
tant station.  In  practice,  only  one  wire  is  used  with  each 
register,  the  circuit  being  completed  by  connecting  the  other 
pole  of  the  battery  with  the  moist  earth  by  means  of  a  buried 
metallic  plate  and  a  wire.  The  remarkable  observation  that 
the  earth  could  be  used  in  this  manner  as  a  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit, was  made  by  Steinheil,  in  Germany,  in  1837.  Such  is 
a  brief  account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of 
modem  times.  In  Bain's  telegraph,  the  circuit  decomposes 
a  salt  of  iron,  staining  a  paper  with  the  marks  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  no  magnet  is  employed. 

212.  The  telegraph  has  become  an  important  auxiliary  in 
astronomical  observations,  by  furnishing  an  exact  means  of 
determiniDg  longitudes.  For  this  purpose  the  principal 
astronomical  observatories  in  the  United  States  are  connected 
by  telegraphic  wires,  and  such  is  the  velocity  of  the  electrical 
wave  that  any  communication  made  from  one  station  will  be 

211.  How  ii  the  telegraph  aoxlliary  to  aatronony? 
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leeeived  at  all  tbe  others  at  almost  tbe  same  instant.  The 
Telocity  of  the  wave  has  been  determined  bj  the  ezperimenta 
of  the  Ooast  Survey  to  be  about  15,000  miles  in  a  minute. 
Wheatstone  asserts  that  the  wave  of  electricity  moves  as 
rapidly  at  least  as  that  of  light.  Other  very  ingenious  and 
important  applications  have  been  made  of  the  telegraph  for 
regulating  time-pieces  and  for  signalizing  fires.  The  city 
of  Boston  b  provided  with  such  a  system,  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  which  may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  for  January,  1852. 

One  curious  fact  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  tele- 
graph is  the  induction  of  atmospheric  electricity  upon  the 
wires  to  such  an  extent  as  often  to  cause  tbe  machines  at  the 
several  stations  to  record  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm. 
This  induction  occasions  a  serious  inconvenience  in  working 
the  telegraph,  not  unattended  with  danger  to  the  operators. 
213.  Professor  Henry  observed  that  when  the  current 
from  a  sinde  pair  of  plates  was  passed  through  a  long  con- 
ducting wire,  a  vivid  spark  appeared  at  the  instant  of 
breaking  contact  between  the  conductor  and  the  battery ; 
accompanied,  alsoi  by  a  feeble  shock.  A  long  conductor, 
then,  supplies  the  place  of  an  increased  number  of  plates  in 
a  voltaic  scries,  and  to  some  degree  imparts  the  quality  of 
intensity  to  a  current  of  quantity.  A  flat  spiral  of  copper 
ribbon;  one  hundred  feet  lon^,  wound  with  cotton,  and  var- 
nished, shows  these  effects  well. 
The  magnetic  needle  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  current,  (fig.  184.) 
The  opposite  sides  of  the  spiral  of 
course  produce  opposite  effects  on 
the  needle.  The  magnetism  pro- 
duced is,  however,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  new  effects  ex- 
cited by  the  passage  of  the  feeble 
Fiff.  184.  current  through  the  coiled  con- 

ductor, on  breaking  contact,  t.  e. 
tbe  vivid  spark  and  the  shock.  The  latter  is  feeble  with 
100  feet  of  copper  ribbon,  and  becomes  more  intense  if  the 
length  of  the  conductor  be  increased,  the  battery  remaining 
the  same;  but  the  sparks  are  diminished  by  lengthening 

WhAt  other  facta  are  mentioned  regarding  the  telegraph?    213.  Wbal 
Via  Heniy't  obser7ation  on  the  spiraL  t 
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ihe  conductor  beyond  a  certain  point.  The  increase  of  in« 
tensity  in  the  shock  is  also  limited  by  the  increased  resistance 
or  diminished  conduction  of  the  wire,  which  finally  counter- 
acts the  influence  of  the  increasing  length  of  the  current. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  battery  power  be  increased,  the 
coil  remaining  the  same,  these  actions  diminish. 

214.  These  effects  Prof.  Henry  ascribed  to  the  generation 
of  a  secondary  current  at  the  moment  of  breaking  oontaot. 
This  secondary  current  moves  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  battery  current.  If  a  long  coil  of  fine,  insulated  wire 
be  brought  within  a  small  distance  of  the  flat  spiral,  this 
new  current  will  be  detected  in  the  second  coil.  The  ar« 
range  men  t  used  by  Prof.  Henry  is  seen  in  the  annexed  figure. 
A  small  battery  L  is  connected  with  the  flat  spiral  of  copper 
ribbon  A  by  wires  from  the  battery  cups  Z  and  C.  This 
communication  is  broken  at  will,  by  drawing  the  end  of  one 
of  the  battery  wires  Z  over  the  rasp.  When  the  coil  of  fine 
wire  W  is  in  the  position  indicated  in  fig.'185,  and  the  hands 


Fig.  185. 

grasp  the  conductors,  a  violent  shock  is  felt  as  often  as  the 
circuit  is  broken  by  the  passage  of  the  wire  over  the  rasp. 
When  the  coil  W  contains  several  thousand  feet  of  wire,  and 
is  brought  near  A,  the  shocks  are  too  intense  to  be  borne. 
As  this  induction  takes  place  through  a  distance  of  many 
inches,  we  can,  by  placing  the  spiral  A  against  a  division 
wall,  or  the  door  of  a  room,  give  shocks  to  a  person  in 
another  room,  who  grasps  the  conductors  of  the  wire  coil  W, 
and  bnngs  it  near  to  the  wall  on  the  side  opposite  to  A.  A 
screen  or  disc  of  metal  introduced  between  the  two  coils  will 
cut  off  this  inductive  influence.     But  if  it  be  slit  by  a  cut 


214.  What  were  these  coirentB  called?    How  do  they  more?    What 
•f  the  spark  and  shock  ? 
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from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  as  a  3^ 
I  in  fig.  186,  the  induction  of  an  intense  current 
in  W  is  the  same  as  if  no  screen  were  present. 
Fig.  186.     Discs  or  screens  of  wood,  glass,  pappr,  or  other 
non-conductors,  offer  no  impediment  to  this  induction. 

216.  Induced  Currents  of  the  thirdyfourthj  and  fifth  order, 
— ^If  the  wires  from  W  be  connected  with  another  flat  spiral, 
and  it  with  a  second  coil  of  fine  wire,  and  so  on,  (fig.  187,) 
a  series  of  currents  will  be  induced  in  each  alternation  of 
ooils.  The  secondary  intense  current  in  B  will  induce  a 
quantity  current  in  the  second  flat  spiral  C ;  and  a  second 
fine  wire  coil  W  will  induce  a  tertiary  intense  current,  and 
so  on.     These  currents  have  been  carried  to  the  ninth  orderi 


Fig.  187. 

decreasing  each  time  in  energy  by  every  removal  from  the 
original  battery  current.  The  polarity,  or  direction  of  these 
secondary  currents,  alternates,  commencing  with  the  second- 
ary. Thus  the  current  of  the  battery  is  -|- ;  and  the  secondary 
current  is  + ;  the  current  of  the  third  order  is  — ;  the  cur- 
reiit  of  the  fourth  order  is  -|- ;  and  the  current  of  the  fifth 
order  is  — .  These  alternations  are  marked  in  the  figure 
above,  and  were  also  determined  by  Prof.  Henry. 

216.  Compound  Electro-magnetic  Machine. — By  combin- 
ing the  results  just  briefly  enumerated,  a  great  number  of 
ingenious  electro-magnetic  machines  have  been  produced, 
adapted  to  medical  use,  and  illustrative  of  the  induction  of 
magnetism  and  secondary  currents.  One  of  these,  contrived 
bv  Dr.  Page,  is  seen  in  fig.  188.  In  this  little  machine,  a 
short  coil  of  stout  insulated  copper  wire  forms  a  helix,  within 
which  some  straight  soft-iron  wires  M  are  placed.      The 


215.  To  what  degree  have  they  been  carried? 
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1)atter7  current  is 
made  to  pass  through 
this  stout  wire,  by 
which  means  mag- 
netism is  induced  in 
the  soft  iron.  The 
conducting  wires  are 
80  arranged  beneath 
the  board   that  the  ^^ 

g^ass  cup  C  contain-  '**"'     Fig.  188. 

ing  some  mercury  is 
lin  connection  with  the  battery.  The  bent  wire  W  dips  into 
this  mercury,  and  also  by  a  branch  into  B,  and  when  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  figure,  the  current  from  the  battery 
will  flow  uninterruptedly.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  battery 
connection  is  completed,  M  becomes  strongly  magnetic,  and 
draws  to  itself  a  small  ball  of  iron  on  the  end  of  P;  this 
moves  the  whole  wire  P  W  and  raises  the  point  out  of  the 
mercury  C;  as  the  wire  leaves  the  mercury,  a  brilliant 
spark  is  seen  on  its  surface,  the  contact  being  thus  broken 
with  the  battery,  M  ceases  to  receive  induced  magnetism^ 
and  the  ball  P  being  consequently  no  longer  attracted  to 
M,  the  wire  W  falls  by  its  gravity  to  the  position  in  the 
figure.  This  again  establishes  the  battery  connection,  and 
the  same  effects  just  described  recur;  thus  the  bent  wire  W 
receives  a  vibratory  motion,  and  at  each  vibration  a  brilliant 
spark  is  seen  at  C,  and  M  becomes  magnetic.  It  remains 
only  to  mention  that  the  short  quantity  wire  is  surrounded 
by  a  fine  iutcnsity  wire,  2000  to  3000  feet  long,  having  no 
metallic  connection  with  the  battery  or  quantity  wire,  with 
its  ends  terminating  in  two  binding  screws  on  the  left  of 
the  board.  The  fine  wire  receives  a  secondary  induced  cur- 
rent like  the  coil  W,  (185,)  which,  if  touched,  produces  the 
most  intense  shocks  at  each  vibration  of  the  wire.  These 
shocks  are  graduated  by  withdrawing  part  or  all  of  the  soft- 
iron  wires  M. 

217.  Mayneto-Electricity, — As  we  have  seen  effects  pro- 
duced from  galvanism  which  exactly  resemble  those  of  ordi- 
nary machine  electricity  and  the  magnetic  influence,  so, 
conversely,  we  might  expect  the  production  of  electrical 
effects  from  the  magnet.   The  electrical  current  from  a  single 

216.  Explain  the  apparatus,  fig.  188. 
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galvanic  pair,  we  have  seen,  produces  magnetism  in  a  spiral 
wire  at  right  angles  with  its  own  course ;  so  the  induction 
of  magnetism  in  soft  iron  from  a  permanent  magnet,  in  like 
manner,  produces  an  electrical  current  at  right  angles  to 
it'^lf  in  the  wire  coiled  on  the  armature.  This  class  of 
phenomena  was  discovered  bj  Faraday  in  1831,  and  our 
countryman,  Mr.  J.  Saxton,  soon  contrived  a  machine  very 
similar  to  the  one  in  fig.  189,  called  a  magneto-electrical 


.  Fig.  189. 

machine.  This  consists  of  a  powerful  magnet  S,  secured  to 
a  board,  with  its  poles  so  situated  that  an  armature,  formed 
of  two  large  bundles  of  insulated  copper  wire  W,  wound  on 
soft-iron  axes,  may  be  revolved  on  an  axis  before  its  poles, 
by  the  multiplying  wheel  M.  A  current  of  electricity  is 
thus  induced  in  W,  just  as  in  the  flat  coils,  the  permanent 
magnet  here  taking  the  place  of  the  flat  spiral.  The  cur- 
rent excited  in  W  is  led  off*  by  conductors  to  the  binding 
screws  p  and  7i,  the  continuity  of  the  current  being  broken 
(in  imitation  of  the  rasp  in  185)  by  a  contrivance 
at  b  on  the  axis,  called  a  brcak-pitcc,  (fig.  190,) 
which  is  made  by  alternate  ribs  of  metal  c  and 
ivory  /,  the  current  is  broken  by  the  ivory  and 
renewed  by  the  metal,  and  at  every  break,  the 
person  whose  hands  grasp  the  conductors,  secured  to  p 
and  w,  feels  a  sharp  shock,  which  may  be  graduated  at 
will  by  the  rapidity  of  the  revolutions  of  M,  and  by  the 
adjustment  of  the  break  h.     A  long  and  fine  wire — say 


Fig.  190. 


217.  What  is  magneto-electrioity  ?    Explain  fig.  189. 
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8000  feet  of  wire  ^^  of  an  ''^Ji  in  diameter — k  required 
to  produce  shocks  aud  chemical  decompositions.  A  shorter 
and  stouter  wire,  as  250  feet  of  wire  y*g  or  ^q  inch  in  dia- 
meter will  produce  no  shock,  but  will  deflagrate  the  metals 
powerfully,  and  produce  a  secondary  current  of  induction 
in  soft  iron.  We  thus  imitate  in  magnetism  the  effects 
produced  from  a  voltaic  current,  the  short  and  stout 
wire  of  the  armature  is  the  simple  circuit  of  large  plates; 
the  long  and  fme  wire  is  like  the  compound  circuit  of  smaller 
plates. 

ThermO'Electricity^  or  the  Electrical  Current  excited 
hy  Heat.  j 

218.  If  two  metals  unlike  in  crystalline  structure  and 
conducting  power  are  united  by  solder,  and  the  point  of 
their  union  is  heated  or  cooled,  .an  electrical 
ourrent  will  be  excited,  which  will  flow  from 
the  heated  point  to  the  metal  which  is  the 
poorer  conductor.  Bismuth  and  antimony  are 
such  metals,  being  bad  conductors,  and  unlike 
in  crystalline  structure.     If  two  bars  of  these 

metals  are  united,  as  in  fig.  191,  and  the  point  

c  is  warmed  by  a  lamp,  a  current  will  be  set  Fig- 191- 
in  motion,  which  will  flow  from  &  to  a,  as  in  the  figure. 
The  compass-needle  may  be  thus 
affected,  as  by  the  voltaio  current. 
For  this  purpose  two  bars  may  be 
mounted  as  in  tig.  192,  and  their 
junction  being  heated  by  a  Lunp, 
the  needle  will  swing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  electrical  current 
excited  by  the  heat.     When  several  Fig.  192. 

such  are  joined,  we  have  a  greatly  increased 
effect,  as  in  the  thermo-electric  pile  in  Melloni's 
apparatus,  (fig.  193.) 

219.  Thermo-electric  effects  are  not  confined 
to  metals,  for  they  may  be  produced  from  other     ^}^'  ^^^' 
solids,  aud  even  from  fluids )  and  a  single  metal,  as  an  iron 
wire,  which  has  been  twisted  or  bent  abruptly,  will  originate 
a  thermo-electric  current  when  the  distorted  part  is  greatly 

218.  What  ia  thermo-eleotrioity  ?    How  doen  the  ourrent  move  ? 
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heated.  The  rank  of  the  pr'ncipal  metals  in  the  thermo* 
electric  series  is  as  follows,  begiQuing  with  the  positive  :— 
Bismuth,  mercury,  platinum,  tin,  lead,  gold,  silver,  zinc, 
iron,  antimony.  When  the  junction  of  any  pair  of  these  is 
heated,  the  current  passes  from  that  which  is  highest  to  thai 
which  is  lowest  in  the  list,  the  extremes  affording  the  most 
powerful  combination. 

If  we  pass  a  feeble  current  of  electricity  through  a  pair 
of  antimony  and  bismuth,  the  temperature  of  the  system 
rises,  if  the  current  passes  from  the  former  to  the  latter ; 
but  if  from  the  bismuth  to  the  antimony,  cold  is  produced 
in  the  compound  bar.  If  the  reduction  of  temperature  is 
slightly  aided  art^cially,  water  contained  in  a  cavity  in  one 
of  the  bars  may  dl  frozen.  Thus  we  see  that  as  change  of 
temperature  disturbs  the  electrical  equilibrium,  so  conversely 
the  disturbance  of  the  latter  produces  the  former. 


Animal  Electricity/, 

220.  The  existence  of  free  electricity  in  the  animal  body 
IB  proved  by  the  results  of  Aldiui  and  Matteucci.     In  some 

animals  we  see  a  special  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  at  will 
intense    currents    of    electricity. 
There  are  also  such  currents  in  all 
animals.     For  example,  when  the 
lumbar  nerves  of  a  frog,  held  in 
the  manner  shown  in  fig.  194,  are 
touched  to  the   tongue  of  an  ox 
lately  killed,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  operator  grasps  with  the 
.other  hand,   well  wetted  in  salt 
'water,  an  ear  of  the  ox,  a  con- 
vulsion of  the  frog's  legs  indicates 
Fig.  194.  the  passage  of  an  electric  current. 

221.  The  same  delicate  electroscope  also  shows  similar 
excitement  when  its  pendulous  ischiatic  nerves  touch  the 
human  tongue,  the  toe  of  the  frog  being  held  between  the 


219.  What  range  have  these  effects  ?  Uow  is  a  fall  of  temperature  ob- 
•er\'ed  in  a  compound  bar  of  antimony  and  binmuth  ?  220.  What  ii 
animal  electricity  ?  Explain  the  experiment  in  fig.  194.  221.  How  elat 
U  the  same  fact  shown  ?    How  does  the  ounoat  oiroiUate  ? 
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moistened  tbnmb  and  finger  of  the  experimenter.  This  is 
what  Donn6  calls  the  niasculo-cutaneous  current;  passing 
from  the  external,  or  cataDeous,  to  the  internal,  or  macous, 
covering  of  the  bodj.  This  current  may  be  de- 
tected, as  was  shown  by  Aldini,  in  the  frog's 
legs  above.  For  this  purpose  he  prepared  the 
lower  extremities  of  a  vigorous  frog,  (fig.  195,)  ^ 
and,  by  bending  up  the  leg,  brought  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh  in  contact  with  the  lumbar  nerves  : 
contractions  immediately  ensued.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears from  experiments  made  by  Matteucci,  that 
a  current  of  positive  electricity  is  always  circu- 
lating from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  of  a 
muscle,  and  that  although  the  quantity  is  ex-  ^**'  ^^** 
oeediugly  small,  yet  by  arranging  a  series  of  muscles,  having 
their  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  alternately  connected, 
he  produced  sufficient  elec- 

tricity     to     cause     decided    

eflfects.  By  a  series  of  half  ^^ 
thighs  of  frogs,  arranged  as  \: 
in  fig.  196,  he  decomposed  Fig.  196. 

the  iodid  of  potassium,  deflected  a  galvanometer  needle  to 
90^,  and  by  a  condenser  caused  the  gold-leaves  of  an  elec- 
troscope to  diverge.  The  irritable  muscles  of  the 
frog's  legs  form  an  electroscope  56,000  times  more 
delicate  than  the  most  delicate  gold-leaf  electro- 
meter. Professor  Matteucci's  frog-galvanoscope 
(fig.  197)  is  therefore  far  the  most  sensitive  test 
of  electricity  that  can  be  employed.  When  the 
pendulous  nerve  is  touched  simidtaneously  in  the 
places  where  electrical  excitement  is  suspected, 
the  muscles  in  the  tube  are  instantly  convulsed. 

222.  The  electrical  eel  of  South  America  men- 
tioned by  Humboldt,  and  the  torpedo — a  flat  fish 
found  on  our  own  coast — ^are  remarkable  examples      ^^'     ^' 
of  those  animals  having  a  special  electrical  apparatus  of 
nervous  matter  and  cellukr  tissue  arranged  in  the  manner 
of  the  pile.     The  student  is  referred  to  the  lectures  of  Pro- 


What  has  Donne  cnlled  it?  How  is  it  shown  in  the  legj  of  the  frog 
alone  7  How  does  this  current  circulate  f  How  does  fig.  196  prove  it  t 
What  is  the  delicacy  of  the  frog-galvaaoscope  ?  222.  What  animals  have 
a  fpecial  electric  apparatus  ? 
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fessor  Matteucci  on  living  beings  for  further  details  on  tbii 
yerj  interesting  subject.  We  can  only  add,  that  the  shock 
from  these  animals  is  sufficient  to  charge  a  Lejden  jar,  to 
produce  chemical  decompositions,  and  to  paralyze  vigorous 
animals. 

The  legs  of  the  common  grasshopper  are,  it  is  Baid, 
equaUj  sensitive  electroscopes  as  those  of  the  frog. 

Electro- Chemical  Decompontion. 

223.  By  far  the  most  interesting  chemical  result  of 
Yolta's  pile  was  the  new  power  it  pUced  in  the  bands  of 
chemists,  of  unfolding  the  secrets  of  combination,  and  of 
assigning  their  relative  positions  to  the  several  elements. 
Indeed,  the  electro-chemical  theory  has  been  carried  so  far 
by  some  chemists,  that  every  chemical  decomposition  has 
been  referred  to  the  play  of  electrical  forces. 

224.  The  decomposition  of  water  is  the  finest  possible 
illustration  of  this  power.  Water  is  a  compound  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases,  in  the  proportions  of  one  measure  of 
the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  When  two  gold  or  platinum 
wires  are  connected  with  the  opposite  ends  of  the  battery, 

^     r .        and  held  a  short  distance  asunder  in  a  cup 
LI        ^^  water,  a  train  of  gas-bubbles  will  be  seen 
I        rising  from  each  and  escaping  at  the  surface. 
1      I        With  two  glass  tubes  placed  over  the  plati- 
|[_^.Jjj       num  poles,  (fig.  198,)  we  can  collect  these 
^N         \     bubbles  as  they  rise,  and  shall  soon  find  that 
rS  ■    the  gas  given  off  from  the  —  plate  is  twice 

II:!  ^m  the  volume  of  that  obtained  from  the  -f- 
plate.  When  the  tubes  are  of  the  same  size, 
this  difference  of  volume  becomes  at  once  evi- 
dent to  the  eye.  By  examining  these  gases, 
we  shall  find  them,  respectively,  pure  hydro- 
Fig.  198.  gen  and  pure  oxygen,  in  the  exact  proportion 
of  two  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The 
rapidity  of  the  decomposition  is  greater  when  the  water 
is  made  a  better  conductor,  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid. 


223.  VHiat  was  the  most  interesting  result  of  Volta's  pile  ?    224.  Ho# 
if  water  decomposed  bj  it  ?    Desoribe  fig.  198. 
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Fig.  199. 


If  we  employ  a  decomposing  cell  with 
only  one  tube  over  the  conductors,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  gaseous  contents  will 
explode  by  the  electric  spark  or  by  a 
lighted  taper ;  and  if  this  is  done  over 
water  the  perfection  of  the  vacuum  re- 
sulting from  the  explosion  will  be  seen 
by  the  height  of  the  column  which  rises 
in  the  tube,  (fig.  199.) 

225.  We  learn  from  this  most  in- 
structive experiment,  that  the  voltaic 
current  has  power  to  decompose  chemi- 
cal compounds,  that  thib  decomposition 
takes  place  in  definite  proportions  of 
the  constituents — and  that  these  consti- 
tuents appear  invariably  at  opposite 
poles  of  the  battery. 

226.  A  decomposing  cell  interposed  in  the  circuit  will 
give  us  an  exact  account  of  the  amount 
of  electricity  flowing.  Such  an  in- 
strument has  been  called  by  Faraday 
a  voltameter^  (fig.  200.)  It  differs 
from  the  common  decomposing  cell, 
in  having  a  ground-glass  tube  at  top 
bent  twice,  tfo  as  to  deliver  the  accu- 
mulating gases  into  a  graduated  air- 
vessel,  in  which  their  volume  is  mea- 
sured. A  more  simple  form  of  the 
apparatus  is  easily  constructed,  as  in 
figure  201,  (page  144,)  of  two  glass  pig.  200. 
tubes,  two  corks,  and  the  conductors  j9 />. 

227.  Tlie  experimental  researches  in  electricity  hy  Dr. 
Faraday^  which  are  the  basis  of  modem  science  on 
this  subject,  required  the  introduction  of  certain  new 
terms,  some  of  which  require  explanation.  The  termi- 
nal wires  or  conductors  of  a  battery  are  often  termed 
the  poles^  as  if  they  possessed  some  attractive  power  by 
which  they  draw  bodies  to  themselves,  as  a  magnet  attracts 
iron.  Faraday  has  shown  that  this  notion  is  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  terminal  wires  act  merely  as  a  path  or  door 

225.*  What  does  this  experiment  teach  ?  226.  What  othur  ccIU  are 
named  ?  227.  What  is  said  of  Faraday's  researches  ?  What  did  they  r©- 
quire  ?    What  does  he  call  the  poles,  and  \vhy  T 
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to  the  cuiren.s,  and  be  therefore  calls  then 
(r==\       electrodes^  from    electron   and   odos^  a  way. 
t     Y»      The  electrodes  are  any  surfaces  which  convey 
|;  j(       W  an  electric  current  into  and  out  of  a  decom- 
posable liquid.     The  term  electrolt/nsy  from 
electron,  and  the  Greek  verb  luo,  to  unloose^ 
is  used  to  express  decomposition ;  and  the 
substances  suflfering  decomposition  are  termed 
electrolytes.    Thus,  the  experiment  mentioned 
in  the  last  section  is  a  case  of  electrolysis^  in 
which  water  is  the  electrolyte.     The  elements 
of  an  electrolyte   are  called  ionsf  from  the 
Greek  particle  ion,  going,  since  the  elements 
^  to  the  +  or  —  electrode.  The  electrodes  are 
distinguished  as  the  anode  and  the  ccUhode, 
from  ana,  upward,  and  odos,  way,  or  the  way 
in  which  the  sun  rises ;  and  kata,  downward, 
Fig.  201.        and  odos,  or  the  way  in  which  the  sun  sets ; 
the  anode  is  -{-;  and  the  cathode  — .     We  will  now  briefly 
consider  the 

228.  Conditions  of  Etectro- Chemical  Decomposition, — 
(1.)  All  compounds  are  not  electrolytes,  that  is,  they  are 
not  directly  decomposable  by  the  voltaic  current.  Many 
bodies,  however,  not  themselves  electrolytes,  are  decomposed 
by  a  secondary  action.  Thus,  nitric  acid  is  decomposed  in 
the  electrical  circuit  by  the  secondary  action  of  the  nas- 
cent hydrogen,  which,  uniting  with  one  equivalent  of  the 
oxygen,  again  forms  water  and  nitrous  acid.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  not  an  electrolyte,  while  hydrochloric  acid  is ;  and 
the  nascent  chlorine  from  the  latter  attacks  the  4-  electrode, 
if  it  be  of  gold.  (2.)  Electrolysis  cannot  happen  unless 
the  fluid  be  a  conductor  of  electricity ;  and  no  solid  body, 
however  good  a  conductor,  has  ever  been  thus  decomposed. 
A  plate  of  ice,  however  thin,  interposed  between  the  elec- 
trodes, will  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  the  power ;  but 
the  electrolysis  will  proceed  as  soon  as  the  least  hole  melts 
in  the  ice,  through  which  the  power  can  pass.  Fluidity  is 
therefore  a  very  essential  condition  of  electrolysis.  The 
fluidity  may  be  that  of  heat,  or  of  solution;    thus,  the 


Explain  the  terms  electrode,  electrolysis,  and  electrolyte.  What  are 
kona  ?  228.  Are  all  compounds  electrolytes  ?  Give  examples.  What 
is  the  f  econd  condidon  of  electrolysis  ?    Give  examples. 
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cdlorids  of  lead,  silver,  and  tin  are  not  electrolysed  in  a 
solid  state,  bat  when  fused  they  are  decomposed  with  ease. 
(3.)  The  ease  of  electro-chemical  decomposition  seems  in 
a  good  degree  propoitioned  to  the  conducting  power  of  the 
fluid.  Thus,  pure  water  is  by  no  means  a  good  condactory 
and  its  electrolysis  is  difficult ;  but  the  addition  to  it  of  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  some  other  soluble  con- 
ductor,  greatly  promotes  the  ease  with  which  it  is  decom- 
posed. (4.)  The  amount  of  electrolysis  is  directly  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  the  elec- 
trodes. (5.)  The  binary  compounds  of  the  elements,  as 
a  class,  are  the  best  electrolytes.  Water  and  iodid  of 
potassium  are  instances;  while  sulphuric  acid,  which  has 
three  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid,  is  not  an  electro- 
lyte. No  two  elements  seem  capable  of  forming  more  than 
one  electrolyte.  ^6.)  Most  of  the  salts  are  resolvable  into 
acid  and  base.  Tnus,  sulphate  of  soda  is  resolved  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  appears  at  the  -{-  electrode,  and  will 
there  redden  a  vegetable  blue ;  and  the  soda  which  appears 
at  the  —  electrode  will  restore  the  previously  reddened 
blue ;  so  that  by  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current, 
these  striking  effects  are  also  reversed. 

229.  (7.)  A  single  ion,  as  bromine,  for  instance,  has  no 
disposition  to  pass  to  either  of  the  electrodes,  and  the  cur- 
rent has  no  effect  upon  it.  There  can  be  no  electrolysis 
except  when  a  separation  of  ions  takes  place,  and  the  se- 
parated elements  go  one  to  each  electrode.  (8.)  There 
is  no  such  thing,  in  fact,  (as  has  been  often  supposed,) 
as  an  actual  transfer  of  ions  from  one  part  of  the  fluid  to 
cither  electrode.  In  the  case  of  water,  for  example,  oxygen 
is  given  out  oh  one  side,  and  hydrogen  on  the  other.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  there  must  be  water  be- 
tween the  electrodes.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  elements  takes  place  ^"-v^-^.^^-^^-^ ^-> 
at  the  electrode  where  one  ele-  Iwfwf^^^®  V? 
ment  is  evolved,  and  that  the  L-v  ^->v  ^^>.  ^^-n  ^-v  ^  )^\ 
other  travels  over  unseen  to  the  1^5^)1^^^^ 
opposite  electrode.     We  may,  j..    202 

(3.)  To  what  is  the  ease  of  the  electrolysis  proportioned?  (i.)  Ts 
what  is  its  amount  owing  ?  (5.)  What  class  of  compounds  are  the  besl 
electrolytes?  Give  examples.  (6.)  What  of  salts?  Qive  examples. 
229.  (7.)  What  is  said  of  a  single  ton  ;  (8.)  What  of  the  transfer  of 
ioQi  ?    Giro  the  explanation  offered  of  the  decomposition  of  water. 

10 
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however,  conceive  of  water  in  its  quiet  state,  as  represented 
by  the  diagram,  (fig.  202,)  each  molecule  being  firmly 
united  by  polar  attractions  (218)  to  every  other,  and  that 
the  electrolytic  force  of  the  electric  current  has  power  to 
disturb  this  polar  equilibrium,  each  molecule  being  simi- 
larly affected.  In  this  case  the  electrolysis  will  proceed 
from  particle  to  particle  through  the  whole  chain  of  affini- 
ties; decomposing  and  recomposing,  until  the  ultimate  parti-. 
^-^^^^^^-- ^-^^-^^^  cle  on  each  side,  having  no 
(T)KoW^  polar  force  to  neutraliie 

@©©^5§©©®  trode  which  has  a  polarity 
„.    2~  opposite  to  itself.     This 

^^'      '  explanation  may  be  better 

understood,  perhaps,  by  inspecting  the  second  diagram,  (fig. 
203,)  which  represents  a  series  of  compound  molecules  uf 
water  undergoing  electrolysis,  the  H  and  0  being  eliminated 
at  the  opposite  extremities.  The  same  explanation  will  be 
found  to  serve  for  all  other  cases  of  electrolysis,  both  simple 
and  secondary. 

230.  (9.)  A  surface  of  tcater,  and  even  of  air,  has  been 
shown  capable  of  acting  as  an  electrode,  proving  that  the 
contact  of  a  metallic  conductor  with  the  decomposing  fluid 
is  not  essential.  The  discharge  from  a  powerful  electrical 
machine  was  made  to  pass  from  a  sharp  point  through 
air  to  a  pointed  piece  of  litmus  paper  moistened  with  sul- 
phate of  soda,  and  then  to  a  second  piece  of  turmeric  paper 
similarly  moistened.  This  discharge  had  power  to  effect  a 
true  electrolysis;  the  blue  litmus  was  reddened  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid  set  free  from  the  sulphate  of  soda,  while  the 
yellow  turmeric  was  turned  brown  by  the  alkaline  soda  from 
the  same  salt. 

231.  (10.)  Electrolysis  takes  place  in  a  series  of  com'» 
pounds  in  the  precise  order  of  their  equivalents.  Thus,  if 
wine-glasses  are  arranged  in  a  series,  and  in  one  is  placed 
sulphate  of  soda,  in  another  acidulated  water,  in  another 
iodid  of  potassium,  and  in  another  hydrochloric  acid,  and  if 
the  whole  series  be  couuected  together  by  siphon  tubes,  or 
moistened  lampwick,  passing  from  gluss  to  glass,  and  a 

230.  (9.)  What  is  said  of  electrolysis  without  metiillic  conductorb? 
Explain  the  experiment  of  the  electruly«is  of  sulphate  of  soda  by  the 
electrical  machine*  231.  How  does  electrolysis  occur  in  a  series  of  com* 
pounds? 
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powerful  galvanic  current  be  then  passed  through  them^ 
electrolysis  will  occur  in  all,  but  unequally. 

It  has  been  proved  by  acccurate  experiment,  that  the 
decomposition  which  ensues  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
equivalents  of  each  substance.  In  other  words,  we  may  say 
it  requires  one  equivalent  of  electricity  to  decompose  one 
equivalent  of  an  electrolyte  formed  from  the  union  of  an 
equivalent  of  acid  and  another  of  base.  Conversely,  from 
the  fact  that  an  equivalent  of  electricity  is  required  to  de- 
compose any  compound,  it  is  proved  that  the  opposite  ele- 
ments of  this  compound,  in  uniting,  will  disengage  the  same 
equivalent  of  electricity. 

232.  (11.)  The  passage  of  a  current  within  the  cells  of  a 
voltaic  battery  depends  also  upon  the  decomposition  in  each 
cell,  equally  with  that  between  the  platinum  electrodes. 
The  same  phenomena  which  we  notice  in  the  decomposing 
cell  (224)  take  place  also  in  each  battery  cell.  Water  is 
decomposed,  and  the  hydrogen  is  given  off  from  the  positive 
plate,  while  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  zinc,  and  thus 
escapes  detection.  Therefore,  no  fluid  not  an  electrolyte  is 
suitable  to  excite  a  battery.  Acid  water  acts,  for  this  pur- 
pose, only  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water  and  oxydation 
of  the  zinc.  The  presence  of  the  acid  is  useful  only  so  far 
as  it  combines  with  the  oxyd  of  zinc  constantly  accumulating 
on  the  zinc  plate,  which  must  be  removed  as  fast  as  formed, 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  steady  flow  of  electricity. 

233.  The  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  account 
for  electro-chemical  decomposition  and  the  action  of  the 
voltaic  circuit,  we  cannot  discuss  here,  any  further  than  to 
say  that  the  chemical  theory  first  proposed  by  Dr.  Wollastou 
is  now  generally  accepted.  Yolta  argued  that  the  contact 
of  different  metals  was  essential  to  the  production  of  a  cur- 
rent. The  researches  of  Faraday,  however,  in  confirming 
the  chemical  view  of  Wollaston,  have  completely  disproved 
the  contact  theory.  A  very  simple  experiment  by  Faraday 
illustrates  this  statement.  A  slip  of  amalgamated  sheet 
zinc  bent  at  a  right  angle  is  hung  in  a  glass  of  dilute  acid; 
on  it  is  laid  a  folded  piece  of  bibulous  paper  moistened  with 

In  other  words,  what  do  we  say  ?  Conversely,  what  ?  232.  How 
doe*  a  cnrrent  pass  in  the  cells  of  a  batteiy  ?  What  happens  in  each 
cell '  What  is  requisite  in  the  fluid  used  to  excite  a  battery  ?  How 
does  acid  water  act  in  the  battery  ?  233.  What  two  theories  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  the  electrical  phenomena  of  eleotrolysia  ?  Whal 
•imple  experiment  disproves  the  oontaot  theory  ? 
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iodid  of  potassum.  A  platioum  plate,  with  aa 
attached  wire  of  the  same  metal,  is  now  placed  in 
the  acid  water,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  zinc; 
the  sharpened  end  of  the  wire  is  bent,  so  as  to 
'  touch  the  moistened  paper,  and  very  soon  it  is 
discolored  by  a  brown  spot  made  by  the  free 
iodine,  liberated  from  the  electro-chemical  de- 
composition of  the  iodid  of  potassium,  with  which 
the  paper  is  moistened.  There  is  no  contact  of 
metals,  and  the  current  is  excited  only  from  the 
Fig.  204.  decomposition  of  the  iodid  out  of  the  cell,  and  of 
the  water  in  it.  A  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
chemical  theory  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  the  di- 
rection d{  the  current  is  always  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  chemical  action — ^the  metals  most  acted  on  being 
always  positive. 

234.  The  electrotype,  or  deposition  of  metals  from  their 
solution  by  the  voltaic  current,  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Danieirs  battery.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  cop- 
per of  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  outer  cell  of  that  battery 
18  deposited  in  a  metallio  state.  The  procuring  of  a  pure 
metal  in  a  perfectly  malleable  state,  by  means  of  a  current 
of  electricity,  is  a  most  important  fact,  and  has  given  rise 
to  a  new  and  valuable  art,  which  has  become  wonderfully 
extended  in  its  applications.  We  thus  accomplish,  in  fact, 
a  cold  casting  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  zinc,  and  many  other 
metals;  and  a  new  field  of  great  extent  has  been  thus 
opened  for  the  application  of  metallurgio 
processes.  The  tinting  of  metals  of  various 
hues  by  metallic  oxyds,  and  the  coloring  of 
their  surfaces  by  palladium,  are  among  the 
most  surprising  of  its  effects.  The  very 
simple  apparatus  required  to' show  these  re- 
sults experimentally,  is  represented  in  the 
figure,  (205.)  It  is  nothing,  in  fact,  but 
a  single  cell  of  Daniell's  battery.  A  glass 
tumbler  S,  a  common  lamp-chimney  P, 
with  a  bladder-skin  tied  over  the  lower  end 
205  *°^  ^^^^^  ^^'^  dilute  acid,  is  all  the  appara- 
**•  •  tus  required.  A  strong  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  is  put  in  the  tumbler,  and  a  zinc  rod  Z  in  P| 


234.  What  if  ib«  eleotrotTpe?    Explain  iii  oiei. 
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the  moulds,  or  casts,  m  m  are  seen  suspended  by  wires 
attached  to  the  binding  screw  of  Z.  Thus  arranged,  the 
copper  solution  is  slowly  decomposed,  and  the  metal  is 
evenly  and  firmly  deposited  on  m,  m.  A  perfect  rererse 
copy  of  m  is  thus  obtained  in  solid,  malleable  copper.  The 
back  of  m  is  protected  by  varnish,  to  prevent  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  metallic  copper  to  it.  In  this  manner  the 
most  elaborate  and  costly  medals  are  easily  multiplied,  and 
in  the  most  accurate  manner.  In  practice,  casts  are  made 
in  fusible  metal  of  the  object  to  be  copied,  and  the  operation 
is  conducted  in  a  separate  cell,  containing  only  the  sulphate 
of  copper,  one  of  Smee's  batteries  supplying  the  power. 
The  art  is  also  now  extensively  applied  to  plating  in  gold 
and  silver  from  their  solutions ;  the  metals  thus  deposited 
adhering  perfectly  to  the  metallic  surface  on  which  they  are 
deposited,  provided  these  be  quite  clean  and  bright 

All  the  copper-plates  of  the  charts  of  the  Coast  Survey  are 
reproduced  by  the  electrotype — the  originals  are  never  used 
in  the  press,  but  only  the  copies,  and  any  required  number 
of  these  may  be  produced  at  small  expense. 
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PART  n.— CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

ELEMENTS  AND  THEIB  LAWS  OP  COMBINATION. 

235.  The  number  of  elements,  (or  simple  substances,)  as 
DOW  recognized,  is  sixty-two,  forty-nine  of  which  are  metals 
The  elements  are  usually  divided  into  metals  and  metalloids, 
or  non-metallic  substances.  This  convenient  distinction  is 
not  strictly  accurate,  since  there  are  several  elements,  as 
tellurium,  carbon,  arsenic,  silicium,  and  others,  which  seem 
to  possess  an  intermediate  character.  The  term  metalloid 
is  therefore  preferable.  Only  fourteen  of  the  elementary 
bodies  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  of  these  the  atmo 
sphere,  water,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  planet  are  com- 
posed. The  remainder  are  comparatively  rare,  and  are  known 
only  to  the  chemist.  Of  these,  twenty-one,  marked  in  the 
table  with  an  asterisk  (*),  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  work, 
or  will  be  very  briefly  considered,  because  of  their  great  rarity, 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  substances  containing 
them. 

236.  At  common  temperatures,  and  when  set  free  from 
combination,  nearly  all  the  elements  are  solids.  Two,  mer- 
cury and  bromine,  are  fluids,  and  five  are  gases,  namely, 
chlorine,  fluorine,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  A  few 
only  of*  the  elements  are  found  naturally  in  a  free  or  un- 
combined  state,  among  which  we  may  name  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, carbon,  sulphur,  and  nine  or  t«n  metals.  All  the  rest 
exist  in  combination  with  each  other,  and  so  completely 
disguised  as  to  manifest  none  of  their  properties. 

237.  The  names  of  the  elements  are  arbitrary  or  conven- 
tional, while  the  nomenclature  of  their  compounds  is  sub- 
ject to  the  strictest  laws.  Some  of  the  elementary  bodies 
have  been  known  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  were  in 
oommon  use  long  before  the  science  of  chemistry  was  heard 
of.  Thus  several  metals,  as  Copper,  (Cuprum,)  Gold, 
(Aurtim,)  Iron,  (Ferruniy)  Mercury,  (B^drargyrum,)  Sil- 

235.  What  !■  the  iiiimber  of  elements  ?  How  diyided  ?  Whatoccnpj 
an  intermediate  position  ?  236.  What  is  the  physical  condition  of  the 
elements  f  Which  are  fluid  ?  Which  gaseous  ?  Which  found  unoom- 
bined  ?  237.  What  of  the  names  of  elements  t  Which  have  been  long 
known? 
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ver,  (Argentum,)  Lead,  (Plumbum^  Tin,  (^Stannwniy)  have 
long  been  known  either  oy  the  names  we  now  give  them,  or 
by  those  Latin  terms  of  which  our  English  names  are  trans- 
lations. The  alchemists  named  the  metals  after  the  varioufl 
planets.  Thus,  Grold  was  called  Sol^  the  Sun ;  Silver,  Lunc^ 
the  Moon;  Iron,  Mars;  Lead,  Solum;  Tin,  Jupiter;  Quick- 
silver, Merrury ;  and  Copper,  Venus.  Hence,  formerly  the 
astronomical  signs  or  symbols  of  these  planets  were  employed 
to  represent  the  names  of  these  metals,  and  they  are  still  in 
use  in  some  countries. 

Several  of  the  elements  have  been  named  from  some 
prominent  or  distinguishing  physical  property  of  color,  taste, 
or  smell,  which  they  possess :  thus,  Bromine  is  so  called 
from  the  Greek  word  bromos,  fetor;  Chlorine,  from  chhros^ 
green,  in  allusion  to  its  greenish  color;  Chromium,  from 
chroma^  color,  because  it  makes  highly-colored  compounds, 
an  chrome-ypl/ow ;  Olucinuro,  from  f/lukus,  sweet,  from  the 
sweet  taste  of  its  salts ;  Iodine,  from  ion,  a  violet,  and  eidos, 
in  the  likeness  of.  Another  class  of  names  has  been  con- 
trived from  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  characteristic  at- 
tribute of  the  body  in  combination.  Thus,  Oxygen  was  so 
named  because  many  of  its  compounds  are  acids,  from  the 
Greek,  oxus,  acid,  and  gennao,  I  produce.  Hydrogen  is 
from  hmhr,  water,  and  gennao,  I  produce. 

238.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  elements,  in  com- 
oining  among  themselves,  unite  nlways  in  certain  weights,  in- 
variable in  each  case,  and  supposed  to  have  an  immediate  re- 
lation to  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  substance.  These 
weights  represent  respectively  the  quantities  in  which  the 
elements  unite  with  each  other,  and  they  are  called  equiva- 
lent atomic  weights  or  combining  numbers.  In  the  follow- 
ing table,  the  equivalent  or  combining  numbers  of  all  the 
elementary  bodies  are  given  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities.  Because  hydrogen  enters  into  combi- 
nation with  other  bodies  in  a  smaller  weight  than  any  other 
known  element,  it  has  generally  been  used  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  this  country  as  the  basis  of  the  scale  of  equivalent 
numbers.  It  is  supposed  also,  by  some  good  chemists,  that 
the  numbers  expressing  the  combining  weights  of  all  bodies 


What  of  astronomical  a\f^s  ?  Whence  sacb  names  aa  bromine,  Hj* 
irogen  ?  Iodine,  Ac.  ?  238.  How  do  the  elements  unite  ?  Wh«t  do  the 
freights  represent  ?    What  are  they  called  ?    Why  is  hjdrogea  onity  t 
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would  be  found,  on  more  accurate  reaearch,  to  be  simple 
multiples  of  the  unit  of  hydrogen.  If  this  view  were  cor- 
rect, it  would  give  u^  the  great  convenience  of  avoiding 
fractional  numbers.  The  latest  investigations  have  so  far 
confirmed  this  idea,  that  in  the  present  edition  of  this  work 
a  largely  increased  number  of  elements  stand  with  simple 
numbers.  Berzelius  determined  more  atomic  numbers  than 
any  other  chemist,  and  his  labors  have  in  most  cases  stood 
the  severest  review,  and  deserve  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
chemists.  Most  chemists  of  continental  Europe  assume 
oxygen  as  100;  therefore,  to  con  vert, the  numbers  of  the  fol- 
lowing table  to  the  oxygen  scale,  multiply  them  by  12-5. 


TABLl    or    BLBMSIITART  StrBSTANCBS,  WITH    THEIB    SYMBOLS    A91> 
ATOMIC   WEIGHTS   OR   BQUIVALEMT8. 


Ham*. 


Alaminum 

Anamony  (Stibium) 

Arwnic 

Burluiii. 

*ReryIlium  (Olodnam)., 

Bismuth , 

Boron 

nromiDC , 

Csdiniam , 

Calcium „ 

Carbon 

•Cerium , 

Chlorine 

Chrumium 

OobftlL , 

*Cnlumbium  (TanUlum) 

Copper 

•IMdymium. 

*Krbium 

Fluorine 

Gold  (Aurum) 

Hydrogen 

Iodine ^ 

•Iridium 

Iroc 

•Lantanium. 

T^cnd  (Plumbum).- 

Lithium 

Mai^cffium 

ManKnnese 

Mercury 


KT  "=•• 


Al 

13-7  i; 

Sb 

\T 

As 

Ba 

68-50, 1 

Be 

4-7 

Bi 

308- 

B 

10-9 

Bp 

80- 

Od 

S6- 

(>k 

ao- 

C 

6-      ' 

Oe 

47-    '1 

CI 

35^ 

Cr 

2»V7  " 

Oo 

•29-5  .; 

rm,Ta 

1R4- 

Cu 

SI-7  1 

D 

1 

E 

1 

Kl 

19-      1 

Au 

197-     ; 

n 

1- 

I 

127-     ' 

Tr 

99- 

re 

28-      1 

lA 

8d- 

Pb 

103-5  1 

Li 

0*6  1 

Mff 

12-2 

Mn 

27-6 

Us 

100- 

Nickel 

Molybdenum 

•Niobium 

Nitrogen. 

•Norium 

•Ofimium 

Oxygen 

♦Palladium 

•Pelopinm 

Phosphor  ua. 

Platinum 

Potamium  (Kalium).. 

•Khodlum 

•Ruthenium 

Selenium 

Sllidum 

Silver  (Argcntnm) 

Soiiium  (Natrium) 

Strontium. 

Sulphur 

Tellurium 

•Terbium 

•Thorium 

Tin  (Stannnm)  > 

•TiUnlum... 


*TuiigHten(WoUhimlum) 

Uranium 

•Tanadlum.... 

•Yttrium. 

Zinc 

•Zirconium ..., 


Bjia. 
b«l. 

H=:l' 

Ni 

29-6 

Mo 

40- 

Nb 

N 

14- 

No 

Oa 

99*6 

0 

8- 

Pd 

63-3 

Pe 

P 

32- 

Pt 

98-7 

K 

39-2 

)C 

52-2 

Kn 

52-2 

Se 

40- 

Si 

21-3 

Ag 

108- 

Ns 

23- 

Sr 

44 

S 

16- 

Te 

04- 

Tb 

Th 

69-6 

Fu 

59- 

Tl 

25- 

W 

96- 

IT 

CO- 

y 

68-C 

Y 

32-2 

Zn 

32-5 

Zr 

«-4 

Combination  by  Weight. 

239.  The  laws  by  which  the  elements  unite  to  form  com- 
pounds, arc  included  in  the  four  following  propositions: — 

What  of  iti  multiple  relatioDB  ?  Who  detennined  most  atomio  weights  t 
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1st  The  law  of  definite  proportions,  or,  a  componnd  of 
two  or  more  elements,  is  always  formed  by  the  union  of 
certain  definite  and  unalterable  proportions  of  its  constituent 
elements. 

2d.  The  law  of  mttUiple  proportions,  which  requires  that 
when  two  bodies  unite  in  more  proportions  than  one,  these 
proportions  bear  some  simple  relation  to  each  other. 

3d.  The  law  of  equivalent  proportions,  according  to  which 
when  a  body  (A)  unites  with  other  bodies,  (B,  0,  D,  4o.,) 
the  proportions  in  which  B,  C,  and  D  unite  with  A  shall 
represent  in  numbers  the  proportions  in  which  they  will 
unite  among  themselves,  in  case  such  union  takes  place. 

4th.  The  law  of  the  combining  numbers  of  compounds, 
by  which  the  combining  proportion  of  a  compound  body  is 
the  sum  of  the  combining  weights  of  its  several  elements. 

240.  These  general  laws  of  combination  are  subject  to 
some  modifications,  which  will  be  explained  as  they  arise. 
The  fint  of  the  laws  above  given  is  the  result  of  chemical 
analysis,  and  is  proved  by  synthesis.  Thus,  from  nine  grains 
of  water  we  obtain  eight  grains  of  oxygen  and  one  of  hydro- 
gen, and  by  the  union  of  the  like  weights  of  these  two  sub- 
Btances  we  obtain  nine  grains  of  water.  Constancy  of  com- 
position is  the  essential  feature  of  chemical  compounds. 

By  the  law  of  multiple  proportions  we  learn  that  if  a  body 
(A)  unites  with  a  body  (B)  in  more  proportions  than  one, 
these  proportions  bear  a  simple  relation  to  each  other. 
Thus,  we  may  have  the  series  of  compounds  A  +  B :  A  +  2B 
:  A  4-  SB  :  A  -f-  ^B  :  A  +  ^B,  as  in  the  case  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  between  which  this  very  series  occurs,  forming 
five  distinct  compounds,  in  which  one,  two,  three,  four,  and 
five,  parts  by  weight  (atoms)  of  oxygen  unite  with  one  of 
nitrogen.  (2.)  In  place  of  this  simple  ratio  we  may  have 
one  intermediate  :  thus,  the  expressions  2A  -[-  3B  :  2A  -|- 
5B  :  2A  4-  7B  represent  a  series  of  compounds  which 
are  equal  to  the  fractional  ratios  1 : 1},  1 : 2},  1 :  3}. 

241.  As  by  chemical  analysis  the  law  of  definite  proportions 
is  established,  so  by  the  same  direct  experimental  method  do 
we  prove  the  law  of  equivalent  proportions.  Oxygen  is  an 
element  forming  at  least  one  definite  compound  with  every 

239.  What  is  the  Ist  law  of  combination  ?  Tho  2d  ?  The  3d  ?  The  4th  ? 
240.  Whence  is  law  Ist  derived?  Give  an  example?  What  of  the  law  of 
mnltiple  proportions?  Give  examples  of  the  2d  modification?  241.  How  ii 
the  law  of  equivalent  proportions  demonstrated  ?  What  is  said  of  ozyges  ? 
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other  element  known  except  floonne.  These  compounds  are 
termed  oxyds,  (246.)  By  analysis  we  find  that  water  always 
oon tains  in  100  partH  11*11  parts  of  hydrogen  and  88*89  parts 
of  oxygen.  If  we  ask  how  much  oxygen  is  proportional, 
or  equivalent  to  a  unit  of  hydrogen,  we  state  the  simple 
proportion  11*11  :  100  : :  88*89  :  x  in  which  x  =  8,  which 
IS  therefore  the  equivalent  of  oxygen.  In  like  manner,  we 
might  go  on  making  analyses  of  all  the  compounds  of  oxygen 
until  we  had  completed  the  whole  list,  when  we  should  have 
a  table  of  equivalents  for  all  the  elements,  hydrogen  being 
unity.     Thus, 


8  parts  of  oxygen  unite  irith 


16  parts  of  sulphur, 
6  parts  of  carbon, 
1  part  of  hydrogen, 

35*5  parts  of  chlorine, 
100  parts  of  mercury, 

28  parts  of  iron, 

14  parts  of  nitrogen. 


Of  course,  16,  6,  1,  36.5,  100,  28,  and  14,  are  respec- 
tively the  equivaUnU  of  sulphur,  carbon,  hydrogen,  chlo- 
rine, mercury,  iron,  and  nitrogen.  Chemical  equivalent  and 
atomic  weight  have  the  same  meaning  in  this  work. 

242.  If  any  of  those  bodies  unite  to  form  compounds,  the 
union  will  always  happen  in  quantities  by  weight  exactly 
proportional  to  those  numbers.  Thus,  hydrogen  (1)  unites 
with  chlorine  (35*5)  to  form  chlorohydric  or  muriatic  acid. 
In  36*5  pounds,  therefore,  of  this  acid,  there  will  be  1  pound 
of  hydrogen  and  35*5  pounds  of  chlorine.  If  sulphur  com- 
bines with  mercury,  it  will  require  16  parts  of  sulphur  and 
100  parts  of  mercury,  and  there  will  be  116  parts  of  sul- 
phuret  formed;  or  it  may  require  32  parts  of  sulphur  to 
100  parts  of  mercury,  when  we  should  have  a  bisulphuret.  If 
oxygen  is  assumed  as  the  standard  of  comparison  for  atomic 
weights,  then,  calling  it  100,  hydrogen  will  be  12*5,  and  all 
the  other  elements  will  have  numbers  just  twelve  and  a  half 
times  as  large  as  their  equivalents  on  the  hydrogen  scale. 

It  follows,  as  a  necessary  result  of  this  law  of  equivalent 
proportions,  that  the  combining  numbers  of  a  compound 
should  be  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  its  constituents. 

Gire  the  mode  of  determining  atomic  weights  ?  Give  some  examples  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  chemical  equivalent?  Of  atomic  weight? 
242.  What  is  the  relation  among  elements  in  combination?  How  is  it 
ID  chlorohydric  acid  ?  In  sulphuret  of  mercury  ?  What  of  the  oumbining 
cumbers  of  compounds  ? 
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Chemical  Nomenclature  and  Symbols. 

243.  It  would  have  been  a  hopeless  task  for  the  strongest 
memory  to  retain  all  the  names  of  chemical  compounds,  if 
thej  had — like  the  names  of  the  elements — been  bestowed 
by  the  caprice  of  those  who  first  discovered,  or  described 
them.  A  committee  of  the  French  Academy,  with  Lavoi- 
sier at  their  head,  in  1 787,  settled  the  principles  of  chemi- 
cal nomenclature,  which  endure  to  this  day,  although  the 
actual  state  of  the  science  requires  great  changes  in  them. 
All  chemical  compounds  are  made  to  derive  their  names  from 
one  or  more  of  their  constituents.  Before  stating  the  rules 
of  nomenclature,  we  must  define  certain  general  terms  of 
common  occurrence. 

244.  Bodies  are  divided  into  acids,  lases,  and  salts.  Salts 
result  from  the  union  of  acids  with  bases.  By  the  voltaic  pile 
salts  are  decomposed  (228  [6])  into  acids  and  bases — the 
acids  go  to  the  positive  pole,  the  bases  to  the  negative.  We 
therefore  call  the  acid,  in  reference  to  electric;il  law,  the 
electrfMietjntioe  constituent,  and  the  base  the  electro-positive. 
This  is  equally  true  of  those  compounds  which  render  up 
their  elements  in  electrolysis  as  of  salts  which  arc  simply 
separated  into  acids  aud  bases:  e.g.  common  salt  by  elec- 
trolysis yields  chlorine,  an  electro-negative  element,  and 
sodium,  an  electro-positive  one.  The  former  is  an  acid,  the 
latter  a  base. 

Acids  and  bases  are  further  distinguished,  in  that  acids 
redden  the  blue  vegetable  infusions,  while  bases  restore  the 
colors  which  the  acids  have  reddened.  Some  vegetable 
colors,  like  syrup  of  violets,  or  tincture  of  dahlia  or  of  pur- 
ple cabbage,  are  made  green  by  alkalies,  and  are  reddened 
by  acids.  If  no  change  of  this  sort  is  indicated,  the  body  Is 
said  to  be  neutral. 

245.  When  tico  elements  unite,  the  product  is  called  a 
binary  compound,  from  bis,  twice;  thus  water,  sulphuric 
acid,  oxyd  of  silver,  and  oxyd  of  iron,  are  binary  compounds. 
Compounds  of  binary  combinations  with  each  other,  as  of 


243.  What  of  the  names  of  compounds  ?  Who  settled  the  principles 
of  nomenclature  ?  How  are  the  names  divided  ?  244.  How  are  bodies 
divided  ?  How  are  salts  formed  ?  What  of  the  pile  ?  What  doeB  electro- 
positive mean  ?  What  electro-negative  ?  How  of  common  salt  ?  How 
are  acid«  and  bases  further  distinguished  ?  What  is  neutrality  ?  246 
What  is  a  binary  compound  ? 
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sulphario  acid  with  soda,  forming  salpbate  of  soda,  or  Glan* 
ber's  8alt8,  are  called  ternary  compounds,  (from  ter,  tbrioe.) 
Compounds  of  salts  with'  each  other,  (as  in  the  case  of  alum, 
which  is  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of 
alumina^)  are  named  quaternary  compounds,  from  quatuoTj 
four. 

246.  The  compounds  of  oxygen  are  called  either  oxydi 
or  acids :  thus,  water  is  an  oxyd  of  hydrogen ;  and  one  of  the 
oxygen  compounds  of  sulphur  is  called  sulphuric  acid. 
The  binary  compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluo- 
rine, and  some  other  elements,  which  resemble  oxygen  in 
their  mode  of  combination,  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
same  termination  id  or  tde.  Thus,  chlorine  forms  chlorids; 
bromine,  bromids ;  iodine,  iodids ;  and  fluorine,  fluorids. 

The  binary  compounds  of  sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  and  some  others,  receive  usually  the  termination  uret. 
Thus  we  say  sulphuret,  seleniuret,  phosphuret,  &c.,  although 
sulphid,  selenid,  phosphid,  &o.,  are  more  in  obedience  to 
the  rules  of  the  nomenclature. 

247.  In  all  cases,  the  name  of  the  electro-negative  con- 
stituent of  a  compound  rules  the  name  of  the  genus  of  the 
compound.  Thus,  chlorid  of  potassium,  sulphuret  of  iron, 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  all  imply  that  the  chlorine,  sulphur,  or 
sulphuric  acid,  are  the  electro-negative  constituents,  and 
that  potassium,  iron,  and  soda  are  the  electro-positive  ele- 
ments in  those  compounds.  The  same  rule  holds  in  all  the 
salts  also,  however  complex. 

248.  When  the  same  element  unites  with  oxygen  in  more 
than  one  proportion,  forming  two  or  more  oxyds,  then 
these  are  distinguished  as  protoxyd^  deutoxyd,  (ritoxyd^  from 
the  Greek  protosj  first ;  deuleros,  second ;  and  triiosj  third ; 
corresponding  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  degree  of  oxyda- 
tion.  The  word  hi  (double)  binoxyd  is  also  used  in  place  of 
deutoxyd.  The  oxyd  which  contains  the  largest  proportion 
of  oxygen  with  which  the  body  is  known  to  unite,  is  also  called 
i\LQ  peroxyd,  from  the  Latin,  per,  which  is  a  particle  of  in- 
tensity in  that  language.  Thus,  there  are  two  oxyds  of 
hydrogen,  the  protoxyd  (water)  and  the  peroxyd.     There 

A  ternaiy  ?  A  quaternary  ?  246.  What  of  the  oxygen  compounds  ? 
How  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine,  Ac.  ?  How  of  sulphur,  Ac.  ?  247. 
What  of  the  electro-negative  constituent?  Give  examples.  248.  Hoir 
are  the  first,  second,  third,  Ac,  oxyds  distinguished?  What  are  bi- 
noxyds  X 
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are  three  oxyds  of  maoganese :  1.  The  protoxyd;  2.  The 
deutoxtfd  ;  3.  The  p^oacyc?  of  manganese.  Some  oxjda  are 
formed  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3,  or  once  and  a  half. 
Such  oxyds  are  distinguished  hy  the  term  gesqutooa/dsy  from 
the  numeral  sesquty  (once  and  a  half)  Certain  inferior 
oxyds  are  called  mhoxydsj  as  suhoxyd  of  copper,  Cu,0. 

249.  The  acid  compounds  of  oxygen  derive  their  names 
by  adding  the  terminations  ou$  or  ic  with  the  word  acid  to 
the  electro-negatiye  constituent.  Thus,  for  the  two  acids  of 
sulphur  we  have  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuric  add :  the 
first  signifies  the  lowest,  the  second  the  highest  oxygen 
compounds  of  the  substance  known  at  the  time  when  the 
rules  of  the  nomenclature  were  framed.  As  the  progress  of 
science  has  made  known  other  and  intermediate  compounds, 
in  order  to  bring  them  into  the  system,  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  the  terms  hypo  and  hyper,  from  hupo,  under,  and 
huper,  above.  Thus,  we  have  hyposulpburous  and  hyper- 
sulphurous,  for  two  acids  of  sulphur  respectively  under  and 
above  sulphurous  in  their  quantities  of  oxygen.  The  pre- 
fix per  has  been  added  to  signify  a  degree  of  oxydation 
higher  than  that  implied  by  ic.  Thus,  chloric  acid  was  for 
a  long  time  the  highest  known  degree  of  oxydation  of 
chlorine ;  but  now  we  have  perchloric  acid  also.  Peroxyd 
means  the  highest  oxyd  known. 

250.  Sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  arsenic,  &c.,  and  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine,  also  form  acid  compounds 
with  hydrogen.  These  are  named  after  the  electro-negative 
compounds,  sulphydric,  selenhydric,  chlorobydric,  bromohy- 
dric,  &c.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  arseniuretted  hydrogen^ 
&c.,  are  also  used,  as  well  as  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic^ 
&c. ;  but  the  first  named  are  more  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  nomenclature. 

251.  The  salts  (ternary  compounds)  are  named  in  an 
equally  simple  manner.  The  acid  supplies  the  generic,  the 
base  the  specific  name.  Sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potassa, 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  nitrite  of  potassa,  are  respectively  salts 
of  sulphuric,  nitric,  sulphurous,  and  nitrous  acids.     Thus, 

What  sesqaiozyds ?  Suboxyds?  249.  How  are  the  acid' oompoundi 
of  oxygen  named  ?  What  of  hypo  and  hyper  ?  What  of  the  prefix  per  ? 
Give  examples.  250.  Plow  are  acid  compounds  of  sulphur,  Ac,  with 
hydrogen  named?  251.  How  are  salts  named?  What  gives  generic, 
and  what  specific  names  ?  How  do  the  acids  change  the  terminatioDi 
9ua  and  m  ? 
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in  forming  salts,  the  acids  change  the  terminations  om  and 
tc*,  into  tie  and  ate. 

When  there  are  more  oxyds  of  a  base  than  one  entering 
into  combination,  the  resulting  salts  are  distinguished,  for 
example,  as  sulphate  of  the  protoxyd  of  iron  or  sulphate  of 
the  peroxyd. 

252.  Chemistry  enjoys  the  peculiar  advantages  of  possess- 
ing a  descriptive  and  defining  nomenclature.  Permanganate 
of  potassa  is  not  a  trivial  name,  but  supposing  that  vre  now 
saw  it  for  the  first  time,  we  learn  from  its  simple  inspection 
that  the  compound  contains  permanganic  acid,  and  the  base 
potash ;  and  further,  that  the  acid  in  question  is  the  highest 
oxygen  compound  of  manganese  known. 

Convenient  as  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry  is,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  science  has  made  known  so  many  and  such 
complex  compounds,  that  it  long  since  became  necessary  to 
devise  some  simple  mode  of  notation  by  which  they  might 
be  expressed,  briefly  and  with  certainty.  Berzelius  sup- 
plied this  requisite  in  the  system  of  chemical  iymloh^  by 
which  all  chemical  compounds  may  be  described  with  mathe- 
matical precision. 

253.  In  the  table  of  elementary  bodies,  (238,)  the 
''  symbols"  of  the  several  elements  will  be  found  opposite 
to  their  names.  The  symbols  are  merely  the  first  letter  of 
each  name,  or  the  first  two.  By  a  happy  thought,  Berzelius 
made  each  symbol  represent  not  merely  the  substance  for 
which  it  stands,  but  one  equivalent  of  each  substance.  Thus, 
0  stands  not  for  oxygen  in  general,  but  for  one  equivalent 
of  that  element;  or,  hydrogen  being  unity,  for  the  number 
8.  O  and  8  are  therefore  interchangeable  expressions,  while 
0«,  0»,  &c.  represent  2  X  8  and  3  X  8,  or  16  and  24. 

Compounds  are  represented  by  using  merely  the  symbols, 
and  sometimes  uniting  them  by  the  sign  of  addition,  (-}-.) 
Thus,  water  will  be  represented  by  HO,  or  one  equivalent 
of  each  element,  1  -|-  8  =9,  the  combining  number  for 
water.  Protoxyd  of  lead  is  thus  written  PbO ;  and  PbO'  is 
the  peroxyd. 

The  co-efficient  attached  to  a  symbol  signifies  how  many 

When  th«re  are  more  oxyds  than  one,  how  is  it  ?    Give  osAmplea. 

252.  Whut  advantage  of  nomenclature  has  chemistry?    Give  an  ex- 
ample.    What  inconvenience  was   found?     Who  supplied  the  want? 

253.  What  are  symboli  ?    What  do  they  expresa  ?    Give  an  instoxiM. 
What  of  co-efficients  ? 
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atoms  of  the  clement  are  concerned :  thus,  0, 0',  0*1  0, 0*, 
Ac.f  are  respectively  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  atoms  of  ozjgen,  which 
may  also  be  written  0,,  0,,  &c.,  or  20,  30,  40,  &c.  For^ 
tntUse  are  expressions  by  which  we  recognize  the  constitutioo 
of  compounds;  thus,  sulphuric  acid  has  the  formula  SOg,ozyd 
of  iron  is  FeO,  and  sulphate  of  protoxyd  of  iron  is  FeO+SO^ 
01  one  equivalent  of  that  compound.  Two  equivalents 
would  be  written  2(FeO+SO»).  If  we  write  2FeO+SO., 
it  means  two  atoms  of  protoxyd  of  iron,  plus  one  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  chemical  formulaa,  the  electro-negative 
element  is  placed  last,  the  electro-positive  is  written  first. 
Thus  HO  is  water,  not  OH.  When  the  sign  plus  is  used 
in  a  chemical  expression,  it  usually  signifies  a  union  less 
close  than  if  a  comma  or  no  sign  at  all  had  been  used. 
Thus  SO3  HO  +  2H0  signifies  a  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  which  two  atoms  of  wafer  are  loosely  retained,  while  one 
is  in  more  close  combination. 

Water  unites  with  bases  to  form  hydrates,  as  the  common 
hydrate  of  potash  or  hydrate  of  lime,  and  also  with  acids 
to  form  compounds  analogous  to  salts.  Thus,  with  sulphu- 
ric acid,  forming  what  in  strictness  should  be  called  a  sul- 
phate of  water ;  but  such  cases  are  usually  known  as  hydrated 
acids.  As  1, 2,  or  3  atoms  of  water  may  unite  with  an  acid, 
so  we  have  monohydrated,  bihydrated,  and  terhydrated  sul- 
phuric or  phosphoric  acids. 

254.  Since  chemical  analysis  only  makes  known  to  us 
the  number  of  constituents  found  in  a  compound,  and  the 
mode  in  which  these  are  arranged  is  undetermined,  except 
by  theoretical  considerations,  it  is  becoming  more  the  habit 
of  chemists  to  write  formulse  expressing  only  the  results  of 
analysis.  Thus,  acetic  acid  is  written  C4  H4  0^,  since  this 
is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  this  substance.  In  accord- 
ance with  some  views  it  is  written  C4  H,  0,-[~^^*  S^^" 
phurio  acid,  usually  written  SO,  HO,  is  written,  perhaps 
more  unexceptionably,  SO4  H.  These  two  modes  of  expres- 
sion are  denominated  rational  and  empyrical  rormula8. 

255.  Professor  Graham  suggests  what  he  calls  antithetic 
or  polar  furniula),  which  shall  place  all  the  electro-positive 
elements  of  a  compound  in  one  line,  and  all  the  electro- 

What  are  formnliB  f  Give  an  ezftinple.  Which  eoD8tituoDt  is  placed 
fint?  What  of  sign  -4-?  Give  an  example.  What  of  hydratea  and 
acida?  254.  What  tiro  modes  of  stating  analy  tie  results  are  here  i 
timed?    255.  What  are  antithetic  or  polar  formulsB  7 
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negative  in  a  line  above  them,  like  the  numerators  and  de- 
nominators of  fractions.     Thus,  water  will  be  ^,  aulphurio 

acid  f,  sulphate  of  soda  ^^  g?  or  ^. 

256.  The  symbols  are  sometimes  abbreviated  still  further, 
to  simplify  the  expression  of  very  complex  combinations. 
This  is  done  by  expressing  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  by  a 
dot,  two,  by  two  dots,  &c.  Thus,  8  signifies  the  same  as  SO^ 
(dry  sulphuric  acid.)  Common  crystallized  alum  is  written 
in  full,  thus, 

Al,0„3SO,+KO,SO,+24HO. 
We  can  conveniently  condense  this  long  expression ;  thus 

Al  S,+kS+24H. 

The  short  line  under  the  Al  signifies  two  equivalents  of  the 
base.  Sulphur  is  in  like  manner  signified  by  a  comma; 
thus,  bisulphuret  of  iron,   Fe,Sg,  may  be  more  shortly 

written  Fe.  Symbolic  formulae  have  contributed  very  much 
to  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  are  invaluable  as  a  ready 
means  of  comparing  as  well  as  expressing  the  composition 
of  compound  bodies. 

257.  There  is  an  interesting  relation  between  the  atomic 
weights,  the  specific  gravities,  and  the  combining  measures 
or  volumes  of  those  elements  which  exist  in  the  gaseous 
state,  or  are  capable  of  assuming  it.  One  grain  of  hydro- 
gen occupies  46*7  cubic  inches,  but  the  same  bulk  or  volume 
of  chlorine  weighs  35*5  grains,  of  nitrogen  14  grains,  of 
iodine  127'1  grains,  of  bromine  80  grains,  and  of  oxygen 
16  grains.  These  weights  respectively  represent  the  density 
of  the  several  gases  compared  with  hydrogen  as  unity ;  but 
they  are  also  identical  with  the  atomic  weights  of  the  seve- 
ral elements,  except  oxygen,  which  is  double.  We  have 
before  seen  (224)  that  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one 
volume  of  oxygen  are  evolved  in  the  electrolysis  of  water. 
The  volumes  in  which  gaseous  elements  unite  are  therefore 
as  1 : 1  or  as  1 : 2,  or  some  simple  ratio.  Sulphur  has  j 
the  volume  of  oxygen  and  mercury  four  times.    The  com  bin- 

256.  How  are  ejmbols  abbreviated  ?  Illustrate  by  alum.  257.  Whal 
relation  \a  named  between  bodies  in  the  gaseous  state  ?  Give  illustn^ 
tiona  of  this.    How  do  elementi  unite  by  volume  ? 
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tfig  measure  of  oxygen  being  one  volume,  the  combining 
folnme  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodinC| 
And  mercury,  will  be  two  volumes. 

258.  In  the  following  table,  hydrogen  is  taken  as  the 
unit  of  combining  measures,  and  we  observe  that  where 
the  numbers  in  the  second  column  are  the  same  as  the 
equivalents,  then  a  volume  represents  an  equivalent;  other- 
wise some  simple  multiple  of  it.  As  with  sulphur  (16x6 
=96)  and  oxygen,  (2x8=16.) 


Gaaei  and  Vapon. 

Spedfle  OraviUM. 

Air-1. 

Hjrdragen-l. 

By  volume. 

By  weight. 

0-069 
0-072 
1-105 
2-421 
8-716 
5-544 
6-976 
6-617 

1- 

14. 

16- 

35-50 
1271 

80- 
100- 

96- 

100  or  1 
100  or  1 

50ori 
100  or  1 
100  or  1 
100  or  1 
200  or  2 

16 

1- 
14- 

8- 
85-50 

80- 

100- 

16- 

Nitrogvn 

OXYisen 

Chlorine 

Iodine  vapor 

Bromine  Taper..... 
Mercaiy  vapor..... 
Sulphur  vapor 

259.  The  combining  measure  of  compound  gases  is  vari- 
able, but  they  bear  a  simple  and  constant  ratio  to  each 
other ;  and  hence  the  density  of  a  compound  gas  may  often 
be  more  accurately  calculated  from  the  known  density  of 
its  constituents,  and  its  change  of  volume  in  combination, 
than  it  can  by  direct  experiment.  A  single  example  will 
illustrate  this.  Water  consists  of  1  atom  of  each  of  its 
constituents,  represented  by  1  volume  of  0  and  2  vo- 
lumes of  H.  These  thr^  volumes  weigh  1105-6-f69*8 
-[-69'3=1244-2  =  two  volumes  of  steam,  one  of  which  = 
half  this  sum,  or  622,  the  density  of  steam,  air  being  unity. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  experimental  results  obtained  oy 
chemists,  it  appears  that  there  exists  a  very  simple  relation 
between  the  combining  measures  of  bodies  in  the  gaseous 
state,  compound  as  well  as  simple.  Of  a  few  bodies  the 
oonibining  measure  is  like  that  of  oxygen,  one  volume  ;  of 
a  large  number  double  that  of  oxygen,  or  two  volumes; 
of  a  still  larger  number  four  times  that  of  oxygen,  or  four 
volumes ;  while  combining  measures  of  three  and  mx,  or  of 
fractional  portions  of  a  volume,  as  one-third,  are  compara- 

258.  muBtrate  this  further  from  the  table.  259.  How  in  compound 
laaea  ?    What  is  the  oaae  with  water  ?    What  relation!  are  establiahed  7 

11 
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tivelj  rare.  These  results  in  regard  to  combining  roeasnres 
were  first  obtained  by  Humboldt  and  Gaj-Lussac,  and  have 
aflforded  the  most  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  atomie 
theory  of  Dalton. 

260.  Atomic  volumes  are  those  numbers  which  are  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  atomic  weights  of  bodies  by  their 
densities,  and  this  whether  we  speak  of  simple  or  compound 
bodies.  In  nrineralogy,  as  shown  by  Dana,  this  relation  is 
often  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  relations  of 
species. 

Specific  Heat  of  Atoms. 

261.  Specific  heat  has  already  been  explained,  TUT.) 
If  in  place  of  comparing  equal  weights  of  different  nodiea 
together,  we  take  them  in  atomic  proportions,  we  shall  find 
the  numbers  representing  the  specific  heat  of  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
copper,  nickel,  iron,  platinum,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  to  be 
identical ;  while  tellurium,  arsenic,  silver,  and  gold,  although 
equal  to  each  other,  will  be  twice  that  of  the  nine  previous 
bodies^  and  iodine  and  phosphorus  will  be  four  times  as 
much.  The  general  conclusion  drawn  from  these  and  other 
similar  facts  is,  that  the  atoms  of  all  simple  substances  have 
the  same  capacity  for  heat.  The  specific  heat  of  a  body 
would  thus  afford  the  means  of  fixing  its  atomic  weight , 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  in  nnuierous 
cases,  but  experiments  are  still  wanting  to  show  it  to  be 
universally  true.  Compound  atoms  have  in  some  cases  been 
shown  to  have  the  same  relations  to  heat  as  the  simple. 
This  is  true  of  many  of  the  carbonates,  and  some  sulphates. 

Lomorphism  and  Dimorphism. 

262.  homorphitm  is  identity  of  crystalline  form,  with 
a  difference  of  chemical  constitution.  Identity  of  crystal- 
line form  was  formerly  supposed  to  indicate  an  identity  of 
chemical  composition.  We  now  know  that  certain  sub- 
stances may  replace  each  other  in  the  constitution  of  com- 
pounds, without  changing  their  crystalline  form.  This 
property  is  called  isomorphism,  and  those  basis  which  admit 
of  mutual  substitution  are  termed  isomorphous.     Chemistry 

Who  flnt  observed  these  relations?  260.  What  are  atomic  Tolnraesr 
261.  What  of  speoifio  heat  of  atoms  ?  262.  What  is  isomoxphiim  1 
GWe  examples. 
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fiimisbes  ns  many  examples  of  these  isomorphons  bodies. 
Thus,  alumina  and  perozjd  of  iron  replace  each  other  in* 
definitely.  The  carbonate  of  iron  and  carbonates  of  lime| 
magnesia,  and  manganese,  are  also  examples,  as  the  common 
sparry  iron,  (spathic  iron,)  which  is  a  carbonate  of  iron,  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  sometimes  exists 
without  producing  any  change  of  form  in  the  mineral.  Oxyd 
of  zinc  and  of  magnesia,  oxyd  of  copper,  and  protoxyd  of 
iron,  also  take  the  place  each  of  the  other  in  oompoundsi 
without  any  alteration  of  crystalline  form.  When  those 
bodies  unite  with  acids  to  form  salts,  the  resulting  com- 
pounds have  the  same  crystalline  form,  and,  if  they  have  the 
same  color,  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  eye. 

In  double  salts,  like  common  alum,  these  relations  are 
also  found.  Sulphate  of  iron  may  ti^e  the  place  of  sul- 
phate of  alumina  in  common  alum,  and  no  change  of  form 
will  occur )  and  soda  may,  in  like  manner,  replace  the  pot- 
ash. In  fact,  all  the  similar  compounds  of  isomorphous 
bodies  have  a  sreat  resemblance  to  each  other  in  general 
appearance  and  chemical  properties.  The  two  bases  in  a 
double  salt  are,  however;  never  taken  from  the  same  group 
of  isomorphous  bodies. 

263  A  knowledge  of  this  law  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  chemist,  and  often  enables  him  to  explain,  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  apparent  contradictions  and  anomalies,  and 
to  decide  many  doubtful  points.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
elements  whose  compounds  are  isomorphous,  arc  themselves 
isomorphous. 

The  following  group  of  isomorphous  bodies  is  given  by 
Professor  Graham  in  his  ''  Elements."  1st  family  :  Chlo- 
rine, Iodine,  Bromine,  Fluorine.  2d  family :  Sulphur, 
Selenium,  Tellurium.  3d  family :  Phosphorus,  Arseni0| 
Antimony.  4th  family :  Barium,  Strontium,  Lead.  5th 
family  :  Silver,  Sodium,  Potassium,  Ammonium.  6th  fami- 
ly: Magnesium,  Manganese,  Iron,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Zino, 
Copper,  Cadmium,  Aluminum,  Chromium,  Calcium,  Hy- 
drogen. 

264.  Dimorphism  and  Polymorphism. — Some  substances 
have  two  forms,  under  both  of  which  they  are  found.     Thus, 

In  what  double  salti  ii  it  found  7  263.  What  does  thii  kw  explain  ? 
What  groupi  are  given  7    26ii  What  are  dimorphinn  and  pelymoipoiam  t 
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common  calo-spar  (carbonate  of  lime)  generally  oocnrs  in 
rhombohedrons,  (49,  fig.  13,)  bat  in  arragonite  (which  is  oulj 
pure  carbonate  of  lime)  it  is  seen  as  a  rhombic  prism, 
(46,  fig.  37.) 

Biniodid  of  mercury  is  another  example  of  the  same 
kind;  and  in  both  these  cases  the  change  of  form  is  effected 
by  heat.  Polymorphism  is  where  more  than  two  forms  of 
the  same  substance  are  known;  as  in  titanic  acid,  of  which 
mtilcy  anatase,  andbrookite  are  three  distinct  crystallographio 
species. 

Chemical  Affinity. 

265.  Chemical  affinity,  or  the  capability  of  chemical 
union  between  bodies,  is  not  possessed  alike  by  all.  Oyxgen 
is  the  only  element  capable  of  forming  chemical  compounds 
with  all  other  elements.  Carbon  can  unite  with  oxygen, 
sulphur,  hydrogen,  and  some  other  bodies,  but  no  com- 
pound has  been  formed  between  it  and  gold,  silver,  fluorine, 
aluminum,  iodine,  and  bromine.  It  is,  therefore,  said  to 
have  no  affinity  for  those  bodies,  or  no  capability  of  union 
with  them.  The  power  of  union  among  bodies,  or  affinity, 
is  exceedingly  difierent  in  degree,  and  is  much  affected  by 
many  circumstances.  Thus  A  may  unite  with  B,  forming 
AB ;  but  if  C  had  been  present,  A  might  have  so  much 
more  affinity  for  C  than  it  has  for  B,  as  to  unite  with  it, 
forming  AC,  while  B  would  remain  unaffected.  Fur  ex- 
ample, sulphuric  acid  and  soda  unite  to  form  Glauber's  salts, 
or  sulphate  of  soda;  but  if  soda  and  baryta  had  both  been 
present,  and  sulphuric  acid  were  added,  only  the  sulphate 
of  baryta  would  be  formed,  and  the  soda  would  remain  dis- 
engaged, unless  there  was  sulphuric  acid  enough  to  satisfy 
both.  This  is  what  is  sometimes  called  elective  affinity,  as 
if  the  acid  selected  the  baryta  rather  than  the  soda. 

266.  The  mare  unUkey  as  a  general  thing,  any  two  bodies 
are  in  chemical  properties,  the  stronger  is  their  disposition 
to  unite.  The  metals,  as  a  class,  have  very  little  disposition 
to  unite  with  each  other.  But  they  unite  with  oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  sulphur,  forming  fixed  and  determinate  com- 
pounds.   The  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  form  no  proper 

265.  What  of  chemical  affinity  ?  What  of  oxygen  ?  What  of  carbon  ? 
What  determines  the  union  of  A  and  B?  How  if  C  were  present? 
What  ia  this  sort  of  affinity  called  ?  266.  What  of  tha  limilari^  of 
bodiN  ?    Blof  Uata  by  an  example. 
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eompound  with  each  other,  and  their  alkaline  properties  are 
not  altered  by  such  union.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  may 
1)e  mingled  in  any  proportion,  but  no  new  compound  is 
formed,  and  the  mixture  is  still  acid.  But  if  the  potash 
\nd  soda  respectively  be  added  to  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid, 
thi^  result  will  be  saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  and  Glau- 
ber's salts,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  two  salts  having  neither 
alkaline  nor  acid  properties. 

267.  Solution  is  the  result  of  a  feeble  affinity,  but  one  in 
which  the  properties  of  the  dissolved  body  are  unaltered : 
thus,  sugar  is  dissolved  in  all  proportions  in  water  or  weak 
alcohol.  Camphor  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  the  addition 
of  water  to  the  solution  will,  by  engaging  the  alcohol,  cause 
the  camphor  to  be  thrown  down.  Qum  is  soluble  in  water, 
but  not  in  alcohol.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  solu- 
tion of  various  salts  in  water  would  produce  cold  (124)  from 
the  change  of  state  in  the  body  dissolved. 

268.  The  circumstances  which  modify  the  action  of 
affinity  are  numerous,  some  of  which  we  may  briefly  notice. 
We  have  said  (8)  that  chemical  affinity  existed  only  among 
unlike  particles,  and  at  insensible  distances.  Intimate  con-* 
tact  among  particles  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree 
necessary  to  promote  chemical  union.  Any  circumstance 
which  favors  such  contact  will  increase  the  activity  of,  or 
disposition  to,  chemical  combination.  Solution  brings  par- 
ticles near  together,  and  leaves  them  free  to  move  among 
each  other :  substances  in  a  state  of  solution  have,  there- 
fore, an  opportunity  to  unite,  which  they  do  not  possess 
when  solid.  Hence  the  old  maxim,  "  Corppra  non  agunt 
nisi  sint  soluta."  Carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  for 
example,  both  in  a  dry  state,  remain  unchanged ;  but  the 
addition  of  water  will  at  once,  by  dissolving  them,  bring 
about  a  union.  Heat  being,  in  fact,  a  most  powerful  means 
of  solution ;  will  often  cause  union  to  take  place.  Sand  or 
silica  will  not  unite  with  soda  or  potash  by  contact  or  aque- 
ous solution,  but  if  the  mixture  in  proper  proportions  is 
strongly  heated,  union  takes  place  and  glass  is  formed. 
Sulphur  will  not  unite  with  cold  iron,  but  if  the  iron  be 
heated  to  rednesss,  or  the  sulphur  melted,  a  vigorous  union 
takes  place,  and  a  sulphuret  of  iron  results.  Cohesion  is 
destroyed  by  heat  and  solution,  and   substances  in  fine 

207.  What  of  Mlntioii?    268.  Nome  droomitaaoei  affeoking  afflnitj* 
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powder  unite  more  readily  tban  in  masses  of  large  nie. 
Dry  sal-ammoDiac  and  dry  lime,  in  fine  powder,  mingled 
together,  evolve  ammonia.  This  is  an  interesting  example 
of  chemical  action,  by  mere  contact  of  dry  substances. 

269.  Bodies  in  the  nascent*  state  (as  it  is  called)  will 
often  unite,  when  under  ordinary  circumstances  no  affinity 
is  seen  between  them.  Thus  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  ga.ses, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  do  not  unite  if  mingled  in  tho 
same  vessel ;  but  when  these  two  gases  are  set  free  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  decomposition  of  some  organic  matter, 
they  readily  unite,  forming  ammonia.  The  same  is  true  of 
carbon  under  the  same  circumstances,  which  will  then  unite 
in  a  great  variety  of  proportions  with  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
although  no  such  union  can  be  effected  among  these  bodies 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

270.  The  quantity  of  matter,  as  well  as  the  order  and 
condition  in  which  substances  may  1)6  presented  to  each 
other,  often  exerts  an  important  influence  on  the  power  of 
affinity.  Thus,  vapor  of  water,  when  passed  through  a  gun- 
barrel  heated  to  redness,  will  be  decomposed,  the  oxygen 
uniting  with  the  iron,  while  the  hydrogen  escapes  at  the 
other  end  of  the  tube.  On  the  contrary,  if  dry  hydrogen  is 
passed  over  oxyd  of  iron  in  a  tube  heated  to  redness,  the 
hydrogen  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxyd  of  iron,  leav- 
ing metallic  iron,  while  vapor  of  water  escapes  at  the  open 
end  of  the  tube.  Other  examples  of  this  sort  are  observed, 
where  the  play  of  affinities  seems  to  be  determined  by  the 
preponderance  of  one  sort  of  matter  over  another,  or  by  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  resulting  compounds,  as  regards 
insolubility,  or  the  power  of  vaponzation. 

271.  The  presence  of  a  third  body  often  causes  a  union, 
or  the  exertion  of  the  force  of  affinity,  when  this  third  body 
takes  no  part  in  the  changes  which  happen.  Thus,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases  may  be  mingled  without  any  combina^ 
tion  taking  ph^e  between  them,  idthough  a  strong  affinity 
exists.  If,  however,  a  portion  of  platinum  in  a  state  of 
very  fine  division  Tspongy  pUtinum)  be  introduced  into  the 
mixture,  union  taxes  place,  sometimes  slowly,  but  more 

260.  What  of  the  nuoent  state  ?  Give  an  example.  270.  What  ol 
qnaQtitj  of  matter  ?    What  ii  catalysis  ?    Give  examples. 

*  Itom  MosceiM,  being  bom,  or  in  the  moment  of  formation. 
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often  with  an  explosion,  the  platinum  being  at  the  same 
time  heated  to  reducs»  from  the  rapid  condensjition  of  the 
gases  which  takes  place  in  its  pores.  Advantage  is  taken 
of  this  fact  in  constructing  the  common  instrument  for 
lighting  tapers  by  a  stream  of  hydrogen  falling  on  spongy 
pl.'itinum.  No  change  is  suffered  in  this  case  by  the  plati- 
num, which  seems  to  act  by  its  presence  only.  Berzelius 
has  proposed  the  term  catalysis,  from  the  Greek  kata^  by, 
and  /uo,  to  loosen,  to  express  the  peculiar  power  which 
some  bodies  possess  of  aiding  chemioal  changes  by  their 
presence  merely. 
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2.  Chlorine.. 
S.  Bromine.. 

4.  Iodine.... 

5.  Fluorine.. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  ELEMENTS. 

272.  It  is  usual  to  divide  elementary  bodies  into  two  great 
groups,  the  non-metallic  and  metallic  elements.  This  con- 
venient arrangement  is  founded  on  characters  which  in  a 
general  and  popular  sense  are  correct  and  easily  distinguished, 
but  which  fail  in  several  cases  to  afford  any  accurate  distinc- 
tion. No  one  can  doubt  to  which  class,  for  example,  gold 
and  sulphur  should  be  respectively  referred;  but  it  is  im« 
possible  to  say  why  carbon  and  silicon  are  not  as  well  entitled 
to  be  classed  in  the  same  group  with  the  metals  as  tellurium 
and  arsenic,  if  we  except  the  single  character  of  lustre. 

We  will  discuss  the  first  division  of  elementary  bodies  in 
six  classes,  in  the  following  order : — 

}Tfae  only  element  wbicb  forms  compounds 
with  all  others,  and  the  type  of  electro-ne- 
gative bodies. 
1  Four  elements  very  similar  in  all  their 
senaible  properties,  forming  similar  com- 
pounds with  the  metals,  whose  acid  eom- 
'  pounds  with  oxygen  are  also  similar,  and 
have  the  constitution  expressed  by  RO, 
.  RO4,  RO.,  RO,. 

These  stand  in  close  relation  with  each 
other,  while  their  compounds  with  the  me. 
tals  are  more  similar  to  the  oxyds  of  those 
metals  than  are  the  analogous  compounds 
of  the  second  class.  Their  oxygen  acids 
have  the  formula  ROa,  ROi. 

This  group  properly  includes  also  arsenio 
and  antimony,  which  are,  however,  from 
convenience,  discussed  elsewhere.  The 
four  form  similar  compounds  with  oxygen, 
RO,  ROa,  ROa,  and  peculiar  gaseous  com- 
pounds with  hydrogen,  RHa. 
11  Carbon  1      ^^®"®  three  bodies  are  similar,  non-vola- 

12*  Rilicon I  tile,  combustible  bases,  and  alike  in  form- 

iQ  S!!i^«  I  *ng  feeble  acids  with  o,xygen.  The  formula 

in.  uoron J  ^Q^  .^  adopted  by  some  chemists. 

{This  highly  electro-positive  body  Is  un- 
like any  of  the  preceding,  and  has  analogies 
with  the  succeeding  group  of  metals. 

272.  How  are  the  elements  divided?  What  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
cUvision?  How  many  classes  are  named  for  Ist  division?  Name  the 
1st  class,  the  2d,  the  3d,  the  4th.  What  other  elements  belong  to  this 
group  ?  What  is  the  formula  of  the  hydrogen  compounds  of  this  group  7 
Whatis  class  &?    ChL8s6? 


Class  i. 


Class  n. 


Class  m. 


Class  it. 


Class  t. 


6.  Sulphur 

7.  Selenium... 

8.  Tellurium.. 


9.  Nitrogen 

10.  Phosphorus . 


Class  ti.  <  14.  Hydrogen. 
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273  We  will  consider  these  several  classes  separately. 
Tbe  compounds  which  each  element  forms  with  those  before 
it,  wiM  be  taken  np  in  order ;  and  we  shall  then  be  better 
able  to  understand  the  relation  of  each  element  to  its  asso- 
ciates in  the  same  group.  The  several  classes,  too,  will  then 
be  better  understood  in  the  analogies  which  unite,  and  the 
differences  which  separate  them. 

CLASS  I. 

OXTQEN. 

Equivalent,  8.     Symbol,  0.     Densittf,  1*106. 

274.  Dr.  Priestley  discovered  oxygen  in  1774.  It  waa 
also  rediscovered  by  Scheele,  of  Sweden,  immediately  after, 
and  without  a  knowledge  Of  Priestley's  discovery.  Before 
this  time,  all  gaseous  bodies  were  considered  to  be  only  modes 
of  common  air,  and  oxygen  was  first  called  vital  air,  and, 
in  allusion  to  the  then  existiog  theories,  depJUogisticated 
air.     It  was  the  illustrious  Lavoisier,  author  of  the  present 

.  nomenclature  of  chemistry,  who  proposed  the  name  oxytjen, 
(from  oxtM,  acid,  and  gennao,  I  form.)  Lavoisier  had  also 
rediscovered  oxygen  in  1775.  At  that  time  it  was  supposed 
that  all  acids  contained  oxygen. 

Oxygen  is  the  most  widely  diffused  and  important  of  the 
elements.  It  forms  over  one-fifth  part  of  the  atmosphere 
by  weight,  eight-ninths  of  the  waters  of  the  globe,  and  pro- 
bably onc-tbird  part  of  its  solid  crust.  It  has  also  the  widest 
range  of  affinities  of  all  known  substances,  and  by  its  im- 
mediate agency  combustion  and  life  are  alone  sustained. 

275.  Preparation, — Oxygen  gas  is  procured  by  heating 
the  oxyds  of  lead,  mercury,  or  of  manganese,  or  the  salts, 
nitrate  of  potassa,  chlorate  of  potassa,  or  nitrate  of  soda. 
Chlorate  of  potassa  is,  however,  the  salt  generally  em- 
ployed, as  yielding  a  large  volume  of  pure  oxygen  with  a 
gentle  heat.  This  salt  contains  six  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
and  parts  with  them  all  at  a  moderate  heat,  leaving  a  residue 
of  chlorid  of  potassium.  Thu8C105KO==ClK  +  60.  One 
ounce  of  chlorate  of  potassa  yields  543  cubic  inches  of  pure 
oxygen,  or  over  a  gallon  and  a  half.     The  arrangement  of 

273.  In  wliat  order  are  they  discussed?  274.  Who  discovered  oxygen, 
And  when  ?  How  were  gases  formerly  considered  ?  Who  named  oxygen  ? 
Whence  the  name?  What  of  the  importance  and  ditfusion  of  oxygen? 
276.  How  is  it  prepared? 
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apparatus  for  this ,  purpose  is  shown  in  fig.  206.  A  con- 
ve  iK  Dt  portiuu  of  chlorate  of  potassa  is  pulverized  and  mixed 

with  its  own  wei<jhtof 
manganese,  or  better 
with  the  black  oxyd 
of  copper.  The  dry 
mixture  is  placed  in 
the  flask  a  of  hard 
glass,  where  it  is 
heated  by  the  lamp 
below.  A  bent  tube 
fitted  to  a  by  a  cork, 
conveys  the  gas  to  the 
air-bell  6,  previously 
Fig.  206.  filled  with  water  and 

inverted  in  the  water-trough.  The  heat  of  the  lamp  decom- 
poses the  salt,  and  pure  oxygen  is  freely  given  off,  displacing 
the  water  in  the  air-jar.  ^y  aid  of  the  oxyds  of  manganese 
or  copper  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa  is 
rendered  gradual  and  safe.  Without  this  precaution  the 
operation  proceeds  with  almost  ungovernable  energy;  the 
whole  volume  of  gas  being  given  off  almost  at  the  same  instant, 
when  the  point  of  decomposition  is  reached.  The  metallic 
oxyd  seems  to  act  by  distributing  the  heat,  and  by  the  me- 
chanical distribution  of  the  salt:  clean  sand  may  be  used 
with  nearly  equal  success.  The  glass  may  be  protected  from 
fusion  by  a  thin  metallic  cup  c  employed  as  a  sand-bath. 

276.  When  large 
volumes  of  oxygen 
gas  are  required,  a 
more  economical 
plan  is  to  heat  the 
peroxyd  of  man- 
ganese strongly  in 
an  iron  retort  ar- 
ranged in  a  rcver- 
beratory  furnace, 
(fig.  207.)  One' 
pound  of  good  oxyd 
of  manganese  will 


Fig.  207. 


GiTe  the  way  by  chlorate  of  potassium.    Why  is  oxyd  of  manganeM 
vsed  ?    How  does  it  act  ?    276.  What  is  the  process  by  fig.  207  ? 
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yield  seven  gallons  of  oxygen,  with  some  carbonic  acid.  Tbii 
last  is  removed  by  passing  the  gas  through  t^e  wo^ih-bottle 
iff  containiDg  solution  of  potash,  which  absorbr  carbonic  acid. 
In  this  process  MnOg  becomes  MnO  +  0;  about  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  oxyd  employed  being  obtained 
as  oxygen.  Oxygen  gas  may  also  be  procured  from  oxyd 
of  manganese  by  aid  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  a  moderate 
heat.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a  balloon  d,  (fig.  208,)  and 
heat  applied. 
Sulphate  of 
manganese  is 
formed,  and 
half  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen 
in  the  original 
oxyd,  or  one 

equivalent,  is  ^ 

ffiven  off.  Car-     >ii 

Donio  acid  is 

removed     by 

the  potash  si  ^*8-208. 

lution  in  w.     Bichromate  of  potash  may  be  substituted  for 

the  oxyd  of  manganese  in  this  case  with  good  results.    Both 

should  be  in  fine  powder. 

277.  Properties  and  Experiments, — Oxygen,  when  pure, 
is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas,  which  no  degree  of  cold  or 
pressure  has  ever  reduced  to  a  liquid  state.  It  is  a  ^ 
little  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  its  density  being, 
compared  to  air,  as  1-1057  : 1  000.  One  hundred  cubic 
inches  of  the  dry  gas  weigh  34 ■  19  grains.  It  is  without 
taste  or  smell.  It  is  very  slightly  dissolved  in  water, 
one  hundred  volumes  of  water  dissolving  only  about 
four  and  a  half  of  the  gas.  Its  most  remarkable  pro- 
perty is  the  energy  with  which  it  supports  combustion. 
Any  body  which  will  bum  in  common  air,  burns  with 
grt*atly  increased  splendor  in  oxygen  gas.  A  newly 
extinguished  candle  or  taper,  (fig.  209.)  which  has  the 
least  fire  on  the  wick,  will  instantly  be  rekindled  in  ^j 
oxygen,  and  burn  in  it  with  great  beauty.     A  quart  Fig.209 


How  is  gas  of  this  source  purified  ?  What  is  the  reaction  of  heat 
on  manganese  ?  HoW  is  0  procured  bj  sulphuric  acid  as  in  fig.  208  ? 
277.  What  are  the  properties  of  0  ?    How  does  it  act  on  eombastibles? 
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I'lf  210. 


of  ibis  gas  in  a  narrow-mouthed  bottle,  will 
easily  relight  a  candle  fifty  times.  A  bit  oT 
chafcoal  bark  (fig.  210)  with  only  a  spark  of 
igDitioD  on  it,  attached  to  a  wire  and  lowered 
into  a  jar  of  this  gas,  will  bum  with  intense 
brilliancy,  producing  carbonic  acid.  A  steel 
watch-spring  dipped  in  melted  sulphur  and  ig- 
nited, when  lowered  into  a  jar  of  pure  oxygen 
gas,  bursts  into  the  most  magnificent  combus- 
tion, (fig.  211.)  The  oxyd  of  iron 
which  is  formed  falls  down  in  burn- 
ing globules,  like  glowing  meteors, 
which  fuse  themsehes  into  the  glazed 
surface  of  an  earthen  plate,  although 
covered  with  an  inch  of  water.  If, 
as  often  happens,  a  motion  of  the 
spring  throws  a  globule  of  this  fused 
oxyd  a^inst  the  side  of  the  glassf 
vessel,  It  melts  itself  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  glass,  or,  if  that  is  thin^ 
goes  through  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  instructive  expe> 
riments  in  chemistry.  If  the  ori 
fice  at  top  is  closed  air-tight,  and  water  is  poured  into  the 
plate,  we  shall  find,  as  the  experiment  proceeds,  that  the 
water  will  rise  in  the  jar  as  the*  gas  is  consumed.  If  we 
could  collect  and  weigh  the  globules  of  oxyd  of  iron,  we 
Bbould  find  in  them  an  increase  of  weight  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  oxygen  consumed. 

If  the  watch-spring  or  wire  is  coiled 
into  a  helix,  as  in  fig.  212,  then  the  com- 
bustion proceeds  in  a  most  beautiful 
series  of  revolutions,  greatly  heightening 
the  splendor  of  the  experiment.  These 
experiments  should  be  conducted  in  a 
dark  room  to  have  the  full  effect  of  their 
brilliancy. 

If  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  (Fig.  213,)  is 
supplied  by  a  jet  of  oxygen,  the  tempe- 
rature of  combustion  is  so  much  elevated 


Fig.  211. 


Fig.  212. 


Explain  the  ezperiments  in  figs.  210,  211,  and  212. 
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that  a  platina  wire  may  be  fused  in  it.     We  ^ 
thus  imitate  the  ozy hydrogen  blow-pipe  to 
he  described  further  on,  (385.) 

278.  Oxygen,  when  inhaled,  aflfects  life  by 
quickening  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
causing  an  excitement,  which,  if  continued,  <  ,«.«.«.,„ 
would  result  in  general  inflammatory  symp-  ™j»i«  2l3r 
toms  and  death.  In  an  atmosphere  of  pure 
oxygen  we  would  live  too  &st,  exactly  as  combustion  is 
too  rapid  in  an  atmosphere  of  this  gas.  It  exerts,  how- 
ever, no  specific  poisonous  influence,  being,  when  used  in 
moderation,  altogether  salutary,  and  often  resorted  to,  to 
inflate  the  lungs  of  drowned  persons,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  blood  is  constantly 
bought  into  contact  with  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  it  is 
the  oxygen  in  the  air  which  is  the  active  agent  in  render- 
ing it  tit  to  sustain  life.  Pure  oxygen  is  constantly  supplied 
to  the  atmosphere  by  the  processes  of  vegetable  life. 

279.  Ozone,  the  ollotropic  or  double  condition  of  oxygen. 
When  a  stream  of  electrical  sparks  is  passed  through  a  tube 
in  which  a  current  of  dry  pure  oxygen  is  flowing,  the  gas 
assumes  new  properties.  The  same  result  is  obtained  also 
where  water  is  electrolysed,  (224,)  when  phosphorus  slowly 
consumes  in  a  globe  of  moist  air,  or  when  a  Leyden  battery 
is  discharged.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  peculiar  odor, 
perceived  also  after  a  powerful  discharge  of  electricity  from 
the  clouds.  Hence  the  name  osone,  from  ontmi,  to  smell. 
However*  this  result  may  be  obtained,  it  is  observed  thai 
oxygen  in  this  condition,  or  air  containing  it,  presents  much 
more  powerful  oxydizing  powers  than  ordinary  oxygen.  It 
will  turn  strips  of  white  paper  dipped  in  protosulphate  of 
manganese  to  brown  from  the  production  of  peroxyd  of  man- 
ganese. It  will  decolorize  solution  of  indigo  as  promptly 
as  nitric  acid,  and  it  bleaches  even  more  powerfully  than 
chlorine.  This  body,  Schbnbein,  its  discoverer,  regards  now 
as  an  allotropic  condition  of  oxygen,  (as  suggested  by  Berzo- 
lius.)  Its  presence  in  the  air  is  shown  by  the  discoloration 
of  papers  dipped  in  iodid  of  starch  solution.  It  has  been 
urguea,  but  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  this  body  in  the 


S78.  How  is  the  lamp  flame  affected  ?    How  does  it  act  on  life  ?    How 
on  the  blood?    279.  What  of  osone 7    How  obtained?    What  its  cha- 
I? 
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A  few  wordfl  will  be  in  place 


tir  was  a  miasmatio  agent, 
here,  upon  the 

Management  of  Gases, 
280.  Pneumatic  Trouylis. — Gases  not  absorbed  by  water, 

are  always  collected  in 
a  vessel  of  water,  called 
a  pneumatic  trough. 
Figure  214  shows  a 
small  neat  one,  made 
of  glass,  proper  for  the 
lecture-table ;  but,  for 
general  purposes,  they 
are  usually  made,  like 
the  one  below,  (fig. 
215,)  of  japanned  cop- 
per, of  tin  plate,  or  of 
wood,  to  hold  several 
gallons  of  water.    The 


Fig.  214. 


essential  parts  are  the  well  W,  in  which  the  air-jars  are 

filled,  and  a  shelf  S, 
covered  with  about  an 
inch  of  water.  A 
groove  or  channel  d 
is  made  in  the  shelf,  to 
allow  the  eud  of  the 
gas-pipe  to  dip  under 
^  the  air-jar.  If  nothing 
better  is  at  hand,  a 
common  wooden  tub  or 
waterpail,  with  a  per- 
forated shelf  and  invert- 
ed funnel,  will  answer  for  small  operations.  Learners  are 
sometimes  puzzled  to  tell  why  the  water  stands  in  an  air- 
jar  above  the  level  of  the  cistern.  A  moment's  thought, 
however,  on  the  principles  of  atmospheric  pressure  (27) 
already  explained,  will  make  this  clear.  We  must  remem- 
ber, too,  that  gases  are  only  light  fluids,  and  must  be  pour- 
ed upward  in  water,  by  the  same  laws  which  require  fluids 
heavier  than  air  to  be  poured  downward. 

281.    To  store  large  quantities  of  gases,  capacious  vessels 


Fig.  215. 


280.  What  ifl  a  pneumaiio  trough  ?    How  are  gaaei  maaaged  ?    How 
poured  ?    281.  How  are  thoj  stored  ? 
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of  copper  or  tinned  iron  arc  used,  whieb  are  called  gas* 
holders.  These  vessels  are  made  frequently  to  hold  30  to 
50  gallons.  The  simplest  form  is  that  of  a  large  air-jar;  pro- 
vided with  stopcocks  at  the  top  for  the  entrance  and  escape 
of  the  gas,  and  contiined  in  an  exterior  cylindrical  vessel  of 
»  -  water.     A   more   con- 

\^  ^"^  ^:^~L  J     venient  gas-holder  for 

some  purposes  is  that 
s  contrived  by  Mr.Pepys, 

a  view  and  section  of 

which  are  shown  in  the 

annexed    figures,  (216 

and  217.)    It  is  a  tight 

cylinder  of  copper  or 

tin  g^  with  a  shallow 

pan  of  the  same  nKrtal, 

supported  above  it  by 


Fig.  216. 


several 


props, 


two   of 


Fig.  217. 


which  are  tubes  with  stopcocks,  a  b.  Near  the  bottom  is 
a  large  orifice  o,  for  receiving  the  gas.  To  use  this  instru- 
ment, it  is  first  filled  with  water  by  closing  the  lower  orifice 
o  with  a  large  cork,  and  opening  all  the  upper  ones 
a  b  s.  Water  is  then  poured  into  the  shallow  pan  p, 
until  it  runs  out  at  s,  which  is  then  closed ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  air  escapes  through  b;  when  it  is  full,  the 
cocks  a  b  are  shut,  and  the  lower  orifice  being  then  opened, 
the  water,  sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  cannot 
escape  except  as  it  is  driven  out  by  the  entrance  of  the  gas 
at  o,  from  which  it  runs^s  fast  as  the  gas  enters.  When 
used,  arrangements  must  be  made  to 
provide  for  the  water  driven  out  by  the 
gas  entering  at  o.  The  gas  is  obtained 
for  use  by  drawing  it  off  from  the  orifice 
s  or  6  at  the  same  time  that  the 
shallow  pan  p  is  full  of  water,  and  the  i 
cock  a  open.  The  tube  to  which 
this  cock  is  attached  goes  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  An  air-jar  is 
easily  filled  with  gas  from  the  holder 
by  placing  it  full  of  water  in  the  upper 


Fig.  218. 


Explain  figures  216  and  217. 
Bzplaln  figure  218. 


How  ia  gaa  drawn  from  the  gas  holder! 
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pan,  (see  fig.  218,)  over  the  orifice  h ;  od  taming  tbe  twc 
stopcocks  a  by  tbe  gas  issues  from  b  and  fills  the  jar,  while 
the  water  of  the  jai'  runs  down  the  pipe  a  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  gas. 

In  collecting  gas,  the  precaution  should  never  b»  neglected 
of  first  allowing  all  the  atmospheric  air  to  escape  from  the 
vessels,  before  any  of  the  gas  is  saved  for  use. 

Bags  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  cloth  are  prepared  by 
the  instrument-makers  as  gas-holders,  which  can  be  used 
without  the  inconvenience  of  employing  water.  They  are 
filled  by  the  flexible  pipe  p  and  stop* 
cock  r,  (fig.  219,)  which  also  serve  for 
the  exit  of  the  gas. 

Gases  which  are  absorbed  by  water 

may  be  collected  over  mercury;  the 

__^^  '  high  price  of  mercury  makes,  however, 

p.    J.  g  this  an  expensive  method ;  moreover, 

***      '  some  gases— *as  chlorine,  for  instance — 

act  chemically  on  the  mercury.     We  may  better  collect  the 

absorbable  gases  in  clean  dry  vessels,  by  displacement  of 

air^  as  is  explained  in  the  next  section. 

GLASS  II. 

CHLOEINE. 

Eqidvalentj  35-50.     Symbol,  CI.     Dennty,  2-44. 

282.  History  and  Preparation, — This  very  remarkable 
element  was  first  noticed  by  Scheele,  in  1774,  while  examin- 
ing the  action  of  chlorohydric  acid  on  peroxyd  of  manga- 
nese. For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  to  be  a  compound 
body.  It  was  called  chlorine  by  Davy,  who  established  its 
elementary  character. 

It  is  easily  obtained  from  chlorohydric  acid  HCI,  by  its 
action  upon  pulverized  oxyd  of  manganese,  in  an  apparatus 
similar  to  figure  220.  The  acid  is  poured  in  at  pleasure  by 
the  safety  tube  8,  after  the  manganese  has  been  made  into 
a  paste  with  the  first  portions.  The  heat  of  a  lamp  or  a 
an  of  coals  evolves  the  gas  freely.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed 
y  cold  water;  but  if  the  vessels  are  filled  with  water  of 


I 


What  of  India-rubber  bags?  What  of  absorbable  gases  ?  282.  When 
and  by  whom  was  chlorino  diBCOTared  ?  How  is  it  obtained  ?  How  is  it 
eoUected  t 
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Fig.  220.  Fig.  221. 

lOO*'  to  150°  temperature,  it  is  collected  with  little  loss. 
Any  acid  vapors  are  washed  out  in  w,  A  strong  solution  of 
common  salt  (brine)  does  not  absorb  chlorine,  and  may  be 
usefully  employed  in  some  cases  to  collect  this  gas  in  a  small 
porcelain  or  other  trough.  Owing  to  its  great  weight,  it  may 
also  be  very  conveniently  collected  by  displacement  of  air 
in  dry  vessels,  using  an  apparatus  like  figure  221.  The  fluc- 
tuations of  the  air  artf  prevented  by  a  bit  of  card-board  with 
a  slit  on  one  side,  and  the  greenish  color  of  the  gas  enables 
the  operator  to  see  when  the  vessel  is  full.  The  vessels 
must  have  glass  stoppers  or  covers  of  glass  ground  tight; 
in  such,  the  gas  may  be  preserved  at  pleasure.  The  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  in  a  well-ventilated  apartment| 
to  avoid  injury  from  the  corrosive  and  irritating  gas. 

283.  In  this  process  the  affinities  are  between  the  man- 
ganese, for  one  equivalent  of  the  chlorine  in  the  acid,  form- 
ing chhirid  of  manganese,  and  between  the  oxygen  of  the 
maogauese  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  forming  water 
The  following  symbols  will  render  this  more  clear :  we  take 
BinO.  and  2HCI,  and  obtain  MnCl,  2H0,  and  CI. 


How  by  figure  221  f    What  precaation  ii  adriied  ?    288. 
the  affinities  in  thiBproooBB?    Qiro  the  equation. 


What  ait 
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The  last  equivalent  of  chlorine^  having  nothing  to  detain 
it,  is  given  off. 

Pure  chlorine  is  also  easily  obtained  by  acting  on  one 
part  of  powdered  bichromate  of  potash,  in  a  small  retort, 
with  six  parts  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  A  gentle  lamp- 
heat  is  required  to  begin  the  process,  which  then  goes  on 
without  further  application  of  heat,  yielding  abundance  of 
gas. 

Dry  chlorine  is 
obtained  by  using 
an  apparatus,  figure 
222,  attached  to 
the  evolution  flask 
fig.  220  by  0}  any 
acid  vapors  are 
washed  out  in  the 
bottle  Wf  and  all 
moisture  is  removed 
by  the  chlorid  of 
calcium  tube  a  b,  the 
dry        " 


Fig.  222. 
I  being  collected  by  displacement  in  /. 
284.  Properties. — Chlorine  is  a  greenish-yellow  gas, 
(whence  its  name,  from  cklorosj  green,)  with  a  powerful  and 
suffocating  odor.  It  is  wholly  irrespirable  and  poisonous. 
Even  when  much  diluted  with  air,  it  produces  the  most 
annoying  irritation  of  the  throat,  with  stricture  of  the 
chest,  and  a  severe  cough,  which  continues  for  hours,  with 
the  discharge  of  much  thick  mucus.  The 
attempt  to  breathe  the  undiluted  gas  would  be 
fatal )  yet,  in  a  very  small  quantity,  and  dis- 
solved in  water,  it  is  used  with  benefit  by  pa- 
tients suffering  under  pulmonary  consumption. 
For  this  purpose  an  inhalation  apparatus  is 
used,  like  fig.  223.  The  mouth  is  applied  at 
o,  the  air  enters  at  a,  and,  passing  through  the 
dilute  solution,  becomes  more  or  less  charged 
with  chlorine.  Cold  water  recently  boiled  ab- 
sorbs about  twice  its  bulk  of  chlorine  gas, 
Fig.  223.  acquiring  its  color  and  characteristic  pro- 
perties.    This  solution  is  much  used  in  the  laboratory  in 


How  18  it  obtained  dry?    284.  What  are  its  properties  f    How  does  it 
affect  respiration  ?    How  is  it  safely  inhaled  ? 
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preference  to  the  gas.  It  sboald  be  preserved  in  a  bine 
Dottle,  or  in  one  covered  by  black  paper,  to  avoid  decompo- 
sition, (228.)  The  moist  gas  exposed  to  a  cold  of  32°  jielda 
beantifal  yellow  crystals,  which  are  a  definite  compound 
of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  and  ten  of  water,  (Cl^lOHO.) 
If  these  crystals  are  hermetically  sealed 
ap  in  a  glass  tube,  (fig.  224,)  they  will, 
on  melting,  exert  a  pressure  of  five  atmo- 
spheres, so  as  to  liquefy  a  portion  of  the 
gas,  which  is  distinctly  seen  as  a  yellow  ^8-  ^^ 
fluid,  of  density  1*33,  not  miscible  with  the  water  which  is 
present.  It  does  not  solidify  at  zero.  Chlorine  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  of  the  gases,  its  density  being  2*44,  and  100 
cubic  inches  weighing  76*5  grains. 

285.  Chlorine  solution  readily  dissolves  gold-leaf,  forming 
ehlorid  of  gold  :  silver  solution  produces  in  it  a  dense  pre- 
cipitate of  ehlorid  of  silver,  which  ammonia  re- 
dissolves.  A  rod  a,  (fig.  225,)  moistened  in 
ammonia  water,  and  held  over  chlorine  solution, 
produces  a  dense  cloud  of  ehlorid  of  ammonium. 
A  crystal  of  green  vitriol  dropped  into  a  test- 
tube  containing  chlorine  water,  gives  a  dark  so- 
lution at  bottom  of  perchlorid  of  iron.  ^^8-  ^^^'  ' 

286.  The  bleaching  power  of  chlorine  is  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  and  valuable  properties.  The  solution  of  chlo- 
rine immediately  discharges  the  color  of  calico  rag?  or  of 
writing-ink.  The  moist  gas  does  the  same,  but  the  dry  gas 
does  not  bleach.  Chlorine  is  evolved  in  the  arts  from  a 
mixture  of  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  and  manganese,  for  the 
bleaching  of  paper  and  raes,  and  of  all  manner  of  cotton  or 
linen  stuffs.  It  does  not  bleach  woollens,  nor  printers'  ink, 
probably  because  of  its  indifference  to  carbon,  which  forma 
the  basis  of  printers'  ink.  The  bleaching  power  is  probably 
due  to  its  affinity  for  hydrogen. 

287.  Chlorine  spontaneously  inflames  phosphorus,  and 
powdered  metallic  arsenic,  or  antimony,  forming  chlorids  of 
those  substances.  A  rag  or  bit  of  paper,  wet  with  oil  of 
turpentine  and  held  in  a  bottle  of  chlorine,  is  inflamed,  and 

What  of  !tc  soInUon?  How  crysUllized?  How  liquefied?  How 
doose?  285.  What  are  teste  for  chlorine?  286.  What  Talttable  pro. 
perty  of  CI  is  named  ?  How  if  dry  gas  is  used  ?  How  is  it  troired  in 
the  arts?  What  exceptions  to  its  bleaching ?  Whence  this  property? 
287.  How  does  CI  act  on  phosphorus,  Ac  ?    How  on  oils  ? 
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the  interior  of  the  yessel  is  coated  with  a  bril- 
liant black  varnish  of  carbon,  derived  from  the 
oil.  A  candle  lowered  into  a  vessel  of  chlorine, 
(fig.  226,)  is  slowly  extinguished,  with  the  escape 
of  a  dense  volume  of  smoke.  In  these  cases, 
the  action  is  between  the  chlorine  and  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  organic  substances.  The  disinfection 
of  offensive  apartmento,  sewers,  and  other  like 
*^'  ^^^'  places,  is  rapidly  accomplished  by  chlorine  and 
the  '<  bleaching  powders/' 

288.  Double  Condition j  or  AUotropitim  of  Chlorine. — 
Chlorine  exists  both  in  an  active  and  a  passive  state. 
The  first  is  its  condition  as  ordinarily  known,  when  pre- 
pared in  daylight.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine 
be  prepared  as  before  mentioned,  in  recently  boiled  water, 
and  a  part  of  it  be  exposed  in  an  inverted  bulb  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  a  strong  daylight,  while  another 
portion,  as  soon  as  prepared,  without  exposure  to  light,  is 
set  aside  in  a  dark  closet,  and  in  a  similar  vessel,  we  shall 
find  them  very  differently  affected.     That  which  was  in  the 

Gdark  will  have  undergone  no  change,  while  that  in 
the  sunlight  will  have  suffered  decomposition ;  a 
noteble  quantity  of  nearly  pure  oxygen  will  have 
/  -  &     collected  in  the  bulb,  as  shown  in  fig.  227,  and 
^ ,  J    chlorohydric  acid  will  have  been  formed  in  the  fluid, 
Ul    from  the  union  of  the  chlorine  and  the  hydrogen  of 
«*    the  water,  whose  oxygen  is  set  free.     The  rapidity 
Fig.  227.  Qf  t[jig  decomposition  of  water  by  the  chlorine,  de- 
pends on  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  tempera- 
tare,  and  being  once  begun,  it  continues  afterward  even  in 
the  dark.     The  indigo  rays  (76)  are  chiefly  instrumental  in 
producing  thb  effect.  (Draper.) 

ComjMunds  of  Chlorine  with  Ooc^gen, 

289.  Chlorine  and  oxygen  have  no  disposition  to  nnite, 
under  any  circumstances,  directly;  but  numerous  com- 
pounds of  these  two  elements  are  produced  indirectly,  of 
which  we  tabulate  five,  as  follows  : — 


How  on  a  oandle  ?  Whence  this  peoaliaritj  ?  What  of  disiofeetion  ? 
S88.  Qow  doei  light  affect  chlorine  ?  lUustzate  by  fig.  227.  What  nj 
•ffBoUthis? 
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fl|yiiiboL 

HTpocUsroufl  aoid CIO 

Chlorous  acid ClOa 

Hjpoehlorio  add,  (perozyd  of  chlorine,) C10« 

Chloric  acid aO, 

Hyperchlorio  acid ^ ClOf 

As  the  most  simple  method,  we  commence  with — 

290.  Chloric  Acidf  (ClO^). — ^This  most  important  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and  oxygen  is  formed  when  a  current  of 
chlorine  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  potash,  to  saturation. 
On  evaporating  this  solutioUi  flat  tabular  crystals  of  a  white 
salt  are  gradually  formed,  which  are  chlorate  of  potassa, 
while  chlorid  of  potassium  remains  in  the  solution.  The 
reaction  is  between  6  equivalents  of  chlorine  and  6  of 
potassa,  forming  5  of  chlorid  of  potassium  and  1  of  chlorate 
of  potaasa;  thus,  6C1+6K0=6KC1+K0,C10..  Chloric 
acid  is  obtained  separate  with  some  difficulty,  by  decom* 
posing  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  baryta  by  the  requisite 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  gradually  evaporating  the 
filtered  liquid  to  a  syrup.  In  this  state  its  affinity  for  all 
combustible  matter  is  so  great,  that  it  cannot  be  kept  in 
contact  with  any  substance  containing  carbon  or  hydroeen. 
Paper  moistened  by  it  takes  fire  as  it  is  dried.  The  chlo- 
rates are  recognized  by  their  powerful  action  on  combustible 
matter,  by  yielding  pure  oxygen  when  heated,  and  by 
giving  out  the  yellow  chlorous  acid  when  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

291.  EypoMorotis  Acid,  (CIO.) — ^This  acid  gas  is  ob- 
tuned  when  a  current  of  chlorine  traverses  a  weak  solution 
of  potassa,  when,  if  cdd,  no  chlorate  of  potassa  is  formed, 
but  a  solution  having  most  remarkable  bleaching  powers. 
It  contains  both  chlorid  of  potassium 
and  hypochlorite  of  potassa ;  thus,  < 
2K0^-2C1=K0,C10+KC1.  It  is  ob- 
tained  also  by  the  agitation  of  chlorine 
with  red  oxyd  of  mercury,  or  better  by 
passing  dry  chlorine  over  red  oxyd  of 
mercury,  contained,  as  in  fig.  228,  in  a 
horizontal  tube  h,  (shown  only  in  part,)  ' 
and  condensing  the  evolved  gas  CIO  in  Fig.  228. 

289.  Name  the  compoaodB  of  CI  and  0.  What  are  their  formulae? 
290.  What  is  chloric  acid ?  Ilow  formed?  What  the  reaction ?  What 
character  has  chloric  acid?  What  of  its  salts?  291.  What  Is  hypo- 
chlorosiacid?  How  obtained?  Qive  the  reaction.  Bxplain  Iti  prodno^ 
tion  by  flg.  227. 
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the  n  tube,  refrigerated  by  means  of  ice  and  salt  in  the 
outer  vessel.  Chlorid  of  mercury  is  formed,  and  oxyd 
of  chlorine  CIO.  Hypochlorous  acid  is  a  light-yellow 
gas,  much  resembling  chlorine ;  condensed,  it  is  a  reddish- 
yellow  corrosive  liquid,  boiling  at  68°,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  The  vapor  detonates  with  a  hot  iron :  water 
absorbs  200  times  its  volume  of  it,  and  gains  a  beautiful 
yellow  color  and  powerful  bleaching  properties.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  very  unstable,  being  decomposed  by  light,  and 
even  by  agitation  with  irregular  bodies,  as  broken  glass. 
Hypochlorous  acid  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  oxydizing 
agents  known,  raising  sulphur  and  phosphorus  .to  their 
highest  state  of  ozydation — a  result  which  only  strong 
nitric  acid  can  accomplish.  It  is  formed  from  two  volumes 
of  chlorine  and  one  of  oxygen  condensed  into  two  volumes. 
Thus, 

2  Tolnmes  of  chlorine  weigh 4*880 

1         "  oxygen      "    1105 


6-985  •>•  2  »  2-992 

while  experiment  gives  us  2-977  for  the  density  of  this  sub- 
stance. The  euMorine  of  Davy  is  a  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  chloro-chlorous  acid,  and  not  a  protoxyd  of  chlorine,  as 
was  supposed.  It  is  obtained  when  chlorohydric  acid  acts 
on  chlorate  of  potassa,  is  a  greenish-yellow  gas,  darker  than 
chlorine,  of  a  very  pungent  and  persistent  odor.  It  explodes 
with  a  hot  iron. 

292.  Chlorous,  hy- 

pochloricy  and  per^ 

chloric  acids  are  all 

procured  from   the 

I        I     decomposition     of 

*  1         ''^*2  chloric  acid.  When 

7"1^  fused   chlorate    of 


I 


yj 


Fig.  229. 


potassa  is  acted  on 
by  sulphuric  acid, 
in  the  vessel  by  (fig. 
229,)  a  very  explo- 
sive, yellow  gas 
collects  in  a.     This 


What  are  its  characters?    What  is  its  volome,  constitation,  and  den- 
tity  ?    What  is  taohlorine  ?  What  of  chlorous  and  hyperohloroos  aoids  t 
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experiment  denaiids  great  precautions  to  avoid  accident. 
The  vessel  b  may  be  secured  by  Fetting  it  into  an  outer 
vessel  of  warm  water.  The  fiBs  explodes  by  a  warm  iron^  by 
pressure,  and  sometimes  without  any  apparent  cause. 

293.  If  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  a  small 
quantity  of  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  a  wine  glass,  a 
violent  crackling  is  heard,  and  the  glass  is  soon  filled  with 
the  hea^y  yellow  vapors  of  the  chlorous  acid  gas,  which  at 
once  inflame  a  rag  held  over  it  wet  with  turpentine,  with  a 
smart  explosion.  If  chlorate  of  potash  is  mixed  with  sugar, 
(both  separately  pulverized  and  mingled  with  caution,)  a  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid  will  inflame  the  mixture  with  a  brilliant  com- 
bustion. Phosphorus  bums  spontaneously  in  chlorous  acid 
gas :  if  some  small  fragments  of  phosphorus  are  added  to  a 
glass  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  few  crystals  of 
chlorate  of  potash  have  been  placed,  (fig.  230,)  ~ 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  Introduced  by  means  of  a 
long-tubed  funnel  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel; 
the  salt  is  decomposed,  and  the  phosphorus 

flashes  under  water  in  the  chlorous  acid  which         

18  set  at  liberty.  Fig.  230. 

BROMINE. 
Uqutvalenty  80.     Symbol,  Br.     Density^  in  vapor,  5*39. 

294.  Hutory, — ^This  element  was  discovered  in  1826,  by 
M.  Balard,  in  the  mother-liquor,  or  residue  of  the  evapora- 
tion of  sea-water,  and  by  him  named  from  its  offensive  odor, 
(bromos,  bad  odor.)  It  is  widely  diffused  in  nature,  exist- 
ing in  minute  quantities  in  combination  with  various  bases 
in  the  salt-water  of  the  ocean,  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  of 
nearly  all  salt-springs.  It  is  also  found  in  a  few  minerals. 
The  salines  of  our  Western  States  are  many  of  them  rich 
in  bromids.  It  has  been  largely  prepared  at  Freeport, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Ohio,  fBr  use  in  pharmacy. 

295.  Bromine  is  a  dense  red  fluid,  exhaling  at  common 
temperatures  a  deep  reddish-brown  vapor.  It  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  non-metallic  fluids  known,  its  density  being  from 
2-97  to  3*187.     Sulphuric  acid  floats  on  its  surface,  and  is 

What  precaution  is  given?  293.  What  of  salphnrio  acid  on  chlorat* 
bt  potaasa  t  What  is  the  action  on  phosphuros  ?  294.  Give  the  histoid 
of  bromine.    Where  is  it  found  f    295.  Give  its  oharaoten. 
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used  to  preyent  ita  eTaporation.  At  Kero  it  freezes  lot'^  ^ 
brittle  solid.  It  boils  at  116-5°.  A  few  drops  in  l^  large 
flask  will  fill  the  whole  vessel,  when  slightly  warmed,  with 
blood-red  vapors^  which  have  a  density  of  539.  It  is  a 
Don-oondnctor  of  electricity,  and  buffem  no  change  of  pro- 
perties from  heat  or  electricity.  It  dissolves  slightly  in 
water,  forming  a  bleaching  solution ;  and  at  82°,  if  left  in 
contact  with  water,  it  forms  a  crystalline  hydmte  with  it,  of 
a  red  bronze  color,  analogous  to  the  hydrate  of  chlorine.  It 
is  a  corrosive  and  deadly  poison,  disorganizing  organic  stmo> 
tnres  with  great  energy.     One  drop  on  the  beak  of  a  bird 

? reduced  instant  death.  It  has  even  been  used  for  suicide, 
ts  odor  resembles  chlorine,  but  is  more  offensive  and  per- 
sistent. It  has  bleaching  properties.  In  a  word,  bromine 
in  all  its  properties  and  combinations,  has  the  greatest  ana- 
logy to  chlorine,  but  is  less  energetic  in  its  affinities,  being 
displaced  by  chlorine  from  its  oombinHtions. 

Bromine  acts  with  explosive  violence  on  phosphorus,  po* 
tassium,  antimony,  and  other  similar  substances,  forming 
bromids. 

296.  Bromine  is  used  in  photography,  and  its  compounds 
also  in  medicine.  It  is  detected  in  the  mother-liquor  of 
salt-water  by  chlorine  gas,  or  solution  of  chlorine,  whick 
sets  it  free,  when  it  is  recognized  by  its  peculiar  color 
Ether  added  to  this  solution  takes  up  the  liberated  bromine 
on  agitation,  and  floats  on  the  surface  in  a  reddish-broim 
stratum.  It  is  prepared  in  the  arts  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  bromid  of  sodium,  manganese,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  collecting  the  product  in  a  cold  receiver. 

Bromic  acid  BrO^  is  similar  in  all  its  reactions  to  chlorio 
acid,  and  forms  salts  with  alkaline  bases,  called  bromates. 

The  chloride  of  bromine  BrCl^  is  soluble  in  water  and  de* 
composed  by  alkalies. 

lODIIsrE. 
Equivalenty  127.     Symbol,  I.    Density  in  vapor,  8-7. 

297.  History, — Like  chlorine  and  bromine,  this  substance 
has  its  origin  in  the  sea,  being  secreted  by  nearly  all  sea- 
weeds from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.     It  was  discovered  in 

What  smell  has  it  ?  How  does  it  act  on  eombnitibles  ?  296.  H«w 
tMod  ?  How  detected?  What  compounda  does  it  form?  297.  What  if 
the  hiatory  of  iodine? 
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I811|  by  M.  Courtoisy  of  Paris,  in  the  Mp,  or  ashes  of  sea- 
weeds. The  common  bladder  sea- weed,  (/ii^nu  vesirulosus,) 
and  many  other  sea-weeds  of  our  own  coasts,  abound  in  salts 
of  iodine.  It  has  been  found  in  mineral  springs  associated 
with  bromine,  but  less  abundantly,  and  also  in  one  or  two 
minerals.  In  the  arts  its  chief  uses  are  for  the  photographic 
pictures,  and  in  the  process  of  dyeing.  In  medicine  it  is 
of  great  value,  in  glandular  and  other  diseases. 

^8.  Preparation, — Kelp  is  treated  with  water,  which 
washes  out  all  the  soluble  salts,  and  the  filtered  solution  is 
evaporated  until  nearly  all  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  other 
saline  matters  have  crystallized  out.  The  remaining  liquor, 
which  contains  the  iodine,  as  iodid  of  magnesium,  &c.,  is 
mixed  with  successive  portions  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  leaden 
retort,  and  after  standing  some  days  to  allow  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  &c.,  to  escape,  perozyd  of  manganese  is 
added,  and  the  whole  gently  heated.  Iodine  distils  over  in 
a  purple  vapor,  and  is  condensed  in  a  receiver,  or  in  a  series 
of  two-necked  globes. 

299.  Properties. — Iodine  crystallizes  in  brilliant  blue- 
black  scales  of  a  metallic  lustre,  somewhat  resembling  plum- 
bago. When  slowly  cooled  from  a  state  of  dense  vapor  in 
a  glass-tube  hermetically  sealed,  it  crystallizes  in  acute  octa- 
hedrons with  a  rhombic  base,  (46.)  The  density  of  iodine 
is  4*95,  it  melts  at  235^,  and  boils  at  247°,  forming  a  superb 
violet  vapor  of  unequalled  beauty;  (hence  its  name,  lodeSf  like 
a  violet.)  For  this  purpose  a  few  grains  of  it  may  be  vola- 
tilized in  a  bolt-head,  or  from  a  hot  surface  under  a  bell,  as 

in  fig.  231,  when  on  cooling  it  is  deposited 
in  brilliant  crystals  lining  the  glass.     It 
assumes  the  sphreoidal  state  in  a  red-hot 
crucible,  forming  a  splendid  experiment, 
(131.)    It  is  almost  insoluble,  one  part  dis- 
solving in  7000  parts  of  water.     Alcohol 
^^^^^^     dissolves   it  largely,  forming   tincture  of 
^^TT^^     iodine.    Sal-ammoniac,  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
and  soluble  iodids  also  dissolve  it.    It  tem- 
porarily stains  the  skin  deep  brown,  and  its  odor  reminds  us 
somewhat  of  chlorine. 

300.  Chlorine  and  bromine  both  decompose  the  corn- 
In  whftt  is  it  fonnd  ?     How  prepared  ?    299.  What  are  ita  oharaotenf 

What  of  itf  varor  ?    How  eolablo  ?     What  diMolTea  it  ? 
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ponnds  of  iodine.  Iodine  is  an  energetic  poison,  lodina 
forms  a  beautiful  deep-blue  compound  with  a  cold  solution 
of  common  starch.  By  this  test  a  millionth  part  of  iodine 
3an  be  detected.  In  combination  it  is  detected  by  the  same 
agent,  if  a  little  nitric  acid  or  chlorine  water  is  previously 
added  to  the  fluid  supposed  to  contain  an  iodid,  whereby 
the  iodine  is  set  free.  Acetate  of  lead  added  to  solutions  of 
salts  of  iodine  produces  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate.  The 
iodid  of  potassium  is  the  salt  most  familiarly  known  of  all 
the  iodine  compounds,  and  is  the  usual  form  in  which  this 
substance  is  administered  medicinally. 

Compounds  of  Iodine  with  Oxygen, 

801.  Iodine  unites  with  oxygen,  forming  hypoiodic^  iodicj 
and  hyperiodic  acids.  Their  constitution  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing formulao : 

Hypoiodic  acid I0« 

Iodic  acid I0» 

Hyperiodic  acid lOv 

These  acids  are  analogous  to  the  hypochloric,  chloric,  and 
perchloric  acids.  Iodic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
strong  nitric  acid  on  iodine,  and  subsequent  evaporation,  to 
expel  the  free  nitric  acid  remaining.  It  is  a  very  soluble 
substance,  and  crystallizes  in  six-sided  tables.  Chlorine 
unites  with  iodine,  forming  two,  and  possibly  three  distinct 
chiorids,  (ICl,  IClg,  and  ICly)  These  are  formed  by  the 
direct  action  of  chlorine  on  dry  iodine.  There  are  also  bro- 
mids  of  iodine  of  uncertain  composition. 

FLUORINE. 
Eguivalent,  19.  Stfmbol,  F.  Density,  (hypothetical,)  1-292 

302.  This  element  is  known  entirely  by  its  compounds 
Its  remarkable  energy  of  combination  with  other  elements, 
and  especially  with  silicon,  which  is  a  constituent  of  all 
glass,  has  rendered  its  isolation  very  difficult.  It  is  a  yel- 
lowish-brown gas,  having  the  smell  and  bleaching  proper- 
ties of  chlorine.  It  does  not  act  on  glass,  (as  its  compound 
with  hydrogen  does,)  but  unites  directly  with  gold.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1*292. 

Fluorine  forms  no  compound  with  oxygen,  and  probably 

300.  Ghre  tests  for  iodine.  Give  its  oxygen  compoonds  ?  302.  What 
tf  fluorine  ?    Why  is  it  diffioolt  to  isolate  ? 
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holds  a  place  intermedin te  between  oxygen  and  chlorine. 
Its  most  remarkable  compound,  fluoltjdrio  acid,  we  ahall 
mention  in  the  section  on  hydrogen.  Its  power  of  etching 
glass  was  known  long  before  fluorine  was  suspected  to 
exist. 

308.  When  a  mixture  of  fluor-spar  with  peroxyd  of  man- 
ganese and  sulphuric  acid  is  heated,  a  reaction  takes  place, 
by  which  fluorine  in  an  impure  form  is  disengaged.  If  the 
gas  thus  produced  is  pas<%ed  through  water  having  iodine  sus- 
pended in  it.  combination  takes  place,  and  a  fluorid  of  iodine 
is  formed,  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  scales.  A  fluorid  of 
bromine  is  formed  by  a  similar  process,  which  has  been  used 
in  the  photographic  art  with  success.  It  is  not  crystal lizable. 
The  precise  oompcsition  of  these  bodies  is  not  known 

The  atomic  weight  of  fluorine  in  very  nearly  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  equivalents  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and 
these  four  bodies  form  a  well-marked  natural  family ^  closely 
related  by  many  similar  properties. 

CLASS  III. 

SULPHUR. 

Equivalent,  16*0.    Symbol,  S.   Density  in  vapor,  6*654. 

304.  History, — Sulphur  is  one  of  those  elements  which, 
occurring  abundantly  in  nature,  have  been  known  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.  It  is  found  in  many  volcanic  regions, 
as  in  the  Island  of  Sicily,  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  in  Cuba, 
and  many  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Recent  volcanic  regions 
producing  sulphur  are  called  tolfataras.  It  is  also  found 
m  beds  of  gypsum,  as  a  rock,  near  Cadiz  in  Spain,  and  at 
Cracow  in  Poland.  Snlphurets  of  iron,  copper,  and  other 
metals  are  widely  diffused  in  the  earth ;  and  in  combination 
as  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur  forms  nearly  half  of  the  weight 
of  common  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

306.  Properties. — It  is  a  straw-yellow,  brittle  solid  at 
common  temperatures,  having  a  gravity  of  1*98.  It  is 
tasteless,  and  without  odor  until  rubbed.  By  warmth  and 
friction  it  acquires  its  well-known  brimstone  odor.  It  is  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.     By  friction  it  gives 

How  is  fluorine  disengaged  ?  What  of  iti  atomic  weight  ?  304.  What 
if  the  hiftoxy  of  Bulphur  ?    305.  What  are  ite  eqniyaient  and  charaot«n  7 
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negative  electricity  abundantly.  It  is  very  volatile,  sublim* 
ing  in  "flowers  of  sulphur'' — minute  crystals— even  below 
the  melting  point,  or  226^.  By  this  means  it  is  freed  from 
earthy  and  other  impurities.  When  fused  below  280^  it  is 
an  amber-colored  mobile  fluid,  lighter  than  solid  sulphur, 
which  sinks  in  it.  It  is  cast  in  moulds,  giving  roU  sulphuc 
On  cooling,  it  shrinks  so  as  to  fall  from  the  mould,  (fig.  232.) 
The  roll  sulphur  held  for  a  moment  in  the  hand 
gives  a  peculiar  crackling  sound,  from  the  disturb- 
ance of  its  particles  by  heat,  and  it  often  breaks 
when  so  held.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly 
so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  oil  of  turpentine  und 
some  other  oils,  it  is  partly  soluble,  and  largely  so 
in  bisulphid  of  carbon.  Vapor  of  alcohol  also  dis- 
solves sulphur  vapor. 

Sulphur  is  very  combustible,  burning  with  a 
blue  flame  and  the  familiar  odor  of  a  match,  due 
to  the  production  of  sulphurom  acid.  It  combines 
energetically  with  metals,  forming  sulphurets  or 
sulphids,  supporting  combustion  like  oxygen. 
Fig.  232.  Thus;  a  bundle  of  iron  wires,  as  shown  by  Br.  HarCi 


Fig.  233.  Fig.  234.  Fig.  235. 

(fig.  233,)  is  rapidly  burned  witb  scintillations,  when  held 
in  the  jet  of  sulphur  vapor  u^  aing  from  a  gun-barrel,  the 
end  of  which  has  been  heatea  to  redness,  bits  of  roll  sul- 
phur thrown  in,  and  the  muzzle  stopped  with  a  cork. 

306.  Sulphur  occurs  in  two  distinct  crystalline  forms, 
one  of  which  is  the  right  rhombic  octohedron  and  the  other 
is  the  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Figures  234  and  235  give  its 
usual  form  as  found  in  nature  or  as  crystallizing  from  solution. 
When  slowly  cooled  from  fusion,  as  'in  a  crucible,  if  the 
crust  formed  on  the  surface  be  pierced  while  the  interior  is 

How  is  it  purified  ?  How  does  heat  affect  it  ?  What  solubility  has  it 
How  does  it  act  on  combustibles?  What  ia  Hare's  experiment?  306 
What  of  the  form  of  sulphur  ? 
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still  fluid,  and  the  liquid  part«  turned  out, 
the  interior  will  preynt,  as  in  fig.  236, 
long,  slender,  compressed  prisms.  These 
belong  to  the  second  form  of  sulphur. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  instances  of 
dimorphism  noticed  by  Mitscherlich. 

807.  The  fusion  of  sulphur  at  different       

temperatures   presents  remarkable  facts.  p.    «^^ 

At  226°-280«  it  is  a  dear,  stfaw-yel-  * 

low  fluid ;  before  reaching  280*^  it  begins  to  grow  darker ; 
from  that  point  to  300^  it  assumes  a  deep  yellow  color;  at 
374^  it  has  an  orange  tint  and  becomes  somewhat  viscid; 
at  500^  it  becomes  dull-brown,  and  at  this  high  temperature 
its  viscidity  is  such  that  the  vessel  containing  it  may  be 
turned  over  without  the  sulphur  falling  out.  Above  this 
last  temperature  it  begins  to  grow  more  fluid.  If  at  this 
moment  it  is  thrown  into  cold  water,  it  remains  pasty,  trans- 
parent, preserves  its  brown  color,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
into  long  threads  which  have  almost  the  elasticity  of 
caoutchouc.  It  regains  its  original  brittleness  only  after 
many  hours.  In  this  pasty  state,  sulphur  may  be  moulded 
by  the  hands,  and  is  used  to  copy  medallions  and  other 
works  of  art.  At  600^  it  is  volatilized  in  a  deep  red-brown 
vapor,  resembling^  the  vapor  of  bromine.  The  density  of 
its  vapor  is  6-654. 

308.  In  its  chemical  relatimis,  sulphur  much  resembles 
oxygen.  It  forms  sulphurets  with  most  of  the  elements  that 
form  ox  yds,  and  these  sulphurets  often  unite  to  form  bodies 
analogous  to  salts,  as  the  oxyds  do.  Berzelius  insists,  very 
properly,  that  its  binary  combinations,  from  their  analogy 
to  the  oxyds,  should  be  called  sulphids,  and  not  sulphurets. 

Its  tue9  are  well  known.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  ingre- 
dients of  gunpowder,  and  is  the  basis  of  matches  of  all 
kinds.  Nearly  all  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  the  arts  is 
made  from  it.  The  gas  arising  from  its  combustion  is  em- 
ployed in  bleaching  straw  and  woollen  goods ;  and  in  medi- 
cine it  has  a  specific  power  in  certain  obstinate  cutaneous 
di9ea.«es. 

Tht;  flowers  of  sulphur  of  commerce  nearly  always  have  an 
acid  reaction,  due  to  the  sulphurous  acid  formed  in  sublima- 

H(  w  if  it  obtained  crystallised  ?  307.  Give  the  facts  observed  io  ita 
(hsion.  What  of  its  vapor?  308.  What  are  the  relationf  of  sulphur  f 
What  its  uses  ? 
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lion.  All  the  sulphur  of  co^nmerce  is  obtained  from  iiM 
ores  by  sublimation  in  large  chambers, — or,  when  cast  in 
blocks,  bj  distillation  and  fusion  in  eaVthenware  pots. 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  with  Oxygen, 

809.  The  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  are  nume- 
rous, but  only  two  of  them  will  engage  our  attention  at 
present,  namely: 

Sulpharoos  aoid S0« 

Sulphurio  acid SOa 

The  other  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  formulaa  S,0„  8,0,,  SgO,,  Sp„  S^O,. 

310.  Sulphurous  ilcW,  SO,. — Preparation, — This  is  the 
sole  product  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  oxygen,  as  in 
the  experiment  figured  in  fig.  237,  where  burning  sulphur 


Fig.  237. 


Fig.  238. 


in  a  spoon  is  lowered  into  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas.  Other 
methods  are  used  however  in  the  laboratory  to  procure  this 
gns.  One  of  the  best  is  to  heat  in  a  retort  or  flask  (fig. 
238)  an  intimate  mixture  of  six  parts  of  peroxyd  of  manga- 
nese and  1  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  in  fine  powder.  The  sul- 
phur is  burned  at  the  expense  of  one  portion  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  peroxyd  of  manganese.  The  sulphurous  acid  gas 
is  given  off  abundantly,  and  may  be  freed  of  a  little  vo- 
latilized sulphur,  by  a  wash-bottle.  Mercury  and  copper 
also  decompose  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  sulphurous  acid,  by 
aid  of  heat ;  but  the  first  method  is  much  preferable  ou 
every  account.  It  must  be  collected  in  dry  vessels  or  over 
mercury. 


309.  ^Vhat  are  its  oxygen  compounds  7 
prepared  in  fig.  237  ?    How  collected  ? 


310.  What  is  SOk?    How 
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811.  Prcfperties. — Sulphurons  add  is  a  colorless  acid  gaa^ 
with  a  pungent,  suffocating  odor,  recognized  as  that  of  a 
burning  match.  It  extinguishes  flame.  A  lighted  candle 
lowered  into  a  jar  containing  it  is  extinguished,  and  the 
edges  of  the  flame,  as  it  expires,  are  tinged  with  green. 

A  solution  of  blue  litmus  or  purple  cabbage  turned  into 
ft  jar  of  the  gas  is  at  first  reddened  by  the  acid,  and  then 
bleached.  Articles  bleached  by  it,  after  a  time  regain  their 
previous  color.  Water  at  60^  absorbs  nearly  fifty  times  its 
volume  of  sulphurous  acid,  forming  a  strongly  acid  fluid. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  collecting  this  gas  over  mercury,  or 
by  displacement  of  air  in  dry  vessels.  Its  avidity  for  mois- 
ture is  so  great  that  it  forms  an  acid  fog  with  the  water  ia 
the  atmosphere,  and  a  bit  of  ice  slipped  under  a  jar  of  it 
on  the  mercurial  cistern  is  instantly  melted ;  the  water  ab- 
sorbs the  gas,  and  the  mercury  rises  to  fill  the  jar. 

312.  Sulphurous  acid  is  easily  liquefied  under  ordinary 
pressures  at  14^  a;id  below,  using  a  tube  with  a  bulb  £,  like 

^  fig.  239,  placed  in  a  refrigerating  vessel 
F.  The  gas  is  first  dried  by  chlorid  of 
calcium  before  passing  into  E.  The 
liquid  gas  is  easily  preserved  by  turn- 
ing it  into  a  tube  drawn  out  like  A  6, 
(fig.  240,)  and  previously  refrigerated. 
The  part  A  serves  for  a  funnel.  The 
'  blowpipe  flame  seals  it  hermetically  at 

F*  219  ^'  *°^  *^  ™*^  ^  ^^^^  preserved  for 
*^'  ■  future  use.  Under  a  pressure  of  two 
atmospheres,  this  gad  is  condensed  at  a  temperature  Fig.  240. 
of  59°.  It  is  a  colorless  mobile  fluid  of  a  density  of  1*42. 
Its  evaporation  produces  intense  cold.  If  the  ball  of  a 
mercury  thermometer  is  enveloped  in  cotton  and  moistened 
by  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  the  mercury  is  frozen,  and  a  spirit 
of  wine  thermometer  indicates  a  temperature  as  low  as 
—  60°.  By  its  evaporation  water  is  frozen  in  a  red-hot  cru» 
cible.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  transparent  and  colorless,  at 
105°,  sinking  in  the  liquid  gas. 

313.  The  volume  of  sulphurous  acid  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  oxygen  employed  in  pr<iducing  it.    In  other  words,  sul- 

311.  Give  its  properties.  What  of  its  bleaching?  Of  its  avidity  for 
moiatare  ?  312.  IIuw  and  at  what  temperature  liquefied  ?  How  collected 
sod  preserved?  What  of  its  sadden  evaporation  ?  What  temperaturtt ? 
313.  What  of  the  volume  of  SO*?    Give  the  oalculaaon. 
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pharons  acid  contains  1  volume  of  oxygen  and  }  voAume 
of  sulphttr  vapor  (258)  condensed  into  1  volame.     Thus^ 

One  Tolame  of  ralphnrous  acid  density 2*247 

Substraot  the  weight  of  1  ▼olume  of  oxygen 1*106 

Leaving 1*141 

Which  represents  Tery  nearly  ^th  Tolune  of  salphnr 

vapor=?:?51 M09 

0 

By  weight,  pulpbarous  acid  contains  sulphur  50*87^ 
oxygen  49*13  =  100.  One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  ift 
weigh  68*70  grains. 

3 14.  Besides  its  use  in  bleaching  straw  and  woollen  goods, 
sulphurous  acid  is  employed  as  a  bath  for  diseases  of  the 
skin,  and  is  a  powerful  disinfectant,  even  arresting  putrefac- 
tion and  fermentation. 

Sulphites  are  salts  containing  sulphurous  acid.  Their 
solutions  are  gradually  changed  to  sulphates  by  absorbing 
oxygen. 

315.  Sulphuric  aciV;?,^SO,.HO. — This  acid  is  one  of  the 
most  important  compounds  known ;  its  affinities  are  very 
powerful,  and  no  class  of  bodies  is  better  understood  by 
chemists  than  the  sulphates.  In  the  arts  great  use  is  made 
of  sulphuric  acid,  many  millions  of  pounds  of  it  being  an- 
nually consumed  in  manufacturing  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids,  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  alum,  in  the  process  of 
dyeinir,  and  more  than  all,  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate 
of  soda  from  sea-salt. 

It  is  not  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements,  since 
we  have  seen  that  only  sulphurous  acid  can  result  from  the 
combustion  of  culphur  in  oxygen.  Sulphurous  acid  must 
be  oxydized  to  form  sulphuric  acid. 

316.  This  may  be  done  by  passing  a  mixture  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  with  common  air  over  spongy  platinum,  heated  to 
rednesH  in  a  tube,  when  there  will  issue  from  the  open  end 
of  the  tube  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  in  vapor,  with  ni- 
tvogen  from  the  air.  In  the  arts,  however,  this  process 
cannot  be  used ;  but  sulphuric  acid  is  made  on  a  large  scale 
by  bringing  together  sulphurous  acid  SO,,  hypotiitrio 
acid  NO4,  and  water  HO,  all  in  a  state  of  vapor,  in  a  large 
chamber,  or  series  of  chambers,  lined  with  lead,  when  sul- 


What  of  iU  density  ?    314.  What  of  the  nses  of  sulphurous  add  ?    31K 
What  of  SO.  ?    What  its  use  ?    316.  How  is  SO.  formed  1 
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Fig.  241. 


plinions  acid  SO,  passes  to  a  higher  state  of  oxydation 
SOg  at  the  expense  of  one-half  the  oxygen  of  the  hypo- 
nitric  acid  NO4,  which  thus  becomes  reduced  to  the  state 
of   the    deutnxyd  ■    j 

ofpitrogen,(NO,.) Y^ 

The   arrangement  I  «a^iL  '^ 

employed  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  241. 
A  A  is  a  chamber, 
fifty  feet  or  more 
long,  lined  on  all 
Bides  with  sheet- 
lead.  A  very  large 
leaden  tube  B, 
opening  into  one 
end  of  the  cham- 
ber, communicates 
with  a  furnace.  Its  lower  end  rests  in  a  gutter  00  of 
dilute  acid,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  too  much  heat  and  the 
escape  of  the  vapors.  The  sulphur  is  introduced  by  a  door 
c  to  an  iron  pan  3  and  a  fire  built  beneath,  n.  The  heat 
melts  the  sulphur,  which  burns  in  a  current  of  air  passing 
over  it,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  thus  formed  enters  the 
chamber,  in  company  with  air,  and  the  vapors  of  nitric  and 
hyponitric  acids  set  free  from  small  iron  pans  standing  over 
the  sulphur,  and  containing  the  materials  to  evolve  nitric  acid, 
(sulphuric  acid  and  saltpetre.)  A  small  steam-boiler  e 
furnishes  a  jet  of  steam  x  as  required,  and  a  quantity  of 
wat^r  covers  the  floor,  which  is  inclined  so  as  to  be  deepest 
at  h.  A  chimney  with  a  valve  or  damper  p  allows  the 
3scape  of  spent  and  useless  gases,  l^hings  being  thus  ar- 
ranged, the  chamber  receives  a  constant  supply  of  sulphur- 
ous aoid,  common  air^  nitric  acid  vapor,  and  steam. 

817.  These  compounds  react  with  each  other  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  constantly  transferred 
to  the  sulphurous  acid,  to  form  sulphuric  acid.  Deutoxyd 
of  nitrogen  NO,,  in  contact  with  air  becomes  hyponitric  acid 
NO4,  and  this  last  in  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  is 
transformed  into  nitric  acid  NO5  and  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen. 
Thus,  6N0^+»H0 =4N03+nHO+2NO,.  Now,  sulphur- 
ous acid,  in  presence  of  hydrated  nitric  acid  (NO^+^'HO) 

.  £zpUin  the  fig.  241.  817.  Wheaoe  the  oxygen  to  fomi  SOt  ?  GiT« 
the  reaetioni  by  the  formulas. 
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is  changed  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  transforms  the  nitric  acid 
into  hjponitrio  acid,  thus  renewing  the  reaction  continually. 
Thus,  SOa+NO^+nHO =SO,+nHO+NO^.  In  this  way 
a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  can  be  made  to  oxydise  an 
indefinite  amount  of  sulphurous  acid ;  serving  the  purpose, 
as  it  were,  of  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air 
to  the  sulphurous  acid.  Meanwhile  the  water  on  the  floor 
of  the  chamber  grows  rapidly  acid ;  and  when  it  has  attained 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*5,  it  is  drawn  off  and  concen- 
trated by  boiling,  first  in  open  pans  of  lead  until  it  becomes 
strong  enough  to  corrode  the  lead,  and  afterward  in  stills 
of  platinum  until  it  has  a  density  of  about  1*8,  in  which  stata 
it  is  sold  in  carboys,  or  large  bofties,  packed  in  boxes. 

318.  The  process  of  forming  sulphuric  acid  is  easily 
illustrated  in  the  class-room  by  an  arrangement  of  apparatus 
like  that  shown  in  fig.  242.    Two  flasks  b  e  are  so  connected 


Fig.  242. 
by  bent  tubes  with  a  large  balloon,  that  from  one  h  sulphurous 
acid,  and  from  the  other  e  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  are  supplied 
to  the  large  balloon  r.  A  third  flask  to  furnishes  steam  as  it 
is  wanted.  Fresh  air  must  be  occasionally  blown  in  at  the 
open  tube  f,  the  effete  products  escaping  at  o.  Thus  arranged, 
the  reactions  above  described  take  place.  If  but  little  vapor 
of  water  is  present,  the  sides  of  the  globe  are  soon  covered 


What  is  tli«  density  of  SOg  in  the  ohambers  ?    318.  Explain  the  flfori 
•nd  procees  242. 
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witb  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  appears  to  be  a  componDcl 
of  salpburous  and  of  nitrous  acids  (SO^iNO^.)  This  sub* 
stance  is  decomposed  by  a  larger  quantity  of  water  into  sul« 
pburio  acid  and  hyponitrio  acid,  and  as  it  is  known  to  be 
formed  in  the  leaden  chambers  in  large  quantities,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  haye  an  important  influence  in  the  production  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

319.  This  process  by  the  leaden  chambers  is  known  in 
the  arts  as  the  English  process  for  sulphuric  acid.  Formerly 
sulphuric  acid  was  procured  by  distilling  dry  sulphate  of 
iron  (green  vitriol)  in  earthenware  retorts,  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. The  oily  fluid  thus  obtained  was  hence  vulgarly 
called  oil  of  vitriol.  This  old  process  is  still  in  use  at  Nord* 
hausen,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  producing  an  acid  which  is 
commonly  known  as  Nordhausen  acid.  It  is  the  most  con- 
centrated form  possible  for  fluid  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuric 
acid  unites  with  water  in  four  proportions,  forming  definite 
compounds,  namely: 

Nordhausen  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*9  2(S0t)H0 

OU  of  vitriol,  "        1-83 SO%HO 

Acid  of  «        1-78 SO„HO-}-HO 

Acid  of  "        1-63 SO»H04-2H 

320.  Nordhausen  acid  is  a  dark-brown,  oily  fluid,  fum- 
ing when  exposed  to  air,  and  hissing  like  a  hot  iron  when 
water  is  let  fall  into  it  drop  by  drop.  To  mingle  the  two 
rapidly  in  any  quantity  is  unsafe.  Cautiously  heated  in  a 
retort  protected  by  a  hood  of  earthenware  A,  as  in  fig.  24^ 


Fij?.  243. 


319.  What  i8  this  procoM  called?  What  was  the  old  one ?  Wheiket 
the  Tolgar  name  ?  What  la  the  most  concentrated  60«  ?  WhathydntM 
ofSOt?    Wbatof  NordhMlenSOtr 
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a  white,  crystalline,  silky  product  distils  over  apd  is  ool« 
lected  in  the  cool  receiver.  This  is  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  SO,.  It  does  not  possess  acid  properties  by  itself,  hat 
by  contact  with  water  or  moisture  it  is  changed  to  comnmn 
sulphuric  acid.  It  must  be  preserved  in  tubes  hermetically 
sealed.  It  has  therefore  been  inferred  that  sulphuric  acid 
cannot  exist  without  water,  or  that  water  is  essential  to  the 
acid  property.  In  this  case  it  is  supposed  that  the  oxygen' 
of  the  water  joins  that  already  with  the  sulphur,  (forming 
SO^,)  while  the  new  compound  thus  produced  unites  with 
hydrogen,  forming  SO^H. 

321.  When  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  —  29^,  sulphurio 
acid  freezes;  and  acid  of  1*78  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
82^  freezes  in  large  crystals.  One  hundred  parts  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  contain  81*64  real  acid,  18*36  water, 
SOgHO.  At  620^  it  boils,  giving  off  a  dense,  white,  and  very 
suffocating  vapor.  It  is  intensely  acid  to  the  taste,  and 
deadly,  if  by  any  accident  it  is  swallowed,  corroding  and 
burning  the  organs  with  intense  heat.  It  blackens  nearly 
all  inorganic  matters,  charring  or  burning  them  like  fire.   Its 

strong  disposition  for  water  enables 
us  to  employ  it  in  desiccation,  and 
in  the  absorption  of  aqueous 
vapor;  using  for  this  pnrpitse  a 
shallow  pan  (fig.  243)  containing 
Fig.  244.  SO.HO,  while  the  substance  to  be 

dried  is  placed  above  it,  and  the  whole  then  covered  with  a 

low  bell-jar  or  a  tight-fitting  plate. 

322.  Great  heat  is  generated  from  the  mixture  of  4  parts 
by  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  1  of  water,  and  a 
diminution  of  bulk  attends  the  mixing.     The  temperature 

rises  as  high  as  200^.  So  that  water  in  a  test  tube 
b  (fig.  245)  may  be  made  to  boil  when  placed  in 
the  mixture  contained  in  the  beaker-glass  a.  If 
common  sulphuric  acid  is  used  for  this  purpose,  it 
becomes  milky  when  water  is  added  to  it,  from  the 
precipitation  of  sulphate  of  lead,  derived  from  the 
*^*'  *••  boilers  in  which  it  was  made.  This  salt  is  soluble  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  precipitated  by  addition  of 
water. 

How  if  crystalline  SOg  obtained?  What  formula  is  given?  32L 
When  does  SO.  freeze  ?  What  of  sp.  gr,  1*78  ?  Give  other  trmits  of  SOai 
S22.  What  if  water  and  SO.  are  mingled?    Whj  is  the  mixtnre  milky  f 
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823.  Snlpbario  acid  forms  snlpbates,  a  olasB  of  salts  most 
minutely  known  to  cbemi^,  and  many  of  which  are  fami- 
liarly known  in  common  life. 

.Chloride  of  barium,  added  to  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  a  soluble 
dulphate,  throws  down  an  abundant  precipitate  of  sulphate 
of  baryta,  a  salt  insoluble  in  all  menstrua.     The  same  test 

S'yes  a  precipitate  also  with  sulphurous  acid,  (sulphite  of 
iryta,)  but  the  latter  is  soluble  in  chlorohydric  acid. 
324.  There  are  several  cA/onicb  of  sulphur.   The  apparatus 
figured  in  fig.  245  shows  the  manner  of  preparing  one  of 


Fig.  248. 

them  CIS,.  Sulphur  is  placed  in  the  small  retort  P  and 
fused  by  the  lamp  beneath,  while  a  current  of  chlorine  libe- 
rated from  the  ballon  c,  and  dried  over  the  chloride  of  cal- 
cium tube  a,  is  delivered  gently  by  the  descending  tube  almost 
in  contact  with  the  fused  sulphur  in  P.  Combination  en- 
sues, chloride  of  sulphur  distils  over  and  is  condensed  in  the 
receiver  r,  kept  cool  by  water  from  the  fountain.  This 
ohlorid  of  sulphur  is  a  reddish-yellow  fluid,  of  a  disagreeable 
odor.  It  boils  at  280^,  giving  a  vapor  of  density  4-668. 
The  density  of  the.  liquid  is  1*68.  Water  decomposes  it, 
forming  sulphur  and  chlorohydric  acid.  One  volume  of  this 
substance  in  vapor  is  formed  of 

1  Tol.  chlorine 2*440 

i    "    Bulphur  ^ 2-218 

Giying  the  theoretical  density • 4*658 

While  experiment  gives 4-668 

823.  What  salte  does  SOa  formr  What  tests  for  SOt?  324.  How  U 
018a  formed?  Describe  fig.  246.  What  are  its  oharaoters?  Give  iti 
Toloffi^  and  density. 
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The  bromids  and  iodids  of  sulphur  possess  very  HHle 
Interest  ^ 

SELENIUM. 

Equivalentj  40.     Si/mbol,  Se.     Density^  4  3. 

825  History  and  Properties, — ^This  element  was  dis- 
oovered  by  Berzelius,  in  1818,  and  named  by  him  from 
mUney  the  moon.  It  is  associated  in  nature  with  sulphur 
in  some  kinds  of  iron  pyrites,  and  in  a  lead  ore  from 
Saxony,  and  also  at  the  Lipari  Islands  combined  with  sul- 
phur and  accompanied  by  other  volcanic  products. 

It  closely  resembles  sulphur  in  most  of  its  properties,  as 
well  as  in  its  natural  associations.  At  common  tempera- 
tures it  is  a  brittle  solid,  opake,  and  having  a  metallic  lustre 
like  lead,  but  in  powder  it  is  of  a  deep  red  color.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  4*28  for  the  vitreous,  and  4-80  for  the 
granular  variety  from  slow  cooling.  It  softens  at  212^, 
and  may  then  be  drawn  out  into  red-colored  threads ;  at  a 
little  higher  temperature  it  melts  completely,  and  boils  at 
650^,  civing  a  deep  yellow  vapor  without  odor.  It  passes 
through  the  same  changes  of  state  by  heat  as  sulphur.  It 
is  insoluble.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  combines  with 
oxygen,  and  gives  out  a  disagreeable  and  strong  odor,  like 

Eutrid  horse-radish.  Before  the  blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  it 
urns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and  ^  of  a  grain,  so  heated, 
will  fill  a  large  apartment  with  its  odor.  It  is  a  non-con- 
ductor of  heat  and  of  electricity,  and  excites  resinous  elec- 
tricity. 

826.  The  compounds  of  selenium  vjith  oxygen  are  three, 
two  of  which  are  acids,  analogous  to  sulphurous  and  sul- 
phuric acids.    They  j 


Oxyd  of  eeleniam ScO 

Seleniotts  acid SeO* 

Belenioaoid SeO» 

Oxyd  of  selenium  is  formed  when  selenium  is  heated  in 
the  air.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  and  possesses  the  strong  odoi 
before  mentioned. 

827.  Selenious  add  is  formed  when  selenium  is  burned 


826.  Wlubt  of  Belenium?    Give  its  charaotera.    Ita  equiyalent    326 
What  oompoundi  of  0  has  it? 
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in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  as  in  the  tube  a,  (fig.  247.)    A 
Bmall  portion  of  selenium  is  placed  at  bj    ^ 
and  fused  by  a  lamp ;  at  this  temperature, 
oxygen  flowing,  from  a  reservoir,  in  at  a,         j|       J^ 
combines  with  the  selenium,  forming  SeO^, 
whicb  is  a  white  crystalline  body,  very  so- 
luble in  water,  and  sublimed  by  heat  un- 
changed.  Selenic  acid  is  formed  when  sele- 
nium is  burned  by  nitrate  of  potash,  forming  ^ 

selenate  of  potash.     It  resembles  sulphuric  -  ^ 

acid  in  its  properties.     Both  selenious  and         ^.    ^^^ 
selenic  acids  form  salts  with  the  alkalies 
and  bases,  every  way  similar  to  the  sulphites  and  sulphates. 
Sdenid  of  sulphur  is  found  native  among  volcanic  products 


TELLURIUM. 

Equivalent^  64.     Symbol^  Te. 

828.  This  rare  substance  is  related  to  selenium  and  sul- 
phur. It  forms  compounds  with  gold  and  bismuth,  found 
native  as  minerals.  Pure  tellurium  is  a  tin-white,  brittle 
substance,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  and  density  of  6*26.  It 
melts  at  low  redness,  and  takes  fire  in  the  air,  forming  tel- 
lurous  acid,  TeOg.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  a  compound, 
analogous  to  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted 
Hydrogen. 

CLASS  IV. 

NITROGEN^  OR  AZOTE. 

Equivalent,  14.     Symbol,  N.     Density,  -972. 

829.  Preparation  and  History, — ^This  gas  forms  four- 
fifths  of  the  air,  and  is  an  essential  constituent  of  most 
organic  substances.  It  was  first  described  by  Rutherford,  in 
1772.  It  is  only  mingled  mechanically  with  oxygen  in  our 
atmosphere,  which  is  not  a  chemical  compound. 

It  is  most  easily  procured  for  purposes  of  experiment 
from  the  atmosphere,  by  withdrawing  the  oxygen  of  the  air 

327.  Whftt  of  Mlenioiu  acid  ?  328.  What  of  tellurium  ?  329.  Gire  Um 
hifltoryofnidrogen. 
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by  phosphorus.  This  is  easily 
done  by  burning  some  phos- 
phorus in  a  floating  capsule, 
under  an  air-jar,  upon  the  pncu« 
matic  cistern,  /flg.  248.)  The 
strong  affinity  of  phosphorus  foi 
oxygen  enables  it  to  withdraw 
every  trace  of  this  element, 
leaving  behind  nitrogen  nearly 
pure,  containing  about  ^^th  of 
phosphorus.  The  water  soon  ab- 
Fig.  248.  gQ^ijg  ^^Q  snow-white  phosphorio 

aoid.  The  first  combustion  of  the  phosphorus  expels  a 
portion  of  the  air  by  expansion ;  but  as  the  combustion  pro- 
ceeds, the  water  rises  in  the  jar,  until  it  occupies  about 
jth  of  its  space.  When  this  experiment  is  performed  over 
mercury,  the  white  phosphoric  acid  remains  unchanged. 
Nitrogen  may  be  procured  pure  by  passing  a  current  of  air 
over  copper  turnings  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass  heated  to 
redness :  the  oxygen  is  all  retained  by  the  copper,  while 
nitrogen  is  given  off.  Nitrogen  can  also  be  obtained,  by 
decomposing  strong  water  of  ammonia,  by  chlorine  gas  r 
the  ammonia  yields  its  hydrogen  to  the  chlorine,  and  the 
nitrogen  is  given  off.     The  apparatus  (fig.  249)  may  be 

used  for  this 
0  purpose,     in 

which  p  is 
an  evolution- 
flask  for  chlo- 
rine, and  the 
strong  am- 
monia water 
isinu?.  Great 
care  should 
be  taken  to 
prevent  all 
the  ammonia 
becoming  sa- 
turated, as  in 
Fig.  249.  that    case    a 


How  prepared  t    How  from  ammonia  1    What  precaution  is  notei  ? 
Vhatia  the  reaction? 
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very  dangerons  compound  (chloride  of  nitrogen)  will  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  chlorine,  on  the  chlorid  of  am- 
monia produced  in  the  process.  The  nitrogen  collects  in  n. 
3C1+NH3==3HCL4N. 

330.  The  properties  of  nitrogen  are  mostly  negative.  It 
is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  odorless,  permanent  gas.  It  has  not 
been  liquefied.  It  combines  directly  with  no  element,  but 
indirectly  it  enters  into  most  powerful  combinations.  In  the 
atmosphere  it  appears  to  act  chiefly  as  a  diluent  of  oxygen. 
Its  density  is  0*972,  or  a  little  less  than  air.  A 
taper  immersed  in  it  (fig.  250)  is  extinguished  im- 
mediately. An  animal  placed  in  nitrogen  dies  from 
want  of  oxygen,  and  not  because  of  any  poisonous 
character  in  the  gas,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its 
abundance  in  our  atmosphere.  Hence  its  name 
azote  J  from  a  privative,  and  the  Greek  zoe,  life,  to 
deprive  of  life.  Nitrogen  is  derived  from  Latin 
nitriuTriy  nitre,  and  gennao,  t  form.  One  hundred  *'  ' 
volumes  of  water  dissolve  about  two  and  a  half  volumes  of 
nitrogen. 

The  Atmosphere, 

331.  The  mechanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere  have 
already  been  considered,  (20.)  The  number  and  propor- 
tion of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  are  constant, 
although  their  union  is  only  mechanical.  Repeated  analyses 
have  shown  that  atmospheric  air  is  always  formed  of  nitro- 
gen, oxygen,  watery  vapor,  a  little  carbonic  acid,  traces 
of  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammo- 
nia. The  air  on  Mount  Blanc,  or  that  taken  in  a  bal- 
loon by  Gay-Lussac  from  21,735  feet  above  the  earth, 
had  the  same  chemical  composition  as  that  on  the  surface, 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  mines.  The  carbonic  acid, 
being  liable  to  changes  in  quantity  from  local  causes,  is 
found  to  vary  slightly. 

To  the  constituents  already  named,  we  may  add  the  aroma 
of  flowers  and  other  volatile  odors,  and  those  unknown, 
mysterious  agencies,  which  affect  health,  and  are  called  mias- 
mata. From  the  results  of  numerous  analyses,  we  state  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  in  100  parts,  to  be — 

330.  What  its  properties?  What  its  function  in  air?  How  affeet0 
life?  Hence,  what  name  has  it?  Define  the  word  nitrogen.  331. 
What  of  air  ?  How  are  its  constituents  ?  What  of  its  purity  ?  What 
ard  its  constituents  ? 
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By  weight 

Nitro;ren 76-90  '.  79-10 

Oxygfen 23-10 20-90 

100-00  100-00 

To  this  we  must  add  from  3  to  5  measures  of  carbonic 
aisid  Id  10,000  of  iiir,  about  the  same  quantity  of  carburettcd 
hydrogen,  a  variable  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor,  and  a  trace 
of  ammonia.  Nitric  acid  is  also  sometimes  found  in  small 
quantity  in  rain-water,  formed  in  the  air  by  the  electrical 
discharges  of  thunder-clouds,  and  washed  out  by  the  rains. 
100  cubic  inches  of  dry  air  weigh  31-011  grains.  In  10,000 
Tolumes  the  constitution  of  the  air  will  be,  therefore — 

Nitrogen 7901 

Oxygen 2091 

Carbonic  acid 4 

Carburettcd  hydrogen 4 

AramoQia trace 

10,000 

332.  The  analysis  of  air  is  accomplished  by  any  sub- 
stance which  will  remove  the  oxygen.  But  the  accurate 
performance  of  this  process  r^Kjuires  numerous  minute  pre- 
caution^,  any  notice  of  wiiich  is  out  of  place  here.  Ea- 
diomf'trt/  is  the  term  a[>plifd  tn  the  common  method  of 
analysis  for  air.  Tiiis  term  is  deriv«  d  from  Greek  words 
signifying  a  good  condition  of  the  air,  and  was  employed 
because  it  was  formerly  thought  that  an  analysis  of  the  air 
would  show  if  it  was  in  a  salutary 
condition.  One  of  the  simplest 
means  of  analyzing  the  atmosphere, 
consists  in  removing  the  oxygen 
by  the  slow  combustion  of  phos- 
phorus. For  this  purpose  a  stick  of 
phosphorus  is  sustained  on  a  plati- 
num wire  (fig.  251)  in  a  confined  por- 
tion of  air,  contained  in  a  graduated 
glass  tube,  whose  open  end  is  be- 
neath water.  A  gradual  absorption 
takes  place,  and  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours  the  water  ceases  to  rise 
in  the  tube,  by  which  we  know  that 
Fig.  251.        tije   phosphorus  has   removed   all  F>«- 2*-'. 

Give  analyses  of  air?  What  is  its  oomposition  in  10,000  TolamMT 
932.  How  analyzed  ?   What  ia  eudiometry  ? 
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the  oxygen.  The  water  absorbs  the  resulting  pbospboroua 
acid,  and  we  may  read  o6F,  by  the  graduation  on  the  tube, 
the  amount  of  oxygen  removed.  A  narrow-necked  bolt-head 
shows  this  result  in  a  more  striking  manner  in  the  class-room, 
the  large  volume  of  air  in  the  ball  causing  a  very  apprecia- 
ble rise  fif  wat«T  in  the  stem  during  the  course  of  a  luorure, 
(fig.  252.)  When  speaking  of  hydrogen,  we  will  mention 
another  method  of  eudiometry.  The  agency  of  the  air  in 
combustion  and  respiration  will  also  be  explained  under 
the  appropriate  heads.  The  air  dissolved  in  water,  and 
on  which  water-breathing  animals  live,  is  found  to  be 
decidedly  more  rich  in  oxygen'  than  the  atmospheric  air. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  oxygen  is  much  more  abun* 
dantly  absorbed  by  water  than  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion 
of  -046  to  -025.  These  numbers  express,  respectively,  the 
ratio  of  solubility  of  the  two  gases  in  water.  The  air  in 
water  has  the  oonstitation — 

By  uulyils.  Bj  theory. 

Oxygen 32  31-5 

Nitrogen 68  68^ 

100  100-0 

Compounds  of  Oxyr/en  and  Nitrogen. 

333.  Nitrogen  unites  with  oxygen,  forming  five  com- 
pounds, three  of  which  are  acids.  Their  names  and  const!- 
tation  are  thus  expressed : — 

Symbol. 

Protozyd  of  nitrogen  (ni^one  oxyd).. NO 

Dentozyd  of  nitrogen  (nitric  ozyd) NO^ 

Nitrous  acid , NOt 

Hyponitrio  acid NO4 

Nitric  acid NO, 

As  nitric  acid  is  the  source  whence  all  the  other  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  are  obtained,  we  will  commence  with 
the  history  of  that  compound  :— 

This  important  compound  was  known  in  the  earliest  days 
of  alchemy,  but  it  was  Cavendish  who,  in  1785,  first  made 
known  its  constitution.  He  formed  it  by  direct  union  of  its 
elements  over  a  solution  of  potash,  by  aid  of  a  series  of 
electrical  sparks  continually  passed  through  a  mixture 
of  the  two  gases  N  and  0,  for  several  successive  dajs. 

What  of  air  dissolved  in  water?  333.  What  are  the  oxygen  com. 
pounds  of  nitrogen?  Give  the  seiiei.  What  is  the  source  of  other  ni« 
teogen  oomponnds? 
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in  a  close  tabe,  (fig  258  ) 
The  ends  of  the  tube,  con- 
taining the  gases  and  pot 
ash  solution,  dipped  into 
and  contained  mercury  as 
a  conducting  medium  for 
the  electricity.  Nitre  was. 
Fig.  253.  subsequently,  found  in  the 

Bolntion,  thus  giving  the  strongest  evidence  of  a  anion  of 
the  two  gases. 

334.  Nitric  Acid,  ^^Aqua  Fortis,"  NO^HO.— This  power- 
fill  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potassa) 
or  nitrate  of  soda  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric 
acid  is  displaced  by  the  sulphuric,  and  distils  over,  being 
much  more  volatile  than  the  sulphuric  acid. 

835.  The  arrangement 
of  apparatus  required  is 
seen  in  figure  254.  The 
ret4)rt  B.  contains  the 
nitre  in  small  crystals, 
and  should  be  supported 
in  a  sand-bath ;  or,  if  the 
quantity  of  nitre  does  not 
exceed  a  pound  or  two,  a 
naked  fire  answers  very 
well.  An  equal  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
added,  with  care  not  to 
soil  the  interior  neck  of 
the  retort.  Heat  is  gradu- 
ally applied,  and  the  re- 
Fig.  254.  ceiver  kept  cold  by  a  con- 
stant stream  of  water  distributed  over  its  surface  by  a 
piece  of  filtering  paper.  No  corks  or  luting  of  any  kind 
can" be  used  about  the  apparatus,  as  the  vapors  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  attack  all  organic  substances  with  energy, 
as  also  the  alumina  and  other  bases  of  clay-lute.  In  the 
first  moments  of  the  operation  the  vessels  are  filled  with 
deep-red  vapors  of  hyponitrous  acid,  due  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  first  formed  portions  of  nitric  acid  by  the  great 


LJ/^i 


334.  What  is  the  hiatory  of  N0«?    Whst  wu  the  experiment  of  €»- 
TMdish  ?    What  ia  the  processi  fig.  254  7    What  preoaationa  are  givta  f 
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excess  of  snlphario  acid.  As  the  distillation  proeeeds, 
the  vessels  become  colorless  and  the  distillate  very  nearly 
so.  The  red  vapors  appear  again  at  the  close  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  furnish  a  signal  when  to  arrest  the  process  and 
change  the  recipient.  This  is  because  the  temperature  rises 
toward  the  close,  to  the  decomposing  point  of  nitric  acid. 
The  bisulphate  of  potash  in  the  retort  remains  some  time 
after  the  heat  is  withdrawn  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion,  having 
a  temperature  of  about  600^.  When  reduced  to  about  250"", 
hot  water  may  be  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  and 
with  care  the  retort  may  be  saved,  although  it  is  often 
saorificed  from  the  crystallization  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa. 
In  the  arts  this  process  is  conducted  in  large  vessels  of  iron 
set  in  brick  furnaces. 

336.  Properties. — Nitric  acid  is  a  mobile  fluid,  nearly 
colorless,  fuming,  intensely  acid,  staining  the  skin  instantly 
yellow,  and  acting  with  great  energy  on  most  metals  and 
organic  substances.  It  has  usually  a  reddish  color,  due  to 
the  presence  of  hyponitric  acid.  When  most  concentrated 
it  has  a  density  of  1*51-1-52,  and  contains  86  parts  in 
100,  real  acid.  It  boils  at  187**.  It  is  decomposed  by 
light,  evolving  red  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid  and  free  oxygen, 
which  sometimes  forcibly  expels  the  stopper.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  kept  in  a  dark  place,  or  in  black  bottles. 
Poured  on  pulverized  charcoal  which  has  recently  been 
•  ignited,  it  deflagrates  it  with  energy ;  warm  oil  of  turpentine 
is  immediately  fired  by  it;  and  its  action  on  phosphorus  is* 
too  violent  to  be  a  safe  experiment,  without  great  precau- 
tion. The  concentrated  acid  freezes  at  — 40^;  but  if 
diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  it  freezes  at  about  IP. 
The  green  hydrous  acid  (343)  freezes  to  a  bluish-white  solid. 
The  dilute  acid  yields  by  distillation  a  product,  at  first  more 
concentrated,  but  when  it  has  a  boiling  point  of  250^ 
the  product  is  of  uniform  strength,  and  contains  40  parts 
real  acid  in  100.  Like  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  several 
definite  hydrates,  of  which  the  highest  is  the  strong  acid 
described  above.  Anhydrous  nitric  acid  NO5  has  been  lately 
obtained  by  decomposing  dry  nitrate  of  silver  by  perfectly 
dry  chlorine.  Anhydrous  ntrio  acid  crystallizes  in  colorless 
rhombs,  which  fuse  at  30^;  and  it  boils  at  50°  with  decern- 

33S.  What  are  the  properties  of  N0»?    How  doei  it  aot  on 
Uea?    WhatofiUhydratei?    Of  anhydrous  NO.? 
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poBitioD.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  evolving  much  heat,  and 
jielding  colorless,  hydrous  nitric  acid 

^37.  Nitric  acid  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  the  metals,  and 
carries  them  to  their  highest  state  of  oxjdation.  This 
action  is  always  attended  with  the  pr6duction  of  binozyd  of 
nitrogen  NO,  and  hyponitric  acid.  '  The  nitrates  are  all 
soluble  in  water.  When  fused  with  carbon  they  are  de« 
composed  with  brilliant  deflagration  of  the  charcoal.  Nitrio 
acid  decolorizes  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  with  a 
few  drops  of  chlorohydric  acid  it  dissolves  gold-leaf. 

Passed  in  vapor  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  white- 
hot  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 

338.  ProioQcyd  of  Nitrogen  NO,  Nitrous  Oxjfd^  or  Ijangh" 
ing  Gas, — This  gaseous  compound  of  nitrogen  is  prepared 
by  heating  nitrate  of  ammonia  NH^0.N05  in  a  glass  flask; 

^fig.  255,)  by  the  aid  of  a  spirit-lamp. 
The  gas  is  given  off  at  about  400^  to 
500^,  and  is  delivered  by  the  bent  tube 
to  an  air-jar  on  the  pneumatic  trough. 
The  uitrate  of  ammonia,  which  is  a 
crystalline  white  salt  formed  by  neu- 
tralizing dilute  nitrio  acid  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  is  so  constituted  as  to  be 
resolved  by  heat  alone  into  nitrous 
ozyd  and  water;  thus,  NiH^O.NG^ 
become  by  .heat  4H0  +  2N0  Con- 
sequently,  the  equivalents  of  these  ele- 
ments show  US|  that -80  grains  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  will  yield  44  grains  of 
Fig.  255.  nitrous  oxyd,  and  36  grains  of  water. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  this  salt  too  highly,  as  it  then 
yields  nitric  oxyd  and  hyponitric  acid.  If  a  red  cloud  is  seen 
during  any  part  of  the  operation,  the  heat  must  be  abated. 

339.  Prttperties, — Protoxyd  of  nitrogen  is  a  colorless  gas, 
with  a  faint,  agreeable  odor,  and  a  sweetish  taste.  With  a 
pressure  of  fifty  atmospheres  at  45^  F.  it  becomes  a  clear 
liquid,  and  at  about  150°  degrees  below  zero  freezes  into  a 
beautiful  clear  crystalline  solid.  By  the  evaporation  of  this 
solid,  a  degree  of  cold  may  be  produced  far  below  that  of 
the  carbonic  acid  bath  (151)  in  vacuo,  (or  lower  than  — 174*' 

337.  How  does  it  affect  metals  ?  What  of  nitrates  ?  338.  How  is  NO 
prepared?  Gire  the  reaction?  What  preoaation  is  noted?  339.  WbM 
ai«itf  piopertifi?    What  of  iti  liquid  ?    What  tempeFatnra  ? 
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F.)  It  evaporates  slowly,  and  does  not  freez<',  like  carbonic 
%cid,  by  its  own  evaporation.  Tbe  specific  gravity  of 
nitrous  oxyd  is  1*527;  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  47*29 
grains.  Cold  water  absorbs  about  its  own  volume  of  this 
gjuj.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  long  kept  over  water,  but  may 
be  collected  over  the  water-trough  in  vessels  filled  with  warm 
water.  It  supports  tbe  combustion  of  a  candle, 
(fig.  256,)  and  sometimes  relights  its  red  wick  with 
almost  the  same  promptness  as  pure  oxygen. 
Phosphorus  burns  in  it  with  great  splendor. 
With  an  equal  bulk* of  hydrogen,  it  forms  a  mix- 
ture that  explodes  with  violence  by  the  electric  1  v1  "3 
spark  or  a  match  :  the  residue  is  pure  nitrogen, 
the  oxygen  ^forming  water  with  the  hydrogen. 
Passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  it  is  re-  ^^^'  ^^^' 
solved  into  its  constituent  gases.  One  volume  of  protoxyd 
of  nitrogen  contains 

1  rolume  of  nitrogen .• 0*972 

i  volume  of  oxygon 0*552 

Theoretical  density 1*524 

340.  It  may  be  breathed  without  injury,  bat  it  produces 
a  remarkable  excitement  in  the  system,  amounting  to  in- 
toxication, and,  if  carried  far,  even  to  insensibility.  To  pro- 
duce these  effects  without  injury,  it  should  be  quite  pure, 
and  especially  free  from  chlorine,  and  inhaled  through  a 
wide  tube,  from  a  gas-holder  or  bag.  The  presence  of  chlorid 
of  ammonium  in  tbe  nitrate  employed  should  be  especially 
avoided,  as  producing  chlorine.  There  is  a  sweetish  taste,  and 
a  sensation  of  giddiness,  followed  by  joyous  or  boisterous 
exhilaration.  This  is  shown  by  a  disposition  to  laughter,  a 
flow  of  vivid  ideas  and  poetic  imagery,  and  often  by  a  strong 
disposition  to  muscular  exertion.  These  sensations  are 
usually  quite  transient,  and  pass  away  without  any  resulting 
languor  or  depression.  In  a  few  cases,  dangerous  conse- 
quences bave  followed  its  use,  and  it  should  always  be  em- 
ployed with  great  caution.  In  at  li  ast  one  case,  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  Yale  College,  it  produced  a  joyous  exhilaration  of 
spirits,  which  continued  for  months,  and  permanent  restora- 
tion of  health.  Its  effects,  however,  on  different  individuals, 
are  various. 

How  does  it  act  on  combostiblea  ?  What  is  iU  Tolame?  340.  Whil 
itseffeetif  breathed? 
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Fig.  26r. 


841  Deutoxyd  or  Blvoxyd  of  Nitrogen,  Nitric  Oxyc/.— 
This  gas  is  easily  prepared  bj  adding  strong  nitric  acid  to 
clippings  of  sheet-copper,  contained  in 
a  bottle  arranged  with  two  tubes,  (^g. 
257.)  A  little  water  is  first  put  with  the 
copper  cuttings,  and  the  nitric  acid 
poured  in  at  the  tall  funnel-tube  until 
brisk  effervescence  comes  on.  In  this 
case  the  copper  is  ozjdized  bj  a  part  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  and  the  oxyd  thus 
formed  is  dissolved  by  another  person  of 
acid.  The  nitrogen,  in  union  with  the 
two  equivalents  of  oxygen,  is  given  off 
as  nitric  oxyd,  which,  not  being  ab- 
sorbed by  water,  may  be  collected  over 
the  pneumatic-trough.  Many  other 
metals  have  the  same  action  with  nitric  acid.  The  action 
is  renewed  by  continuj^  additions  of  nitric  acid.  It  is 
also  obtained  very  pure  by  heating  nitrate  of  potash 
KO.NO5  with  a  solution  of  protochlorid  of  iron  FeCl,  in 
an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid. 

342.  Properties. — Nitric  oxyd  is  a  transparent,  colorless 
gas,  tasteless  and  inodorous,  but  excites  a  violent  spasm  in 
the  throat  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  breathe  it.  It  has 
never  been  condensed  into  a  liquid.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1039,  and  100  cubic  inches  weigh  32*22  grains.  It  con- 
tains equal  measures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  uncondensed. 

A  lighted  taper  is  usually  extinguished  when  immersed 
in  it,  but  phosphorus  previously  well  inflamed  will  burn  in 
it  with  great  splendor.  When  this  gas  comes  into  contact 
with  the  air,  deep-red  fumes  are  produced,  by  its  union  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  hyponitric  ocid.  If  to  a  tall 
jar,  nearly  filled  with  nitric  oxyd,  standing  over  the  well 
of  the  cistern,  pure  oxygen  gas  be  turned  up,  deep  blood- 
red  fumes  instantly  fill  the  vessel,  much  heat  is  generated, 
and  a  rapid  absorption  results  from  the  solution  of  the  red 
nitrous  acid  vapors  in  the  water  of  the  cistern. 

343.  Nitric  oxyd  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  solution  of  green 
sulphate  of  iron,  forming  a  deep-brown  solution  of  sulphate 
of  peroxyd  of  iron.     Colorless  nitric  acid  also  absorbs  nitric 

841.  What  of  N0«?  How  evolved?  342.  Give  ita  properties.  Wbj 
Icrespirable  ?  How  affects  combustibles  ?  In  contact  with  air  prodacef 
what  ?    Give  an  iUustntUoii.    343.  What  absorbs  it  ? 
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oxyd,  and  acquires  first  a  yellow,  then  an  orange-red,  and 
finally  a  lively  green  color.  This .  operation  is  best  con- 
ducted in  an  apparatus  of  bottles  arranged  as  in  fig.  258, 
and  called  Woulf 's  apparatus.   The  gas  generated  in  a  passea 


Fig.  258. 

in  succession  into  the  fluid  of  each  vessel.  The  central  tubes 
serve  as  safety-tubes.  The  colors  named  above  are  beauti- 
fully seen  in  the  several  bottles,  the  first  becoming  green 
before  the  last  has  gained  an  orange  tint.  By  carefully 
heating  the  green  acid,  the  hjponitric  acid  contained  in  it 
may  be  expelled.  The  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  decomposes 
the  nitric  acid,  forming  hyponitric  acid,  (345.) 

344.  Nitrous  Acid,  NO,. — This  is  a  thin,  mobile  liquid, 
formed  from  the  mixture  of  four  measures  of  deutoxyd  of 
nitrogen  with  one  measure  of  oxygen,  both  perfectly  dry, 
and  exposed  after  mixture  to  a  temperature  below  zero  of 
Fahrenheit.  It  has  an  orange-red  vapor :  the  liquid  at 
common  temperatures  is  green,  but  at  zero  is  colorless. 
Water  decomposes  it,  forming  nitric  acid  and  deutoxyd  of 
nitrogen.     It  forms  salts,  called  nitntes. 

345.  Hyponitric  Acid^  NO^. — When  the  green  nitric 
acid  obtained  in  the  process  just  described  (fig.  258)  is 
cautiously  distilled,  hyponitric  acid  in  notable  quantity  is 
collected  in  the  refrigerated  receiver.  The  apparatus  is  ar- 
ranged as  in  fig.  259.  The  green  acid  is  heated  in  the  retort 
r,  by  means  of  a  water-bath  tr,  over  the  lamp  <?,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  collected  in  the  U  tube  tj  placed  in  a  refrigerant  mix- 
ture. This  acid  is  also  procured  by  decomposing  nitrate  of 
lead  in  a  porcelain  retort  by  heat.     Oxygen  and  hyponitric 

Hnw  rloes  it  affect  NQ,?  Explain  the  iippamttiB,  fig.  257.  344.  What 
of  NO  ?    What  are  ito  salta  ?    345.  How  is  N0«  obtained  ? 

14 
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acid  are  obtained,  and  the  latter  is  collected  as  above.    This 
is  an  orange-colored  fluid,  density  1*42,  becoming  red  when 


Fig.  259. 

heated.  It  boils  at  82®,  and  solidifies  at  8®.  Its  vapor  is 
intensely  red,  and  has  the  density  1*73.  This  compound  if 
hardly  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  acid,  it  does  not  form 
salts,  but  in  contact  \irith  a  base  is  decomposed,  producing 
a  nitrate  and  a  nitrite. 


PHOSPHORUS. 

Equtvalentf  32.     St/mbol,  P.    Density,  1-863. 

846.  Bistory. — Phosphorus  is  an  element  nowhere  seen 
free  in  nature,  but  it  exists  largely  in  the  animal  kinerdnm, 
combined  with  lime,  forming  bones,  and  is  found  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  it  exists 
widely  difiused  in  several  well-known  forms,  particularly  in 
the  mineral  called  apatite,  which  is  a  phosphate  of  lime. 
It  is  introduced  into  the  animal  system  by  the  plants  used 
as  food,  whose  a.shes  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.  It  was  discovered  in  1669,  by  Brandt,  an 
alchemist  of  Hamburg,  while  engaged  in  seeking  for  the 
philosopher's  stone,  in  human  urine.  Its  name  implies  its 
most  remarkable  property,  (phos,  light,  and  pherf>^  \  carry.) 

b47.  Preparation. — Phosphorus  is  procured  in  immense 

How  as  in  fig.  258  ?  What  are  its  properties  1  346.  Oivo  the  hifltoij 
of  phoaphoms.    Whence  its  name  ? 
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qnantities  from  barnt  bones,  for  tbe  mannfactare  of  friction 
matches.  Tbe  bones  are  calcined  until  they  are  quite 
white ;  they  are  then  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  fifteen 
parts  of  this  are  treated  with  thirty  parts  of  water  and  ten 
of  sulphuric  acid  :  this  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  a  'day  or 
two,  and  is  then  filtered,  to  free  it  from  the  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  lime,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  oil  of  Titriol  on 
the  bones.  The  clear  liquid  (which  is  a  soluble  salt  of  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid)  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  a 
quantity  of  powdered  charcoal  added.  The  whole  is  then 
completely  dried  in  an  iron  vessel  and  gently  ignited.  After 
this,  it  is  introduced  into  a  stoneware  or  iron  retort,  to 
which  a  wide  tube  of  copper  is  fitted,  communicating  with  a 
bottle  in  which  is  a  little  water,  that  just  covers  the  open 
end  of  the  tube,  (fig.  260 :)  a  small  (^ 
tube  carries  the  gases  given  out  to  a 
chimney  or  vent.  The  retort  being 
very  gradually  heated,  the  charooid 
decomposes  the  phosphoric  acid,  car- 
bonic acid  and  carbonic  ozyd  gases  are 
evolved,  and  free  phosphorus  flows 
down  the  tube  into  the  bottle,  where  it 
is  condensed.  The  operation  is  a  criti- 
cal one.  Splendid  flashes  of  light  are 
constantly  given  out  during  the  ope- 
ration, from  the  escape  of  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen.     The  crude  phos-  j,.    jjq 

phorus  thus  obtained  is  purified  by 
melting  under  water,  and  it  is  then  cast  into  glass  tubes, 
forming  the  sticks  in  which  it  is  sold. 

348.  Properties, — Phosphorus  is  an  almost  colorless,  semi- 
transparent  solid,  which  at  ordinary  temperatures,  cuts  with 
the  consistency  and  lustre  of  wax.  At  32^  it  is  brittle, 
and  breaks  with  a  crysta}line  fracture.  Exposed  to  light,  it 
soon  becomes  yellow  and  finally  red.  Its  density  by  the 
late  determinations,  is  1-826-1 -840,  and  liquid  1-88.  It  is 
bsoluble  in  water ',  but  dissolves  readily  in  bisulphurct  of 
carbon ;  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  various  oils,  it  is  partially 
soluble.  It  is  obtained  in  fine  dodecahedral  crystals,  from 
its  solution  in  bisulphurct  of  carbon.     It  melts  at  111^  to 


847.  How  prepared?    How  is  the  cnide  PO^   deoompoaed ?    SiS. 
What  are  its  characten  ?    How  orjstallized  ?    How  solable  ? 
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a  limpid  liquid :  when  fased  beneatb  water,  it  is  eafely  Mr 
east  in  small  sticks,  by  drawing  it  into  narrow  glass  tubes. 
It  boils  at  554^,  forming  a  colorless  vapor  with  the  density 
4-226.  Owing  to  its  great  inflammability,  it  is  a  very  un- 
safe substance  to  handle,  producing  severe  bums,  very  dif- 
ficult to  heal.  Any  impurity,  such  as  the  presence  of  partly 
ozydized  phosphorus,  as  from  the  nitrogen  experiment, 
(fig.  248)  renders  it  much  more  liable  to  inflammation.  The 
heat  of  the  hand,  or  the  least  friction,  suffices  to  set  fire  to 
it.  It  must  be  kept  under  water,  to  which  alcohol  enough 
may  be  added  to  prevent  its  freezing  in  winter.  If  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  wastes  slowly  away,  forming  phosphorous  acid. 
When  in  the  dark,  it  is  seen  to  be  luminous.  The  vapor 
which  comes  from  it  has  a  strong  garlic  odor,  which  does 
not  belong,  either  to  the  pure  phosphorus,  or  its  acid  com- 
pounds. By  this  action  the  ozone  of  Sohbnbein  is  formed, 
(279.)  A  little  defiant  gas,  the  vapor  of  ether,  or  any 
essential  oil,  will  entirely  arrest  the  slow  oxydation  of  phos- 
phorus in  air.  The  presence  of  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  seems 
to  be  essential  to  this  operation,  as,  in  pure  oxygen,  phos- 
phorus does  not  form  phosphorous  acid  at  common  temper- 
atures. It  burns  in  pure  oxygen  gas  with  great  splendor, 
forming  one  of  the  most  brilliant  experiments  in  chemistry, 
(354.)     Phosphorus  is  a  violent  poison. 

349.  Red,  or  amorpJums  phosphorus,  is  a  peculiar  iso- 
meric modification  of  common  phosphorus,  produced  by  heat- 
ing it  for  a  long  time  near  its  point  of  vaporization,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  or  of  carbonic  acid.  This  effect 
takes  pUioe  also  when  phosphorus  is  long  exposed  to  the 
light :  the  exterior  of  the  sticks  becomes  encrusted  with  a 
red  powder,  formerly  supposed  to  be  oxyd  of  phosphorus. 
Red  phosphorus  presents  properties  strikingly  different  from 
common  phosphorus :  the  latter  fuses,  as  we  have  seen,  at  1 11^ ; 
the  former  remains  solid  even  at  4^2^,  and  at  500^  returns 
to  the  condition  of  ordinary  phosphorus.  Red  phosphorus 
can  be  preserved  without  change  in  air,  has  no  sensible 
odor,  and  may  even  be  heated  to  392^  without  becoming 
luminous.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-964.  It  does  nut  com- 
bine with  sulphur  at  the  fusion  point  of  that  body,  while 

What  renders  it  more  inflammable  f  How  ia  it  kept  f  If  exposed  to 
sUt,  what  happens  f  How  is  its  combustion  in  0  maiian^  in  fig.  28i  ? 
Z40.  What  is  red  phosphorus  f  How  prodttoed  ?  QIyo  ita  oharaoiexBi 
How  ia  it  reoogniied  aa  the  same  bo^  ? 
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oommon  pbosplioras  nnites  with  snlphur  with  a  terrible  ez- 
ploaioii.  It  18  only  from  the  identity  of  the  compoands 
from  these  two  modifications  of  phosphorus  that  it  is  shown 
that  they  are  indeed  one  and  the  same  body.  The  red 
phosphorns  is  preferred,  from  its  greater  safety,  in  the  mann* 
&ctare  of  matches,  and  in  medicine. 

Compounds  of  PhosphoruB  toith  Oxygen, 

350.  The  compouniU  of  phosphorus  tcith  oa^gen  are 
four  in  number,  namely : 

Ozjdorphoipborai PtO 

B  jpophoBphorotiB  add PO 

Phosphorous  acid....*. POt 

PhoBphorio  acid POt 

351.  Oxyd  of  phomhorus  is  formed  when  a  stream  of 
oxygen  gas  is  allowed  to  flow  from  a  tube 
upon  phosphorus,  melted  under  warm  water, 
as  seen  in  fig.  261.  The  phosphorus  bums 
under  water  and  forms  a  brick-red  powder, 
which  is  the  oxyd  in  question,  mingled  with 
much  unburnt  phosphorus.  The  presence  of 
oxyd  of  phosphorus  with  unburnt  phosphorus 
renders  the  latter  much  more  inflammable. 
The  water  over  the  oxyd  of  phosphorus  in 
this  experiment  becomes  a  solution  of  phos- 
phorous and  phosphoric  acids.  ^**f*  ^^^' 

352.  HypophosphorotLs  acid  is  a  powerful  deoxydizing 
agent,  decomposing  the  oxyds  of  mercury  and  copper,  and 
even  sulphuric  acid,  with  precipitation  of  sulphur  and  libe* 
ration  of  sulphurous  acid :  by  these  reactions  it  becomes 
exalted  to  phosphorus  or  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  prepared 
by  decomposing  the  hypophosphite  of  baryta. 

353.  Fhogphorom  acid  PO,  is  formed  by  the  slow  com- 
bustion of  phosphorus  in  the  air  :  a  stick  of  phosphorus  ex- 
posed to  air  is  immediately  surrounded  by  a  white  cloud  of 
this  acid.  Sticks  of  phosphorus,  cast  in  small  glass  tubes, 
muy  be  arranged  as  in  fig.  262,  in  a  funnel.  Each  stick  is 
placed  in  a  glass  tube  a  6,  slightly  larger  than  itself,  and  drawn 
to  a  point,  tig.  263 ;  and  these  are  arranged  in  a  funnel  and 

350.  What  are  the  0  componiids  of  P?  351.  How  ia  PtO  formed  f 
853.  What  of  PO  ?    353.  How  ia  PO.  formed  ? 
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covered  with  an  open  bell, 
to  keep  out  dust  and  the 
fluctuations  of  air.  The 
action  then  proceeds  gra- 
dually, and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  product 
is  collected  in  the  bottle 
beneath.  When  foriQed  by 
combustion  of  phosphorus 
in  a  limited  quantity  of 
air,  phosphorous  acid  is  a  ^.  «,^, 
Fig.  262.  dry  white  powder.     Con-^**'^^^' 

tact  of  humid  air  converts  it  into  the  above  form,  which 
always  contains  some  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  one  of  the  less 
powerful  acids.  By  heat  it  decomposes  the  oxyds  of  mer- 
cury and  silver.     It  forms  salts  called  phosphites. 

354.  Phosphoric  Acid,  PO3. — This  acid  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  phosphorus,  as  well  as  from 
bones,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  process  for 
obtoining  phosphorus,  (347.)  When  phosphorus  is  burned 
in  a  full  supply  of  oxygen  gas,  this  acid  is  the  product. 
For  this  purpose,  an  arrangement  like  fig.  264  is  adopted. 


Fig.  264. 
The  large  globe  is  filled  by  displacement  with  oxygen, 
dried  by  the  chlorid  of  calcium  vessel  c.  The  phosphorus 
is  burned  in  a  capsule,  supported  at  the  bottom  of  the  globe 
on  a  bed  of  dry  gypsum,  and  is  dropped  in  at  pleasure  by 
the  porcelain  tube  t,  whose  orifice  is  closed  by  a  cork.     The 

De«oribe  the  arrangement,  fig.  262.    What  are  it8  propertiei  ?    SR 
How  ifl  POt  formed  ? 
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bottle  with  two  necks  receives  the  vapors  of  phosphoric  acid| 
a  draft  being  kept  up  by  the  porcelain  tube  p,  wbich  is 
made  to  act  as  a  chimney,  by  the  alcohol  flame  from  the 
cup  a.  In  this  way  the  cnmbustion  is  kept  up  at  pleasure, 
as  fresh  oxygen  is  supplied  by  the  hose  p.  In  a  dark  room 
this  experiment  forms  a  most  magnificent  display  of  mellow 
light.  Such  is  its  avidity  for  water,  that  phosphoric  acid 
hisses  like  a  hot  iron  when  added  to  it.  It  makes  an  intensely 
acid  solution,  which,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited,  yields 
on  cooling  a  transparent  glassy  solid,  called  glacial  phos- 
plioric  acid. 

355.  Phosphoric  acid  forms  three  distinct  hydrates  with 
water,  and  three  classes  of  salts.  These  salts  give  a  beauti* 
ful  example  of  the  substitution  of  a  metal  for  hydrogen  in 
the  production  of  salts.  Let  M  represent  a  metal  in  the 
following  formulas,  and  we  have 

Aetdi.  Balta. 

Monolmide  or  nu^phoupborie  acid UO.POi,  giving  metaphoiiphate   MO.POc 

BiliiiAic  or  pyrophoFphoric  add -^  2H0.F0»,     "      pyrophosphate  2M0.P0» 

SMbasio  or  common  phoBphoric  add 8U0.F0«,     "      phosphate 3M0.P0t 

For  a  full  account  of  these  interesting  modifications  of 
phosphoric  acid,  the  student  is  referred  to  Dr.  Graham's 
excellent  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

The  compounds  of  phosphorus,  especially  the  phosphates 
of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  are  very  widely  distributed  in  nature, 
and  enjoy  an  important  function  in  the  economy  of  life. 
The  tribasic  phosphates  produce  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yel- 
low precipitate )  with  solutions  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  a 
fine  granular  one,  (ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia;)  and 
the  molybdate  of  ammonia  detects  the  smallest  trace  of  this 
acid  even  in  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

366.  Chlorids  of  Phosphorus, — Of  these  there  are  two, 
the  perchlorid  PCI5,  and  the  tcrchlorid  PCI3.  The  first 
is  formed  when  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  a  jar  of  dry 
chlorine.  It  inflames  and  lines  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
with  a  whit«  matter,  which  is  the  perchlorid  of  phosphorus. 
Ibis  compound  is  very  unstable,  and  when  put  in  water  both 
it  and  the  water  sufler  decomposition,  and  hydrochloric  and 
phosphoric  acids  result.  To  fi)rm  the  other,  PClg,  the  appa- 
ratus used  for  the  chlorid  of  sulphur  may  be  employed,  sub- 
stituting phosphorus  for  sulphur  in  the  retort  P,  (fig.  245.) 

How  from  bones?  What  aro  ita  properties?  Wliat  is  glacial  POa? 
855.  What  of  its  hydrates  ?  What  ie^U  for  PC,  ?  356.  What  oUoridf 
of  phoBphoroB  are  there  ?    How  is  PCI,  formed  ? 
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The  bromids,  iodids,  and  sulphurets  of  phoaphnnis  hure 
the  same  constitution  as  the  chlorids,  and  are  formed  bj 
«sontact  of  the  elements.  They  are  unimportant,  and  the 
sulpburet  is  a  very  violent  and  dangerous  compound  to  fonn. 

CLASS  V.    THE  CARBON  GROUP. 

CARBON. 

Equivalent^  6.   Symbol,  C.   Specific  gravity  in  vapor,  0-829. 

357.  History. — Carbon  is  an  element  found  in  all  three 
kingdoms  of  nature.  Charcoal  and  mineral  coal,  which  are 
the  two  common  forms  of  carbon,  have  been  known  from 
the  remotest  times  of  history.  Its  great  importance  in  the 
daily  wants  of  society  makes  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  elementary  bodies,  and  our  interest  in  it  is  not  dimin- 
ished from  the  fact  that  the  charcoal  and  mineral  coal  which 
we  use  as  fuel  and  the  black  lead  of  our  pencils  are,  essen- 
tially, the  same  thing  with  that  rare  and  costly  gem,  the 
diamond.  The  three  distinct  and  very  dissimilar  forms  of 
existence  which  this  element  assumes,  give  us  one  of  the 
best  examples  known  of  the  allotropism  of  bodies.  We  will 
very  briefly  mention  the  principal  characters  of  the  three 
forms  of  carbon :  1.  The  diamond ;  2.  Graphite  or  plum- 
bago ;  3.  Mineral  coal  and  charcoal. 

858.  The  diamond  is  pure  carbon  crystallized.  It  takes 
the  forms  of  the  regular  system,  or  first  crystalline  class, 
(44,)  of  which  the  annexed  figures  are  some  of  the  common 
modifications.  Its  crystalline  faces  are  often  curved,  as  in 
fig.  266.  The  diamond  is  the  hardest  of  all  known  sub- 
stances, and  can  be  scratched  or  cut  only  by  its  own  duist. 


Fig.  266.       Fig.26«.        Fig.  267.        Fig.  268.  Fig.  269. 

The  solid  angles  of  this  mineral,  formed  by  the  union  of  curved 
planes,  are  much  used,  when  properly  set,  for  cutting  glass. 


What  of  the  bromids  and  sniphnrets  ?    357.  Give  the  history  of  carbon. 
What  la  it!  equivalent?    What  of  ite  allotropum?    358.  What  of  th« 
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which  it  does  with  great  ease  and  precision.  It  has  a  specific 
gmvity  of  3*52,  and  the  highest  value  of  any  kind  of  treasure. 
The  most  esteemed  diamonds  are  colorless,  and  of  an  inde- 
scribable brilliancy,  described  as  the  *<  adamantine  lustre/' 
They  are  often  slightly  colored,  of  a  yellowish,  rose,  blae, 
or  green,  and  even  black  tint.  The  largest  known  dia- 
mond formerly  belonged  to  the  Qreat  Mogul,  and  when 
found  weighed  2769*3  grains,  or  nearly  six  ounces:  it  had 
the  form  of  half  a  hen's-egg.  The  Pitt,or  Regent  diamond, 
was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  £130,000.  It  weighs 
less  than  an  ounce.  This  was  the  gem  which  Napoleon 
mounted  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword  of  state.  The  Koh-i-noor, 
or  mountain  of  light,  (the  Oreat  Mogul  diamond,)  which 
now  belongs  to  Queen  Victoria,  was  valued  to  the  British 
government  at  two  million  pounds  sterling,  but  its  com- 
mercial value  is  about  three  millions  of  dollars,  or  £622,000. 
It  weighed  before  its  recent  cutting,  1108  grains,  or  277 
carats.  This  gem  was  found  at  Oolconda.  The  diamond  is 
usually  found  in  the  loose  sands  of  rivers,  and  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  gold  and  platinum.  Its  native  rock 
is  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  flexible  kind  of  sandstone, 
called  itacolumite;  and  it  is  sometimes  found  loosely 
imbedded  in  a  ferruginous  conglomerate  in  Brazil.  A  few 
diamonds  have  been  found  in  the  United  States;  chiefly 
in  North  Carolina. 

359.  From  its  high  refractive  power  the  diamond  is  sup 
posed  to  be  of  vegetable  origin.  The  sun's  light  seems  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  diamond,  since  it  phosphoresces  beautifully 
for  some  time  in  a  dark  place,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  sun.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  and 
is  very  unalterable  by  chemical  means.  It  is  infusible, 
and  not  attacked  by  acids  or  alkalies.  But  heated  to  redness 
in  the  air,  it  is  totally  consumed,  and  the  sole  product  of  its 
combustion  is  carbonic  acid  gas. 

360.  (2.)  Graphite  or  Plumbago, — This  form  of  carbon 
is  sometimes  improperly  called  ^^  black-lead/'  but  it  docs  not 
contain  a  trace  of  lead  in  its  composition,  and  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  it,  except  that  both  have  been  used  to  mark 
upon  paper. 

This  peculiar  mineral  is  found  in  the  most  ancient  rocks, 

Give  it!  form  and  cbanioters.  What  is  its  lastre  f  What  are  some  of  th9 
highly  Talned  diamonds  ?  What  of  Koh-i-noor  ?  Where  is  the  diamond 
found?    t59.  What  of  its  supposed  origin?    380.  What  is  plnmbago? 
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as  well  as  with  those  of  a  more  modern  era.  It  is  also  fro< 
quently  found  in  company  with  coal,  and  is  sometimes  formed 
artificially,  as  in  the  fusion  of  cast-iron.  It  almost,  always 
contains  a  trace,  and  sometimes  several  per  cent,  of  iron^ 
which  is,  however,  foreign  to  it;  otherwise  it  is  pure  carbon, 
ft  is  very  much  used  for  making  pencils,  and  the  coarser 
sorts  are  manufactured  into  very  useful  and  refractory  melt- 
ing pots.  The  most  valued  plumbago  for  the  finest  drawing 
pencils  has  been  brought  chiefly  from  the  Borrowdale  mine, 
in  Cumberland,  England;  but  it  is  a  common  mineral  in 
this  country,  as,  for  instance,  at  Sturbridge  in  Massachusetts, 
l^t.  John  in  New  Brunswick,  and  many  other  places.  It  is 
found  crystallized  in  flat,  six-sided  prisms,  a  form  altogether 
incompatible  with  that  of  the  diamond.  It  is  soft,  flexible, 
and  easily  cut;  its  density  is  2*20 ;  feels  greasy,  and  marks 
paper.  It  is  quite  incombustible  by  all  ordinary  means,  but 
burns  in  oxygen  gas,  forming  only  carbonic  acid  gas^  and 
leaving  a  red  ash  of  oxyd  of  iron. 

361.  (3.)  0>al, — The  vast  beds  of  mineral  carbon,  known 
as  anthracite,  bituminous  coal,  brown  coal,  and  lignite,  are 
all  of  them  nearly  pure  carbon.  Of  the  first  two  of  these, 
no  country  has  such  abundant  and  excellent  supplies  as  the 
United  States.  These  accumulations  of  fuel  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  vegetation  of  the  planet,  which,  long  anterior 
to  the  creation  of  man,  a  bountiful  Providence  laid  away  in  the 
bowels  of  (he  earth  for  his  future  u>'e.  Bituminous  coal  differs 
from  anthracite  only  in  having  a  quantity  of  volatile  hydro- 
carbon united  with  it,  which  is  wanting  in  the  anthracite. 
This  opake  combustible  mineral  is  entirely  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  some  of  its  varieties  excite  resinous  electricity. 

362.  Charcoal  from  wood  is  the  carbonized  skeleton  of 
the  woody  fibre  which  is  found  in  all  plants.  The  best 
charcoal  is  made  by  heating  sticks  of  wood  in  tight  iron 
vessels,  without  contact  of  air,  until  all  gases  and  vapors 
cease  to  be  given  off.  A  great  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  tar, 
and  oily  matters,  with  water,  are  given  out,  and  a  jetty 
black,  brittle,  hard  charcoal  is  left  behind,  which  is  a  per- 
fect copy  of  the  form  of  the  original  wood.  It  is  a  non-con- 
ductor of  heat,  but  conducts  electricity  almost  as  well  as  a 
metal.     It  is  a  very  unchangeable  substance,  insoluble  in 

Where  found?  What  its  character?  361.  What  of  coal?  What  iti 
origin  ?  What  difference  between  anthracite  and  bituminous  ?  What  of 
it!  •leotrioal  charaetor?    362.  What  is  charcoal?    What  its  characters? 
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water,  acidn,  or  alkalies,  suffers  little  change  from  loDg  ex- 
posure to  air  and  moisture,  and  does  not  jield  to  the  most 
iot^nse  heat  to  which  it  can  be  subjected,  if  air  is  excluded. 

363.  Charcnal  has  the  properti/  of  absorbing  f/cues  to  a 
most  remarkable  degree,  at  common  temperatures.  A  frag- 
ment of  recently  heated  charcnal,  of  a  convenient  size  to  be 
introduced  under  a  small  air  jar  over  the  mercurial  cistern, 
will  soon  take  up  many  times  its  own  volume  of  air,  as  will 
appear  by  the  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  air-jar.  In  this 
case  it  absorbs  more  oxygen  than  nitrogen,  the  residual  air 
having  only  eight  per  ceut.  of  oxygen  in  it.  On  heating, 
it  again  parts  with  the  gas  it  has  absorbed.  The  power  ^f 
absorption  seems  to  depend  entirely  on  the  natural  elasticity 
of  the  gas,  and  not  at  all  on  its  affinity  for  carbon.  Those 
gases  that  are  most  easily  reduced  to  a  fluid  condition  by 
cold  and  pressure,  are  most  abundantly  absorbed  by  char- 
coal. Charcoal  from  hard  wood  with  fine  pores  has  this 
property  in  the  highest  degree.  Thus,  charcoal  from  box- 
wood freshly  prepared,  will  absorb  of  ammoniacal  gas  90 
times  its  own  volume ;  of  muriatic-acid  gas,  85  times ;  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  81  times ;  of  nitrous  oxyd,  40  times; 
of  carbonic  acid,  32  times;  of  oxygen,  9*25  times;  of  nitro- 
gen, 1*5  times;  and  of  hydrogen^  1*75  times  its  own 
volume. 

364.  Charcoal  also  hcu  the  power  of  absorbing  the  bad 
odors  and  colorins;  principles  of  most  animal  and  vegetable^ 
substances.  Tainted  meat  is  made  sweet  by  burying  it  in' 
powdered  charcoal,  and  foul  water  is  purified  by  being 
strained  through  it.  The  highly  colored  sugar-syrups  are 
completely  decolorized  by  being  passed  through  sacks  of 
animal  charcoal,  (bone-black,)  prepared  by  igniting  bones. 
It  also  precipitates  bitter  principle^i  resins,  aud  astringent 
substances  from  solution.  Common  ale  or  porter  becomes 
not  only  colorless,  but  also  in  a  good  degree  deprived  of  its 
bitter  principles,  by  being  heated  with  and  filtered  through 
animal  charcoal.  This  property  is  lost  by  use,  and  regained 
by  heating  it  afresh.  Its  power  of  absorption  seems  similar 
to  that  possessed  by  spongy  platinum,  (251.)  Hydrogen, 
tn  small  quantity,  is  very  obstinately  retained  in  the  pores 
of  charcoal,  and  water  is  consequently  always  produced  from 


3M.  What  of  its  absorbing  power?    What  regulatts  its  power  with 
rarioiu  gases  ?    364.  What  of  its  diainfectins  and  decolorizing  powers  ? 
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the  combustion  of  carbon  in  pure  oxygen  gas.  Carbon  bai 
a  grcuUT  uffiuity  for  oxygen  ut  high  (euipcraturea  than  any 
other  known  substance,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  useful  in 
reducing  the  oxyds  of  iron  and  other  oxyds  to  the  metallic 
state.  Lamp-black  is  a  pulverulent  yariety  of  carbon,  pro- 
duced from  the  imperfect  combustion  of  oilsund  resins. 

Compounds  of  Carbon  with  Oxygen, 

865.  The  compounds  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen 
embrace  a  majority  of  the  bodies  described  in  the  organic 
chemistry;  which  is  therefore  not  improperly  termed  the 
chemistry  of  the  carbon  series.  We  will  consider  at  pre- 
sent, however,  only  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxyd. 

366.  Carbonic  Aruf,  CO,. — History, — ^This  is  the  sole 
product  of  the  combustion  of  the  diamond  or  any  pure  carbon 
in  the  air,  or  in  oxygen  gas.  It  was  first  recognized  and 
described  by  Dr.  Black,  in  1757,  under  the  name  of  Jixed 
air.  This  philosopher  proved  that  limestone  and  magne- 
sian  rocks  contained  a  large  quantity  of  this  gas  in  a  stat« 
of  solid  combination  with  the  earths,  and  also  that  it  was 
freely  given  out  in  the  processes  of  fermentation,  respira- 
tion, and  combustion. 

367.  Preparation. — Carbonic  acid  is  easily  procured  by 

treating  any  car- 
bonate with  a  di- 
lute acid.  Car- 
bonate of  lime,  in 
the  form  of  mar- 
ble powder,  is 
usually  employed 
for  this  purpose:  it 
is  put  with  a  little 
water  into  a  two- 
mouthed  bottle  A, 
(fig.  270;)  dilute 
chlorohydric  acid 
is  turned  in  at  the 
tube-funnel  b^ 
when  the  gas  is 


Fig.  270. 


YThtX  is  lamp-black?  365.  What  of  the  compounds  of  C  with 
hydrogen,  Ac?  366.  What  is  COa?  What  waft  Black's  discovery! 
tf7.  Uow  is  COa  prepared  ? 
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set  free  with  efiV«rve9'cciice,  and  escapes  through  the  bent  tabs 
at  CI.  Its  weight  enablos  us  to  collect  it  in  dry  buttles,  by 
di^plaoeoient  of  air,  as  in  the  case  of  chlorine.  It  may 
also  be  collected  over  water.  No  heat  is  required,  and 
the  acid  is  added  in  small  successive  portions,  the  gas  being 
freely  evolved  at  each  addition.  When  obtained  by  the 
action  of  monohydrated  nitric  acid  on  bicarbonate  of  am- 
monia, the  carbonic  acid  evolved  retains  a  cloudy  appear- 
ance, even  after  passing  through  water,  which  renders  it 
visible — a  point  of  some  importance  in  experiments  with 
this  gas. 

368.  Praperiies, — At  th6  common  temperature  and  presr 
sure,  carbonic  acid  is  a  colorlera,  transparent  gas,  with  a 
pungent  and  rather  pleasant  taste  and  odor.  At  a  tem- 
perature of  32^,  and  a  pressure  of  30  to  36  atmospheres,  it  ia 
condensed  into  a  clear  limpid  liquid,  not  as  heavy  as  water, 
which  freezes  by  its  own  evaporation  into  a  white,  snow-like 
substance.  We  have  already  described  (151)  the  apparatus 
and  process  by  which  this  interesting  experiment  is  per- 
formed. Carbonic  acid  is  about  once  and  a  half  as  heavy 
as  common  air,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*529 ;  and  100 
cubic  inches  therefore  weigh  47*26  grains.  Owing  to  its 
weight,  it  may  be  poured  from  one 
.  vessel  to  another,  (fig.  271.)  Car- 
bonic acid  instantly  extinguishes 
a  burning  taper  lowered  into  it, 
even  when  mingled  with  twice 
or  three  times  its  bulk  of  air. 
Burning  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
are  also  immediately  extinguished 
in  this  gas.  Potassium,  however, 
quite  clean,  may  be  burned  in  a 
Florence  flask  filled  with  dried 
carbonic  acid;  the  potassium  is 
ignited  by  application  of  heat,  and 
Fig.  271.  j^Q  carbon  is  then  deposited  on 

the  glass  vessel.  Fresh  lime-water  agitated  with  this  gas, 
rapidly  absorbs  it,  becoming  at  the  same  time  milky,  from 
tbe  pniduction  of  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime;  soluble, 
however,  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid.     In  this  way  the  pre- 

36A.  Whnt  its  properties?  What  its  density  7    How  does  it  affeot  corn- 
bastion  ?    How  is  it  decomposed  ? 
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sence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  eaAilj  detected, 
and  this  gas  is  distinguished  from  nitrogen  by  the  same 
test. 

369.  Cold  water  recently  boiled  absorbs  rather  more  than 
its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  with  pressure 
more  will  be  taken  up,  in  quantity  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  pressure  exerted.  The  solution  has  a  plea>ant  acid 
taste,  and  temporarily  reddens  blue  litmus  paper.  The 
**soda  water/'  so  much  used  as  a  beverage,  is  usually  only 
water  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  the  soda 
being  generally  omitted  in  its  preparation.  The  efferves- 
cence of  this,  as  well  as  of  small  beer  and  sparkling  wines, 
is  due  to  the  escape  of  this  gas.  Natural  waters  have 
usually  more  or  less  of  this  gas  dissolved  in  them;  and  some 
mineral  springs,  like  the  Saratoga  and  Ballstoa  springs, 
and  the  Seltzer  water,  are  highly  charged  with  carbonic 
acid. 

370.  Death  foUova  the  inspiration  of  carbonic  acid, 
even  when  largely  diluted  with  air.  It  kills  by  a  specific 
poisonous  influence  on  the  system,  resembling  some  narco- 
tics, and  is  unlike  nitrogen  in  this  particular,  which 
kills  only  by  exclusion  of  air.  Instances  of  death  from 
sleeping  in  a  close  room  where  a  charcoal  fire  is  burning,  and 
from  descending  into  wells  which  contain  carbonic  acid,  are 
lamentably  frequent.  The  latter  accident  may  be  avoided 
by  taking  the  obvious  precaution  to  lower  a  burning  candle 
into  the  well  before  going  into  it,  when  if  the  caudle  burns 
with  undiminished  flame,  all  may  be  considered  safe,  but 
its  being  extinguished  is  certain  evidence  that  the  well  is 
unsafe.  Wells  containing  carbonic  acid  may  often  be  freed 
from  it  by  lowering  a  pan  of  recently-heated  charcoal  into 
the  well,  which  will  soon  absorb  thirty-five  times  *it8  bulk 
of  this  gas,  (363,)  thus  removing, the  evil.  Even  so  small 
a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  as  I  or  2  per  cent,  produces,  after 
some  time,  grave  effects  on  re^ipiration.•  Small  animals 
thrown  into  a  Vfssel  full  of  this  ga^*,  may  be  recovered  by  im- 
nierdion  iu  cold  water.  The  so-called  Black  ilole  of  Calcutta 
is  a  uoteii  iu8t«iuce  of  the  fatal  effects  of  respiring  an  atmo- 
sphere uvercharged  with  carbouic  acid. 

369.  What  of  its  solution  in  water?  370.  What  ia  its  effect  od  life  t 
Where  do  accidents  often  happen?  How  prevented ?  What  quantitj 
U  iigurious? 
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371.  Numerous  natural  sources  evolve  large  quantities  of 
earboDic  acid,  particularly  in  volcanic  districts.  The  Grotto 
del  Cane,  in  Italy,  (dog's  grotto,)  is  a' well-known  example 
of  the  natural  occurrence  of  this  gas.  But  the  quantity 
evolved  there  is  trifling  compared  to  that,  which  escapes 
constantly  from  Lake  Solfatara,  near  Tivoli,  whose  surface  is 
violently  agitated  with  the  gases  boiling  through  it. 

It  is  always  present  in  the  air,  being  ^iven  off  by  the 
respiration  of  all  animals;  and,  besides  the  other  sources 
already  named,  is  an  invariable  product  of  all  common 
cases  of  combustion. 

All  the  carbon  which  plants  secrete  in  the  process  of 
their  development,  is  derived  either  from  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmogphere,  which  they  decompose  by  the  aid  of 
sunlight  and  their  green  leaves,  retaining  the  carbon  and 
returning  the  pure  oxygen  to  the  air;  or  it  is  absorbed  by 
their  rootlets,  and  then  decomposed  by  the  sun's  light  at  the 
surface  of  the  leaf. 

372.  Carbonic  acid  is  formed  of  equal  volumes  of  its 
two  constituent  gases,  condensed  into  one.  For  this  rea- 
son the  air  suffers  no  change  of  bulk  from  the  enormous 
quantities  of  this  gas  which  are  hourly  formed  and  decom- 
posed on  the  earth.  This  acid  unites  with  alkaline  bases, 
forming  an  important  class  of  salts,  (the  carbonates,)  which 
are  decomposed  by  even  the  vegetable  acids,  with  the  escape 
of  carbonic  acid. 

373.  Carbonic  Oxi/d,  CO.  —  Preparation.  — This  gas 
is  most  easily 
obtained  from 
oxalic  acid. 
This  acid,  when 
treated  with 
five  or  six  times 
its  volume  of 
sulphuric  acid, 
in  the  flask  a, 
rtig.  272),  is 
deconiposed, 
yielding  equal 
volumes  of  car- 

3tl.  What  sources  aro  named  for  it?  How  in  the  nir?  Whence  the  car- 
bon of  plants  ?  372.  What  is  iU  constitution?  What  are  ita  salts  culled? 
373.  How  is  CO  prepared  ?    What  of  oxalic  acid  ? 
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bonio  acid  and  carbonic oxyd.  Thus,  0,0,+ HO=aCOg+CO, 
the  water  remaining  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  carbonio 
acid  is  easily  removed  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  the 
wash-bottle  o.  Dry,  finely-powdered,  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash,  when  decomposed  by  ten  times  its  weight  of  snlpharic 
acid,  in  a  very  capacious  vessel,  yields  an  abundant  volume 
of  pure  oxyd  of  carbon. 

374.  Properties, — ^This  is  a  colorless,  almost  inodorous 
gas,  burning  with  a  beautiful  pale-blue  flame,  such  as  is 
often  seen  on  a  freshly-fed  anthracite  fire.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  a  little  less  than  that  of  air,  or  -967 ;  and  100  cubic 
inches  of  it  weigh  30*20  grains.  Water  absorbs  about  ^'^ 
of  its  volume  of  it ;  it  does  not  render  lime-water  milky, 
and  explodes  feebly  with  oxygen.  It  is  not  respirable,  but 
is  even  more  poisonous  than  carbonio  acid,  producing  a 
state  of  the  system  resembling  profound  apoplexy.  This 
gas  is  very  largely  produced  in  the  process  of  reducing  iron 
from  its  ores  in  the  high  furnace. 

Carbonic  oxyd  is  formed  of  half  a  volume  of  oxygen, 
and  one  volume  of  carbon,  or  two  volumes  of  carbon  and 
one  of  oxygen,  condensed  into  two  volumes. 

375.  Chtoro-carhonic  oayd  is  formed  of  equal  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  oxyd  of  carbon.  This  union  with  chlorine  is 
produced  by  the  infiuenoe  of  light,  and  hence  the  product 
was  called  pho»jene  (/as.  This  is  <i  pungeut,  highly  (xlorous, 
suffocating  body,  possessing  acid  properties,  and  decomposed 
by  water.  Its  formula  is  CO.  CI,  or  carbonic  acid  in  which 
chlorine  occupies  the  place  of  an  atom  of  oxygen.  Its 
density  is  8-407. 

Compounds  of  Carbon  with  the  Chlorine  Grovp. 

The  chlorids  of  carbon  will  be  described  in  the  organic 
chemistry. 

376.  Bisulphuret  of  Carbon^    CS,. — ^This   remarkable 

?roduct  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  eleroentii. 
n  a  rettirt  of  fire-cky  C,  (fig.  273,)  fragments  of  charcoal 
are  pUced.  A  porcelain  tube  h  descends  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  being  luted  with  clay  at  a.  When 
the  retort  is  red  hot,  small  bits  of  roll  sulphur  are  from 


874.  What  are  the  properties  of  CO  ?    375.  What  i>  chloro-carbonic 
oxyd  ?    376.  Uow  is  bisulphuret  of  carbon  prepared  in  fig.  273  ? 
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Fig.  273. 


time  tp  time  dropped  in  at  h,  and 
this  orifice  immediately  closed  by 
a  cork.  The  vapor  of  sulphur  rising 
among  the  ienited  carbon  combines 
with  it,  and  bisulphuret  of  carbon 
distills,  is  con- 
densed by  a 
refrigerating 
tube,(fig.274,) 
and  collected 
in  the  bottle 
surrounded  by 
cold  water,  o. 
The  first  pro- 
duct is  yellow,  from  free  sulphur,  and  is 
purified  by  a  second  distillation.  When 
pure,  bisulphuret  of  carbon  isacolorless, 
very  mobile  and  volatile  fluid,  with  a 
disgusting  odor,  altogether  peculiar.  Its 
density  at  32°  is  1-293  ;  at  60°,  1-271. 
It  boils  at  110°,  and  its  vapor  has  a  ^*«-  2^** 

density  of  2-68.  Its  power  of  refracting  light  is  very  remark- 
able. It  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine,  these  bodies 
being  deposited  again  in  beautiful  crystals  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon.  Gutta  percha  and  India- 
rubber  are  also  soluble  in  it.  It  bums  in  the  air  at  about 
600°,  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  producing  tiarbonio  and  sul- 
phurous acids.  It  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with  oxygen, 
and  a  combustible  one  with  binoxyd  of  nitrogen.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  precipitated  again 
by  water. 

Carbon  with  Nitrogen. 

377.  Cyanogeuy  C^N  or  Cy. — ^This  important  and  in- 
teresting compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  belongs  appro- 
priately to  the  organic  chemistry )  but  it  deports  itself  so 
much  like  an  elementary  substance  and  its  compound  with 
hydrogen,  (cyanhydric  or  prussio  acid,)  and  its  metallic 
compounds  also,  are  of  so  much  general  interest,  that  it  ii 
proper  to  mention  this  compound-radical  here. 

What  are  its  properties  ?  What  its  solrent  powers  ?  877.  What  of 
iyaaogen  ?    Qire  its  formula. 

U 
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Carbon  and  nitrogen  combine  only  indirectly.  If  car- 
bonate of  potassa  and  carbon  are  heated  together  in  a  por* 
celain  tabe,  while  nitrogen  is  passing  over  them,  oxyd  of 
carbon  escapes,  and  cyan  id  of  potassiam  in  considerable 
quantity  remains  in  the  tube,  and  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
water.  Cyanogen  is  usually  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  by 
decomposing  cyanid  of  mercury  (CyHg)  in  a  small  retort 
by  heat,  and  collecting  the  gas  over  mercury.  It  is  moro 
economically  and  abundantly  prepared,  however,  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  dried  ferrocyanid  of  potassium,  and 
9  parts  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  in  a  flask  of  hard  glass.  The 
cyanid  of  mercury  formed  is  decomposed  immediately  into 
mercury  and  cyanogen. 

378.  Properties. — Cyanogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  of  a  strong 
and  remarkable  odor,  resembling  peach-pits.  Its  density 
'A  1*86.  At  a  temperature  of  — 4°,  it  is  liquefied,  and  at 
common  temperatures,  with  a  pressure  of  4  or  5  atmo- 
spheres. Liquid  cyanogen  is  a  colorless,  very  mobile  fluid, 
whose  density  is  about  0'9.  By  keeping  a  short  time,  it 
undergoes  a  change,  becomes  brown,  and  deposits  a  brown 
powder  in  the  glass.  This  is  paracyanogen,  an  isomeric 
form  of  cyanogen,  a  portion  of  which  is  always  seen  as  a 
residue  in  the  retort  after  decomposing  cyanid  of  mercury. 

Cyanogen  burns  with  a  magnificent  and  characteristic 
purple  flame,  giving  carbonic  acid  and  free  nitrogen.  For 
this  purpose  a  large  vessel  may  be  filled  with  the  gas,  by 
displacement,  \yater  dissolves  4  or  5  times  its  volume  of 
cyanogen,  and  alcohol  24  or  25  times  its  volume.  Cyanogen 
forms  c^finiWa— compounds  almost  exactly  analogous  to  the 
chlorids  of  the  same  metals,  and  in  which  cyanogen  com- 
ports itself  like  an  element. 

Cyanogen  is  formed  from  1  volume  of  carbon  vapor,  weighing  0*8290 
and  1  volume  of  nitrogen  **        0*9713 

1-8003 

which  is  a  close  approximation  to  I'86;  the  result  of  ex- 
periment. 

How  do  C  and  N  unite  ?  How  is  Cy  usually  prepared  ?  How  from 
bichlorid  of  mercury  and  ferrocyanid  of  potassium  ?  378.  What  are  its 
properties  ?  How  liquefied  ?  How  does  the  liquid  change  ?  Huw  (I(>ci 
Cy  burn  ?  What  compounds  does  it  form  ?  Analogous  to  what  ?  What 
ia  iti  volume  composition  ? 
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SILICON. 


Equivalent,  21*3.     Symbol,  Si.     Density  in  vapor,  (hypo* 
ihettcal,)  15-29. 

379.  Silicon  combined  with  oxygen,  fonning  dlica,  is 
abundantly  distributed  throughout  the  earth.  It  is  said  to 
form  ith  part  of  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

Silicon  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  double  fluorid  of 
mlicon  and  potassium  by  metallic  potas« 
aium.  The  potassium,  in  small  pieces, 
is  mingled  with  ith  its  weight  of  the 
dry  white  powder  of  the  double  fluorid, 
in  a  test-tube,  (fig.  275,)  which  is  then 
heated.  Reaction  occurs  as  soon  as 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  red,  and 
spreads  through  the  whole  mass.  The 
cool  residue  is  treated  with  water, 
which  dissolves  the  fluorid  of  potas-  *^*      '     , 

sium,  and  leaves  silicon.     Thus, 

3KF.2SiF,+6K  =  9KF+2Si. 

380.  Properties. — Silicon  is  a  nut-brown  powder,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity.  Heated  in  air  or  oxygen  it  bumsi 
forming  silica.  If  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  shrinks,  and 
becomes  more  dense.  Before  ignition  it  is  soluble  in  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  but  after  this  it  is  insoluble,  and  is  incombustible 
in  the  air  or  oxygen  gas.  It  seems  then  to  resemble  the 
graphite  variety  of  carbon.  These  two  diverse  conditions 
of  silicon  are  probably  connected  with  the  two  states  in  which 
silica  occurs. 

381.  Silicic  acid,  or  silica,  SiO„i8  far  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  compounds  of  silicon.  It  exists  abundantly 
in  nature,  in  the  form  of  rock  crystal,  agate,  common  un- 
crystallized  quartz,  silicious  sand,  &c. ;  it  also  enters  largely 
into  oouibination'with  other  substances  to  form  the  rock 
masses  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  very  hard  substance,  easily 
scratching  glass,  and  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  powder ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  2  '66.  Its  usual  crystalline  form  ^fig.  276)  is 
a  six-sided  prism,  with  two  similar  pyramids.   It  is  infusible 

379.  What  of  silicon  ?  Give  its  equivalent  How  is  it  prepared  ?  QiT« 
the  reaction.  380.  What  are  iti  propertiei?  What  two  States?  Z%U 
WhatiiiiUoa? 
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alone,  except  by  the  power  of  the  compound  blow^ 
pipe.  It  dissolves  with  efferrescence  in  fluohydrio 
acid  and  in  fused  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash.  No 
acid,  except  the  hydrofluoric,  has  any  effect  on  silica. 
When  in  its  finest  state  of  division  it  is  still  harsh 
Fig.  276.  and  gritty  to  the  touch  or  between  the  teeth. 

382.  When  silica  is  fused  in  4  or  6  times  its  weight  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  potassa,  and  this  mass  is  treated  with  a 
large  volume  of  dilute  chlorohydric  acid  until  it  manifests  a 
decidedly  acid  reaction,  the  silica  after  some  time  separates 
as  a  transparent,  tremulous  jelly.  This  is  soluble  hydrated 
silica.  If  dried,  it  again  biecomes  gritty  and  insoluble  as 
before.  Most  natural  waters  contain  some  small  portion  of 
soluble  silica;  it  has  often  been  seen  in  this  state  in  mines; 
and  on  breaking  open  silicious  pebbles,  the  central  parts  are 
sometimes  semifluid  and  gelatinous.  The  hot  waters  of  the 
greaC  ceysers  in  Iceland,  and  of  other  hot  springs,  also  dis- 
solve large  quantities  of  silica,  probably  aided  by  alkaline 
matter.  Agates,  chalcedony,  carnelian,  onyx,  and  similar 
modifications  of  silica  have  been  deposited  from  the  soluble 
state.  It  is  in  this  condition,  no  doubt,  that  silica  enters 
the  substance  of  many  vegetables,  as,  for  instance,  the  reeds 
and  grasses,  which  have  often  a  thick  crust  of  silica  on  their 
bark.  It  is  in  this  form  also  that  silica  acts  as  the  agent  of 
petrifaction. 

383.  The  acid  powers  of  silica  are  seen  only  at  high  tem- 
peratures, when  it  saturates  the  most  powerful  alkalies  and 
displaces  other  acids,  forming  silicates.  Hence  its  great  use  in 
the  art  of  .glass-making,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  all  vitreous 
fabrics,  including  porcelain  and  potters'  ware,  which  are  all 
silicates.  Soluble  glass  is  formed  when  an  excess  of  alkali 
is  employed;  and  liquor  of  flints  is  an  old  term  applied  to  a 
solution  of  silicate  of  potassa  or  soda. 

384.  Chlorine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  sulphur,  all  form 
compounds  with  silicon,  having  the  formula  SiR,,  or  exactly 
the  formula  for  silica.  The  chlorid  of  silicon  is  formed  by 
passing  dry  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  fine  siliciims  sand 
and  charcoal  in  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness.  It  is  a 
colorless,  mobile  liquid,  having  a  density  of  1*52,  and  boil- 
ing at  138°.     It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  silica  and 

What  its  forms  in  nature  ?  882.  When  Aised  with  alkali,  how  ii  il 
Mparatedf  How  does  it  exist  in  water  and  planU?  383.  What  of  its 
Midpowenf  88i.  What  does  Sfonn  with  class  II?  What  of  ito  chlorid  f 
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efal(nmbjdr]3  scicL    Biomid  of  silicon  is  formed  in  a  similar 
manner. 

t^86.  Fluorid  of  Silicon ^  (fliio-nlicic  acid,)  maj  be  pre- 
pared by  heating  suljihuric  acid  with  flaor-spar  in  powder,  to 
which  is  added  twice  its  own  weight  of  fine  silica  or  powdered 
glass.     The  apparatus  should  be  quite  dry : 

llQor^ar.     SUiea.  Snl.  Add.  Snl.  Limo.      Water.  Flnorid  Sflleon. 

8CaF  +  SiO,  +  8(S0rH0)  «a  8(CaO.SO,)  +  8H0  +  SiF,. 

Fluorid  of  silicon  is  a  colorless  gas,  irrespirable,  and  de- 
composed by  water.  Its  density  is  3-57.  It  forms  dense 
white  vapors  in  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  air.  Passed 
into  water  it  is  immediately  decomposed,  gelatinous  silica  is 
precipitated,  and  the  water  becomes  a  solution  of  hydro-flao- 
silicio  acid.     The  reaction  is 

3SiF,+3HO=3HF.2SiF,+SiO,. 

The  flnorid  of  silicon  should  not  pass  directly  into  the 
water  from  the  gas  tube,  but 
into  some  mercury  on  which 
the  water  rests,  as  in  fig. 
277.  If  this  precaution  he 
neglected  the  open  end  of 
the  gas  tube  will  become 
plugged  with  deposited  sili- 
oa.  The  silica  obtained  in 
this  operation,  when  well 
washed,  is  quite  pure.  The 
hydro-fluosiiicic  acid  forms 
an  insoluble  salt  with  potas- 
sium 3KF.2SiF,. 


Fig.  277. 


E^ivalent,  10*90. 


BORON. 

Symbol,  B.    Dentity  in  vapor,  (hypo^ 
theticaly)  -751. 

886.  Boron  is  known  chiefly  by  its  compounds,  borax  and 
boracio  acid.  Boracic  acid  is  found  in  nature,  either  free 
or  combined  with  various  bases ;  but  it  is  rather  a  rare  sub- 
stance.    Boron  is  prepared  by  heating  the  double  fluorid  of 

385.  What  i«  iU  fluorid  ?  OiTO  the  reaction  bj  which  it  is  produced  ? 
What  iu  eharacten ?  How  does  water  affect  it?  What  is  bydro-fluoaili. 
cic  acid?  Explain  iU  production  as  in  fig.  277.  386.  Wliat  is  boroDl 
How  distiibttted  in  nature  ?    What  its  eqniyalent  ? 
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boron  and  potassium  in  an  iron  vessel,  with  potassinniy  ax 
in  case  of  silicon.  Boron  is  a  dark  olive-green  powder. 
Heated  to  600^  in  air  it  bams  brilliantly,  forming  boracio 
acid.  It  does  not  conduct  electricity,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water.     Heated  out  of  contact  of  air  it  suffers  no  change. 

387.  Boracic  Acid^  BOg,  is  exhaled  from  volcanic  vents, 
as  in  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  also  more 
abundantly  in  the  Tuscan  maremma,  not  far  from  Leghorn. 
There  it  issues,  accompanied  by  jets  of  steam,  from  the  soil. 
These  jets  have  been  carried  into  lagoons  of  water  constructed 
around  them,  where  the  boracio  acid  is  taken  up  by  the 
water.  The  heat  of  the  earth  affords  the  means  of  evapo- 
rating the  water.  Figure  278  shows  one  of  these  masonry 
basins,  0,  built  around  the  jets,  Qmffoni,)  A  series  of 
these,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  arranged  one  above  the 
other:  the  least  concentrated  solutions  occupy  the  upper 
basin,  and  are  in  turn,  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  drawn  off 
to  the  lower,  and  finally  to  the  evaporating  pans  E  F,  also 
heated  by  the  escaping  steam  from  the  earth.  In  this  man- 
ner the  solution  is  brought  to  crystallize,  and  is  purified  by 
repeated  crystallization.  The  production  of  boracic  acid  from 
this  source  equals  two  millions  and  a  half  pounds  per  year. 


Fig.  278. 

388.  In  the  laboratory,  boracic  acid  is  obtained  by  de- 
composing borax  of  commerce.  For  this  purpose,  one  part 
of  borax  is  dissolved  in  two  and  a  half  parts  of  boiling  water, 
and  chlorohydric  acid  added  until  the  liquid  is  strongly  acid. 
On  cooling,  the  boracic  acid  crystallizes  in  elegant  tufts  of 
scaly  crystals,  and  is  purified  by  a  second  crystallization. 
Boracic  acid  is  a  white  pearly  substance  in  thin  scales  :  these 
have  a  feeling  like  spermaceti,  are  feebly  acid  to  the  taste, 
and  soluble  in  twelve  parts  of  boiling  and  in  fifty  parts  of 

387.  How  is  BOg  found  ?  Describe  the  Tuscany  lagoons.  Huw  are 
they  heated?  Whence  the  BO,?  388.  How  is  BO,  prepared  in  the 
Uboratoiy  ?    What  abe  its  properties  ? 
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eold  water.  A  boiling  saturated  solution  deposits  f  tbs  of  its 
acid  on  cooling.  The  crystals  contain  43  per  cent,  of  water. 
"Bj  heat  it  fuses  in  its  crystallization-water,  which  is  finally 
expelled,  and  the  acid,  when  heated  to  redness,  fuses  to  a 
clear  glass,  which  may  be  drawn  out  in  fine  threads.  This 
glassy  acid  loses  its  transparency  by  keeping  for  some  time. 
Boracic  acid  is  a  feeble  acid  in  solution,  but  it  expels  sul- 
phuric acid  from  the  sulphates  at  a  red  heat  and  forms  glass 
witb  oxyds  of  lead  and  bismuth,  of  very  high  refractive 
powers.  Alcohol  dissolves  boracic  acid,  and  the  solution, 
when  set  on  fire,  bums  with  a  peculiar  green  flame,  charac- 
teristic of  boracic  acid.  Hydrous  boracic  acid  is  volatile  by 
vapor  of  water,  but  the  glassy  acid  is  quite  fixed  at  the 
highest  temperatures.  Boracic  acid  and  the  borates  are 
much  used  as  fluxes,  to  promote  the  fusion  of  other  bodies. 

389.  Cklorid  of  Borcn^  BCl,,  is  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  chlorid  of  silicon.  It  is  a  colorless  cas  of  a  specifio 
gravity  of  4  09,  decomposed  by  water  into  cblorohydric  and 
boracic  acids. 

390.  Flvorid  of  Boron,  BF3. — This  gas  is  obtained  when 
we  heat  together  2  parts  of  fluor-spar  and  1  part  of  fused 
boracic  acid  in  a  vessel  of  porcelain  at  redness.  7B0a+ 
3CaF=3(Ca02B03)+BF,.  It  is  a  colorless,  suffocating 
gas,  strongly  acid,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  exceedingly 
greedy  of  it,  so  that  it  even  carbonizes  organic  substances  to 
obtain  it,  in  the  manner  of  sulphuric  acid.  Water  dissolves 
700  or  800  times  its  volume  of  this  gas. 

If  fluor-spar,  boracic  acid,*  and  concentrated  sulphurio 
acid  are  heated  together  in  a  glass  retort,  a  gas  of  a  brownish 
color,  very  acid,  and  breaking  on  the  air  in  white  fumes,  is 
obtained :  this  is  hydro-fluoboracic  acid.  It  must  be  collected 
over  mercury. 

CLASS  VI. 

HYDROGEN. 

E^ivaknt,  1.     Si/mhol,  H.     Deimfy,  0-0692. 

391.  History. — Hydrogen  was  first  described  as  a  dis- 
tinct substance  by  the  English  chemist  Cavendish,  in  1766, 
and  was  called  by  him  wJiammaUe  air.     It  had  previ<iu.sly 

^Vhat  di(<8olres  it?  What  U  characteristic  of  B0«?  How  does  heat 
•iF.'ct  it?  38U.  What  of  BCl.  ?  390.  What  of  fluorid  of  boron  ?  What 
of  tta  properties  ?    39L  What  is  the  history  of  hydrogen  ?   Its  eqaiyaleni? 
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been  confonnded  with  other  combnstible  gases,  several  of 
which  had  been  long  known.  Hydrogen  exists  abundantly 
in  nature  as  a  constituent  of  water,  and  also  of  nearlj  all 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  in  such  proportions  as  to 
form  water  when  these  bodies  are  burned.  It  is  named 
from  the  Greek  hudor,  water,  and  gennaoy  I  form. 

892.  Preparation, — ^This  gas  is  generally  prepared  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  sine  or  iron.  Zinc  is 
usually  preferred.  The  acid  is  diluted  with  four  or  five 
times  its  bulk  of  water;  and  the  operation  may  be  conducted 


Fig.  2r9. 

in  a  glass  retort,  or  more  conveniently  by  using  a  gas- 
bottle  a,  (fig.  279,)  containing  the  zinc  in  small  fragments, 
to  which  the  dilute  acid  is  tunied  through  the  tube-funnel 
h.  The  shorter  tube  /,  with  a  flexible  joint,  conveys  the 
gas  to  the  air-jar  standing  in  the  cistern  g.  No  heat  is  re- 
quired in  this  operation.  An  ounce  ot 
j^y^\^  WDO  yields  615  cubic  inches  of  hydro- 

^^^    >s^  gen  gas.     Zinc  is  readily  granulated, 

H^  '^    ^v  by  being  turned,  when  melted,  into 

JMB^^    y^im^       eold  water.     When   hydrogen  is  re- 
tmHHjl^^^    ^^  quired  in  large  quantity,  a  leaden  pot 
or  stone  jar,  properly  fitted,  and  hold- 
Fig.  280.  jj^g  ^  gallon  or  more,  is  used  to  contain 
the  requisite  charge  of  materials,  and  the  gas  is  stored  for 
use  in  a  gas-holder,  or  India-rubber  bag,  (fig.  280,)  (281.) 
393.     The  reaction  in  this  case  is  between  the  zinc  and 


How  does  it  exist  ?    892.  How  is  it  prepared  and  stored  ?    393.  Wbtl 
It  the  reaction  f 
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the  salphuric  acid»  tbe  hydrogen  of  the  latter  being  replaced 
by  the  zinc,  thus:  SO,.IJO+Zn  =  S03.ZuO+H. 
If  chlorobydric  acid  had  been  used,  the  reaction  is  still  more 
eiiiiplti,  thus:  HCl+Zn  =:ZnCl+H. 

Water  is  essential  to  the  rapidity  of  the  action,  by  dissolv 
ing  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  insoluble  in  strong  sulpha* 
ric  acid,  and  unless  removed,  immediately  arrests  the  prooesB. 

394.  Hydrogen  gas, 
when  obtained  from 
iron,  has  a  peculiar  and 
offensive  odor,  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  vola- 
tile oil  formed  from 
the  carbon  always  pre- 
sent in  iron.  That  pro- 
cured    from    zinc    is 

also  somewhat  impure.     _^ 

Traces  of  sulphuretted     ^==^  ^*^  ^^^ 

hydrogen  and  carbonic  ^' 

acid  are  usually  found  in  hydrogen,  from  impurity  in  the 
metals  employed ;  and  also  a  trace  of  both  iron  and  zinc  is 
raised  in  vapor,  and  gives  color  to  the  flame  of  common 
hydrogen.  Most  of  these  impurities  are  removed  by  pass- 
ing the  gas  through  a  second  bottle  cf,  (fig.  281,)  containing 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash.  Water  only,  in  d, 
removes  the  vapor  of  acid  found  usually  in  the  gas. 

395.  Properties. — Hydrogen  is  a  colorless,  inflammable 
gas  :  it  has  never  been  liquefied.  It  refracts  light  very  pow- 
erfully, and  has  the  highest  capacity  for  heat  of  any  known 
gas.  It  is,  when  quite  pure,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  and 
may  be  breathed  without  inconvenience  when  mingled  with 
a  large  quantity  of  common  air.  The  voice  of  a  person  who 
has  breathed  it  acquires  for  a  time  a  peculiar  shrill  squeak. 
It  cannot,  however,  support  respiration  alone,  and  an  animal 
plunged  in  it  soon  dies  from  want  of  oxygen.  Water  ab- 
sorbs only  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  pure 
hydrogen  gas.  Sounds  are  propagated  in  hydrogen  with 
but  little  more  power  than  in  a  vacuum. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  forms  of  matter^ 


How  is  water  neoefsary  to  it  ?  394.  What  renders  it  impure  ?  How 
ia  it  poriiled  ?  396.  What  are  the  properties  of  hydrogen  ?  How  as  ra- 
fpeots  resDiration  ? 
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being  flixtoen  times  lighter  than  oxygen,  and  fourteen  times 
and  a  half  lighter  than  ctmimnn  air.  100  cubic  inches  of  it 
weigh  only  2-14  grains.  Soap-bubbles  blown  with  it  rise 
rapidly  in  the  air  ;  and  it  is  often  employed  to  fill  balloons 
in  absence  of  the  cheaper  coal  gas.  A  turkey's  crop,  well 
cleansed,  makes  a  good  balloon  on  a  small  scale,  for  the 
class-room,  and  very  beautiful  small  balloons  (from  Ij^  to  5 
feet  diameter)  are  prepared  in  Paris  of  gold-beaters'  skin. 

89t>.  Hydrogen  is  the  most  attenuated  as  well  as  the^ 
lightest  form  of  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We 
have  reason  to  suppose  the  molecules  of  this  body  to  be 
Bmaller  than  those  of  any  other  now  known  to  us.  Dr. 
Faraday,  in  his  attempts  to  liquefy  hydrogen,  found  that  it 
would  h'ak  freely  with  a  pressure  of  27  or  28  atmospheres, 
through  stopcocks  that  were  perfectly  tight  with  nitrogen 
at  50  or  60  atnio.«»phere8.  This  extreme  tenuity,  together 
with  the  remarkable  law  of  diffusion  of  gases 
already  explained,  (147,)  renders  it  unsafe  to 
keep  this  gas  in  any  but  perfectly  tight  ves- 
sels. A  small  crack  in  a  bell-jar,  quite  too 
narrow  to  leak  with  water,  will  soon  render 
the  hydrogen  with  which  it  may  be  filled  ex- 
plosive. The  superiority  in  diffusive  power 
which  hydrogen  has  over  common  air,  is  well 
seen  in  what  is  called  Mr.  Gra hum's  diffusion 
tube,  of  which  a  figure  is  annexed.  A  glass 
tube,  II  or  12  inches  long,  (fig.  282,)  and  of 
convenient  size,  has  a  tight  plug  of  dry  plaster 

of  Paris  at  the  upper  end,  and  being  filled 

Fiff.  282.  ^^^^  ^^y  hydrogen  by  displacement  of  air,  and 
*  its  lower  end  put  into  a  glass  of  water,  the 
hydrogen  escapes  so  rj;«idly  through  the  plaster  plug,  that 
the  water  is  seen  to  rise  in  the  tube,  so  as  in  a  few  mo- 
ments t.0  replace  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hydrogen,  and 
the  remaining  portion  of  gas  is  found  to  be  explosive. 
Hydrogen  also  enters  into  combination  in  a  smaller  propor- 
tionate weight  than  any  known  body,  (238,)  and  consequent- 
ly has  been  chosen  as  the  unit  of  the  scale  of  equivalents. 


What  of  its  density?  Whnt  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches?  Wliat 
o«e  \»  innde  of  \lg  levity  ?  396.  What  is  the  tenuity  of  hydrogen  ?  Gif  e 
illustrations  from  Faraday  ?  What  is  Graliam's  diffusion  tube  ?  What 
•f  tiie  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  ?    Why  has  it  been  adopted  aa  uui^  ? 
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897.  Hydrogen  is  a  roost  eminenfljcorobtistible  gas,  tik. 
ing  fire  from  a  lighted  taper,  which  tM  instantly  extinguished 
bj  being  plunged  into  the  gas.  It  burns  with  a  bluish-white 
flame  aod  a  very  fiint  light.  A  dr)  bottle  with  hs  mouth 
downward  (fig.  283)  is  well  suited  to  collect  this  gas  by  dis- 
placement  of  air,  as  the  heavier  gases  are  collected 
by  the  reverse  position.  When  lighted,  the  gas 
bums  quietly  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle;  and 
the  extinguished  taper  may  be  relighted  by  the 
flame  at  the  mouth.  If  the  bottle  is  suddenly  re- 
versed after  the  gas  has  burned  awhile,  the  remain- 
ing gas,  being  mixed  with  common  air,  will  burn 
rapidly  with  a  slight  explosion.  Three  of  the  most 
remarkable  properties  of  hydrogen  are  thus  shown 
by  one  experiment,  viz.  its  extreme  levity,  its 
combustibility,  and  its  explosive  union  with  oxygen. 
If  this  gas  is  incautiously  mingled  with  common 
air,  or  much  more,  with  pure  oxygen,  a  severe  ex- 
plosion results  when  the  mixture  is  fired.  The  ^^*  ' 
eyes  or  limbs  of  inexperienced  operators  have  thus  too  often 
paid  the  forfeit  of  carelessness  by  the  explosion  of  glass  ves- 
sels. Particular  caution  is  required  not 
to  employ  any  gas  until  all  the  common 
air  is  expelled,  as  well  from  the  gene- 
rator, as  from  the  receiving-vessel  or  gas- 
holder. 

398.  Water  is  the  sole  product  of  the 
combustion  of  hydrogen.  The  production 
of  water  from  this  combustion,  and  cer- 
tain musical  tones,  are  neatly  shown  by 
an  arrangement  like  fig.  284.  The  gas  is 
generated  in  the  bottle  a,  and  a  perforated 
cork  at  the  mouth  has  a  small  glass  tube, 
from  the  narrow  end  of  which  the  stream 
of  hydrogen  is  lighted.  An  open  glass  tube 
Tig.  284.  j^  about  two  feet  long,  held  over  this  flame, 
is  at  once  bedewed  by  the  water  produced  in  the 
combustion,  and  a  musical  tone  is  also  generally 
heard.  This  arises  from  the  interruption  which  the 
flame  J^uffers  from  the  rapid  current  of  air  ascending    ^^' 

397.  Qire  'llastrntions  of  its  combustibility.  What  happons  if  it  if 
mixed  with  air  ?  What  eaation  is  required  ?  .398.  What  is  the  produot 
•f  itfl  eombostioii  ?    What  bappena  if  it  is  bamed  from  a  jet  in  a  tab«  ? 
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tbrough  the  tube,  causing  it  to  flicker,  and  being  moment 
arily  extinguishecl,  there  occnr  a  series  of  little  explosions, 
so  rapid  as  to  give  a  tone.  The  pitch  of  the  note  produced, 
depends  on  the  length  and  size  of  the  glass  chimney  (fig. 
285)  and  the  size  of  the  jet  of  hydrogen,  which  should  bo 
small.  If  the  jet  is  fitted  to  the  gas-holder,  we  can  modulate 
the  tone  by  resnlating  the  supply  of  gas  with  the  stopcock. 
The  little  gas  bottle  (%  284)  b  often  called  the  <<  philoso- 
pher's lamp." 

Compounds  of  Hydrogen  with  Oxygen. 

399.  There  are  two  known  compounds  of  hydrogen  with 
oxygen,  viz. : 

Water  (the  oxyd  of  hydrogen) HO 

Binoxyd  of  hydrogen H<^ 

The  first  of  these  is  the  most  remarkable  compound  known, 
whether  we  contemplate  it  in  its  purely  chemical  relations, 
or  in  reference  to  the  wants  of  man  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  globe. 

400.  Water, — ^The  student  has  already  become  familiar 
with  the  composition  of  water,  as  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen.  In  examining 
the  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  in  all  other 
chemical  investigations,  we  can  pursue  the  subject  either 
analytically  or  synthetically;  that  is,  we  can  either  form  the 
compounds  by  the  direct  union  of  the  elements,  or  we  can 
decompose  these  compounds,  and  thus  gain  a  knowledge  of 
their  constitution. 

The  simplest  case  of  the  decomposition  of  water  is  that 
where  metallic  potassium,  or  sodium,  is  employed.  The 
potassium,  from  its  great  affinity  for  oxygen, 
takes  it  from  the  water,  (fig.  286,)  and  the 
hydrogen  escaping,  is  burned.  If  sodium  is 
introduced  into  an  inverted  test-tube  under 

17-    vfiA        water,  the  hydrogen  is  collected.     The  reac- 

^*  ^®*-      tion  is  K+HO  =  KO+U. 

401.  The  voltaic  decomposition  of  water  (224)  is,  however, 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  to  this  point  which 

IIow  is  thia  explained  ?  309.  What  oomponnds  doei  hydrogen  fomi 
with  oxygen?  400.  What  of  the  conslitntion  of  water'  What  is  tht 
•implof t  owie  of  ita  deuompoaition  ?    Uc  w  does  potaaaiom  effect  thia  t 
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we  possess,  since  both  ele* 

mcnts  of  the  water  are 

evolved  in  a  pure  form 

and  in  exact  atomic  pro- 
portions bj  volume  and 

weight,  (fig.  287.)  In  fact, 

this  is  a  complete  eomeri- 

menium  crucisj  bcingboth 

analysis  and  synthesis ;  for 
+we  may  so  arrange   the 

single  tube  apparatus  (fig. 

288)  that  the  mixed  gases 
Fig.  287.  from  the  electrolysis  of 
water  may  be  fired  by  an  electric  spark, 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  volume  of  the 
mixture  has  been  collected.  A  complete 
absorption  follows  the   explosion,  and  ^^^'  ^^^' 

the  gases  again  go  on  collecting.  Platinum,  heated  very 
hot,  decomposes  water,  and  both  gases  are  evolved:  this 
happens  when  vapor  of  water  is  passed  through  a  tube  of 
platinum  heated  to  intense  whiteness. 

402.  What  potassium  and  sodium  accomplish  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  is  accomplished  by  iron,  only  at  a  red  heat. 
The  experiment  figured  in  fig.  289  was  devised  by  Lavoisier : 
an  iron  tube,  (as  a  gun- 
barrel,)  or  better  a  tube 
of  porcelain,  protected  by 
an  exterior  tube  of  iron, 
heated  in  a  furnace  to  full 
redness.  The  tube  contains 
clean  turnings  of  iron,  or 
better  a  bundle  of  clean 
iron  wire  of  known  weight. 
A  small  retort  a,  holding  a  Fig-  289. 

little  water,  is  boiled  by  a  spirit-lamp  at  the  moment  when  the 
tube  is  at  a  full  red-heat :  the  vapor  of  the  water  coming  into 
contact  with  the  heated  iron  is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  is 
retained  by  the  iron,  forming  oxyd  of  iron,  and  the  hydro- 
gen is  given  off  from  the  tube  /,  which  may  be  made  to 
conduct   it   to   the   pneumatic   trough.     For  every   eight 

401.  Wliat  of  the  voltaic  deoomposition  of  water  ?  How  does  platinam 
deeompose  water  ?  402.  Describe  Layoisier's  experiment,  fig.  289.  What 
becomes  of  the  ozjgen  ? 
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grains  of  weight  acquired  by  the  iron,  46  cubic  inches  of 
hydrogen,  weighing  one  grain,  have  been  evolved. 

408.  The  iron  in  this  ctnte  is  evidently  substituted  for  the 
hydrogen,  talking  its  place  with  the  oxygen  to  form  the  nzyd 
of  iron,  while  the  hydrogen  is  set  free.  The  oxjd  of  iron 
resulting-from  this  action,  is  the  same  black  oxyd  which  the 
smith  strikes  off  in  scales  under  the  hammer,  being  a  mix- 
ture of  pr<itoxyd  and  peroxyd.  This  case  of  affinity  is  an 
interesting  one,  because  it  is  seemingly  reversed  when,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  we  puss  a  stream  of  hydrogen  over 
oxyd  of  iron.  The  iron  is  then  reduced  to  the  metallic  state, 
and  water  in  produced.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  cited 
this  instance  (270)  while  spr^akingof  the  influence  of  quantity 
of  matter  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  chemical  changes 
which  might  tuke  place  among  bodies. 

Kefemng  to  the  case  (398)  of  sulphuric  or  chlorohydric 
acids  and  zinc,  we  cannot  fail  to  ob^serve  the  similarity  of 
the  two  oases  of  decomposition.  That  water,  or  the  oxyda- 
tion  of  a  base,  is  not  essential  to  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
is  conclusively  shown  in  the  case  of  e/r^  chlorohydric  acid 
(IIGl)  and  zinc,  which  evolve  hydrogen,  when  no  compound 
Gont4iining  oxygen  is  present:  HCi4-ZQ  =  ZnCl-f  H. 

404.  Zinc  and  iion  do  decompose  water  even  without  the 
aid  of  an  arid,  but  only  with  great  slowness,  and  the  action 
ceases  as  bo  n  as  the  metal  is  covered  by  the  coating  of  the 
oxyd  thus  formed,  which  protects  it  from  further  corrosion. 
A  dilute  acid  removes  this  coating  of  oxyd,  and  also  aids, 
no  doubt,  in  establishing  such  electrical  relations  as  to  make 
the  zinc  highly  electrrvpositivc.  That  this  is  the  fact  seems 
quite  probable,  because  j;ur^  zinc  is  hardly  affected  by  dilute 
acids,  and  we  have  already  noticed  the  effects  of  amalgama- 
tion (191)  in  rendering  the  zinc  incapable  of  decomposing 
water. 

Much  mystery  formerly  hung  over  this  case  of  chemical 
action,  which  is  quite  cleared  away  by  the  view  now  pre- 
sented. It  was  formerly  said  that  the  presence  of  an  acid 
in  water  with  zinc  disposed  the  zinc  to  decompose  the  water. 
This  is  what  was  meant  by  *'  disposing  affinity."  But  there 
can  be  no  oxyd  of  zinc  to  exert  this  influence  on  the  acid, 

40.3.  Wba^ifl  the  theory  of  the  process?  Why  is  this  an  interesting 
ease  of  affinity  ?  What  similarity  is  noticed  with  a  previous  case  f  404. 
What  of  the  slow  decomposition  of  water  by  kino  ?  What  view  waa  held 
formeriy  f    What  of  dispoiins  affinity  ? 
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until  tbe  water  is  decompoBed ;  so  that  the  idea  that  the 
acid  disposed  the  zidc  to  decompose  the  water  is  quite  futile. 

405.  The  real  nature  of  hydrmjen  was  for  a  long  time 
not  well  understood.  It  was  a^^sociated  with  oxygen  and 
cLlorine,  because  it  was  supposed  to  bear  tbe  same  relations 
to  chlorohydric  acid,  that  o.xjgen  bears  to  sulphuric  and 
chloric  acids.  It  is  now  known  that  hydrogen  is  roost  closely 
allied  to  the  metals,  partici2iii.ny  to  zinc  and  copper;  that 
the  chlorids,  iodids,  and  flaorids  of  hydrogen,  although  they 
possess  the  characters  which  we  assign  to  acids,  resemble  in 
xuany  respects  the  chlorids,  iodids,  &c.,  of  the  same  metals; 
that  in  fact,  hydrogen  is  a  metal  exceedingly  volatile,  proba- 
bly standing  in  that  respect  in  the  same  relation  to  mercury, 
that  mercury  does  to  platinum,  but  still  possessed  of  all  truly 
chemical  peculiarities  of  the  metallic  state,  and  no  more 
deprived  of  the  commonplace  qualities  of  lustre,  hardness, 
or  brilliancy,  than  is  the  mercurial  atmosphere  which  fills  the 
apparently  empty  space  in  the  barometer  tube.  (Dr.  Kane.) 
The  vapor  of  mercury,  and  of  other  volatile  metals,  is,  like 
hydrogen,  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity;  but  we 
cannot  on  this  account  deny  their  metallic  character.  Wo 
must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  hydrogen  may  yet,  by  suffi- 
cient cold  and  pressure,  be  made  fluid  or  solid,  when  doubt- 
less we  shall  see  its  r<>S(  mblance  in  physical,  as  well  as  we 
now  do  in  chemical  characters,  to  the  metals.  The  propriety' 
of  assigning  to  hydrogen  the  place  in  our  classification  which 
it  occupies,  will  thus  be  more  apparent  to  those  who  have 
usually  seen  it  placed  next  to  oxygen. 

406.  A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  will  never 
unite  under  ordinary  cireuiustances  of  temperature  and  pres- 
gtire ;  but  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark  through  them,  or 
the  application  of  red-hot  flame,  or  an  intensely  heated  wire, 
will  produce  an  explosive  union,  destructive  to  the  contain 
ing  vessel,  unless  the  gas  is  in  extremely  small  quantities. 
The  re-composition  or  synthesis  of  water,  was  proved  in  the 
experiment  in  the-single  cell  decomposing  apparatus,  (fig. 
2b8.)  If  that  explosion  had  taken  place  in  a  dry  vessel  ovei 
mercury,  the  interior  would  have  been  bedewed  with  moisture 
from  the  regenerated  water.     This  may  be  done,  as  in  fig. 

405.  W.  at  is  said  of  the  real  nature  of  hydrogen  ?  What  reasons  exist 
for  supposing  it  a  metal ?  406.  How  is  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  oxygan 
affected? 
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Dr.  Ure, 
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290,  where  a  strong  glass  tube 
t  is  divided  into  equal  parts, 
for  convenience  of  measuring, 
and  supported  firmly  in  the 
mercury  vase  v.  An  electrical 
spark  from  the  Leyden  vial  I  ia 
made  to  pass  through  the  gas- 
eous mixture  by  means  of  the 
platinum  wires  |>  soldered  into 
the  walls  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  an  eudiometer,  some 
allusion  to  which  was  made  in 
832.  Hydrogen  furnishes  us 
the  most  convenient  means  of 
analysis  of  gases  containing 
oxygen,  by  combining  with  it 
to  form  water.  In  eudiometri- 
cal  analysis  it  is  always  from 
the  volume  that  the  result  of 
the  analysia  is  deduced,  and  not, 
Fig.  290.  IU3  iQ  case  of  solids,  from  the 

A  very  good  form  of  eudiometrical  tube  is  that  of 
(fig.  291.)  It  is  a  graduated  tube,  closed  as  before 
at  one  end,  and  bent  on  itself  When  used, 
it  is  filled  with  dry  mercury,  by  placing 
it  horizontally  in  the  mercury  trough.  A 
portion  of  the  gaseous  mixture  to  be  de- 
tonated is  then  introduced,  the  thumb 
placed  over  the  open  end,  and  all  the  mix- 
ture adroitly  transferred  to  the  closed  limb. 
The  mercury  is  made  to  stand  at  the  same 
level  in  both  limbs,  by  forcing  out  a  por- 
tion with  a  glass  rod  thrust  in  at  the  full 
side.  These  adjustments  being  made,  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  mixture  is  read  on  the 
graduation,  and  while  the  thumb  is  firmly 
held  over  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  an 
electrical  spark  is  made  to  explode  the 
gases.     The  air  between  the  thumb  and 


Describe  fig.  290.    How  is  hydrogen  useful  in  gas  analysis  ?    What  if 
Cre's  eudiometer f    How  is  it  used? 
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the  mercury  acts  like  a  sprinjj;  to  break  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion ;  aud  afterward,  on  removing  the  thumb,  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  forces  the  mercury  into  the  shorter  leg, 
to  supply  the  partial  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  union  of  the 
gases.  Proper  allowances  being  made  for  temperature  and 
pressure,  the  quantity  of  residual  gas  is  read  on  the  gradua- 
tion, and  a  calculation  can  then  be  made*  of  the  amount  of 
oxygen  present.  If  the  gas  contains  carbon,  carbonic  acid 
would  be  formed,  and  must  be  absorbed  by  potash  solution. 

407.  VoUd!$  eudiometer,  represented  in  fig.  292, 
is  a  very  complete  instrument  for  gas  analyses 
over  the  pneumatic-trough.  In  this  instrument 
the  explosion  is  made  in  a  thick  glass  tube  A  B, 
into  which  the  electrical  spark  is  passed  by  t.  The 
graduated  measure  p  screws  into  the  funnel  D,  and 
is  used  to  measure  the  portion  of  gas  to  be  deto- 
nated, which  is  poured  in  by  the  funnel  C  at 
bottom.  Before  use,  the  tube  P  is  removed,  the 
cocks  R  and  S  are  both  opened,  and  the  whole  in- 
strument sunk  in  the  cistern  until  it  is  entirely  full 
of  water.  The  cock  R  is  then  shut,  the  portion 
of  gas  measured  in  P  and  introduced  by  C,  the  cock 
8  closed,  and  explosion  made.  If  any  residue  re- 
mains, its  quantity  is  measured  by  opening  R, 
when  it  rises  into  P,  previously  filled  with  water, 
and  its  quantity  is  read  off  on  the  graduation. 
The  metallic  strap  p  serves  as  a  communication 
for  the  electric  cireuit,  and  also  as  a  scale  of  equal 
parts  for  ruder  measurements  of  gas.  This  instru- 
ment is  well  adapted  for  rapid  class  illustration, 
in  the  lecture  room,  and  is  applicable  in  all  eu- 
dionietrical  experiments  in  which  gaseous  analysis 
is  to  be  performed  by  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  For 
accurate  research,  the  beautiful  eudiometer  of 
Regnault  is  the  most  reliable  instrument. 

408.  The  explosion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  when 
mingled  in  atomic  proportions,  is  very  severe,  and  can  be 
performed  safely  only  on  very  small  volumes  of  the  gases, 
or  in  strong  vessels  of  metal.  The  ingenuity  of  the  demon- 
strator will  devise  many  instructive  and  amusing  experi- 

U'm  is  the  carbonic  acid  removed?  407.  What  is  Volta's  eudiometer? 
How  is  it  used  ?  408.  What  illustrations  are  given  of  the  severity  of  th* 
explosion  of  ozjgen  and  hydrogen  1 

16 


fig.  292. 
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ments  depending  on  the  explosion  of  this  mixture.  The 
gas-pistol,  and  hydrogen-gun,  ('fig.  293,)  a  hlad< 
der  filled  and  fired  from  a  pin-bole  or  by  an 
electric  spark,  soap-bubbles,  and  other  familiar 
>  illustrations,  all  give  evidence  of  the  energy  of 
the  action  by  which  water  is  formed  from  the 
union  of  its  elements.  The  explosion  is  probably 
due  to  the  rush  of  air  consequent  on  the  sudden 
expansion  and  immediate  condensation  of  a  vo- 
Fig.  293.  lume  of  steam  formed  at  the  most  intense  heat 
which  can  be  produced  by  art. 

The  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  can,  however,  be  ef- 
fected slowly  and  quietly,  without  any  explosion  or  visible 
combustion.  This  is  accomplished  by  passing  the  mixed 
gases  through  a  tube  heated  below  redness ;  and  at  a  still 
lower  temperature,  if  the  tube  contains  coarsely  powdered 
glass  or  sand.  We  see  in  this  case  an  instance  of  that  re- 
markable phenomenon  called  *' surface  action/'  (251)  be- 
fore alluded  to. 

409.  Professor  Dobereiner,  of  Jena,  observed,  in  1824, 
that  platinum  in  the  state  of  fine  division,  known  as  spongy 
platinum,  would  cause  an  immediate  union  of  these  gases. 
A  drop  of  strong  chlorid  of  platinum  evaporated  on  writing 
paper,  and  the  paper  burned,  gives  platinum  in  that  state, 
and  such  a  pellet  of  paper  may  be  prepared  in  an  instant 
and  used  to  fire  hydrogen.  The  common  instrument 
employed  for  lighting  tapers  is  made  by  taking  advantage 
of  this  principle.  A  little  spongy  platinum  is  formed  into 
a  ball,  and  mounted  on  a  ring  of  wire  (fig.  294) 
which  slips  within  the  cup  d  on  the  top  of  gas- 
holder a  (fig.  295.)  The  gas  is  generated  by  the 
action  of  dilute  acid  in  the  outer  vessel  a  on  a 
lump  of  zinc  z  hanging  in  the  inner  vessel  /,  and 
is  let  out  at  pleasure  by  the  cock  c,  issuing  in  a 
stream  on  the  spongy  platinum.  The  latter  is  at  once 
heated  to  redness  by  the  stream  of  hydrogen,  which  is  con- 
densed within  its  pores  to  such  a  degree  that  it  combines 
with  a  portion  of  oxygen,  always  present  in  the  sponge  by 
atmospheric  absorption.  The  union  of  these  gases  is  attended 
by  intense  heat,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  platinum  at  once 
glows  with   redness,  aud  the  hydrogen  is  inflamed.     After 

How  is  this  union  effected  slowly  ?  409.  What  was  the  obsenration  of 
Dobereiner  ?    Describe  the  hydrogen  lamp  ? 


Fig.  294. 
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some  time  the  sponge  loses  this  property  to 

&  eertaiD  extent,  but  it  is  again  restored  by 

l)e]ng  well  ignited.  When  the  spongy  pla- 
tinum is  mixed  with  clay  and  sal-am moniao 
made  into  balls  and  baked,  its  effects  are  less 
intense,  and  such  balls  are  often  used  in  analy- 
sis to  cause  the  graduH  combination  of  gases. 
Faraday  has  shown  that  clean  slips  of  pla- 
tinum foil,  and  even  of  gold  and  palla- 
dium, can  effect  the  silent  union  of  hydro- 1 
gen  and  oxygen.  For  this  purpose  the  pla- 
tinum is  cleaned  in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  washed 
thoroughly  with  pure  water,  and  hung  in  a  jar 
of  the  mixed  gases.  Combination  then  takes  place  so  ra- 
pidly as  to  cause  at  every  instant  a  sensible  plevation  of  the 
water  in  the  jar.  If  the  metal  is  very  thin,  it  sometimes 
becomes  hot  enough  during  the  process  of  combination  to 
glow,  and  even  to  explode  the  gases. 

410.  The  same  effect  of  platinum  in  causing  combination 
is  seen  in  other  bodies  besides  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Seve- 
ral mixtures  of  carbon  gases  will  act  with  platinum  in  the 
same  way ;  and  the  vapors  of  alcohol  or  ether 
may  be  oxydized  by  a  coil  of  platinum  wire 
hung  from  a  card  in  a  wineglass  (fig.  296) 
containing  a  few  drops  of  either  of  these 
fluids.  The  coil  of  wire  is  heated  to  red- 
ness in  a  lamp,  and,  while  still  hot,  is  hung 
in  the  glass ;  it  then,  if  air  has  free  access, 
retains  its  red-hot  condition  as  long  as  any 
vapor  of  ether  or  alcohol  remains.  In  this 
case,  only  the  hydrogen  of  the  ether,  or  al- 
cohol, is  oxydized,  and  the  carbon  is  unaf-  Fig.  296. 
fected ;  a  peculiar  irritating  acid  vapor  is  given  off,  which 
affects  the  nose  and  eyes  unpleasantly.  Little  balls  of  pla- 
tinum sponge  suspended  over  the  wick  of  an  al-  f\ 
cohol  lamp  will,  in  like  manner,  glow  for  hours  I 
after  the  lamp  is  extinguished.  A  spirit-lamp  fed 
with  alcoholic  ether  will  cause  the  coil  of  pla^- 
num  wire  (fig.  297)  to  fflow  for  hours  in  the  same 
way,  constituting  what  has  been  called  the  aphlo- 
gistic  lamp. 


Fig.  297. 


What  bM  Fatad*7  shown  on  thia  point  f    410.  How  does  pUtiiMia 
Aet  on  Tapon  ?    What  is  the  aphlogiatic  lamp  1 
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411.  The  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  of  Hare  eoables  ike 
cliemist  to  use  safely  d^e  intense  heat  produced  by  the  com* 
bustion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Li  Dr.  Hare's  instm- 
ment  the  two  gases  were  brought  from  separate  gas-holderb 
and  mingled  only  in  the  moment  of  contact.  The  flame  of 
the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  differs  from  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
or  candle  by  being,  so  to  speak,  a  coni  of  aerial  matter  en- 
tirely ignited  in  every  part,  while  the  flame  of  a  candle  is 

ignited  only  on  the  outside, 
(460.)  The  structure  of 
the  jet  contrived  by  Profes- 
sor Daniell  illustrates  this, 
Fig.  298.  where  the  oxygm  tube  o  is 

^  t      Been  (figure  298)  to  pass 

through  that  caxjying  the  hydrogen,  H.  Thus  the  combus- 
tible gas  is  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  to  burn  it  both  from 
the  air  and  from  the  instrument.  The  jet  may  be  pro- 
vided with  a  cock  (fig.  299)  and  connected  with  the  gas- 
holders by  two  flexible  pipes  attached  at  0  and  H.  The 
o 


Fig.  2»9. 


Fig.  301. 


Fig.  300. 

gas-holders  may  conveniently  be, 
made  of  impervious  caoutchouc  doth, 
arranged  with  pressure  boards,  and 
weights  as  in  fig.  300,  an  arrange- 
ment which  admits  of  convenient 
transportation  and  dispenses  with 
the  use  of  water.  The  gas  is  ad- 
mitted and  expelled  by  the  flexible 
pipes  p  and  controlled  by  the  cooks  r. 
The  effects  of  the  compound  blow- 
pipe may  also  be  safely  produced 
by  passing  a  stream  of  oxygen  from 
a  gas-holder  (fig.  301)  through  the 


411.  Wliat  if  Hare's  blowpipe  ?  How  does  its  flame  differ  firom  common 
flames?   HowisUiejetfig.298ooiistnioted7  How  an  Uie  gases  disputed? 
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fliune  of  a  spirit-lsiDp  to.    Tbe  jet  is  rejpilated  by  the  cook 
i,  while  the  lamp-flame  supplies  the  hydrogen. 

412.  The  mixed  gases,  in  atomic  proportions,  are  some- 
times  forced  by  a  condensing  syringe  into  a  Tery  strong 
metallic  box,  from  which  they  issue  by  their  /^">^ 

own  elasticity.  To  prevent  the  danger  of  %f"  "^ 
explosion,  a  contrivance  is  employed  called  ^^ 
'*  Hemming's  safety  tube."  This  is  a  brass  fe^ 
tube,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  filled  with  fine 
brass  wire,  closely  packed,  and  having  a  coni- 
cal rod  of  brass  forcibly  driven  into  their 
centre,  by  which  the  wires  are  very  closely 
crowded  together.  This  forms  in  fact  a  great 
number  of  small  metallic  tubes,  through  which 
the  gas  must  pass.  It  is  a  property  of  such 
small  tubes  entirely  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
flame  as  we  shall  presently  see.  (Safety 
lamp  of  Davy,  464.)  The  jet  is  screwed  to  < 
one  end  of  this  tube,  and  the  other  end  is 
connect<ed  with  the  holder  of  the  mixed  gases.  Fig.  302. 
Several  severe  explosions,  it  is  said,  have  occurred,  even  with 
all  these  precautions;  so  that  if  the  mixed  gases  are  used 
at  all,  it  should  only  be  in  a  bag  or  bladder,  the  bursting 
of  which  can  be  attended  with  no  danger. 

413.  The  efiects  of  the  compound  blowpipe  are  very 
remarkable.  In  the  heat  of  its  focus  the  most  refractory 
metals  and  earths  are  fused,  or  dissipated  in  vapor.  Plati- 
num, which  does  not  melt  in  the  most  intense  furnace  of  the 
arta,  here  fuses  with  the  rapidity  of  wax,  and  is  even  vola- 
tilized. Even  those  metallic  oxyds,  as  lime,  magnesia,  and 
alumina,  which  are  entirely  infusible  in  any  other  artificial 
heat,  yield  to  this  focus.  By  the  adroit  management  of  the 
keys,  which  a  little  practice  soon  teaches,  we  can  either  re- 
duce metallic  oxyds,  or  oxydize  substances  still  more  highly. 
The  flame  of  the  mixed  gases  falling  on  a  cylinder  of  pre- 
pared lime,  adjusted  to  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror,  pro- 
duces the  most  intense  artificial  light  known.  This  is  what 
is  called  the  Drummond  light.  It  is  extensively  employed  in 
distant  night-signals;  and  can  be  seen  farther  at  sea  than  any 


412.  How  are  the  mixed  gMee  burned  safelj?  What  is  Hemming'i 
lafetj  Jet?  413.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  eompoond  blowpiim* 
Whftt  U  the  Drummond  light  7 
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other  light.  It  is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  sun's  light 
in  optical  experimeuts.  The  galvanic  f<icu»  alone,  among 
artificial  sources  of  light,  surpasses  it,  (200.)* 

ffUtory  of  Water, 

414.  Water,  when  pure,  is  a  colorless,  inodorous,  tasteless 
fluid,  which  conducts  heat  and  electricity  very  imperfecUj, 
refracts  light  powerfully,  and  is  almost  incapable  of  com- 
pression. We  have  already  made  so  much  use  of  water,  in 
illustration  of  the  laws  of  heat  and  of  chemical  combina- 
tion, in  the  former  part  of  this  volume,  that  the  student 
must  already  be  familiar  with  many  of  its  attributes.  Its 
greatest  density,  it  will  be  remembered,  (108,)  is  found  to 
be  at  SQ'^-d,  or,  more  exactly,  SO^'-Sd.  It  is  the  standard 
of  comparison  (33),  for  all  densities  of  solids  and  liquids. 
In  the  form  of  ice,  its  density  is  0*94,  and  at  32^  it  freezes. 
One  imperial  gallon  of  water  weighs  70,000  grains,  or  just 
ten  pounds.  The  American  standard  gallon  holds,  at 
^^^*%Z  Fahr.,  68,372  American  troy  grains  of  pure  distilled 
water.  One  cubic  inch,  at  60°  and  30  inches  barometer, 
weighs  252^^^^^  grains,  which  is  815  times  as  much  as  a  like 
bulk  of  atmospheric  air.  One  hundred  cubic  inches  of 
aoueous  vapor,  at  212°  and  30  inches  barometer,  weigh 
14 '96  grains,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  0*622.  Water 
boils  under  ordinary  circumstances  at  212°;  but  we  have 
seen  that  its  boiling  point  was  very  much  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  vessel.     It  evaporates  at  all  temperatures. 

415.  The  conversion  of  water  into  ice  is  attended  with 

LJ      ^K        2I»       Mflftgenic  attractions,  although 
-v^      *^l^        ^W^       ^"V^  the    resulting  forms   are 
FJfiT-  303.  rarely  visible.      But   in 

snow  we  often  see  beautifully  grouped  compound  crystals, 
resulting  from  the  union  of  forms  derived  from  the  hexago- 
nal prism.      Figure  303  gives  some  of  the  more  simple  of 

414.  What  are  the  propertiee  of  water  ?  What  the  temperatare  of  its 
greatest  density  ?  What  the  density  of  ice  ?  What  that  of  a  euMo 
inch  ?  of  a  gaUon  ?  of  its  vapor  ?  415.  What  is  said  of  the  orystallisa* 
lion  of  water? 


*  Mr.  B.  N.  Kent,  of  KewTork,  famishes  a  yeiy  efficient  and  oheapfom 
«f  eompoond  blowpipe,  with  gas-bags  and  Dnunmond  light  amtaratas. 
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Fig.  304. 


ttefie  forms.    The  laws  of  congelation  of  water  have  already 
Y»een  fully  explained,  123. 

416.  Pure  water  is  never  found  on  the  surface  of  tbe 
earth ;  for  the  purest  natural  waters,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
lea\e  always  a  visible  residue,  containing  small  quantities  of 
earthy  or  saline  matters  which  have  been  dissolved  from  the 
rocks  and  soil.  Moreover,  all  good  water — that  which  is 
fit  for  the  use  of  man — has  a  considerable  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  atmospheric  air  dissolved  in  it^  (332,)  and 
without  which  it  would  be  flat  and  unpalatable. 
A  jar  of  spring  water  placed  under  a  bell  on  the 
air-pump  (fig.  304)  will  appear  to  boil  as  the 
exhaustion  proceeds  from  escape  of  the  dissolved 
air.  It  is  upon  this  air  that  the  fish  and  other  water- 
breathing  animals  depend  for  life ;  and  conse- 
quently, when  a  vessel  containing  fish  is  placed 
on  the  air-pump  and  the  air  exhausted,the  fish  are 
seen  soon  to  give  signs  of  discomfort,  (fig.  .305,) 
and  will  die  if  the  operation  is  continued. 
Many  mineral  springs,  besides  the  saline 
matters  they  hold  in  solution,  are  highly 
charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  other  gases  derived  from 
chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  beds 
from  which  they  flow. 

Pure  water  can  be  procured  only  by 
distillation,  and  it  is  a  substance  of  such 
indispensable  importance  to  the  chemist, f 
that  every  well-furnished  laboratory  is  pro- 
vided with  means  for  its  abundant  prepa- 
ration. A  copper  still,  well  tinned,  and  connected  with  a 
pure  block-tin  worm  or  condenser,  answers  very  well  to  pro- 
duce the  common  supply.  But  very  accurate  operations 
require  it  to  be  again  distilled  in  clean  vessels  of  hard  glass. 

417.  The  solvent  powers  of  water  far  exceed  those  of 
any  other  known  fluid.  Nearly  all  saline  bodies  are,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  dissolved  by  water,  and  heat  generally 
aids  this  result.  In  the  case  of  common  salt,  however, 
and  u  few  other  bodies,  cold  water  dissolves  as  much  as  hot. 

What  depends  on  the  presence  of  air  in  the  water  ?  What  other 
gases  are  found  in  it?  How  is  pure  water  obtained  ?  416.  What  fo- 
reign substances  arc  found  in  water  ?  Uow  is  the  air  in  water  shown  T 
Why  important  to  animal  life?  417.  Whatare  the  sol  vent  powers  of  wtter? 
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The  BoWent  powers  of  pure  water  are  generally  greater 
than  those  of  common  water. 

Gases  are  nearly  all  absorbed  or  dissolved  in  cold  water, 
and  some  of  them  to  a  very  great  extent,  while  others,  as 
hydrogen  and  common  air,  very  slightly. '  Hot  water  dis- 
solves many  bodies  which  are  quite  insoluble  in  cold, 
especially  when  aided  by  small  portions  of  alkaline  matter. 
The  waters  of  the  hot  springs  in  Iceland  and  Arkansas  de- 
posit much  silicious  matter  before  held  in  solution ;  and  Dr. 
Turner  found  that  common  glass  was  dissolved  in  the  cham- 
ber of  a  steam-boiler  at  300°,  and  stalactites  of  silica  were 
formed  from  the  wire  basket  in  which  the  glass  was  sus- 
pended. 

418.  Water  always  absorbs  the  same  volume  of  a  given 
gas,  whatever  may  be  its  density :  thus,  of  carbonic  acid, 
of  ordinary  tension,  it  dissolves  its  own  volume ;  it  would  do 
no  more  if  the  gas  were  reduced  to  half  its  first  density ;  and 
it  dissolves  the  same  volume  when  the  pressure  is  at  30 
atmospheres.  Hence  water  which  has  absorbed  gases  under 
pressure,  parts  with  them  in  effervescence  when  that  pressure 
is  removed.  Again,  if  a  mixture  of  gases  is  present  at  a 
given  tension,  water  absorbs  of  each  the  same  volume  as  it 
would  take  up  if  only  that  one  was  present.  Such,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  gases  of  the 
atmosphere,  (332.)  Gases  dissolved  in  water  are  all  ex- 
pelled by  boiling.  If, 
therefore,  we  would 
know  what  volume 
of  a  given  gas  was 
dissolved  in  water, 
the  fact  is  accurately 
determined  by  boiling 
a  measured  quantity 
in  a  flask  quire  full, 
as  in  figure  306,  and 
conveying  the  escap- 
ing gas  by  a  bent  tube 
(also  previously  filled 
with  water)  to  a  gra- 
duated   jar    on    the 


Fig.  306. 


Wbat  of  the  action  of  hot  water?  418.  What  volume  of  ga^ee  doef 
water  absorb  ?  Huw  does  pressure  aSect  this  ?  How  of  mixed  gases  ?  llow 
U  the  volume  of  gases  contained  in  water  determined?  Describe  fig.  30& 
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mercmial  cistern.    We  then  measure  the  Tolume  of  gas  ez« 
pelled  directly. 

419.  The  poteen  of  water  aa  a  chemical  agent  are  very 
Tarioos  and  important.  From  its  neutral,  mild,  and  salu* 
tary  character,  we  are  accA^med  to  regard  it  only  as  a 
negative  suhstance,  possessed  of  little  energy,  while  it  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  most  important  chemical  agents  in  our  pos- 
session. Besides  its  solvent  powers,  we  know  that  it  com- 
bines with  many  substances,  forming  a  large  class  of  hy- 
drates: hydrate  of  lime  and  potash  are  examples.  It  is 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  (820,)  essential  to  the  acid  properties 
of  common  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  nitric  acids,  acting 
here  the  part  of  a  much  more  energetic  base  than  in  the  hy- 
drates. It  forms  an  essential  part  in  the  composition  of 
many  neutral  salts,  and  can  be  replaced  in  composition  by 
other  neutral  saline  bodies;  while  as  water  of  crystallization 
it  discharges  still  another  important  and  distinct  function, 
the  crystalline  forms  of  many  salts  being  quite  dependent 
on  its  presence  in  atomic  proportions.  Of  organic  struc- 
tures, both  animal  and  vegetable,  it  forms  by  far  the  most 
considerable  constituent.  Its  vapor  at  high  temperatures 
displaces  some  of  the  most  powerful  acids,  as  Tilghmann  has 
shown,  in  his  patent  process  for  procuring  the  alkaline  bases 
by  decomposing  their  sulphates,  chlorids,  and  even,  to  some 
extent,  silicates,  by  vapor  of  water  at  a  high  temperature. 
Sulphate  of  lime,  for  example,  so  treated,  has  all  its  sul- 
phuric acid  driven  off  as  SOj^,  and  caustic  lime  is  left  behind. 
The  geological  importance  of  these  facts  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

420.  Peroxyd  or  Binoxyd  of  Hydrogen. — This  curious 
compound  was  discovered  in  1818,  by  M.  Thenard.  It  is 
obtained  in  decomposing  the  peroxyd  of  barium  by  as  much 
very  cold  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  (fluosilicic  or  phos- 
phoric acid  may  bo  used  as  well)  as  will  exactly  saturate 
the  base,  the  whole  being  precipitated  as  fluorid  of  barium. 
The  reaction  may  be  expressed  thus : 

P«rosydof  baiinm.    Fluohydric  aidd.    Fluorid  of  bariam.   PeroxTd  of  hydroffen. 

BaO,      +        HF       =       BaF      +         HO,. 
The  peroxjd  of  hydrogen  remains  dissolved  in  the  water, 
which  is  freed  from  the  insoluble  fluorid  of  barium  by  filtra-  ' 

419.  What  are  the  chemical  powers  of  water  ?  What  is  crystallisation* 
vater?  What  are  Tilghmann's  experiments?  420.  What  if  the  per- 
oxyd of  hydrogen  ?    How  procured  ?    Give  the  reaction. 
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tioDy  and  then  ovapnrated  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  by 
the  aid  of  the  ahsnrbins  power  of  sulphuric  acid. 

421.  Prnperfin. — The  properties  of  this  body  are  very 
remarkable.  When  as  free  from  water  as  possible,  it  is  a 
syrupy  liquid,  colorless,  almost  inodorous,  transparent,  and 
possessed  of  a  very  nauseous,  astringent,  and  disgusting  taste. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1463,  and  no  degree  of  cold  has  ever 
reduced  it  to  the  solid  form.  Heat  decomposes  it  with  effer- 
vescence and  the  escape  of  oxygen  gas.  It  can  be  preserved 
only  at  a  temperature  below  50^.  The  contact  of  carbon  and 
many  metallic  oxyds  decomposes  it,  often  explosively,  and 
with  evolution  of  light.  No  change  is  suffered  by  many 
bodies  which  decompose  it;  but  several  oxyds,  as  those  of 
iron,  tin,  manganese,  and  others,  pass  to  a  higher  state  of 
oxydation.  Oxyd  of  silver,  and  generally  those  oxyds 
which  lose  their  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature,  are  reduced 
to  a  metallic  state  by  this  decomposition.  When  diluted, 
and  especially  when  acidulated,  the  peroxyd  of  hydrogen  is 
more  stable.  It  is  dissolved  by  water  in  all  proportions, 
bleaches  litmus  paper,  and  whitens  the  skin.  None  of  its 
compounds  are  known,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  any  ten- 
dency to  combine  with  other  bodies. 

Compounds  of  Ht/drog&ii  with  the  11.  and  III.  Classes, 

422.  The  emineiktly  electro^sittve  character  of  hydrogen 
causes  it  to  form  well-characterized  and  analogous  com- 
pounds with  all  the  members  of  the  oxygen  group.  These 
binary  compounds  have  frequently  been  called  the  hydracids, 
in  distinction  from  those  acid  bodies  already  considered| 
which,  in  parity  of  language,  have  been  called  the  oxacids. 

It  is,  however,  more  in  accordance  with  facts  and  the 
principles  of  a  philosophic  classification,  to  look  upon  these 
bodies  as  having  in  reality  the  same  essential  characters  as 
the  chlorids,  bromids,  iodids,  &c.,  of  other  electro-positivo 
bases.  The  principles  of  our  nomenclature  require  these 
compounds  U)  be  called  after  their  electro-negative  elements, 
t.  e.  chlorohydric  acid,  bromohj/dric  acid.  Their  general 
formula  is  UR.  The  compounds  of  hydrogen  to  be  con- 
sidered under  this  head  are — 


421.  What  are  its  properties  ?  422.  What  are  the  hjdracids  ?  What 
▼iew  is  taken  of  their  coDstitution  ?  What  compounds  are  enumeiate^ 
a&der  this  head  ?    What  is  their  general  furmola  ? 
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Cbloro'^ydrio  add. HCl 

fimmohydric  acid HBr 

lodohjdric acid HI 

Flaobjdrie  acid HF 


9u1phydric  acid ifB 

Selenhydrio  acid IlSa 

Tellurliydric  acid UTe 


423.  Hyrfrogen  and  chlorine^  mingled  in  the  gasenns 
state,  combine  with  explosion  bj  the  touch  of  a  match, 
forming  chlorohjdric  acid.  The  rays  of  the  sun  effect  the 
same  result  instantaneously,  while  in  diffuse  light  combina- 
tion follows  in  a  gradual  manner  and  quietly.  In  the  dark, 
no  union  occurs,  showing  that  light  in  this  case  plays  the 
part  of  heat,  and  impresses,  as  we  shall  see,  a  peculiar  con- 
dition on  chlorine.  If  two  vessels  of  equal 
capac'ity  (fig.  307)  are  filled,  the  one,  A,  with 
drj  hydrogen,  the  other,  B,  with  dry  chlo- 
rine, by  displacement,  and  are  then  united, 
as  seen  in  the  figure,  on  exposing  tht^m  with 
precaution  to  the  sun's  direct  rjyi^,  an  im- 
mediate explosion  follows.  Dr.  Draper  has 
shown  that  chlorine  gas  which  had  been  ex- 
posed alone  and  dry  to  the  suu's  light  ac- 
quired the  power  of  forming  this  explosive  y.  ^^^ 
union  with  hydrogen,  even  in  the  dark,  and  **' 
retained  it  for  some  time;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  chlorine 
prepared  in  the  dark  manifests  no  avidity  for  hydrogen  un- 
less exposed  to  the  light.  This  fact  was  before  mentioned 
(288)  when  speaking  of  the  active  and  passive  conditions 
of  chlorine.  In  its  passive  stiite,  (as  prepared  in  the  dark,) 
it  actually  replaces  hydrogen  in  the  constitution  of  many 
organic  bodies,  or,  in  other  words,  a.ssumes  an  electro-posi- 
tive condition.  The  effect  of  the  sun's  light  is  to  confer  a 
new  state  upon  it,  probably  by  a  new  arrangement  of  its 
molecules^  by  which  its  character  is  completely  changed. 
It  then  apparently  becomes  highly  electro- negative. 

The  decomposition  of  water  by  chlorine  (288)  evinces  its 
strong  affinity  for  hydrogen.  Chlorine  thus  becomes  one 
of  the  most  powerful  oxydizlng  agents  known,  since  the 
nascent  oxygen  given  ofif  during  the  decomposition  of  water 
attacks  with  energy  any  third  body  which  may  be  present 
that  is  capable  of  combining  with  it. 

424.  Chlorohydrk  Mid,  HCL— If  the  experiment  (fig. 

423.  How  do  chlorine  and  hydrogen  act  when  mingled?  Describe 
fiR.  .307.  What  has  Draper  shown  ?  What  is  the  passive  state  of  chlo- 
rine ?  What  relation  has  it  in  this  stat^  to  organic  bodies  ?  On  what 
does  tha  decvinposition  of  water  by  chlorine  depend  ? 
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807)  is  placed  in  diffase  light,  the  green  color  of  the  gas  is 
seen  gradually  to  dimininh  and  finally  to  disappear  alto* 
gether ;  and,  on  opening  the  junction  beneath  mercury,  no  ab* 
sorption  occurs,  and  the  vessels  are  found  to  be  filled  with 
chlorohydric  acid  gas.  It  appears  therefore  that  this  acid  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  equal  volumes  of  the  constituent  gases 
without  condensation  Its  density  is  consequently  equal  to 
half  the  sum  of  the  united  densities  of  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen, X. c.  2-44  +  -069  =  2-509  -^-2  =  1  -254,  theoretical  den- 
sity of  chlorohydric  acid  gas.     Experiment  gives  1*2474. 

425.  Chlorohydric  acid  is  a  colorless,  acid,  irre^pirablo 
gas.  It  forms  copious  clouds  of  acid  vapor  with  the  moist- 
ure of  the  air,  very  suffocating,  and  irritating  the  eyes.  It 
extinguishes  a  lighted  candle,  and  is  not  decomposed  by 
electricity.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  which  at  32^  takes 
up  about  500  times  its  volume  and  acquires  a  density  of 
1-21.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  absorbs  less.  This  gas  is 
therefore  collected  over  mercury.  A  bit  of  ice  passed  up 
to  a  jar  of  it  on  the  mercury  cistern,  is  fused  immediately 
by  its  avidity  for  water,  a  dilute  solution  of  chlorohydric 
acid  results,  and  the  mercury  rises  to  fill  the  ^ar.  With  a 
pressure  of  over  26  atmospheres  it  becomes  a  oolorless  liquid, 
which  has  never  been  frozen. 

426.  Preparation. — For  experimental  purposes  in  the 
laboratory  it  is  suflicient  to  warm  the  utrong  commercial 
liquid  acid,  which  parts  with  a  large  portion  of  gas  at  a  gentle 

heat.     This  may  be  dried 

by  passing  it  through   a 

chlorid  of  calcium  tube. 

The  apparatus  thus  ai« 

ranged  is  shown  in  figure 

808.     The  concentrated 

acid  is  placed  in  c  and  its 

moisture  is  removed  by 

the   chlorid   of   calcium 

apparatus  a.    The  weight 

^'«-  ^®^-  of  the  gas  enables  us  to 

collect  it  by  displacement  of  air  in  dry  vessels  b.    For 

this  purpose  it  is  not  usually  requisite  to  dry  it. 

In  the  arts  it  is  always  obtained* from  the  decomposition 

424.  What  is  the  constitation  of  chlorohydric  «cid?  What  is  its  theo- 
retical eompositioD  and  doDsity  ?  Itf>  experimental  ?  425.  What  are  ifci 
properties?  How  noluble  in  water?  Uow  collected?  426.  How  ia  U 
prepared  for  experiment  in  tht  laboratory  ?    Describe  fig.  308. 
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of  common  salt,  (chlorid  of  sodium,  NaCl,)  by  sulpTitirio 
acid.  The  reaction  is  sufficiently  simple  :  NaCl  -f-  SO,. 
HO  =  (NaO.SO,)  +  HCl.  The  apparatus  employed  in 
this  process  is  shown  in 
fig.  809.  Common  salt 
is  placed  in  the  flask  a, 
provided  with  a  safety 
tube/ and  an  eduction 
tube  h.  The  sulphuric 
acid  for  decomposing  the 
salt  is  introduced  at 
pleasure  through /.  The 
action  is  aided  by  a  gen- 
tle heat  from  the  fur- 
nace below.  Thechloro- 
hydric  acid  is  rapidly 
evolved  and  passes  into 
c,  where  it  is  washed  by 
a  little  warm  water  and 
thence  bye  to  the  last 
bottle  d,  where  it  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  ice-cold 
water  which  it  contains. 
In  the  middle  bottle  is 
a  tube  g^  of  large  size 
and  open  at  both  ends, 


Fig.  809. 
its  lower  extremity  dips  into  the  wash-water.  This 
contrivance  prevents  the  accident  which  is  otherwise 
likely  to  happen  should  a  partial  vacuum  occur  in  a, 
from  a  cessation  of  the  action ;  when  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  the  fluid  in  d  would  carry  it  back  into 
Cy  and  finally  into  a.  The  safety  tube  (fig.  310)  at- 
tached to  the  flask  a  also  serves  to  prevent  this  acci- 
dent as  well  as  to  introduce  the  acid.  When  a  liquid 
is  poured  in  at  the  funnel-top,  it  must  rise  as 
high  as  the  turn,  before  it  can  pass  down  into  the 
flask,  and  a  portion  of  the  fluid  is  therefore  always 
left  behind  in  the  bend,  which  serves  as  a  valve 
against  the  entrance  of  air,  and  also  effectually  pre- 
vents an  explosion  of  the  flask  in  case  the  tube  of 
delivery  should  become  stopped.     This  simple  con 


0 


f 


Fig.  310. 


How  IB  it  procured  in  the  arts  ?    Give  the  reaction.    Describe  the  appit* 
f^iM,  fig.  309.    What  if  a  safety  tube  ?    Describe  fig.  310. 
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trivance  we  have  often  employed  but  have  not  before  ex* 
pbiiiied  its  action.  This  same  apparatus  may  be  employed  in 
making  solutions  of  all  the  absorbable  gases,  and  is  so  simple 
as  to  be  within  the  means  of  the  humblest  laboratory ;  the 
essential  parts  being  only  wide-mouthed  bottles,  glass  cubes, 
a  gas  bottle  or  flask,  and  corks. 

427.  Pure  chlorohydric  acid  is  procured  by  distilling  the 
commercial  acid.  The  distilling  apparatus  employed  for 
this  purpose  is  seen  in  fig.  311.  The  heat  is  applied  by  a 
sand-bath  beneath  the  retort.  The  gas  given  off  is  absorbed 
by  a  little  water  placed  in  the  last  bottle,  which  is  connected 
by  a  bent  tube  with  the  two-necked  receiver.     If  the  corn- 


Fig.  311. 


mercial  acid  is  diluted  by  water  until  it  has  the  specific  gra- 
vity I'll,  it  no  longer  evolves  acid  fumes  when  heated,  and 
the  fluid  distilled  has  the  same  density  as  that  in  the  retort, 
retaining  16  equivalents  of  water. 

428.  Properties, — Liquid  chlorohydric  acid  is  a  colorless, 
highly  acid,  fuming  liquid,  having  when  saturated  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-247  :  it  then  contains  42  parts  in  a  hundred  of 
real  acid.  Its  purity  is  tested  by  its  leaving  no  residue  on 
eviiporating  a  drop  or  two  on  clean  platinum,  and  by  its 
giving  no  milkiness  when  a  solution  of  ehlorid  of  barium  is 
added  to  it,  (due  to  sulphuric  acid.)  Neutral iz»ni  by 
ammonia,  it  ought  not  to  become  black   when  hydrosul- 

427.  How  obtained  pure?  Describe  fig.  311.  At  what  density  does  it 
dititill  uiichunged?  428.  What  ore  the  properties  of  the  iiqaid  acid? 
What  ari)  tests  of  its  purity  ? 
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pburet  of  ammonium  is  added,  (due  to  iron.)  This  acid  is 
an  electrolyte,  and  is  also  decomposed  by  ordinary  elec- 
tricity. A  mixture  of  luuriatic  acid  gas  with  oxygen,  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  produces  water  and  chlorine.  The 
commercial  acid  is  always  impure,  and  colored  yellow  by 
free  chlorine,  iron,  and  organic  matters. 

7V«fo. — A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  detects  the  pre- 
sence of  a  soluble  cblorid,  or  of  chlorohydric  acid, 
by  forming  with  it  a  whit«s  curdy  precipitate  of 
chlorid  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia, 
but  insoluble  in  acids  or  wat^r.  A  rod  a,  if  dip- 
ped in  ammonia  and  held  over  a  glass  containing 
chlorohydric  acid,  gives  off  a  dense  white  cloud 
of  chlorid  of  ammonium.  ^ig-  312. 

429.  The  uses  of  chlorohydic  acid  are  very  numerous. 
Its  decomposition  by  oxyd  of  manganese  affords  the  easiest 
mode  of  procuring  chlorine,  (282.)  It  dissolves  a  great 
number  of  metals  and  oxjds,  forming  chlorids,  from  which 
these  metals  may  be  obtained  in  their  lowest  state  of 
oxydation.  In  chemical  analysis  and  the  daily  operations 
of  the  laboratory  it  is  of  indispensable  use. 

Chlorohydric  acid  is  made  in  the  arts  in  immense  quanti- 
ties, especially  in  England,  where  the  carbonate  of  soda  is 
largely  made  from  common  salt  (chlorid  of  sodium)  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  Mingled  with  half  its  own 
volume  of  strong  nitric  acid,  it  makes  the  deeply  colored, 
fuming,  and  corrosive  aqua-regia.  This  mixed  acid  evolves 
much  free  chlorine,  which  in  its  nascent  state  has  power  to 
dissolve  gold,  platinum,  &c.,  forming  chlorids  of  those 
metals,  and  not  nitromuriates  as  was  formerly  supposed. 
As  soon  as  all  the  chlorine  is  evolved,  this  peculiar  power 
of  the  aqua-regia  is  lost. 

430.  Bramoliydric  Acid,  HBr,  Bromid  of  Hydrogen, — 
Hydrogen  and  bromine  do  not  act  upon  each  other  in  the  gase« 
ous  state,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  sun's  light;  but  a  red  heat 
or  the  electric  spark  causes  union— only  among  those  parti- 
cles, however,  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  heat, 
the  action  not  being  general.  Bromohydric  acid  may  bo 
prepared  by  the  reaction  of  moist  phosphorus  on  bromine  in 
a  glass  tube  (fig.  313.)    The  gas  given  off  must  be  collected 


What  tests  are  named  ?   429.  AT  bat  are  its  uses  ?  What  is  aquo-regia  T 
430.  Wbab  is  bromohydric  acid  ?    How  prepared  ? 
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over  mercury.  It  is  composed,  like  chlorohydric  acid,  of 
equal  volumes  of  ita  elements  not  condensed.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2*731,  and  it  is  condensed  by  cold  and  pressure 
into  a  liquid.  In  its  sensible  properties  it  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  chlorobydrio  acid.  Witb  the  nitrates  of  silver, 
lead,  and  mercury,  it  gives  white  precipitates  similar  to  tbc 
chlorids.  It  has  a  strong  avidity  for  water,  and  dissolves 
largely  in  it,  giving  out  much  heat  during  the  absorption. 
The  saturated  aqueous  solution  has  the  same  reactions  as  the 
dry  acid,  and  fumes  with  a  white  cloud  in  contact  with  air. 
It  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  free  bromine^  acquiring 
thereby  a  red  tint. 

431.  lodohydric  Acid, — This  body  may  be  formed  by 
the  direct  union  of  its  elements  at  a  red-heat,  but  ia 
more  easily  prepared  by  acting  on  iodine  and  water  with 
phosphorus,  by  which  means  the  gas  is  formed  in  large 
quantities.  The  action  of  phosphorus  and  iodine  is  violent 
and  dangerous,  but  may  be  regulated  and  made  safe  by 
putting  a  little  powdered  glass  between  each  layer  of  phos- 
phorus and  iodine,  (fig.  313.)  Phos- 
phoric acid  is  formeil  and  remains  in 
solution,  while  the  lodohydric  acid 
gas  is  given  out,  and  may  be  col- 
lected over  mercury,  or  dissolved 
in  water.  The  dry  gas  has  a  great 
avidity  for  water.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  4*443,  being  formed,  like 

f  the  lust  two  compounds,  of  one  vo- 
J.J    313  lume  of  each  element  uncondensed. 

Cold  and  pressure  reduce  it  to  a 
clear  liquid, which, atr— 60°  Fahr.,freezes  into  a  colorless  solid, 
having  fissures  running  through  it  like  ice.  It  forms  a  very 
acid  fluid  by  solution  in  water,  which  has,  when  saturated,  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*7,  and  emits  white  fumes.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  also  prepared  by  transmitting  a  current  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  through  water  in  which  free  iodine  is  sus- 
pended. The  gaa  is  decomposed,  sulphur  set  free,  and 
bydriudic  ucid  produced,  which  is  purified  from  free  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  by  boiling,  and  from  sulphur  by  filtration. 

432.  Properties, — The  aqueous  lodohydric  acid  is  easily 

431.  How  U  iodohjdrio  acid  prepared  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  How 
L  its  aqueous  solution  prepared  ? 
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decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  air,  iodine  being  set  free. 
It  forms  characteristic,  highly  colored  precipitates  with 
most  of  the  metals,  particularly  with  lead,  silver,  and 
mercury.  Bromine  decomposes  it,  and  chlorine  decomposes 
both  hydrobromio  and  hydriodic  acids,  thus  showing  the 
relative  affinities  of  these  bodies  for  hydrogen.  This  acid 
is  a  valuable  reagent;  its  presence  in  solution  is  easily 
detected  by  a  cold  solution  of  starch,  which,  with  a  few 
drops  of  strong  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  instantly  gives  the 
fine  characteristic  blue  of  the  iodid  of  starch. 

483.  Fluohydric  acid  is  obtained  from  the  decomposition 
of  fluor-spar  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  operation  must 
be  performed  in  a  retort  of  pure  lead,  silver,  or  platinum, 
and  requires  a  gentle  heat.  Fig.  314  shows 
)the  form  of  retort  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
junction  of  the  head  and  body  is  made  tight 
by  a  lute  of  gypsum  and  water,  fcv  , 
fl^^  as  any  lute  containing  silica  ^^ 

l^B  will  bo  attacked  by  the  fluohy- 

^^  dric  acid.     The  sulphate  of 

Fig.  3li.  ijjjjg  resulting  from  the  action 
forms  a  solid  insoluble  muss  in  the  body  of 
the  retort :  hence  the  necessity  of  so  largo  an 
opening.  The  fluohydric  acid  resulting  is 
condensed  in  a  large  tube  of  lead,  bent  as  in  Fig.  315. 
fig.  315,  so  as  to  enter  a  refrigerant  apparatus :  at  one  end  it 
is  luted  to  the  beak  of  the  retort,  at  the  other  is  narrowed 
to  a  small  aperture.     The  reaction  is  expressed  as  follows : 

^m^.'  SuLacld.  SuLlime.  f^t^l 

CaP      +     SO,.HO    =    SO,.CaO    +       HF 

The  fluor-spar  employed  should  be  quite  free  from  silica 
and  sulphur. 

434.  Properties. — Concentrated  fluohydric  acid  is  a  gas 
which  at  32^  is  condensed  into  a  colorless  ^uid,  with  a  den- 
sity of  1069.  Its  avidity  for  water  is  extreme,  and  when 
brought  in  contact  with  it,  the  acid  hisses  like  red-hot  iron. 
Its  aqueous  solution,  as  well  as  the  vapor  of  the  acid,  attack 
glass  and  all  compounds  containing  silica  very  powerfully.   It 

4S3.  What  are  its  characters?  433.  How  is  fluohjdrio  acid  yt^ 
pared  ?  Describe  the  apparatus,  fig.  314.  What  is  the  rsaetion  ?  484« 
What  ut  its  properties  ? 
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is  often  used  in  the  laboratory  for  marking  test-bottles  or  grv 
duated  measures,  or  biting  in  designs  traced  in  wax  on  tho 
surface  of  glass  plates.  It  is  a  powerful  acid,  with  a  very 
Bour  taste,  neutralizes  alkalies,  and  permanently  reddens  blue 
litmus.  On  some  of  the  metals  its  action  is  very  powerful; 
it  unites  explosively  with  potassium,  evolving  heat  and  light 
It  attacks  and  dissolves,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  cer* 
tain  bodies  which  no  other  acid  can  affect,  such  as  silicon,  zir- 
oonium,  and  columbium.  Silicic,  titanic,  columbic,  and  mo- 
lybdic  acids  are  also  dissolved  by  it. 

Fluohydric  acid,  in  its  most  concentrated  form,  is  s  most 
dangerous  substance.  It  attacks  all  forms  of  animal  matter 
with  wonderful  energy.  The  smallest  drop  of  the  concen- 
trated acid  produces  ulceration  and  death,  when  applied  to 
the  tongue  of  a  dog.  Its  vapor  floating  in  the  air  is  very 
corrosive,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided.  If  it  falls,  even 
in  small  spray,  on  the  skin,  it  produces  an  ulcer,  which  it  is 
very  diflicult  to  cure.  For  this  reason  it  is  quite  inexpe- 
dient for  unexperienced  persons  to  attempt  its  preparation. 
By  using  a  weaker  sulphuric  acid,  however,  or  by  having 
water  in  the  condenser,  no  risk  is  incurred.  As  before  re- 
marked, it  attacks  silica  more  powerfully  than  any  other 
body.  This  fact  puts  us  in  possession  of  an  admirable  mode 
of  analyzing  silicious  minerals,  when  we  do  not  wish  to  fuse 
them  with  an  alkali. 

435.  Salphydric  Acid,  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, — When 

the  protosulphurct 
of  iron  or  the  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony 
is  treated  with  a  dilute 
acid,  effervescence 
occurs,  and  a  gas  is 
given  out  having  a 
most  disgusting,  fetid 
odor,  which  at  once 
reminds  us  of  the 
nauseous  smell  of  bud 
eggs.  This  process  is 
performed  in  the  evo- 
lution-bottle A,  (fig. 

What  its  utes  7  What  of  its  aafety  ?  How  does  it  act  on  the  organ»t 
What  is  its  great  aflhuty  ?  435.  What  is  hydro-mlphurio  aoid  ?  What  is 
Itg  oommon  name  ? 


Fig.  316. 
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S16)  in  wbich  a  portion  of  sulphnret  of  iron  is  acted  on  by 
dilate  sulphari^}  acid  turned  in  at  the  funnel-tube  b.  The  es- 
taping  gas  is  led  by  a  to  the  inverted  bottle.  This  operation 
should  be  performed  in  a  well-drawing  flue  or  in  the  open 
air.     The  reaction  is  PeS+SO,+  HO=PeO.SO,-f  HS. 

If  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  used,  heat  is  needed;  and  we 
must  employ  the  apparatus  fig.  317)  and  ohlorohydrio  in- 

0 


Fig.  317. 

ptead  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  mode  evolves  no  free  hydro- 
gen^ which  is  present  in  small  quantities  when  protosnl* 
phuret  of  iron  is  used.  This  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
one  of  the  most  useful  reagents  to  the  chemist,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  metallic  bodies. 

436.  Properties, — Sulphydric  acid  is  a  colorless  gas,  of  a 
dL<igu8ting  odor,  like  that  of  putrid  eggs.  Its  density  is 
1-191,  or  a  little  heavier  than  air.  It  is  liquefied  at  50® 
by  a  pressure  of  15  or  16  atmospheres,  and  at  — 122** 
Fahrenheit  it  freezes  into  a  white  confused  crystalline  solid| 
not  transparent,  and  which  is  much  heavier  than  the  fluid, 
sinking  in  it  readily.  Heat  partially  decomposes  it.  It 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  depositing  sulphur  on  the  interior 
of  the  bottle.  Sulphurous  acid  and  water  are  its  products 
of  combustion.  Mingled  with  li  volumes  of  oxygen  the 
combustion  is  complete,  no  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  there 

How  prepared?  Oiye  the  reaction.  Wh j  is  eulpbaret  of  antimonjr 
■omatimei  preferred  ?  436.  What  are  ita  properties  ?  Is  it  combustible  ? 
How  is  it  decomposed  t  How  modi  ozjgon  bami  it  7  What  aro  (bo  !>•- 
daott  of  oombustioo  7 
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is  a  shrill  explosion.  Strong  nitrio  acid  also  inflames  and 
burns  it.  Chlorine,  broniiDC,  and  iodine  also  decompose  it. 
Mingled  with  a  considerable  volume  of  air  in  contact  with 
organic  matter,  it  slowly  forms  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  true 
bat  feeble  acid. 

'Water,  if  cold,  and  recently  boiled,  dissolves  2i  or  3  times 
its  volume  of  sulphydric  acid.  Woulf 's  apparatus  (fig.  321) 
is  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  solution  has  the 
characteristic  smell  and  taste  of  the  gas  and  all  its  pro^ 
perties.  If  boiled  it  loses  all  its  gas,  and  if  kept  a  short 
time  it  becomes  troubled  from  precipitation  of  sulphur:  this 
is  due  to  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  solution  of 
sulphydric  acid  should  therefore  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bot- 
tles, quite  full.  This  solution  is  much  used  in  the  labora- 
tory. Added  to  solutions  of  metallic  salts 
it  throws  down  characteristic  precipitates, 
offering  to  the  chemist  an  easy  mode  of 
distinguishing  substances  or  of  separating 
them  from  one  another.  The  gas  passed 
directly  into  solutions  of  metals  as  in  fig. 
318,  answers  the  same  purpose.  Such  an 
Fig.  318.  apparatus  is  conveniently  kept  for  use, 

and  should  be  always  at  hand. 

437.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  many  mineral  springs,  giv- 
ing the  water  highly  valuable  medicinal  characters.  Many 
such  springs  in  this  country  are  much  resorted  to,  as  at  Sha- 
ron and  Avon,  N.  Y.^  and  the  sulphur  springs  of  Virginia. 
At  Lake  Solfatara,  near  Rome,  this  gas  is  given  off  copi- 
ously with  carbonic  acid.  The  disgust  at  first  felt  at  drink- 
ing these  nauseous  waters  is  soon  overcome,  and  those  patients 
who  take  them  in  large  quantity  soon  observe  the  gas  to 
penetrate  their  whole  system  and  exude  in  their  perspiration. 
Silver  coin,  and  other  silver  articles  in  the  pockets  of  such 
persons,  are  soon  completely  blackened  by  the  coating  of 
Bolphuret  of  silver  formed  on  their  surface. 

Although  salutary  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  is, 
even  when  present  in  the  air  in  only  a  small  quantity,  a 
deadly  poison  to  the  more  delicate  animals.  Numerous 
deaths  are  also  recorded  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  work 
in  vaults  and  sewers  where  it  abounds. 

How  lolabla  is  it  f  Will  the  lolution  remain  unchanged  ?  Why  not? 
487.  What  ii  iU  natoral  hlatofy  ?    How  does  it  affect  life  ? 
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438.  When  sulphurous 
acid  aud  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gsis  are  brought 
together  in  a  common 
receiving  vessel,  mutual 
decomposition  ensues, 
and  the  sulphur  of  both 
18  thrown  down,  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  in  a  thick 
yellow  pellicle.  The  sul- 
phurous acid  is  evolved  ^.  ,_ 
in  a,  (fig.  319,)  (310,)  ^^«- ^^'• 

and  sulphydrio  acic  in  6,  and  both  are  carried  to  the  bottom 

of  the  middle  bottle  at  a  b. 

Sulphydrio  acid  is  formed  from  1  rolume  of  hydrogen^  0*0092 

And  k  Tolumo  of  salphorio  vapor^^^ 1M090 

Giving  for  the  theoretical  density  of  the  gas 1*1782 

WhUe  experiment  gives « 1-1912 

There  is  a  bisulphydrio  acid,  HS^  but  no  further  men- 
tion will  be  made  of  it. 

439.  Selenhydrio  and  tellurhydrio  acids  are  exactly  analo- 
^us  to  the  Ust-named  compound,  and  their  general  interest 
18  80  small  that  we  pass  them  without  further  notice. 

Compounds  of  Ei/drogen  with  Class  III. 

440.  The  compounds  which  hydrogen  forms  with  the  nitro- 
gen group  are  strongly  contrasted  in  chemical  and  physical 
characters  with  the  remarkable  natural  family  which  has 
j ust  engaged  our  attention.  The  latter  are  all  acid,  and  gene* 
rally  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  compounds  of  hydrogen 
with  the  nitrogen  group  are,  on  the  contrary,  either  neutral 
or  strongly  basic,  forming  a  series  of  salts  or  peculiar  com* 
pounds  with  the  hydracids  before  named. 

'  The  compounds  named  under  this  head  are — 

Ammonia NHa 

Phutfphuretted  hydrogen PH* 

We  might  add  in  the  same  connection  the  hydrogen  com- 
pounds of  arsenic  and   antimony,  AsH,  and  SbH,,  sub- 

438.  What  is  the  esperimcnt  in  fig.  319?  What  is  the  composition  of 
this  gas?  What  its  theoretical  and  experimental  lansity?  439.  What 
aompoonds  are  nsed  in  this  section  ?  Give  the  ilimttln.  What  oih« 
fliiiiilar  oompoondf  are  named  ? 
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Btanoes  quite  similftr  to  PH,  in  many  of  tbeir  attribntes, 
bat  convenience  refers*  these  to  the  metallic  bodies. 

441.  Orifjin  of  Ammonia, — Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  do 
not  unite  in  miztare,  nor  by  the  aid  of  heat.  A  series  oi 
electrical  sparks,  as  in  the  case  of  nitrogen  and  ozygenj 
(383,)  passed  throngh  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
will  produce  a  limited  quantity  ai  ammonia.  But  it  is  only 
when  these  gases  come  together  at  the  moment  of  their 
evolution  from  previous  combination,  ^nascent  state,  269,) 
and  while,  so  to  speak,  they  still  have  the  impression  of  change 
upon  them,  that  they  unite  with  freedom.  Ammonia  is  there* 
fore  a  constant  product  in  the  decomposition  of  those  organic 
substances  which  contain  nitrogen.  It  is  in  fact  from  the 
destructive  distillation  of  horns,  hoofs,  and  other  highly  ni- 
trogenized  forms  of  animal  matter,  that  the  ammonia  of 
commerce  is  in  great  measure  derived. 

This  nascent  union  also  occurs  without  the  aid  of  the 
products  of  life.  A  fragment  of  metallic  iron  in  moist  air 
soon  contracts  a  film  of  ozyd  of  iron,  which,  like  other  porous 
bodieir,  absorbs  the  atmospheric  gases,  while  the  electrical 
influence  of  the  ozyd  of  iron  with  water  and  metallic  iron, 
forming  in  fact  a  voltaic  circuit,  effects  a  slow  decomposition 
of  water,  whose  hydrogen  unites  in  its  nascent  state  with 
atmospheric  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia.  Thus  we  reach  an 
explanation  of  the  well-known  fact,  that  ozyd  of  iron  often 
contains  a  notable  proportion  of  ammonia. 

442.  Again  :  Hydrogen  is  evolved,  as  all  know,  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc.  Nitric  acid  ^ects 
the  same  end,  if  of  a  certain  concentration.  But  if  nitric 
acid  be  added  drop  by  drop  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  while 
hydrogen  is  being  evolved  by  its  action  on  zinc,  the  effer- 
vescence from  escaping  hydrogen  is  checked,  and,  if  the  ad- 
dition of  nitric  acid  is  cautiously  made,  a  point  is  reached 
when  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  ceases  entirely.  The  zino 
b  still  dissolving,  but  the  hydrogen  is  immediately  seized 
as  fast  as  it  is  evolved,  by  the  nitrogen  from  the  decomposed 
nitric  acid,  ammonia  is  formed,  and  the  fluid  is  found  to  con- 
tain a  notable  quantity  of  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

441.  What  is  the  origin  of  ammonia?  How  do  the  two  gases  unite? 
flow  does  this  happen  from  the  dung  of  animal  matters  ?  How  without 
their  aid?  442.  How  is  ammonia  formed  hjr  the  solution  of  sine? 
I>Meiib«  the  prooess. 
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443.  Amnimiia  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  bears  proof 
of  i^s  antiquify  in  its  very  name.  They  obtained  ttnl-ammO' 
niac  by  burning  the  dried  dung  of  camels  in  the  drS'Tt,  whence 
the  name,  ammonia,  fn)m  ammos,  sand,  in  allusion  to  the 
desert,  which  was  also  called  Amnion,  one  of  the  names  of 
Jupiter.  The  sal-ammoniac,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  am- 
monia-alum,  are  found  among  the  products  of  Tolcanos. 
Free  ammonia  is  exhaled  from  the  foliage  and  found 'in  the 
juices  of  certain  plants,  in  the  perspiration  of  animals,  in 
iron  rust,  and  absorbent  earths.  Rain  water  also  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts,  washed  out  of  the  atrno* 
sphere;  and  the  guano  so  much  valued  as  a  manure,  is  rich 
in  various  ammoniacal  compounds. 

444.  Preparation, — Ammonia  is  prepared  by  decompos- 
ing sal-ammoniac,  by  dry  lime  and  heat.  For  this  purpose 
equal  parts  of  dry  powdered  sal-ammoniac  and  freshly  slaked 
dry  liiue  are  well  mingled  and  heated  in  a  glass,  or,  if  the 
quantity  is  considerable,  in  an  iron  vessel.  The  lime  takes 
the  chlorohydrio  acid,  forming  chlorid  of  calcium,  and  am- 
monia is  given  out  as  a  gas.  Fig.  320  shows  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  purpose. 
The  ammonia  is  col- 
lected over  mercury. 
In  the  laboratory  it  is 
more  convenient  to 
employ  in  the  flask  e 
strong  solution  of  am- 
monia, which  yields 
a  large  volume  of  gas 
at  a  gentle  heat.  If 
it  is  required  to  dry 
the  gas,  it  cannot  be 
done  by  chlorid  of 
ealcium,  which  ab- 
sorbs it  largely  in  the 
cold,  but  dry  caustic  lime  or  potassa  must  be  used. 

445.  Fnfperties. — The  dry  gas  is  colorless,  having  the 
very  pungent  smell  so  well  known  as  th?it  of  ^^  hartsJiorn,'* 
(because  it  was  procured  formerly  from  the  horns  of  the  hart.) 


Fig.  320. 


443.  What  of  the  antiquity  of  ammonia?  What  natural  sourcei  ar« 
named  for  it?  444.  How  is  it  prepared?  Describe  the  process,  ilg.  329* 
446.  What  are  its  properties? 
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It  is,  wben  undiluted,  quite  irrespirable,  and  attacks  tbe 
eyes,  mouth,  and  nose  powerfully.  It  is  strongly  alkaline, 
and  is  often  called  the  volatile  alkali.  It  restores  the  blue 
of  reddened  litmus,  turns  green  the  blue  of  cabbage  and 
dahlia,  and  neutralizes  the  most  powerful  acids.  Its  density 
b  about  half  that  of  air,  or  0-597.  It  does  not  support 
combustion,  but  the  flame  of  a  candle  as  it  expires  in  the 
gas  18  slightly  enlarged,  and  surrounded  with  a  yellowish 
fringe.  A  small  jet  of  ammoniacal  gas  may  also  be  burned 
in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  With  its  own  volume  of  oxygen 
it  explodes  by  the  electric  spark,  and  produces  water  and 
free  nitrogen.  Passed  through  a  tube  filled  with  iron  wire, 
and  heated  to  redness,  dry  ammonia  is  entirely  decomposed; 
yielding  for  every  200  measures  of  ammonia,  800  measures 
of  hydrogen,  and  100  of  nitrogen.  The  metal  in  the  tube 
acts  to  decompose  the  ammonia  solely  by  its  presence,  (271.) 
At  a  temperature  of  50°  it  is  liquefied  with  a  pressure  of 
6i  atmospheres,  and  with  the  ordinary  pressure  it  is  liquid 
at  — 40°,  producing  a  white,  translucent,  crystalline  solid, 
heavier  than  the  liquid. 

446.  Ammonia  is  instantly  absorbed  by  water.  A  frag- 
ment of  ice  slipped  under  the  lip  of  an  airjar  filled  with  dry 
ammonia  over  the  mercury  cistern  is  melted  at  once,  and 
the  mercury  rapidly  rises  to  supply  the  place  of  the  absorbed 
gas.  This  forms  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  as  may  be 
shown  by  its  action  with  reddened  litmus.  Cold  water 
dissolves  500  times  its  volume  of  ammonia,  all  of  which  is 


Fig.  321. 


How  does  it  act  with  other  hodies  ?  How  is  it  classed  ?  What  iti 
density?  How  as  respects  comhnstion  ?  How  is  it  decomposed  ?  What 
Is  the  prodaot  ?    446.  How  absorbable  is  it  f 
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expelled  by  beat.  This  solatinn  is  called  aqua  ammonix. 
It  is  prepared  in  a  Woalf 's  apparatus  6,  c,  cf,  (fig.  821,)  and 
is  evolved  from  dry  lime  and  sal-ammoniao  in  a.  Tbe  tubes 
t  dip  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  each  bottle,  and  slight 
pressure  may  be  made  by  causing  the  last  t  to  dip  into  mer- 
eary.  The  fluid  is  seen  to  mount  in  o,  o,  o,  indicating  the 
pressure,  which  of  course  is  greatest  in  6. 

447.  Solution  of  ammonia,  if  saturated  in  the  cold,  is 
lighter  than  water,  being  sp.  gr.  0*870,  containing  82} 
parts  in  100  of  real  ammonia.  Its  odor  is  overpowering, 
causing  8uffu»<ion  of  the  eyes  and  a  strong  alkaline  taste. 
It  boils  at  130^,  and  freezes  only  at  —40^.  It  saturates 
acids,  and  forms  definite  salts.  Ammonia  is  always  recog- 
nized by  its  odor  and  its  restoring  the  blue  of  reddened 
litmus,  carrying  other  vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  browning 
yellow  turmeno.  Its  salts  are  decomposed  by  dry  lime  or 
caustic  pStassa,  evolving  the  characteristic  ammoniacai  odor. 
A  rod  moistened  in  chlorohydrio  acid  brought 
near  a  vessel  evolving  ammonia  causes  an  imme- 
diate cloud  of  chlorid  of  ammonium,  (fig.  822.) 
It  must  be  preserved  in  well-stopped  Dottles  in 
a  cool  place,  as  the  heat  of  summer  or  of  d  warm 
room  causes  gas  enough  to  be  evolved  to  blow 
out  the  stopper  of  the  bottle.  Fis-  ^22. 

448.  Hydrogen  and  Phosphorus. — Phosphurettcd  Bt/dro^ 
gen  — This  gaseous  body  is  conveniently  prepared  by  em- 
ploying quicklime  recently  slacked,  water,  and  a  few  sticks 
of  phosphorus,  in  a  small  retort,  (fig.  828,)  the  ball  of  which 


Fig.  323. 
is  nearly  filled  with  the  mixture.     A  gentle  heat  generates 


IIow  (b  aqaa  ammoiiin  formed  ?  Deaeribe  Woulf 's  apparatns.  447. 
What  are  the  properties  of  the  solation  t  How  are  its  salts  decomposed  f 
448.  How  is  phoi^haretted  hydrogen  obtained? 
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tho  gns,  which  breaks  from  the  s«rfac<»  of 
the  water  (benoath  which   the  heak  of  the 
€^  retort  dips  very  slightly)  in  bubhles,  that 

iiifl»iuo  Hpoiitnncouslj  ax  they  reach  the  air, 
rising  in  beautiful  wreaths  of  smoke,  which 
€oat.  in  concentric,  expautiing  rings.     Phos- 
phuret  of  calcium  thrown  into  a  glass  of 
water  (fi<;.  324)  is  instantly  decomposed,  and 
evolves  the  spontaneously  inflammable  gas. 
Fig.  324.        Chlorohydric  acid  evolves  from  this  com- 
pound the  variety  of  this  gas  which  is  not  spontaneously 
inflammable. 

449.  Properties. — This  gas  has  a  digusting,  heavy  odor, 
like  putrid  fish,  which  is  far  more  annoying  than  that  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  tran^tpurent  and  colorless,  has  a 
bitter  taste,  and,  if  dry,  may  be  kept  unchanged  either  in  the 
Iji^ht  or  dark.  It  loses  its  spontjineous  inflammability  by 
standing  a  time  over  water,  u  body  being  deposited  which 
is  proba&ly  phosphorus,  in  its  red  modification.  It  is 
deadly  when  breathed.  It  acts  very  violently  with  oxygen 
gas.  If  bubbles  of  it  are  allowed  to  enter  a  jar  of  oxygen, 
each  bubble  burns  with  a  most  brilliant  light  and  a  sharp 
explosion.  The  mixture  of  even  a  very  small  quantity  with 
oxygen  would  be  quite  hazardous,  destroying  the  vessels. 
Its  property  of  spontaneous  inflammability  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  a  portion  of  free  vapor  of  phosphorus.  In  its 
ohemical  relations  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  nearly  neutral, 
but  is  in  some  respects  a  base,  as  it  forms  crystalline  salts 
with  bromohydric  'and  iodohydrio  acids,  which  are  decom- 
posed again  by  water. 

There  are  three  phosphurets  of  hydrogen,  P,H,  PH,,  and 
PH,.  The  second  of  these  is  a  liquid,  the  third  is  the  sub* 
stance  described  above. 

Compounds  of  Hydrogen  with  the  Carbon  Group, 

450.  Carbon  and  Jlj/drogen  form  a  vast  number  of 
oomp<mnds  in  the  organic  kingdom,  many  of  which  will 
come  Under  our  considemtiou   in  the  organic  chemistry. 


449.  What  are  ita  properties?  What  is  its  most  remarkable  pro< 
perty  ?  What  its  coDstitutioxi  ?  450.  What  compounds  oi  hydrogen  and 
tarbon  are  nained  ? 
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There  are  two  gases,  marsh  gas  and  olefiant  gas,  or  the 
light  and  heuvj  carhuretted  hydrogens,  which  are  found  in 
the  inorganic  Icingdoin,  although  they  are  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  organic  bodies.  These  two  conipuunds  we 
will  now  consider.     They  are — 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas CH«      or    CtH« 

Oleflant,  or  heavy  carhuretted  hydrogen  gas...  C^«     **     C«U« 

451.  Light  Carhuretted  Hydrogen  Gas;  Marsh  Gas; 
Fire  Damp. — ^This  gas  occnrs  abundantly  in  nature,  being 
formed  nearly  pure  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter under  water,  (marsh  gas.)  The  bubbles  which  rise  when 
the  leaves  and  mud  of  a  stagnant  pool  or  lake  are  stirred, 
are  light  carhuretted  hydrogen,  with  some  nitrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid.  It  may  be  collected  in  such  situations  by  m.  aus 
of  an  inverted  funnel  and  botle,  as 
in  figure  8*25.  In  coal  mines  it  is 
copiously  evolved  in  company  with 
heavy  carhuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid,  (fire  damp.)  In  the  ^ 
salt  region  of  Kanawha,  it  flows  ~^ 
80  abundantly  from  the  artesian 
wells  with  the  salt  water,  as  to  fur-  _ 
nish  heat  enough  by  its  combustion  ^^-^^ 
for  evaporating  the  salt  water.  The  ^^ 
village  of  Fredonia,  in  New  York,  ^»«-  ^25. 

has  for  many  years  been  illuminated  with  this  gas,  derived 
from  the  saliterous  deposits. 

452.  Preparation, — Marsh  gas  is  prepared  by  treating 
equal  parts  of  acetate  of  soda  and  solid  hydrate  of  potash 
with  one  and  a  half  parts  of  quicklime.  The  materials  are 
ground  separately,  well  mingled,  and  stron^sly  heated  in  a 
retort  of  hard  glass  protected  by  a  thin  sand-bath  of  sheet- 
iron.  The  acetic  acid  C^H^O^  of  the  acetnte  is  decomposed 
by  the  potash,  which  removes  from  it  2  equivalents  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  marsh  gas  is  evolved,  thus : 

Aeetie  acid C«H«04  =:  Carbonic  acid,  2  equivalents C«     0« 

Marsh  gas C«H4 

C.U4O.  "^1.04 


Qive  their  composition.  451.  What  is  marsh  gas  ?  How  may  it  b« 
collected?  What  other  natural  sources  are  named?  452.  How  is  it  pr»- 
|iared  7    Qivt  the  reaokion. 
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The  lime  preserves  the  glass  of  the  retort  from  the  actios 
of  the  potiish. 

453.  Frffperfies, — Marsh  gas  is  colorless,  ioodoroiis, 
slightly  absorbed  by  water,  and  is  respirable  when  mingled 
with  common  air.  Its  weight  is  about  half  that  of  air,  or 
•559,  and  100  cubic  inches  weigh  17*41  grains.  It  bums 
with  a  yellow  flame,  giving  as  the  products  of  combustion 
water  and  carbonic  acid.  Mingled  with  common  air,  it 
forms  an  explosive  mixture,  which  collects  in  large  quantities 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  galleries  of  coal-mines,  giving  origin 
to  fearful  explosions  and  the  destruction  of  many  lives  of 
miners.  Twice  its  volume  of  oxygen  bums  it  completely. 
It  has  never  been  liquefied.  In  a  tube  of  porcelain,  at  full 
redness,  it  is  decomposed,  carbon  is  deposited,  and  hydrogen 
evolved.  With  moist  chlorine  in  the  sunlight,  it  forms 
carbonic  and  ohlorohydrio  acids,  but  is  not  affected  by  it  in 
the  dark.  It  is  composed  in  100  parts,  of  hydrogen  25, 
vapor  of  carbon  75 ;  or  by  volume,  of 

2  Tolames  of  hydrogen as  0*696  X  2^  0*1392 

and  i  Tolame  of  carbon  vapor as    '8294-2  as  0*414^ 

Theoretical  density  of  marsh  gas 0*5537 

454.  OlefiarU  Gas,  or  heavy  Ciirhuretted  Hydrogen  Gas. 
— ^This  gas  was  discovered  in  1796,  bv  an  association  of 
Dutch  chemists,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  oltifiant,  because  it 
forms  a  peculiar  oil-like  body  with  chlorine.  It  is  prepared 
by  mixing  strong  alcohol  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight 
of  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  capacious  retort,  and  applying  heat  to 
the  mixture.  The  action  is  complicated,  and  cannot  be  well 
explained  at  this  time.  The  gaseous  products  are  olefianl 
gas,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid.     The  alcohol  is 


Fig.  326. 


453.  What  are  its  properties?    What  danger  arises  Arom  it  in  ooal« 
Bines  i    How  is  it  composed  by  Tolome  ?    454.  How  is  it  preparod  I 
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eharrecl,  and  at  the  end  of  the  operation  froths  up  very  mnch. 
The  gas  can  be  purified  by  passing  it  first  through  a  wash- 
bottle  containing  a  solution  of  potash,  and  then  through  oil 
of  vitriol ;  the  potash  removes  the  acid  vapors,  and  the  oil 
of  vitriol  retains  the  ether,  (fig.  326.) 

455.  Properties. — Olefiant  gas  is  a  neutral,  colorless, 
tasteless  gas,  nearly  inodorous,  and  having  a  density  of 
0*9784;  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weighing  30  57  grains.  It 
bums  with  a  most  brilliant  white  light  and  evolves  much 
free  carbon.  With  three  volumes  of  oxygen  gas  it  bums 
completely,  with  a  tremendous  detonation,  which  is  too 
severe  even  for  very  strong  glass  vessels.  Bubbles  of  the  mix- 
ture may  be  exploded  by  a  burning  paper,  as  they  rise  from 
beneath  the  surface  of  water.  Water  and  carbonic  acid  are 
the  sole  products  of  this  combustion.  It  is  partially  decom- 
posed by  passing  through  tubes  heated  to  redness,  and  much 
carbon  is  deposited.  This  effect  happens  in  the  iron  retorts 
of  city  gas-works,  in  which  crusts  of  pure  carbon,  sometimes 
of  great  thickness,  accumulate  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  gas.  100  parts  of  olefiant  gas  contain  200  hydrogen 
and  100  vapor  of  carbon.    Thus, 

2  volumea  of  bjdrogen  weigh... 0*1392  14*20 

1  Tolume  of  carbon  vapor 0*8290 85*71 

0-9672  10000 

Its  formula  is  thence  C^H^,  and  the  experimental  density 
(0-9784)  is  a  near  approach  to  the  theoretical. 

456.  The  chlorine  compound  will  be  described  in  the 
organic  kingdom.  It  bums  with  chlorine,  forming  chloro- 
hydrio  acid,  and  depositing  its  carbon  in  a  dense  cloud. 
Illuminating  gas  is  formed  of  a  union  of  marsh  gas  and  of 
olefiant  with  some  free  hydrogen.  The  power  of  illumination 
is  derived  from  the  olefiant  gas.  Ammonia,  its  sulphuret, 
carbonic  acid,  tar,  and  resinous  pyrogenic  compounds  require 
to  be  removed  from  coal  gas  before  it  is  fit  for  use ;  and  this 
is  accomplished  by  passing  it  through  water,  cooling  it  in  con- 
densers,  and  transmitting  it  through  dry  lime  purifiers,  and 
through  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  remove  HS 
and  CO,. 

The  other  compounds  of  hydrogen  with  boron,  &c.,  are 
too  little  known  to  require  description  now. 

455.  What  its  properties?  How  mach  oxygen  bamait?  What  are 
the  prodneu  ?  How  decomposed  ?  What  is  its  oompoiitioa  ?  456.  Wheno* 
iti  name?    What  ii  iUamiaatuig  gM ? 
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Combustion f  and  the  Structure  of  Flame. 

457.  Comhuation. — This  familiar  phenomenon  is  the  die- 
engagement  of  h'ght  and  beat  which  accompanies  some  casea 
of  chomica!  union.  Nearly  all  our  operations  being  per- 
formed in  the  atmosphere,  the  term  combustion  has  come  to 
be  restricted,  in  a  popular  sense,  to  the  union  of  bodies  with 
oxygen,  with  development  of  light  and  heat.  Thus,  carbon^ 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.y  are  familiar  examples  of  elementary 
combustibles,  while  oil,  tar,  coal,  wood,  &c.,  are  compound 
ones.  The  products  of  the  combustion  of  organic  bodies 
are  all  gases  or  vapors,  and  are  no  longer  combustible; 
while  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  iron,  phosphorus, 
potassium  &c.,  are  oxyds,  bases,  or  acids,  and  generally  are 
incapable  of  further  change  from  similar  action.  Thus,  iron 
burns  brilliantly  in  oxygen  gas,  (277,)  forming  a  com- 
pound, capable  of  no  further  change  in  oxygen.  Iron  also 
burns  in  vapor  of  sulphur,  (fig.  232,)  but  the  protosulphuret 
of  iron  so  formed  is  still  capable  of  burning  in  oxygen. 
For  such  reasons  as  these,  bodies  were  for  a  long  time  di- 
vided by  chemists  into  two  classes,  of  combuxtibtes  and 
supporters  of  combustion.  This  mode  of  arrangement  is 
now  for  the  most  part  abandoned.  It  was  radically  defective 
as  a  philosophical  classification  of  elements,  since  it  seized 
on  a  single  phenomenon  accompanying  chemical  union,  and 
disregarded  all  those  natural  analogies  which  group  the  ele- 
ments into  distinct  classes. 

458.  In  all  cases  of  combustion  the  action  is  reciprocal. 
Hydrogen  burns  in  common  air ;  but  if  a  stream  of  oxygen 
is  thrown  into  a  jar  of  hydrogen,  through  a  small  aperture 
at  the  top,  when  the  latter  is  burning,  the  flame  is  carried 
down  into  the  body  of  the  jar,  and  the  oxygen  will  continue 
to  burn  in  the  hydrogen,  as  it  issues  from  the  jet.  In  this 
case  the  oxygen  may  be  said  to  be  the  combustible,  and  the 
hydrogen  the  supporter.  The  simple  statement  in  both 
cases  IS,  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  combine,  and  combus- 
tion— that  is,  the  disengagement  of  light  and  heat — is  the 
consequence.  (Daniell.)  The  diamond  burns  in  oxygen  gasf 
but  the  latter  is  as  much  altered  by  the  union  as  the  former ; 

457.  What  is  combnatioii  ?  How  is  the  term  restricted  ?  WhatdiTiBioi 
•f  elements  was  founded  on  this  phenomenon  ?  458.  What  of  th§  M* 
oiprocal  natore  of  oomboitioa  ?    What  of  light  and  hoat  eyolred  t 
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Micl  wc  cannot  therefore  sny  whether  the  oxygen  or  the 
sarboQ  is  the  most  burnt.  Heat  and  light  attend  this  union  : 
but  the  carbon  of  the  human  body  is  as  truly  burnt  in  the 
lungs  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  as  is  the  fuel  on  Kur  fires. 
The  product  of  this  combustion,  the  carbonic  acid,  thrown 
out  by  the  lungs  at  every  exhalation,  is  the  same  thing  aa 
the  carbonic  ucid  which  is  discharged  at  the  mouth  uf  a 
furnace.  In  the  case  of  the  animal  body,  the  combustion  ia 
80  slow  that  no  licht  is  evolved,  and  only  that  degree  of  heat 
(98"^  to  100°)  which  is  essential  to  vitality.  The  term 
combustion  must  have,  then,  a  chemical  sense  vastly  more 
comprehensive  than  its  popular  meaning.  The  rust  which 
slowly  corrodes  and  destroys  our  strongest  fixtures  of  iron, 
and  the  graduul  process  of  decay  which  reduces  all  t^tructures 
of  wood  to  a  black  mould,  are  to  the  chemist  as  truly  cases 
of  combustion  us  those  more  rapid  combinations  with  oxy- 
gen which  are  accompanied  by  the  splendid  evolution  of 
light  and  heat. 

The  heat  produced  by  combustion  has  received  no  satis- 
factory  explanation.  We  know  that  any  change  of  state  in 
a  body  is  accompanied  by  an  alteration  of  temperature. 
When  two  liquids  become  solid,  we  can  better  understand 
why  heat  should  be  produced,  (124.)  But  why  the  union 
of  carbon  and  oxygen,  or  uf  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  to 
form  a  gas,  should  evolve  such  intense  heat  as  to  fuse  the 
most  refructory  bodies,  is  as  yet  unexplained. 

459.  Bodies  become  visible  in  the  dark  at  about  1000° 
of  heat.  This  fact  has  been  lately  confirtued  by  the  re- 
searches of  Draper,  ou  the  shining  by  heat  of  a  strip  of 
platinum  in  the  dark,  when  heated  by  a  current  of  voltaic 
electricity.  It  is  true  of  all  bodies  capable  of  being  heated, 
whether  solids,  or  fluids,  as  melted  metals.  It  is  impossible 
by  any  means  to  render  a  gnseous  body  visibly  red.  A 
coil  of  platinum  wire  suspended  in  the  current  of  air  escap« 
ing  from  an  argaud-lamp  chimney  is  at  once  hiated  to  red* 
nes.H,  while,  as  every  one  knows,  the  hot  air  itsc^  is  entirely 
invisible.  Combustible  gases  heated  to  a  certain  point  in 
the  air,  take  fire  and  burn,  as  whi-n  we  apply  to  our  gas- 
*burner  the  flame  of  a  match.  The  coLir  of  red-hot  bodies  de- 
pirnds  on  the  temperature.      Yellow  light  begins  to  be  evolved 

What  chemical  extension  ia  given  to  the  term?  Whence  the  heat 
evolrod  in  combuation  ?  459.  At  vhat  trmperature  do  bodies  become 
viflibleinthedark? 
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at  abont  1325^,  and  at  2130''  all  the  colors  of  the  spee- 
trum  were  observed  by  Draper  in  the  light  viewed  by  a 
prism  as  it  came  from  incandescent  platinum.  A  full  white 
heat,  seen  by  day-light*  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  3000**. 
The  increase  of  brilliancy  in  the  light  from  hot  bodies  is  at 
a  much  higher  ratio  than  the  temperature.  Thus,  the  same 
observer  found  the  brilliancy  of  light  at  2590°  more  than 
thirty-six  times  as  great  as  it  was  at  1900°. 

Of  Flamt, 

460.  The  structure  and  nature  of  flame  deserve  particu- 
lar notice.     If  we  look  attentively  at  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  (fig.  327,)  we  see  that  it  is  formed  of  several 
distinct  parts,  wrapped,  so  to  speak,  conically  about 
each  other.    1st.  There  is  the  interior  cone  a  a\  form- 
ed entirely  of  combustible  gases,  and  giving  no  light 
2d.  The  cone  efg^  which  is  very  brilliant,  and  where 
I  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  first  portion  become 
I  mingled  with  atmospheric  oxygen ;  the  hydrogen  is 
burned,  and  the  carbon,  precipitated  in  minute  parti- 
cles, reflects  light  powerfully.    And  3d.  We  see  the 
9  thin  outer  envelope  c  d  by  where  the  combustion  is 
I  completed,  but  where  there  is  much  less  brilliancy  of 
1  illumination  than  in  e/g.   In  the  flame  of  a  gas  jet  A, 
.  (fig.  328,)  the  same  parts  are  recognized,  similarly  let- 
tered, simplified  by  the  absence  of  the  candle-wick, 
whose  place  is  occupied  by  the  ascending  stream  of  gas. 
A  section  of  the  candle-flame  midway  between  a  a' 
would  give  us  three  distinct  rings,  each  marked  by  its 
own  chemical  condition.     In  the  centre  is  the  olefiant 
gas  of  the  decomposed  fat  H,  (fig.  329.)     The  hydro- 
gen of  this  bums  first,  forming  water,  and  the  carbon  is 
raised  by  the  heat  of  the  burning  hydrogen  to  white- 
ness, and  fills  the  space  c;  while,  exte- 
rior it,  the  thin  film  o  is  formed  from 
the  union  of  the  carbon  with  oxygen  to 
form  carbonic  acid.    Flame  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  a  hollow  cone  of  ignited 
rig.  328.  combustible  gas,  covering  as  with  a  shell     ^^e*  ^2** 

What  WM  Draper's  experiment  ?  Wbai  is  the  temporatore  of  yellow 
light?  What  the  brilliancy  as  compared  with  temperature?  What  ii 
noticed  in  the  stracture  of  flame?  Describe  fig.  327.  What  are  tht 
parts  of  th)  flame?    Define  flame. 
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an  interior  unignited  mass  of  inflammable  gas.  This  is  easily 
demonstrated  by  introducing  a  smull  tube  of  glass  6,  fig.  330, 
into  the  cone  H,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  inflammable 
gas  18  led  out  and  may  be  burnt  at  the 
open  end  of  the  tube.  In  like  man- 
ner, by  bringing  a  sheet  of  platinum 
foil  over  the  flame  of  a  large  spirit- 
lamp,  it  will  be  heated  to  redness  in  a 
ring  on  the  outer  circle,  while  the 
centre  remains  black,  showing  that  the 
interior  is  comparatively  cold.  Phos- 
phorus fully  ignited  in  a  metallic 
spoon  is  at  once  extinguished  by  im- 
mersion in  the  interior  of  a  .volumin- 
ous flame,  like  that  from  alcohol,  burn- 
ing in  a'small  capsule.  The  air  is  shut  Fig.  330. 
out  by  the  screen  of  flame :  the  phosphorus,  finding  no  oxy- 
gen, goes  out,  but  may  be  seen  fused  in  the  spoon:  bringing 
it  again  to  the  air,  it  is  rekindled,  and  so  on. 

461.  A  high  temperature,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  is  an 
indispensable  condition  for  a  perfect  and  brilliant  combus- 
tion, as  the  light  reflected  from  the  ignited  carbon  is  vastly 
greater  at  SOOO""  than  at  2500'',  (459.)  A  plentiful  supply 
of  oxygen  is  of  course  the  antecedent  of  a  perfect  combus- 
tion. The  candle  or  lamp  becomes  smoky  whenever  these 
conditions  are  imperfectly  fulfilled — as  when  the 
wick  of  a  candle  becomes  too  long  and  reduces  the 
temperature  of  the  flame  below  the  point  of  bril- 
liant conibu8tion,  supplying  at  the  same  time  a  jr r  l| 
superabundance  of  material.  The  candle  must 
then  be  snuffed;  or  it  may  be  provided  with  a 
flat  plaited  wick,  as  in  fig.  831,  which  bends  out-  . 
ward  as  it  burns,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  { 
air,  consumes  as  fast  as  it  protrudes.  In  all  flames 
like  that  of  the  candle,  when  the  air  has  contact 
only  on  one  side,  combustion  is  very  imperfect.  A 
more  rapid  and  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  is  the 
object  in  the  construction  of  the  argand  and  solar 
lamps  and  all  similar  contrivances.  Fig.  331. 

462.  This  is   accomplished   in   the   argand    burner   by 

How  is  it  demonstrated  by  fig.  330  ?  What  other  experiments  are  given  F 
461^  What  are  the  conditions  of  perfect  combustion?     Why  is  a  car^dle 
an  imperfect  illumination  ?  What  is  the  principle  of  the  argand  bomeri  ? 
U 
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Fig.  332. 


employiDg  8  circular  wick  ah  cd  (fig. 
332)  arranged  between  the  metallic  tubes 
through  the  centre  of  which  gha  draft  of 
air  rises,  as  shown  by  the  central  arrows. 
The  draft  is  roado  more  powerfal  bj 
using  a  glass  chimney,  contracted  at  D  0 
so  as  to  deflect  the  ascending  outer  cur- 
rent of  air  strongly  against  the  flame. 
Thus,  at  the  same  instant,  fresh  supplies 
^of  oxygen  are  brought  in  contact  with 
the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  flame, 
which  still  retains  the  same  relation  of 
parts  as  before.  The  heat  of  combus- 
tion is  enormously  increased  by  these 
means;  and  with  the  same  amount  of 
fuel,  a  much  more  brilliant  light'  is  pro- 
duced.    In  the  common  double-current 


spirit-lamp,  employed  in  the  laboratory  for  high  heats,  the 
construction  is  similar,  a  metallic 
chimney  replacing  the  glass.  A  section 
of  this  lamp  is  seen  in  fig.  333.  Dr. 
C.  T.  Jackson  has  described  a  modi- 
fication of  the  double-current  spirit- 
lamp,  in  which  a  blast  of  air  from  a  ' 
bellows  is  introduced  within  the  inner 
tube.  The  arrangement  is  such  that 
the  blast  issues  in 
a  narrow  ring,  con- 
centric with  the  wick 
and  in  close  contact  ^*S*  ^^*^- 

with  it.  Properly  managed,  this  lamp 
forms  the  most  powerful  lamp-furnace  in 
use.  The  invention  in  fact  ap- 
plies the  principle  of  the  mouth 
blowpipe  to  the  argand  lamp. 

In  places  where  gas  is  uscd,^ 
the   gas-lamp,   (fig.   334,)  fed  ^ 
by  a  flexible  pipe  and  supplit^d 
with  a  metallic  or  mica  chimney,  leaves  nut  liing 
to   be  desired  for  a  powerful  and  ecouomical    ^^s-  ^35. 


ji 

pf 

Fig.  334. 


Describe  fig.  332.    Why  is  the  heat  increased?    What  is  JuckMor. 
lamp  ?    What  the  gaa-lamps  ? 
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heat.  A  small  glass  spirit-lamp,  with  a  close  cover,  (fig. 
335,)  to  prevent  evaporation,  is  an  indispensable  convenience 
in  even  the  bamblest  laboratory. 

463.  The  M&uth  Blowpipe  (fig.  336)  converts  the  flame  of 
a  common  lamp  or  candle  into  a  powerful  furnace.  By  tba 
blast  from  tbe  jet  of  the  blowpipe,  the  operator  turns  tba 


ft  "^ir^ 


nor  or  yellow  point  c,  (fig.  337.) 


Pig.  836. 

flame  in  a  borizontal  direction  upon  tbe  object  of  experi- 
ment, at  the  same  time  that  he  supplies  to  the  interior  cone  of 
combustible  matter  a  further  quantity  of  oxygen.  The  flame 
sufiers  a  remarkable  change  of  appearance  as  soon  as  the  blast 
strikes  it,  and  tbe  inner  blue  point  b  has  very  different  chemi- 
cal effects  from  the  exterior  or  yellow  point  c,  (fig.  337.) 
Immediately  before  the 
exterior  flame  is  a  stream 
of  intensely  heated  air, 
which  is  capable  of  pow- 
erfully oxydizing  a  body  ^^b 
held  in  it,  and  this  point  ^^m 
is  therefore  called  the  ---TrVi^ 
oxydizing  flame.  The  ^«-  55^- 
inner  or  blue  point  6  a  is  called  the  reducing  flame,  and  in 
it  all  metallic  oxyds  capable  of  reduction  are  easily  brought 
to  the  metallic  state  or  to  a  lower  degree  of  oxydation.  Be- 
tween tbe  outer  and  inner  flames  is  a  point  of  most  intense 
heat,  where  refractory  bodies  are  easily  melted.  Charcoal 
is  generally  employed  to  support  bodies  before  the  blow- 
pipe flame,  when  we  would  heat  them  in  contact  with  car- 
bon. Forceps  of  platinum  are  used  to  hold  the  substance 
when  it  is  to  be  heated  alone. 

If  the  substance  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  borax, 

463.  What  is  the  principle  of  the  month  blov  pipe  ?  What  parts 
are  noted  in  tbe  flame  before  the  jet,flg.  337  ?  What  U  the  rednoing  and 
what  the  ozydising  flame  ?  ^ 
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or  of  carbonate  of  aoda, 
or  any  similar  reagent,  a 
small  platinum  wire,  bent 
into  a  loop  at  one  end, 
is  used  to  hold  the  fused 
globule,  as  seen  in  fig. 
§38.  Then,  by  varying 
Fig.  338.  its  position  in  the  flame 

as  above  described,  we  may  submit  it  suocessivelv  to  the 
reducing  agency  of  carbon  vapor,  and  oxyd  of  carbon  at  6, 
to  the  intense  heat  of  burning  carbon  at  c,  or  to  the  power- 
ful ozydizing  influence  of  the  current  of  hot  air  immediately 
in  front  of  the  point  c.  The  art  of  blowing  an  unintermit- 
ting  stream  is  soon  acquired,  by  breathing  at  the  same  time 
through  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  and  an  experienced  opera- 
tor will  blow  a  long  time  without  fatigue.  No  instrument 
is  more  useful  to  the  chemist  and  mineralogist  than  the 
mouth  blowpipe.  By  its  means  we  may  in  a  few  moments 
submit  a  body  to  all  the  changes  of  heat,  or  the  action  of 
reagentS;  which  can  be  accomplished  with  a  powerful  furnace. 

Safety  Lamp, 
464.  The  temperature  of  flame  may  be  so  reduced  by 
bringing  cold  metallic  bodies  near  it  as  to  be  extin- 
guished. Davy  also  observed  that  a  mixture  of  explosive 
gases,  could  not  be  fired  through  a  long  narrow  orifice  like 
a  small  tube.  On  these  simple  facts  rests  the  power  of  the 
"  safety  lamp''  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  protect  the  life  of 
the  miner.     If  a  narrow  coil  of  copper  wire,  Tfig.  339j)  be 

•  m^BaammBmaBssssi  brought  ovcr  a  caudlc  or  lamp  so  as  to 
encircle  it,  the  flame  will  be  extin- 
Fig.  839.  guished ;  but  if  the  wire  be  previously 

heated  to  redness,  the  flame  continues  to  bum.  The  same 
effect  will  be  produced  bv  a  small  metallic  tube.  A  wire  held 
in  the  flame  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  with  a  ring  of  non-lu- 
minous matter.  If  many  wires,  in  the  form  of  a  gauze,  aro 
brought  near  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  will  be  cut  off  and 
extinguished  above ;  only  a  current  of  heated  air  and  suinko 
will  be  seen  ascending,  (fig.  840,)  while  the  flame  continues 
to  burn  beneath,  and  heats  the  wire  gauze  red-hot  in  a  ring, 
marking  the  limits  of  the  flame.     The  flame  may  be  relighted 

464.  What  i«  tho  effeot  of  a  cold  body  on  flame  ?    What  was  Barj'a 
•bMiTatio&r 
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above  the  ganze,  attd  will  then  burn  as  usualj  as  seen  in 

fig.  341.     Sir   Humphry  Davy  found  that  a  wire  game 

wonld  in  all  cases  arrest 

the  progress  of   flame, 

and  that  a   mixture   of 

explosive  gases  could  not 

be  fired  through  it.     A 

wire  gauze  is  only  a  series  ' 

of    very    short    square 

tubes,  and  their  power 

to    arrest    fiame   oomes         Fig.  340.  Fig.  341. 

from  the  fact  that  they  cool  the  gases  below  their  point  of 

ignition.     Happily,  the  heat  required  to  ignite  the  carbon 

gases  is  much  higher  than  that  which  causes  the  union  of 

oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

465.  The  Jire  damp  or  explosive  atmosphere  of  coal- 
miues,  is  a  mixture  of  light  and  heavy  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, with  many  times  their  volume  of  common  air.  Thes« 
gases,  being  lighter  than  the  air,  are  found  especially  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  galleries  of  mines,  and  when  the  naked 
flame  of  the  miner's  lamp  meets  such  an  atmosphere,  a  terrible 
explosion  often  follows.  These  explosions  in  coal-mines  h<^vo 
destroyed  thousands  of  those  whose  duties  requir- 
ed them  to  submit  to  the  exposure.  To  avoid  these 
lamentable  accidents,  Davy  invented  the  safety 
lamp.  This  is  only  a  common  lamp  surrounded 
by  a  cage  of  wire  gauze,  completely  enclosing  the 
flame,  (fig.  342.)  When  this  lamp  is  placed  in  an 
explosive  atmosphere,  the  gas  enters  the  cage, 
enlarges  the  flame  on  the  wick,  and  burns  quietly, 
the  gauze  eflectually  preventing  the  passage  of 
the  flaiue  outward.  We  thus  enter  the  camp  of 
the  enemy,  disarm  him,  and  make  him  labor  for 
us.  The  miner  is  not  only  protected  by  this  in- 
strument, but  is  rendered  conscious  of  the  danger 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  flame.  As  long  as  the 
lamp  can  burn,  it  is  safe  to  stay,  as  an  irrespira- 
ble  atmosphere  would  extinguish  the  flame.  The 
powerful  blast  of  wind  which  sometimes  sweeps     Fig.  342. 

Explain  figs.  340  and  841.  What  is  the  application  ?  What  peonliari- 
ty  is  noticed  of  the  carbobydrogen  gases  ?  465.  What  is  the  fire  damp  T 
Where  dues  it  chiefly  ooUeot?  How  was  Davy's  lamp  oonstmoted? 
Wliatijitaaetion? 
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throagh  the  mines  may  render  the  ktnp  umnfe,  by  forcing 
the  flame  against  the  gauze,  until  it  is  heated  so  hot  as  to 
inflame  the  external  atmosphere.  This  accident  is  prevented 
by  the  addition  of  a  glass  to  cover  the  sides,  the  air  being 
admitted  from  below  through  flat  gauze  discs. 

II.  METALLIC  ELEMENTS. 
General  Properties  of  Metah. 

466.  The  number  of  the  metals  is  forty-eight,  of  which 
about  half  are  entirely  unknown,  except  in  the  laboratory, 
and  as  the  rarest  minerals  in  our  cabinets.  Of  the  other 
half,  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  are  familiarly  known,  or  pos- 
sess in  a  remarkable  degree  those  qualities  of  ductility,  lustre, 
and  malleability,  which  are  inseparable  from  our  common 
notions  of  the  metallic  character. 

A  metal  is  an  opaque  body,  of  a  peculiar  brilliancy,  de- 
scribed as  the  metallic  lustre.  It  conducts  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, and  in  electrolysis  it  goes  to  the  negative  pole  of  the 
voltaic  battery,  and  is  therefore  an  electro-positive  body. 
These  are  the  chief  characters  peculiar  to  the  class. 

MetdUic  "Feifi*. 

467.  In  nature,  the  metals  exist  commonly  in  union  with 
sulphur,  oxygen,  and  arsenic.  A  few,  as  gold,  copper,  pla- 
tinum, and  mercury,  are  found  native,  or  uncombined,  or 
are  occasionally  alloyed  with  each  other,  as  native  gold  nearly 
always  contains  a  portion  of  silver.  When  the  metals  are 
combined  with  sulphur,  or  other  mineralizing  agents,  by 
which  their  proper  metallic  characters  are  masked  or  con- 
cealed, they  are  called  ores.  The  native  metals,  gold,  cop- 
per, platinum,  &c.,  are  not  properly  denominated  ores,  being 
obtained  in  a  metallic  state  from  the  sands.  The  discovery 
and  extraction  of  the  ores  of  the  ipetals  constitutes  the  art 
of  mining.  The  separation  of  the  metals  from  their  ores,  by 
heat  or  other  means,  is  a  separate  branch  of  chemical  art, 
known  as  metallurgy.  Mining  demands  a  minute  knowledge 
of  the  mineralogical  character  of  the  ores  of  metals  and  of 

468.  What  is  the  namber  of  metals  ?  How  many  are  commonly  known  ? 
What  is  a  metal  ?  487.  How  do  the  metals  exist  in  nature  ?  What  ar« 
4res  ?  What  ia  mining?  What  ia  matallorgy ?  What  does  mining  n> 
foirt? 
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^e  earthy  minerals  with  which  these  are  associated ;  as  well 
as  the  oKMle  of  occurrence  of  mineral  veins  and  ore  beds,  and 
the  mechanical  methods  adopted  for  the  raising  of  the  ores 
from  the  earth,  their  separation* from  foreign  substances,  and 
their  pr  pa  rati  on  for  market. 

468.  The  ores  of  metals  are  seldom  scattered  through  the 
roiks  in  a  diffused  manner,  but  are  usually  collected  in  veinff 
or  lodes^  accompanied  by  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
various  other  minerals,  called  the  vein^tancy  or  gangue.  The 
metal-bearing  veins  occur  more  frequently  in  regions  where 
primitive  rocks  abound,  as  in  granite  and  its  associates. 
Often,  however,  they  extend  from  these  rocks  to  those  which 
rest  above  them,  and  are  stratified ;  showing  that  the  veins 
fill  fissures  in  the  earth,  occasioned  by  the  cooling  of  its 
heated  mass,  and  into  which  the  minerals  now  filling  them 
came  by  injection  or  infiltration.  These  fissures  usually  occur 
together,  in  a  degree  of  order,  the  veins  being  more  or  less 
parallel,  as  seen  in 
c,c,c,&c.,(fig.343,) 
which  is  an  ideal  sec- 
tion of  a  metallic 
deposit,  (the  veins 
are  here  seen  to 
reach  from  the  gra- 
nite c  to  the  stratifi- 
ed rocks  a,  a.)  Cross 
veins,  or  courses, 
often  intersect  in  a 
different  direction, 

as  c/,  ^,  &o  ,  and  those  ^^  *"    ^0 

have  usually  a  mi-  ^  ^^^*  ^*^* 

neral  character  entirely  distinct,  and  showing  a  different  age 
and  origin.  At  the  intersection  of  veins  there  is  usually 
an  enlargement  of  the  lode,  and  often  a  more  abundant 
deposit  of  the  metallic  ore.  It  is  very  rare,  if  ever,  that  the 
mtitallic  ore  fills  the  vein  entirely.  It  usually  forms  small 
threads  running  through  the  vein-stone,  now  expanding,  and 
again  contracting,  as  seen  in  the  vertical  section  of  a  vein  in 
fiig.  344,  where  a,  6,  c  show  the  rocky  gangue  surrounding 


468.  How  are  ores  found  ?  What  is  a  vein-stone  or  gangne?  Wnere 
do  veins  most  frequently  occur  ?  Describe  fig.  343.  Where  are  veioi 
•nlargecl?    How  Ib  the  ore  uflually  distribated  in  mineral  veins  ?  . 
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the  metallic  ore  d,  f,  /,  g.  Often  tbe 
ore  dies  out  entirely,  as  at  h,  c,  and  is 
again  renewed  farther  on.  A  few 
minerals  only  are  found  in  beds  re- 
gularly stratified  between  layers  of 
other  rocks.  Some  of  the  ores  of 
iron  are  so  found,  as  well  as  coal  and 
rock-salt.  But  the  mode  of  origin 
of  these  last  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  ores  of  the  metals.  Fig. 
345  shows  the  mode  of  occurrence 


Fig.  344. 

of  rock-salt  in  masses,  fillinf^  cavities  formed  probably  by 
the  solution  of  minerals  previously  existing  there. 

Physical  Properties  of  Metals. 

4G9.  The  physical  properties  of  the  metals  include  their  den- 
sity, lustre,  color,  opacity,  malleability,ductility,  laminahility, 
tenacity,  crystallization,  fusibility,  and  conducting  power. 
In  density^  metals  present  every  variety,  from  potassium 
(•865)  and  sodium,  (972,)  floating  on  water,  to  gold  (19-26) 
and  platina,  (2 1  *5,)  the  heaviest  bodies  known.  In  htstre  they 
range  from  the  splendor  of  gold  and  of  burnished  silver,  to 
the  dulness  of  manganese  and  of  chromium.  This  property 
often  depends  on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  metal; 
thus,  gold  and  platinum,  as  thrown  down  from  solution  in  fine 
powder,  are  dull  yellowish-brown,  and  black  powders,  which 
show  the  lustre  and  color  appropriate  to  the  metals  only 
under  the  burnisher.  The  color  of  most  of  the  metals  is 
dull  white  or  gray.     Silver  is  nearly  pure  white ;  gold,  yel- 

Deacribe  fig.  344.  What  rabstancefl  are  found  in  beds  ?  What  is  sbown 
in  fig.  345  ?  469.  What  are  the  physical  properties  of  metals  ?  What  of 
dtnidty  ?   What  of  lottre  ?    How  do  mechanical  conditions  affect  lustre  ? 
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low;  and  copper  and  titanium  are  red.  Copper  is  the  baaia 
of  all  colored  alloys ;  being  fused  with  tin  and  zinc  to  form 
bell  and  gnn  metal  and  yellow  brass.  To  determine  the 
color  of  a  polished  metal  accurately,  the  light  must  be 
reflected  many  times  from  its  surface,  as  may  be  done  by 
placing  two  polished  surfaces  of  the  same  metal  opposite 
each  other,  and  examining  with  a  prism  the  light  reflected 
at  an  angle  of  90^  from  them.  In  this  way  it  is  found  that 
the  proper  color  of  copper  is  orange-red ;  of  gold,  after  ten 
reflections,  a  beautiful  red;  of  silver,  a  reddish-white;  of  sine, 
a  delicate  indigo-blue;  of  bronse,  an  intense  red;  of  steel,  a 
feeble  violet,  £o.  In  looking  into  a  deep  vase  of  polished 
metal,  or  into  a  highly  polished  bronze  cannon,  or  the  bore 
of  a  new  steel  rifle,  these  tints  of  color  by  reflection  are  seen. 
Opacity  is  not  absolute  in  metals,  as  is  proved  in  the  case  of 
gold-leaf  on  glass,  through  which  a  beautiful  violet-green 
light  is  seen.  This  light  is  found  by  optical  experiments  to 
be  truly  transmitted  light,  and  not  a  color  caused  by  the  mi- 
nute figures  of  the  gold-leaf.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
this  greenish  color  is  complementary  to  the  red,  which  is 
the  reflected  color  of  the  gold. 

470.  MalUahiWyy  or  the  capability  of  being  beaten  by 
blows  into  thin  leaves,  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection  in 
gold,  and  in  a  good  decree  in  many  other  metals.  Some 
metals  are  perfectly  malleable  when  cold,  as  silver,  gold, 
lead,  and  tin ;  others  are  malleable  when  hot,  as  iron,  plati- 
num, &c.,  and  are  not  without  this  property,  though  in  a 
much  lera  degree,  even  when  cold.  Some,  1  ike  zinc,  are  lami- 
nable  at  a  moderate  beat,  but  brittle  above  and  below 
it;  others,  like  antimony,  are  brittle  at  all  temperutures 
short  of  fusion.  Oold  leaf  has  been  beaten  so  thin  as  to 
require  250,000  leaves  to  equalone  inch  in  thickness,  or  1,365 
such  leaves  would  about  equal  in  thickness  one  leaf  of  this 
book.  Ductility  and  laniinability  are  properties  closely 
allied  to  malleability.  Iron,  for  instance,  unless  heated, 
can  not  be  beaten  like  gold,  but  it  may  be  drawn  into 
fine  wire,  (ductility,)  and  plated  by  rollers  into  thin  sheets, 
(laminability). 

Wbat  of  color?  Enumerate  colored  metals  and  alloys?  How  are 
metollio  colors  accurately  determined  ?  What  are  thus  found  to  bo  the 
eolors  of  gold,  of  copper,  of  silver,  sine,  and  bronze  ?  Is  opacity  absolute  ? 
Why  not?  What  is  proved  of  the  green  color  of  gold?  To  what  is  it 
complementary  ?     ^70.  What  uf  malleabUity,  ductility  Ac.  ? 
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Metals  are  rolled  in  a  mfichine  com|M«ed  of  two  equal 
cylinders  of  iron  or  Bteel,  seen  in  section 
in  fig.  846.  These  move  in  the  direction 
shown  bj  the  arrows.  During  this  process, 
the  metul  becomes  more  hard  and  elastici 
owing  to  a  rearrangemeot  of  its  particles. 
Heated  to  a  redness  and  slowly  cooled,  it  is 
ogain  softened,  and  is  then  said  to  be  annealed. 
Copper  is  annealed  by  plunging  the  red-hol 
metal  into  water,  while  the  same  treatment 
renders  steel  intensely  hard. 

471.  The  ienacity  of  metals  is  compared  by  using  wires 
of  the  same  size  of  different  metals,  and  ascertaining  bow 
much  weight  they  will  sustain.  Iron  is  the  most  tenacious, 
and  lead  the  leattt.  The  tenacity  of  wires  yj^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  is  equal, 


Fig.  346. 


For  Iron,  to 444  ponnda. 

'*    Copper. 300       " 

"    Platinum 275      " 

*'    Silver. 171       " 

*•    Gold 137       " 


For  Zinc,  to 100  ponndt. 

"    Nickel 97       " 

"    Tin 32       " 

"    Lead 24       " 


Wires  are  drawn  through  smooth  conical  holes  in 
a  steel  plate,  (fig.  347,)  each  succeeding  hole 
being  a  little  less  than  its  predecessor.  In 
I  this  way,  wires  of  extreme  fineness  may  be 
I  drawn  from  several  of  the  ductile  metals.  Dr. 
Wollaston  succeeded,  by  a  peculiar  method,  in 
making  a  gold  wire  so  small  that  580  feet  of  it 
weighed  only  one  grain;  it  was  only  ^j^^j^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter;  and  a  platinum  wire 
was  made  by  the  same  philosopher,  of  not  more 
than  ^niuu  ^^  ^°  ^°^^'  Metals  passed  repeatedly  through 
a  wire  pkte,  also  become  stiff  and  brittle,  as  in  the  rolling 
mill. 

472.  Many  metals  crystallize  beautifully,  from  fusion,  when 
slowly  cooled,  as  described  for  sulphur,  (306;)  bismuth  offers 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  this :  others  solidify  without 
crystallization,  or  the  traces  of  crystalline  structure  are  seen 
only  feebly  marked  by  lines  on  the  surface.     Copper,  gold^ 


Fig.  347. 


How  are  metals  rolled?  What  is  annealing  ?  471.  How  is  tenacity 
ibown?  Giro  examples.  How  is  air  formed?  472.  What  of  crystsi- 
Uxation? 
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Alver,  platinn,  and  Fome  other  metals  are  found  crystallised 
in  nature.  We  can  also  imitate  nature  iu  this  respect  by  the 
Toltaic  battery,  which  enables  us  to  procure  many  metals  in 
perfect  crystals.  Iron,  brass,  and  other  metals  often  take  on 
a  crystalline  structure  by  yibration  materially  influencing 
their  tenacity.  .  The  fusion  points  of  several  metab  were 
given  in  §  121. 

Many  metals  are  volatile,  of  which  mercury,  arsenic, 
tellurium,  cadmium,  zinc,  potassium,  and  sodium  are  exam- 
ples, being  volatile  below  a  red-heat.  Even  gold,  silver, 
and  platintim  are  raised  in  vapor  by  the  heat  of  the  voltaic 
focus,  (198  ) 

Some  metals  assume  a  semi-fluid  or  pasty  condition  before 
melting,  such  as  platinum  and  iron,  both  of  which  can  be 
welded  or  made  to  unite  without  solder,  when  in  this  soft 
state ;  lead,  potagsium,  and  sodium  can  be  welded  in  the  cold, 
as  also  can  mercury,  when  it  is  frozen.  The  conduct- 
ing power  of  some  of  the  principal  metals  was  given  in  §  88, 
and  their  capacity  for  heat  in  §  120. 

473.  The  metals  unite  with  each  other  to  form  a/%«, 
many  of  which  are  familiarly  known,  as  f  copper  and  i  zinc 
to  form  brass.  Tin  and  copper  form  very  various  alloys, 
according  to  the  proportions  employed :  90  copper  and  10 
tin  form  speculum  metal,  which  is  as  brittle  as  glass  and 
almost  white.  The  alloys  of  mercury  with  other  metals 
are  called  amalyavM,  The  fusibility  of  alloys  is  often 
greater  than  that  of  the  constituent  metals.  Newton's 
fu>ible  metal,  an  alloy  of  5  parts  lead,  3  of  tin,  and  8  of 
bismuth,  is  an  example  of  this  fact.  Lead  fuses  at  617°, 
bismuth  at  509^,  and  tin  at  442^,  while  Newton's  alloy  fuses 
at  203°. 

Chemical  Rdations  of  (he  MetaU. 

474.  The  metals,  as  already  stated,  are  positive  electrics. 
Their  affinity  for  oxygen  is  universal,  but  various  in  degree. 
Sodium,  potassium,  magucsiuni,  and  generally  the  metilho 
bases  uf  the  alkalies  and  earths,  have  such  an  avidity  for 
oxygen,  that  they  pass  at  once  to  the  condition  of  oxyds  on 
contact  with  air.     Iron,  zinc,  copper,  &c.,  are  very  slowly 

How pruduoed  by  art?  What  metals  are  roUtile ?  What  ia  nelding ? 
i73.  What  are  alloya?  What  are  amalganiB?  What  of  Newton  s  aietal? 
474.  What  are  the  chemical  relatioiu  of  the  metals? 
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dzydized,  and  are  anon  covered  by  a  ooat  of  oxyd,  which 
protects  the  metal  from  further  action.  Gold,  platinumi 
and  HiWer,  on  the  contrary,  resist  the  action  of  oxygen  per- 
fectly, and  are  called,  from  their  unalterable  nature,  noble 
metals. 

The  metallic  oxyds  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :— * 

1.  Bcuic  oxydsy  which  include  the  protoxyds  generally^ 
as  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  protoxyd  of  iron.  Basic  oxyds 
unite  readily  with  acids  to  form  crystallizable  salts.  Their 
formula  is  RO. 

2  Arifi  oxythy  which  themselves  form  salts  with  powerful 
bases,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  combine  with  other  acids.  Chromic 
acid  CrO„  manganic  acid  MnO,,  and  other  metallic  acids 
are  examples.     Their  usual  formula  is  RO,  or  RO,. 

3.  Neutral  or  indifferent  oxytUy  which,  like  alumina  AlgO,, 
may  form  salts  with  either  powerful  acids,  or  energetic  bases. 
Their  formula  is  RgO,. 

475.  Besides  these  there  are  oxyds  which  unite  neither 
with  acids  nor  bases  without  change,  and  others  which  seem 
themselves  to  be  true  salts.  Of  the  first  the  common  peroxyd 
of  manganese  is  an  example,  MnO,.  Heated  with  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  decomposed,  oxygen  is  evolved,  (276,)  and  sulphate 
of  protoxyd  of  manganese  is  formed,  MnO.SO,.  Suboxyd 
of  lead  PbgO  in  contact  with  acids  is  also  transformed  into 
metallic  lead  and  protoxyd  of  lead. 

Of  the  saline  oxyds  we  have  examples  in  the  oxyds  of 
manganese,  iron,  and  chromium,  whose  general  formula  is 
RgO^.  In  these  compounds  two  oxyds  of  the  same  metal 
form,  as  it  were,  respectively,  acid  and  base,  and  we  may 
write  their  formulas  RO.R^O,.    Magnetic  iron  is  an  instance. 

Certain  metals  form  a  great  number  of  compounds  with 
oxygen,  as  iron^  manganese,  and  chromium,  whose  oxyda 
may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula) — 

R  0  the  protoxyd,  forming  a  powerful  base. 

RtOa  (aesquioxydy)  a  feeble  base,  or  neutral,  but  acting  not  as  an  acid. 

R  Ot  the  binozyd,  neither  base  nor  acid,  but  decomposed  by  acids. 

RbO«  a  saline  compound,  whose  true  constitution  is  RO.R^Ot. 

R  Ot  a  metallic  acid;  and  also 

RiOi  a  hyper- acid. 

What  their  affinity  for  oxygen  ?  How  are  the  oxyds  divided  ?  What 
are  basic  ?  What  acid  ?  What  neutral  ?  Qire  their  general  formulas^ 
What  other  two  classes  are  named  ?  Giro  an  example  of  the  first.  47&. 
Qire  examples  of  saline  oxyds.  Give  the  general  formuhs  for  the  ojgrdf 
•f  iroDf  manganese,  and  chromium. 
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Otber  metals,  as  areeDic  and  antimonj,  have  no  prot- 
oxjdft  and  form  only  strong  acids  with  oxygon,  by  which 
feature  they  strongly  resemble  some  of  the  metalloids. 

476.  The  chlorids,  bromids,  indids,  snlphurets,  &o.  of  the 
metals  bear  a  very  striking  analogy  in  composition  to  the 
oxyds  of  the  same  metals.  So  true  is  this,  that  knowing 
what  oxyds  a  given  metal  forms,  we  can  almost  certainly 
tell  what  the  composition  of  its  sulphurets,  chlorids,  &o.  will 
be.  Thns  the  oxyds  of  iron  being  FeO  and  FeO,0„  we  find 
that  the  sulphurets  of  the  same  metal  are  FeS  and  FcgS,, 
and  the  chlorids  FeCl  and  Fe^Cl,.  It  might  be  inferred 
from  this  statement  that  where  these  metallic  bodies  unite 
with  acids  to  form  salts,  there  would  be  the  same  conformity 
among  them  that  is  found  among  their  bases,  and  such  we 
find  to  be  the  fact. 

4tll.  A  salt,  as  usually  understood,  is  a  compound  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  binary  compoundB,  which  stand  to  each 
other  as  electro-positive  and  electro-negative,  or  as  base  and 
acid.  The  bases  result  always  from  the  union  of  a  metal 
with  a  metalloid ;  the  acids  usually  are  derived  from  the 
union  of  two  metalloids.  For  example,  sulphate  of  soda 
contains  for  base,  soda  (NaO,)  formed  from  the  metal  sodium 
and  the  metalloid  oxygen,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  results 
from  the  union  of  the  two  metalloids,  oxygen  and  sulphur. 
The  salts  of  metallic  acids,  as  just  explained,  (475,)  constitute 
an  exception,  as  the  metal  is  present  alike  in  acid  and  base. 

478.  Salts  are  formed  only  between  members  of  the  same 
class,  that  is  oxygen  acids  unite  with  oxyKen  bases,  chlorine 
acids  with  chlorine  bases,  sulphids  with  sulphids,  &c.,  as  sul- 
phuric acid  with  oxyd  of  iron  to  form  sulphate  of  protoxyd 
of  iron. 

On  the  other  hand,  compounds  belonging  to  different  series, 
either  do  not  unite  at  all,  or  they  mutually  decompose  each 
other.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  cannot  unite  with  sulphuret  of 
potasnium,  a  sulphur  base,  but  mutual  decomposition  occurs, 
sulphydrio  acid  escapes,  and  sulphid  of  potassium  is  formed. 

What  metnls  bare  no  protoxyds?  To  what  are  these  affined?  476. 
What  analojry  have  the  cblorida,  bromids,  to,  of  the  metale  ?  477  What 
»  a  salt  ?  Huw  are  bases  funned  ?  How  the  acids  ?  Give  an  example. 
VVhot  are  exceptions ?  478.  Between  what  axe  salts  formed?  How  do 
tomponnds  of  different  classes  act  together?    Give  ezamplei. 
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Or  if  chlornhydric  acid  and  oxjd  of  potassium  are  broughi 
toprether,  cblorid  of  potassium  and  water  result;  thus, 
KO+H01=:=HO+KC1. 

479.  Neutral  salts  are  formed,  when  there  are  as  many 
equivalents  of  acid  engaged,  as  there  are  of  oxjgen  in  the 
base  itself.  Thus,  potash  KO  has  one  equivalent  of  oxygen 
and  demands,  to  form  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  (KO.SOg) 
one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid.  But  one  equivalent  of  SO, 
contains  three  times  as  much  oxjgen  as  there  is  in  the  base, 
and  this  is  true  of  all  the  neutral  sulphates.  The  nitrate 
of  potash  contains  five  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  acid  to  one  in 
the  base,  and  so  on. 

The  same  is  true  also  of  those  acids  whicn  contain  no 
oxygen,  as  the  chlorohydrio,  provided  the  metallic  oxyd  dis- 
solves in  chlorohydrio  acid  without  the  evolution  of  chlorine. 
For  example,  peroxyd  of  iron  dissolved  in  chlorohydrio  acid 
produces  water  and  a  perchlorid  of  iron :  3HC1  and  Fe^O, 
giving  rise  to  3  HO  and  FcgCl,. 

480.  The  binary  compounds  of  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.,  with 
many  of  the  metals,  particularly  those  of  the  alkaline  class, 
have  in  an  eminent  degree  the  properties  of  salts.  Among 
them  we  recognize  particularly,  the  chlorid  of  sodium,  or 
common  salt,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  parent  of  alt  salts. 
If  the  definition  t)f  a  salt,  just  given,  (477,)  be  rigidly 
enforced,  these  bodies  cannot  be  called  8alt«,  since,  accord- 
ing to  that  view,  a  salt  is  a  con) pound  of  two  binary  com- 
pounds, forming  a  quaternary  compound,  (245.)  To  avoid 
this  difficulty,  two  classes  of  salts  have  been  instituted,  the 
first  of  which  includes  all  those  binary  compounds  which, 
like  common  salt,  have  a  metallic  base  in  direct  union  with 
a  iaU-radical ;  and  the  second  includes  those  salts  which, 
like  sulphate  of  soda,  are  supposed  to  be  constituted  of  the 
oxyd  of  the  metal  and  of  an  oxygen  acid.  The  first  have 
been  called  the  haloid*  salts,  and  the  second  the  ozy- 
salts. 


479.  How  are  neutral  salt*  formed?  What  of  salpbate  of  potash  ?  What 
Id  the  ox.v^eD  ratio  in  the  sulphatei)  ?  How  in  case  uf  ohlorohydric  acid  ? 
480.  What  18  8iiid  of  binary  compounds  of  chlorine,  Ac,  with  motjilti? 
What  uf  common  salt  ?  What  two  clnt!»eB  of  (uilta  are  named  ?  What  it 
meant  bv  faJt-radical  ?    What  by  haloid  salta  ? 


*  From  halt,  Ma-salt^  and  €ido§,  in  the  likenen  oL 
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Tfao  term  salt-radical  includes  all  the  members  of  the 
oxjgeu  groap  except  oxygen  itself,  and  also  those  com- 
pound bodies  whicb^  like  cyanogen,  act  the  part  of  ele- 
ments. 

481.  In  stating  the  constitution  of  sulphuric  acid,  (820,) 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  expression  SO^-f-H  was  stated, 
in  the  view  of  some  chemists,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  com- 
mon formula  SO,-|-HO.  It  w  claimed  thut  all  the  hjdrated 
acids  are  in  reality  compounds  of  hydrogen  wirh  a  similar 
radical,  and  acc(»rdingly  nitric  acid  will  be  NOg-f-H,  or  cor- 
responding to  chibrohydric  acid  CIH.  One  principal  objec- 
tion to  this  view  is,  that  these  hypothetical  radicals  have  in 
general  never  been  isolated.  It  is,  however,  true  that  those 
acids  which  are  capable  of  existing  dry  and  in  a  separate 
state,  as  sulphuric,  (SO,,)  phosphoric,  (PO^,)  nitric,  (NO^,) 
and  carbonic,  (CO,,)  are  not  acith  as  long  as  (hey  reuiam 
dry;  and  although  they  form  conipnuuds  with  dry  ammonia, 
that  these  compounds  ure  not  salts.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
long  ago  suggested  that  hydrogen  was  the  real  acidifyiug 
principle  iu  all  acids. 

482.  If  the  salt-radical  theory  is  finally  adopted,  all 
acids  must  be  considered  as  hydrogen  acids,  and  all  salts  as 
haloid  salts.  For  example,  let  us  take  two  common  saline 
bodies  and  present  them  according  to  these  two  views. 

Old  view.  New  view. 

Sulphate  of  sine ZnO  4- SO, Zn-l-SO^ 

Kitrate  of  soda  NaO  4-  NO5 Na-f  NOs 

According  to  the  new  view,  when  nn  acid  dissolves  a 
metal,  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  water  to  be  decom- 
posed. The  metal  takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen,  and 
the  latter  is  given  off  in  a  gaseous  form ;  or  if  the  oxyd  of 
the  metal  is  used,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form 
water,  and  no  effervescence  ensues. 

The  apparent  simplicity  of  this  view  renders  it  attrjictive, 
and  it  has  bi*en  most  warmly  nupport^^d  by  Profs.  Graham 
and  J<iel)i«r,  while  iu  this  country  it  has  found  an  able  op- 
ponent in  Dr.  Uare. 

481.  Whnt  isMiidof  tbo furmula of  SO,?  What  vii>w  of  acids  U  nu^fcested? 
What  ubjeetiuii  t«  urgod?  Wht.t  ia  true  of  dry  SOj  Ac.  Who  funnerly 
provosod  tbiii  view ?  482.  What  will  be  the  constitution  of  «»Ufl  in  the 
new  view  ?  liow  does  a  metal  then  enter  into  a  salt?  Who  sup|*oii 
and  who  oppotei  this  view  ? 
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The  nomenclature  of  the  salts  has  already  been  explained, 
(251 :)  we  shall  consider  the  more  interesting  salts  under 
each  metal. 

The  order  in  which  the  metallic  bodies  are  discussed  in 
the  following  pages,  is  not  very  different  from  that  usually 
adopted  in  elementary  works. 

CLASS  I.    METALS  OF  THE  ALKALIES. 

POTASSIUM. 

Equivalent,  39-2.     Symbol,  K  (^Kalium.)     Density,  -865. 

483.  HUtory. — Potassium  was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  in  1807 ;  at  the  same  time  with  its  congeners,  sodium, 
barium,  strontium,  and  calcium.  Before  that  time,  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  were  looked  upon  as  simple 
elementary  bodies,  and  were  so  treated  in  all  chemical 
works.  Davy  found,  on  passing  the  electric  current  from  a 
powerful  voltaic  battery  through  a  cake  of  moistened  potash, 
(ozyd  of  potassium,)  both  electrodes  being  of  platinum,  that 
violent  action  followed;  oxygen  wasevolved  with  effervescence 
at  the  positive  pole,  and  bright  metallic  globules,  like  mer- 
cury, appeared  at  the  negative  pole,  accompanied  by  hydro- 
gen gas.  Some  of  these  globules  flashed  and  burned  with  a 
violet  light  as  they  reached  the  air,  while  others  remained, 
and  were  soon  covered  with  a  white  film  that  formed  on 
their  surfaces.  These  globules  were  the  metal  potassium,, 
whose  discovery  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  chemical  history. 

Potassium  in  combination,  chiefly  as  silicate  of  potash,  is 
widely  diffused  over  the  globe.  It  forms  a  part  of  all  fer- 
tile soils.  The  chief  source  from  which  it  is  procured  is 
the  ashes  of  hard-wooded  forest-trees,  which  take  it  up  from 
soils  on  which  they  grow.  It  is  also  present  in  sea-water, 
as  chlorid  of  potassium,  and  is  consequently  found  in  the 
ashes  of  sea-plants. 

484.  Preparation, — The  expensive  and  troublesome 
method  of  procuring   this  metal   by  galvanism,  has  been 


Wbat  if  the  nomenelatura  of  the  salts  ?  483.  What  is  the  symbol  and 
•quivalentof  potassium  ?  \Vbei],anfi  bj  whom,  and  how  was  it  discovered? 
Uow  is  this  metal  distributed  in  nature  ?  484.  How  is  potassium  prepared  J 
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It. placed  by  a  much  more  convenient  and  productive  fur- 
D&ve  operation,  founded  on  the  decomposition  of  potaRli  at 
a  white  heat  by  charcoal.  For  this  purpose  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash is  mingled  with  charcoal.  This  mixture  is  best  prepared 
by  ignited  cream  of  tartar  in  a  covered  crucible ;  a  black 
mass  is  then  obtained  commonly  known  as  black  flux,  con« 
sisting  of  carbonate  of  potassa  in  intimate  mixture  with 
charcoal  derived  from  the  burning  of  the  organic  acid.  This 
mass  is  finely  powdered,  and  y^  of  charcoal  in  small  frag- 
ments is  adaed.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  in  an  iron 
bottle  Y  (fig.  848)  laid  horizontally  in  the  furnace  M  G  0. 


Fig.  348. 

The  bottle  should  be  about  }  full,  and  well  protected  with  a 
refractory  lute  of  5  parts  fine  sand  and  one  part  fire-clay, 
laid  on  moist,  and  well  dried  in  the  sun.  The  cover  of  the 
furnace  M  admits  the  fuel,  the  draft  O  is  regulated  by  a 
damper,  and  a  temporary  front  r  n  closes  the  side-opening. 
A  short  iron  tube  a  o  connects  the  retort  with  a  copper  con* 
densing  chamber  ABC  containing  naphtha,  and  supported 
on  T  P  S.  The  heat  is  gradually  raised  to  the  most  intense 
whiteness.  Decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of  potash 
ensues,  the  free  carbon  takes  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonate^ 
^rbonic  oxyd  (CO)  is  evolved,  and  the  potassium  distils 


Describe  flg.  348.     What  is  the  reaction  ?    Where  does  the  potassiiun 
toUeot? 

19 
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over  in  metallio  globules^  wkich  condense  in  the  receiver  A. 
This  copper  vessel  is  constructed  of  two  parts  B  C,  as  seen  in 
fig.  349.     The  upper  B  enters  C,  in  which  the  naphtha  is 
placed.     A  vertical  partition  c  d  divides  B 
into  two  chambers,  and  two  openings  a  h 
opposite  each  oth^  correspond  to  the  iron 
tube  a  Oy  (fig.  348 :)  the  partition   is   also 
pierced  in  the  same  line.    The  outer  opening 
h  is  closed  by  a  cork,  and  a  glass  tube  g  ia 
adapted  to  the  opening/,  (fig.  348,)  by  which 
the  oxyd  of  carbon  escapes.     This  condenser 
is  kept  cold  by  a  constant  stream  of  cold  water 
directed  on  its  surface,  and  the  collar  m  » 
^^'  prevents  this  from  entering  the  lower  vaw  c. 

The  tube  a  o  is  very  likely  to  become  stopped  in  the  process 
by  carbon,  and,  to  avoid  this  accident,  the  iron  rod,  (fig.  350,) 
^^j^  moistened  in  naphtha,  is 

introduced  at  h  from  time 
•    ^»g-350'.  to  time  to  clear  it.     The 

potassium  collects  in  irregular  masses  in  C,  contaminated  with 
carbon  and  other  impurities,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  a 
second  distillation  in  an  iron  retort  with  a  little  naphtha,  by 
which  means  it  is  obtained  quite  pure. 

Naphtha  is  employed  in  this  process  because  it  contains 
DO  oxygen,  and  does  not  sufifer  any  change  from  the  action 
of  the  potassium,  which  is  always  preserved  beneath  its  sur- 
face and  out  of  contact  of  air. 

485.  Properties. — Potassium,  when  unoxydized,  is  a  white 
metal  with  a  bluish  shade  and  eminently  brilliant.  The  dull 
masses  found  in  commerce  show  these  metallic  characters  on 
the  fresh-cut  surface ;  but  the  proper  color  and  brilliancy  dis- 
appear in  the  air,  which  instantly  tarnishes  it.  Exposed  to 
the  air  it  is  gradually  converted  into  a  white,  brittle  mass, 
(potash.)  Fused  under  naphtha,  its  metallic  lustre  and  color 
are  beautifully  seen ;  and  a  small  quantity  may  thus  be  forced 
between  two  test  tubes,  fitting  closely  the  one  within  the  otheri 
so  as  to  exhibit  an  extended  white  or  bluish-whit-e  metallio 
surface,  that  may  be  preserved  indefinitely  under  naphtha. 
At  32^  it  is  brittle  and  crystalline,  at  60°  soft  and  yielding 
to  the  fingers,  between  which  it  may  be  moulded  and  welded. 

Describe  fig.  349.  What  precftudons  are  required?  Why  is  naphtha 
ttsed  ?    485.  What  are  iti  properties  ?    How  is  ita  metallic  lostre  aecn  t 
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Heated  in  air  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  yiolet-colored 
flame.  At  151^  it  melts,  and  below  redness  it  may  be  dis- 
tilled  unchanged  in  vessels  free  from  oxygen. 

Its  detisity  is  only  -865,  being  the  lightest  metal  known. 
Consequently  it  floats  on  water,  which  it  instantly  decom« 
poses ;  appropriating  its  oxygen  to  form  oxyd  of  potassium, 
while  the  liberated  hydrogen  bums,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Tolatilized  metal,  with  a  beautiful  violet-colored  flame.  If  this 
experiment  is  conducted  on  a  vase  of  water 
reddened  by  a  veeetable  color,  Tfig.  351,)  the 
alkali  produced  changes  this  color  to  blue  or 
green.  The  heat  produced  in  this  experiment 
IS  sufficient  to  fuse  the  potassium,  which  as- 
sumes immediately  a  spherical  form  and  bril- 
liant lustre,  and  is  rapidly  driven  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  by  the  steam  and  vapors  ^>«'  ^^l* 
produced  about  it,  forming  altogethel  jne  of  the  most  pleaa* 
ing  and  instructive  of  chemical  experiments.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  potassium  exceeds  a  few  grains,  the  heat  produced 
by  its  action  with  the  water  causes  an  explosion,  projecting 
the  burning  metal  in  all  directions.  An  irritating  cloud  fills 
the  air,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  alkali  (potash)  volatilized 
by  the  heat. 

486.  The  uses  of  potassium  are  confined  to  the  laboratory, 
where,  from  its  energetic  affinity  for  oxygen,  it  is  a  powerful 
means  of  research.  By  its  means  we  are  able  to  decompose 
the  oxyds  of  aluminum,  glucinum,  yttrium,  thorium,  mag- 
nesium, and  zirconium,  and  to  obtain  the  metallic  bases  of 
these  compounds.  By  it  also,  as  before  stated,  (379,)  we 
obtain  boron  and  silicon  from  boracic  and  silicic  acids. 

Compounds  of  Potassium. 

Potassium  unites  with  all  the  members  of  the  first  three 
classes,  forming  compounds,  several  of  which  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  arts  and  in  pharmacy :  of  these  we  can 
describe  only  a  few  of  the  most  important. 

487.  Tbere  are  two  oxyds  of  potassium,  the  protoxyd  EO 
and  the  peroxyd  KO,.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  oxygen  it  takes  fire,  bums,  and  leaves  a  yellowish 
residue,  which  is  the  peroxyd  of  potassium.     This  substance 

What  is  iiB  density?  How  does  it  act  on  water?  What  oaosei  the 
motion  ?    486.  What  ar«  its  uses  ?    487.  Nuae  the  oxyds  of  potMsinm. 
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flissolyes  in  water,  with  the  escape  of  two  equivalents  of  0x7- 
gen,  and  forms  hydrate  of  potash-solution ,  KO.BO.  Heated 
with  twice  its  own  weight  of  potassium  in  an  atmosphere  of 
dry  nitrogen,  it  forms  dry  oxyd  of  potassium,  thus  K0,-|- 
2K  =  8KO.  This  important  compound  demands  our  at- 
tention. 

488.  The  oxyd  o/potamum  KO  is  a  powerful  base,  and 
forms  a  large  class  of  salts.  With  water  it  forms  two  distinct 
hydrates,  KO  HOand  K0.5H0,  true  salts,  of  which  cauiUe 
potash  KO.HO,  the  monohydrate,  is  the  one  chiefly  interest- 
ing. This  substance  is  procured  usually  by  decomposing 
pure  carbonate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water,  in 
a  clean  iron  vessel,  with  half  its  weight  of  good  quicklime, 
previously  slaked  and  mingled  with  so  much  water  as  to 
form  a  thin  paste,  called  milk  of  lime.  This  is  added  in  small 
portions  to  the  potash  solution,  while  the  latter  is  boiling,  a 
short  interval  allowed  between  each  addition ;  all  the  lime 
being  added,  the  whole  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
is  removed  from  the  fire  and  covered  up.  The  lime  displaces 
the  carbonic  acid,  forming  carbonate  of  lime  and  caustic 
potash.  Care  is  needed  to  keep  the  solution  dilute,  to  pre- 
vent the  caustic  potash  formed  from  decomposing  the  result- 
ing carbonate  of  lime.  The  success  of  the  operation  is 
determined  by  testing  a  small  portion  of  the  clear  fluid  with 
chlorohydric  acid,  which  should  occasion  no,  or  only  a  feeble, 
effervescence. 

The  clear  dilute  solution  is  drawn  off  by  a  siphon,  boiled 
away  rapidly,  (to  prevent  absorption  of  00^^  from  the  air,) 
to  an  oily  consistency  in  a  clean  iron  or  silver  vessel,  and 
finally  carried  to  low  redness.  The  carbonate  of  potash,  if 
any  remains,  then  floats  as  a  scum,  being  less  fusible  than 
the  caustic,  and  may  be  skimmed  off.  The  fused  caustic, 
turned  out  on  a  plate  of  copper  or  iron,  hardens  into  a  white 
crystalline  cake,  which  is  at  once  broken  up  and  put  in  close 
bottles.  To  insure  its  purity  from  sulphates  and  chlorids, 
(often  present  in  the  original  carbonate,)  it  is  dissolved  in 
absolute  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  other  salts  undissolved. 
The  alcoholic  solution  is  decanted,  distilled  in  a  retort,  and 
evaporated  in  a  silver  capsule,  fused  and  cast  as  before.  No 
degree  of  heat  will  expel  the  equivalent  of  water  which 

How  are  they  obtained  ?  488.  What  of  KO?  What  ii  ECHO?  How 
prooorod  ?    What  the  reaction  ?    How  freed  from  sulphatea,  Ae.  ? 
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this  bydrate  retains.  Pare  caustio  potassa  is  also  obtained 
bj  decomposing  sulphate  of  potash  solution  by  exactly  as 
much  oxyd  of  barium  as  is  required  to  saturate  it.  The  re- 
action is  KO.SO,4-BaO.HO  =  BaO.SO,+KO.HO. 

489.  The  hydrate  of  potash  is  a  white  solid,  with  a  crys- 
talline fracture.  It  has  a  great  avidity  for  moisture  and  la 
soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water.  Exposed,  it  forms  a  so- 
lution in  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  most 
powerful  base,  decomposing  by  fusion  the  silicates  of  nearly 
all  metallic  oxyds.  Cast  in  cylinders,  it  forms  the  oaustio 
potassa  of  surgeons,  for  which  use  the  mixture  of  caustio 
and  carbonate  of  lime  with  potassa  is  commonly  employed  in 
pharmacy,  under  the  name  of  potcusa  cum  ccUce;  and  the 
crude  potash  of  commerce,  cast  in  cylinders  of  a  brown  color, 
are  sold  under  the  name  of  lapis  infemalu.  * 

The  solution  of  causticpotash  is  intensely  alkaline,  sata- 
rates  the  most  powerful  acids,  restores  the  colors  of  redden- 
ed  vegetable  blues,  and  turns  many  of  them  green.  It  has 
an  acrid  and  most  disgusting  taste,  peculiar  to  alkalies,  and, 
when  strong,  attacks  all  organic  matters,  dissolving  and  dis- 
organizing them,  feeling  for  this  reason  soapy  to  the  fingers 
on  first  contact  with  the  solution.  With  the  fats  it  forms 
soaps,  true  salts,  produced  between  the  fatty  acids  and  the 
alkaline  base.  It  dissolves  silica  in  its  soluble  form,  (382,) 
and  even  attacks,  when  concentrated,  the  glass  vessels  in 
which  it  is  kept.  It  absorbs  carbonic  add  completely,  and 
is  employed  for  that  purpose  in  organic  analyns.  The 
moderately  concentrated  solution,  (sp.  gravity  1*2,)  as 
procured  in  the  process,  (488,)  is  sufficient  for  laboratory 
use.     Potash  is  a  fatal  corrosive  poison. 

490.  The  tests  for  the  presence  of  potash  or  its  salts  are 
chlorid  of  platinum,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  which  produces 
a  yellow  crystalline  double  salt  of  potassium  and  platinum 
in  concentrated  solutions :  perchloric,  tartaric,  abd  hydro- 
fluosilicio  acids  also  form  sparingly  soluble  salts  with  potas- 
sium and  its  salts. 

491.  The  chhrid  of  potassium,  KCl,  is  a  soluble  com- 
pound, crystallizing  in  cubes.  It  is  formed  when  potassium 
is  heated  in  chlorine,  and  when  potash  or  its  carbonate  is 


480.  What  arto  its  properti«a  /  What  are  potass^  cum  calce,  and  lapif 
infernaUs  ?  What  of  potaah  solation  7  What  does  it  absorb  ?  490.  What 
we  itB  teat!  ?    491.  What  ig  ohlorid  of  potassiuiL  ? 
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dissolved  in  chlorobjdrio  acid.  It  has  a  saline  bitter  taste^ 
b  deliquescent,  and  does  not  possess  the  antiseptic  properties 
of  its  congener,  the  chlorid  of  sodium. 

The  bromid  of  potassium  KBr  is  also  a  soluble  cubical 
Bait,  possessing  the  medical  properties  of  bromine.  It  is  pro* 
duoed  in  the  mother  liquor  of  the  salines,  (294,)  and  has 
been  sold  fraudulently  for  the  iodid  of  potassium,  which  it 
much  resembles,  but  does  not  replace  in  medical  use.  Chlo- 
rine and  the  stronger  acids  decompose  it  with  evolution  of 
bromine. 

The  todid  of  potamum  KI,  often  called  the  hydrio- 
date  of  potashj  is  a  compound  of  great  importance  in  medi- 
cal practice  and  in  photography.  It  occurs  in  cubical  crys- 
tals, which  are  soluble  in  }  parts  of  water  and  in  6  parts  of 
alcohol  of  .85. '  It  is  obtained  when  iodine  is  dissolved  in 
potash  solution  to  saturation,  and  also  at  the  same  time  iodate 
of  potash,  (KO.IO^.)  The  iodid  is  separated  by  repeated 
crystallization,  or  if  the  whole  saline  mass  is  ignited,  oxygen 
is  expelled  and  only  iodid  of  potassium  is  left.  Its  solution 
dissolves  iodine  largely  and  acquires  thereby  a  dark  color. 
Starch  paste,  as  before  stated,  is  the  appropriate  test  for  it. 
The  Jiuorid  of  potassium  KF,  is  also  a  soluble  cubical  salt^ 
exactly  analogous  to  the  foregoing  compounds. 

The  cyanid  of  potamum  is  described  in  the  organic 
chemistry. 

492.  The  sulpkurets  of  potamum  are  numerous,  five  of 
which  are  described,  viz.  KS,  KS^  KS„  ES«,  ES^.  The 
protosulphuret  EIS  is  found  in  an  impure  state,  when  an 
intimate  mixture  of  2  parts  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  1 
part  of  lamp-black  are  fused  together  in  a  crucible.  Owing 
to  the  minute  division  of  its  particles  with  the  excess  of  car- 
bon, it  forms  a  very  inflammable  mass,  which  takes  fire  on 
exposure  to  air.  This  has  been  called  a  pyrophorus,  or 
bearer  of  fire.  The  protosulphuret  of  potassium  is  also 
formed  by  saturating  a  solution  of  potassa  with  sulphydric 
acid,  which,  evaporated,  leaves  a  white  crystalliue  mass. 
From  this  salt  all  the  other  sulphurets  of  potassium  may 
be  formed. 

How  different  from  chlorid  of  sodinm  ?  What  of  bromid  7  What  Araud 
has  it  served  7  What  Bources  has  it  7  What  is  iodid  of  potassium  7  How 
obtained  7  What  importamie  has  it  7  492.  What  suli^hurets  of  pous- 
flvm  an  named  7  How  i«  the  protosolphiiret  formed  7  What  is  Um 
JUrrctpAerKt/ 
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The  pentasuJphurfit  KS,  is  produced  most  readily  by  beat* 
ing  a  strong  solution  of  potassa  with  an  excess  of  sulphur. 
A  large  part  of  the  sulphur  is  dissolved,  forming  a  deep 
yellow  liquid  which  contains  pentasulphuret  of  potassium, 
and  hyposulphite  of  potassa.  The  pentasulphuret  of  potas- 
sium in  the  solid  state  has  the  old  name  of  liver  of  sulphur^ 
and  its  solution  is  used  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  as  a  de- 
pilatory. 

493.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  dry  ammonia,  an  olive* 
green  compound  is  formed,  (K.NH^)  which  when  heated 
evolves  ammonia  and  leaves  a  dark  gray  powder  resembling 
graphite,  which  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  potassium, 
having  the  formula  K,^.  The  other  compounds  of  potas- 
sium, with  phosphorus;  carbon,  boron,  &o.,  are  comparatively 
unimportant. 

SalU  of  Potash. 

494.  The  salts  of  potash  are  numerous  and  important. 
We  shall,  however,  mention  now  only  the  carbonates,  sul- 
phates, nitrate,  and  chlorate.  As  it  will  be  altogether  im- 
possible to  give  even  the  names  of  all  the  salts  of  the  metals, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  selection  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting. 

496.  Carbonates  of  Potash. — There  are  three  carbonates 
of  potash,  the  neutral  carbonate  KO.CO,,  the  sesquicarbonate 
KO.|CO„  and  the  bicarbonate  K0.2C0,. 

The  neutral  carbonate  KO.CO,  is  procured  from  the  ashes 
of  plants,  and  in  an  impure  form  is  made  on  a  great  scale  in 
America,  under  the  names  of  ^/  and  pearl  as/uss,  which  are 
the  alkali  as  obtained  from  the  lixiviation  and  combustion 
of  the  ashes  of  forest-trees. 

The  crude  carbonate  of  potash  of  commerce  is  contami- 
nated by  silica)  sulphate  of  potash,  and  ohlorids  of  potassium 
and  sodium.  The  latter  impurity  is  frequently  added  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  either  through  ignorance  or  from 
fraudulent  motives.  The  best  potash  is  made  by  using  hot 
water  to  lixiviate  the  aMhes,  in  small  leuch-tubs.  The  brown 
mass  left  by  evaporating  the  lixivium  to  dryness  in  iron 

How  is  pentasulpharet  of  potasFium  formed?  What  uses  has  itf 
49.3.  What  is  the  actiun  of  dry  ammonia  with  K  ?  494.  What  salts  of 
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kettles  is  the  potash  of  commerce.  This  is  moderately  eal- 
dned  to  bam  off  the  coloring  matter,  when  a  spongy  masa 
of  a  fine  light  blue  color  is  left,  which  is  the  peariash. 

Several  samples  of  American  potash  examined  by  Dr.  Xj. 
C.3eck,  yielded  73-6,  74-6,  75  and  769  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate and  hydrate  of  potash;  from  6  to  15  per  cent,  of 
chlorids  of  potassium  and  sodium ;  with  from  1  to  15  per 
cent,  of  insoluble  matter,  consisting  of  silica  and  the  oxyda 
of  iron  and  manganese,  with  lime,  alumina,  &c.,  being  the 
ingredients  derived  from  the  inorganic  parts  of  the  plant. 

496.  The  pure  carbonate  is  obtained  by  calcining  the 
cream  of  tartar,  (acid  tartrate  of  potash,)  and  dissolving  oat 
the  carbonate  from  the  coaly  mass  by  water.  The  filtered 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  silver  capsule,  and  the 
salt  obtained  pure. 

The  carbonate  of  potash  has  a  strong  alkaline  taste,  tuma 
blue  cabbage  or  dahlia- paper  green,  and  is  somewhat  caustic; 
it  dissolves  in  about  twice  its  weight  of  water,  forming  a  so- 
lution, which  is  much  used  in  the  laboratory.  It  crystallizes 
with  difficulty,  and  takes  up  two  equivalents  (20  per  cent.) 
of  water  in  so  doing.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
a  very  deliquescent  salt,  and  must  be  kept  in  well-stopped 
bottles.  Its  solution  acts  as  a  poison  if  taken  in  a  concen- 
trated form.  It  usually  retains  a  trace  of  silica,  which  is 
soluble  in  the  concentrated  solution. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potash  K0.2C0a  is  formed  by  passing  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  cold  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  large  and  beautiful 
crystals,  referable  to  the  right  rhombic  system.  These 
crystals  contain  9  per  cent,  of  water  and  have  the  formula 
K0.2C0a+H0.  Four  parts  of  water  dissolve  it;  the  solu- 
tion has  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction,  but  is  not  caustic ; 
by  heat  it  is  converted  to  the  simple  carbonate,  and  it  loses 
a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  by  solution  in  hot  water. 

497.  Alkalimetry, — The  value  of  commercial  samples  of 
tbe  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  is  determined  by  the 
process  of  allcalwutrj/y  which  consists  in  ascertaining  how 
much  diluie  sulphuric  acid  of  a  standard  strength  is  required 
to  nt^utriilize,  exactly,  a  known  weight  of  the  sample  exa- 


Wliat  h  tbn  composition  of  commercial  potash?  496.  How  13  pare  oar- 
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mined.  The  strength  of  the  acid  is  such  that  100  parts  of 
it  by  measure  will  exactly  saturate  10  {>arts  by  weight  of  the 
pure  alkaline  carbonate.  It  is  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 
pose to  give  the  full  details  of  this  process. 

498.  Sulphate  of  Potash,  KO.SO,.--This  salt  is  prepared 
by  neutralizing  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash  by  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  added  drop  by  drop.  It  is  also  a  result  of 
many  processes  in  the  arts.  It  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without 
change.  It  is  an  anhydrous,  crystallized  salt,  which  decre« 
pitates  with  heat,  and  has  a  density  of  2-4.  This  salt  requires 
100  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  8-36  parts  at  32^,  and  0096 
parts  more  of  the  salt  dissolve  for  every  degree  above  that. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  the  saline  bodies.  It  is  wholly 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Bisulphate  of  Potash  KO.SO.-fHO.SOg  is  a  result  of  the 
nitric  acid  process  (334)  when  a  double  equivalent  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  used.  It  is  properly  a  double  sulphate  of 
potassa  and  water.  It  is  formed  also  when  sulphate  of 
potassa  is  added  to  its  own  weight  of  SO,.  It  fuses  at  392^ 
without  change  and  without  loss  of  water.  A  higher  heat 
expels  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  decomposed 
by  absolute  alcohol,  leaving  KO.SO,.  It  is  dimorphous, 
one  of  its  forms  being  identical  with  crystallized  sulphur. 
The  solution  is  strongly  acid,  and  acts  on  bases  nearly  as 
powerfully  as  if  potash  were  not  present.  When  this  salt  is 
exposed  to  air,  beautiful  silky  crystals,  resembling  asbestus, 
effloresce  upon  its  surface.  These  are  sesquisulphate  ^f 
potash  2K0.S0,+H0.S0,. 

499.  Nitrate  of  Potassa;  Saltpetre;  Nitre;  KO.NO^. 
This  important  salt  is  a  natural  product  in  the  hot  and  dry 
regions  of  India  and  South  America,  being  formed  by  the 
gradual  decomposition  of  animal  matters  in  the  soil.  It  is 
also  formed  artificially  by  heaping  together  beds  of  old 
mortar  and  earth  with  dung  and  other  animal  matters,  and 
occasionally  wetting  the  mass  with  fermenting  urine.  In 
the  Mammoth  Gave  in  Kentjucky,  and  other  caverns,  the 
soil  on  the  floors  becomes  strongly  impregnated  with  nitrate 
of  lime,  which  is  decomposed  by  wood  ashes,  and  yields 

Give  ^^e  principle  of  the  process.  498.  What  is  sulphate  of  KG  ? 
Give  iU  properties,  Ac.  Give  the  formula  for  bisulphate  of  potash. 
What  is  its  proper  name  ?  Give  its  properties.  What  is  sesquisulphate 
of  KG?  How  produced?  499.  What  is  K0.NG»?  How  formed  and 
found  7    How  formed  arUfieially  ?    What  the  origin  of  the  N0»? 
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nitrate  of  potass.  In  all  these  cnses,  the  nitre  is  obtainci] 
by  lixiviating  the  nitrous  earth  with  water,  evaparutin<r  und 
crj>tuHizing  the  solution,  redissolving  and  crista llizinsr  a 
eecond  time,  until  the  salt  is  obtained  pure.  Nitre  also 
crystallizes  from  the  juices  of  some  plants. 

It  appears  that  the  nitre  of  caverns  must  come  from  the 
nnion  I'f  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  under  the  influence 
of  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  always  found  to  some 
extent  in  the  air.  Rain  water  usually  contains  a  trace  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  produced,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  union 
of  the  elements  of  the  air  by  natural  electricity,  (§331  and 
fig.  262.) 

600.  Properties. — Nitre  crystallizes  in  long,  six-sided 
prisms,  with  dihedral  summits,  derived  from  the  right 
rhombic  prism.  Its  density  is  1*94.  It  is  anhydrous,  and 
fusible  at  about  660^  :  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  oxygen  aud  nitrite  of  potassa.  It  is  unaltered 
in  the  nir  and  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  about  3 
parts  of  water  at  60^.  In  hot  water  it  is  much  more  soluble, 
100  parts  of  water  at  206*6''  dissolving  236  parts  of  the  salt. 
Its  solution  h^s  a  cooling  taste,  and  is  slightly  bitter.  It 
is  an  antiseptic,  and  is  used  in  the  brine  for  preserving 
meats,  to  give  a  fine  red  color  to  the  flesh. 

Nitrate  of  potas.sa  (as  well  as  nitrate  of  soda)  has  been 
mach  esteemed  as  a  manure.  It  is  employed  also  to  pro- 
cure oxygen,  (276,)  and  the  best  nitric  acid  is  made  from 
it|  (334.) 

601.  The  great  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  nitre, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  parts  with  it,  render  it  a  power- 
ful means  of  oxydation.  Fused  on  a  coal  it  deflagrates  bril- 
liantly. It  id  the  chief  constituent  of  gunpowder,  imparting 
oxygen  to  the  carbon  and  sulphur  in  that  mixture,  to  form 
urith  ez  pi  (live  energy  those  gases  which  are  generated  by 
the  combustion  of  the  materials.  It  is  also  much  used  in 
all  pyrotechnic  mixtures,  as  well  as  to  deflagrate  and  scorify 
metals  The  surface  of  nilver-ware  is  often  scorified  by  nitre, 
which  burns  out  the  alloyed  cop|  er,  and  leaves  a  surface  of 
pure  silver.  Good  gunpowder  is  composted  very  nearly  of 
1  equivalent  of  nitre,  3  of  carbon,  and  1  of  sulphur.     Thus 


How  is  it  procured  from  the  nitrate  of  lime  ?  500.  What  ore  the  pro 
perties  of  nitre  ?  601.  What  renders  nitre  a  valuable  reagent?  What  if 
an  antiseptio  ?    Of  irhat  is  nitre  the  chief  constituent  ? 
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tlie  powder  unftd  in  war  has  tbe  following  composition  io 
different  countries : — 

Snlphnr 11*9 12-5 11-5 10 9 9'» 

Charcoal 13-5 12-6 13-5 15 16 14'4 

Nitre 746 75-  76-  75 75 76-7 

Much  of  the  explosive  energy  of  gunpowder  depends  on 
its  grannlation ;  a  fine  dust,  of  the  same  composition  with 
powerful  powder,  bums  with  a  rapid  deflagration,  but  with- 
out explosion.  The  constitution  of  gunpowder  is  varied 
according  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.  Thus,  20 
sulphuri  18  charcoal,  and  62  nitre,  are  used  for  blasting- 
powder  in  mines,  and  its  combustion  may  be.  rendered  still 
slower  by  mixing  it  with  several  times  its  bulk  of  sawdust. 
The  effect  then  is  more  powerful  in  moving  large  masses  of 
rocks. 

The  gases  formed  in  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  are 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  while  sulphuret  of  potassium 
remains  as  a  solid  residue.  The  combustion  of  a  squib,  or 
moist  gunpowder,  gives  a  much  more  complicated  result; 
nitric  oxyd,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxyd,  nitrogen,  and  other  products  being  formed. 

602.  Chlorate  of  Potash,  KO.CIO,.— This  salt  is  the  salt 
already  named  (275)  as  the  best  sourc^  of  pure  oxygen  gas. 
It  is  formed  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  strong  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  chlorate  of  potash  and  chlorid  of  po« 
tassium  being  formed,  the  chlorate  being  easily  crystallized 
out  by  its  less  solubility.  The  carbonic  acid  escapes.  The 
reaction  is  between  6X0.00,  +  6C1  =  5KC1  +  KO.CIO. 
+  600^ 

603.  Properties. — Chlorate  of  potash  crystallizes  in  flat, 
pearly  tables,  referable  to  the  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Water 
at  32**  dissolves  only  3-3  parts  in  100;  at  60°  only  6  parts, 
while  boiling  water  dissolves  nearly  60  parts ;  it  is  therefore 
much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  It  is  insolu- 
ble io  alcohol.  Its  taste  is  cooling  and  disagreeable,  resem- 
bling nilre.  It  fuses  at  760° ;  above  that  beat,  oxygen  is 
given  off,  and  chlorid  of  potassium  left  behind.    It  is  a  most 

What  18  the  constitution  of  gunpowder  in  different  countries  ?  On  what 
does  its  explosive  energy  depend  ?  What  are  the  products  of  its  combus- 
tion? If  wet,  what  are  they?  How  is  blasting-powder  made  more  eSi- 
eient  ?  602.  What  is  chlorate  of  potaasa,  and  how  fbrmed  ?  60S.  What 
are  its  properties  f 
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energetic  ozydizing  agent.  It  forms  explosive  roixtares  wiUb 
nearly  all  combustible  bodies. 

504.  With  sulphur  and  charcoal  it  forms  a  compound  thai 
explodes  bj  friction,  or  by  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  was 
formerly  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  friction  matches. 
With  sulphur  alone,  it  detonates  powerfully  when  wrapped 
in  a  paper  and  struck  by  a  hammer.  With  phosphorus  its 
reaction  is  extremely  violent ;  a  deafening  explosion  follows 
the  slightest  compression  of  the  ingredients,  and  burning 
phosphorus  is  projected  in  all  directions.  Its  large  con- 
sumption in  the  preparation  of  matches  has  rendered  it  a 
cheap  salt. 

All  attempts  to  form  a  gunpowder  of  chlorate  of  potash 
have  failed,  the  action  of  the  mixture  being  so  violent  as  to 
rend  asunder  the  arms  employed.  A  mixture  of  sugar  and 
chlorate  of  potash  is  instantly  inflamed  by  a  drop  of  sulphu* 
ric  acid,  and  bums  with  the  violet  color  which  belongs  to  all 
the  salts  of  potassium. 

The  characters  of  the  salts  of  potash  are  the  same  with 
reagents  as  those  of  potassa  before  given^^(490.)  The  salts 
of  Uie  alkalies  are  distinguished  from  all  other  metallic  salts 
by  yielding  no  precipitate  to  an  alkaline  carbonate.  All  the 
potash  salts  form  with  sulphate  of  alumina  a  crystalline 
double  sulphate  of  potassa  and  alumina — common  alum — 
crystallizing  in  octahedrons. 

BODIUBC. 

E^uivalerU,  23.     Symbol,  Na.     Beimty,  -972. 

605.  Sodium  was  ducovered  by  Davy  soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  potassium,  and  in  the  same  way.  It  is  now  pre- 
pared by  a  process  quite  similar  to  that  already  described 
(484)  for  potassium ;  the  carbonate  of  soda  being  used  in 
place  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa. 

This  metal  forms  more  than  40  parts  in  100  of  common 
salt,  and  is  also  frequent  in  various  combinations  in  the 
mineral  kingdom.      The  ashes  of  sea-plants  afford  crude 

What  its  solubility?  What  is  its  reaction  with  oombastibles'  604. 
Why  not  fit  for  gunpowder?  What  color  does  it  bam  with?  What  are 
the  characters  of  potash  salts  ?  What  compound  do  they  form  with 
alumina?  505.  Qt'vre  the  history  and  disthbntion  of  sodium.  How 
procured? 
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earbonate  of  soda,  in  place  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  pro* 
cored  from  land-plants. 

606.  Sodium  is  a  xohite  metal,  with  a  silvery  brilliancjy 
and  much  resembles  potassium  in  its  general  properties.  Its 
color  is  much  whiter  than  that  of  potassium,  and  its  dis- 
position  to  tarnish  less.  Its  density  is  *972y  and  it  melts  at 
194^.  At  common  temperatures  it  is  harder  than  potas- 
sium, but  is  easily  moulded  in  the  fingers.  It  does  not  in- 
flame on  cold  water,  unless  in  masses  of  considerable  siie, 
but  moves  about  rapidly,  fused  into  a  brilliant  sphere,  until 
it  is  all  consumed.  It  may  be  alloyed  with  potassium  by 
simple  pressure,  and  is  then  inflamed  on  water,  or  alone  on 
hot  water,  burning  with  a  bright  yellow  light,  characteristio 
of  sodium,  and  strongly  contrasted  with  the  violet  color  of 
the  potassium  flame.  The  same  color  is  seen  when  a  piece 
of  soda-glass,  or  any  mineral  containing  soda,  is  held  in  the 
flame  of  the  blowpipe ;  the  flame  is  instantly  tinged  yellow. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  sodium  soon  falls  to  a  white  powder  of 
oxyd  of  sodium. 

The  compounds  of  sodium  are  so  similar  to  those  of  potas- 
sium that  we  can  pass  them  with  a  brief  notice. 

The  oxyds  of  sodium  and  their  hydrates  are  the  same  in 
composition  as  those  of  potassa. 

507.  The  hi/drate  of  soda,  or  caustic  soda,  NaO.HOy 
is  procured  by  decomposing  the  carbonate  by  quicklime,  in 
the  same  manner  as  has  already  been  described  for  caustio 
potash,  (488.)  It  is  a  powerful  alkaline  base,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  deliquescent  in  moist  air.  It  forms  a  white 
crystalline  cake,  resembling  potassa.  It  is  a  corrosive  and 
energetic  poison.  All  its  salts  are  soluble,  which  renders  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  detect  its  presence  in  solution. 

608.  Chlorid  of  Sodium,  or  Comm/m  Salt,  NaCl.— This 
familiar  and  abundant  substance  is  too  well  known  to  need 
much  description.  It  is  formed  when  sodium  bums  in 
chlorine  gas,  as  well  as  when  soda,  or  its  carbonate,  is  neu- 
tralized by  chlorohydrio  acid.  In  Poland,  Austria,  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  Switzerland,  extensive  beds  of  pure  rock-salt  are 
found,  which  are  regularly  mined.  Common  salt  forms 
about  27  of  every  1000  parts  of  sea-water,  and  in  warm 

606.  What  its  properties?  Whnt  is  the  color  of  its  flame?  What  of 
itfl  compouDds  ?  507.  What  is  NaO.HO  ?  How  procured  ?  Qire  ito  pro- 
Mfties.  What  of  its  salts?  508.  What  is  NaCl?  How  artiflciaUy 
lOHMd  ?    How  found  in  nstore  ? 
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climates,  espeoially  in  the  West  Indies,  8ea-wat«r  is  evapo- 
rated in  large  quantities  bj  the  sun's  heat,  to  obtain  salt. 
Numerous  saline  springs  are  found  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  other  places  in  this  country,  which  afford 
vast  quantities  of  salt  by  evaporation.  The  brine  springs  ia 
Onondaga  county,  New  York,  are  among  the  most  valuable, 
and  have  been  worked  since  1789.  Their  water  contains  one- 
seventh  part  of  dry  salt.  The  water  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
in  Deseret,  contains  200  parts  of  salt  in  1000,  or  over  !th 
of  its  weight.  This  salt  is  nearly  pure.  The  Dead  Sea  has 
a  still  greater  concentration,  (§  544.) 

Common  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  are  anhydrous, 
and  crackle,  or  decrepitate,  when  heated,  owing  to  water 
mechanically   entangled   in   tbem.      Salt    forms    singular 
hopper-shaped  crystals,  (fig.  352.)     These  are  produced  on 
=^  the  surface  of  the  evaporating  brine,  and 
grow  by  increase  of  the  outer  edges,  as 
gravity  sinks  them  constantly,  a  trifle 
below  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  each  ad« 
ditional  row  of  particles  being  built  upon 
Fig.  352.  the  upper  and  outer  edge  of  the  last.    It 

requires  2*7  parte  of  water  for  its  solution,  and  it  is  equally 
soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water.  In  pure  alcohol  it  is  scarcely 
at  all  soluble.  Its  density  is  2*557.  It  fuses  at  redness, 
and  sublimes  in  vapor  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  em- 
ployed for  this  reason  to  glaze  earthenwaro^  since  its  vapor 
is  decomposed  by  the  oxyd  of  iron  of  the  clay,  chlorid  of 
iron  being  driven  off,  while  soda  unites  with  the  silica  of 
the  clay  to  form  the  glaze. 

The  bromidf  ujdidy  and  suJphureU  of  sodium  resemble  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  potassium,  and  the  two  former 
likewise  crystallize  in  cubes. 

509.  Neutral  Sulphate  of  Soda,  GlauMs  Salt,  NaO. 
SOj-fCl^OHO). — This  familiar  salt  is  found  abundantly  in 
commerce  in  large  crystals,  which  contain  more  than  half 
their  weight  of  crystallization  water,  viz  : 

1  eq.  anhydrous  aalpfaate  of  soda 71 44*10 

10  "    water  90 55*90 

1   "    crystallised  sulphate  of  soda 161  100*00 

Uow  much  in  sea  water  ?  in  salines  ?  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  ?  Wnat 
of  its  crystaiiizatiun  ?  How  are  the  hoppers  formed  1  How  soluble  ? 
Its  density  ?  Why  used  to  glaxe  pottery  ?  509.  Qire  the  formula  foff 
CHaaber's  ealt    What  is  its  oomposition  ? 
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It  fuses  at  a  moderate  temperature  in  its  own  water  And 
leaves,  on  heating,  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda.  Expo*M<i 
to  air,  the  crystals  of  G  lauber's  salt  efflo-  930 

resce,  and  fall  to  powder,  from  loss  of  322 
water.  If  its  solution  is  heated  above 
93^,  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  is 
thrown  down.  The  solubility  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  presents  very  remarkable 
anomalies.  Below  32''  it  is  slightly  li  U  S55£  ^0 
soluble.  At  32"",  12  parts  dissolve  in  100 
parts  of  water :  the  quantity  dissolved 
increases  very  rapidly  with  the  tempe- 
rature up  Ui  93^,  which  presents  the 
maximum  of  solubility  of  the  salt,  being 
822  parts  in  100  of  water.  Above  that 
point  the  solubility  diminishes  rapidly 
with  each  increment  of  temperature, 
until  at  218'='  it  has  diminished  to  210 
parts  in  100  of  water.     The  line  ABC       320  2i8» 

on    the   diagram  Tfig.   353)  illustrates  F>g.  353. 

the  relations  of  solubility  and  temperature  in  this  salt  at  a 
glance.  The  vertical  divisions  0  to  0'  register  the  range  of 
temperature  from  32°  to  218°;  the  horizontal  ones  0  0"indi- 
cate  the  degree  of  solubility,  which  reaches  322  parts  at  93°. 
The  curve  of  solubility  then  descends  from  B  to  C,  when 
210  parts  are  dissolved  at  218°.  The  cause  of  this  sud- 
den diminution  of  solubility,  is  the  decompusitinn  of  the 
hydrous  salt  in  solution  at  that  heat,  and  the  precipi- 
tation of  a  portion  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda.  A  solu- 
tion of  Glauber's  salts  saturated  at  boiling  heat  in  a  vessel 
capable  of  being  corked  while  boiling,  and  suffered  to  cool, 
will  often  crystallize  completely  on  withdrawing  the  cork, 
a  change  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state  occasiuued  by  the 
concussion  of  the  air.  The  same  thing  happens  if  a  small 
crystal  is  dropped  into  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salty 
(41.) 

Sulphate  of  soda  is  a  familiar  aperient.  In  the  arts,  its 
chiuf  use  is  in  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of  soda,  as  will 
be  presently  described.     It  is  a  result,  on  a  large  scale,  of 


How  does  it  fuse  ?  How  if  exposed  ?  How  docs  it  dissolve  in  water 
at  different  temperatures  ?  What  is  its  curve  of  solubility  ?  Describe 
the  diagram  353.  How  is  its  aulution  in  vacuo  crystallized  ?  What  iB  iti 
Hie  in  the  arts  ? 
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the  preparation  of  cblorohydric  acid,  (426.)  The  othci 
fiulpbates  of  soda  require  no  mention  at  present.  The  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  soda  (12  parts)  in  strong  chlorohjdric 
acid  (10  parts)  produces  cold  enough  to  freeze  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  in  summer. 

610.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  NaO.COj|. — Soda  replaces  in  the 
ashes  of  sea-plants  the  potash  found  in  those  of  land- 
plants.  Hence,  formerly,  the  carbonate  of  soda  of  com- 
merce was  procured,  almost  exclusively,  from  the  ashes 
of  sea-weeds.  This  salt  is  now  obtained  entirely  from 
common  salt  by  the  process  of  Leblanc,  which  will  be  briefly 
described.  This  process  depends  on  the  fact  that  when 
sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbon  are  heat^ 
together,  carbonate  of  soda,  oxysulphate  of  lime,  and  oxyd 
of  carbon  are  the  products.  The  reaction  is  between  2  eq. 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  3  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  9  of  carbon; 
thus,  2(NaO.S03)  +  3  (CaO.CO J  +  9C  =  2  (NaO.CO J  + 
(2CaS.CaO)+10CO.  The  oxysulphuret  of  calcium  is 
wholly  insoluble  in  water,  which  takes  out  from  the  pulve- 
rized mass  only  carbonate  of  soda.  This  operation  is  pre- 
pared in  a  reverberatory  furnace  constructed  like  the  section 
Been  in  fig.  854.     The  parts  A  and  B  receive  the  mingled 


Fig.  354. 

materials,  (1000  parts  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  1040  of 
chalk,  and  530  of  charcoal  powder.)  The  fire  on  the  grate 
F  plays  upon  the  charge  on  the  sole  of  A,  and  completes 
the  chemical  reaction  which  was  begun  in  B,  where  the 
charge  is  first  placed :  a  bridge-wall  separates  the  two.  The 
workman  judges,  by  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  a 

What  freezing  mixture  does  it  form  ?  510.  Give  the  formula  for  car- 
bonate of  soda.  How  was  it  procured  formerly  ?  Describe  Leblanc's  pro- 
cess ?  What  ii  the  reaction  ?  Describe  fig.  354.  What  gas  is  formed  f 
How  is  the  progress  of  the  eperation  determined  ? 
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portion  withdrawn  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  the 
operation.  The  oxyd  of  carbon  forms  a  blue  flame  over  the 
surface,  which  disappears  when  the  reaction  is  over.  The 
heat  following  the  arrow,  next  plays  upon  solution  of  oar- 
bonafe  of  soda  in  the  boiler  C,  the  lixivium  of  a  previous 
charge,  and  evaporates  it  to  dryness,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  more  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  is  heated  in  D, 
to  be  drawn  from  time  to  time  into  0.  The  steam  and  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  escape  by  the  chimney  0. 

Carbonate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  great  crystals  of  an  ob- 
lique form  and  containing  10  atoms  of  water,  viz.  NaO. 
CO^+IOHO,  equal  to  63  parts  water  in  100  of  the  salt. 
It  fuses  in  its  own  water  of  crystallization.  The  anhydrous 
carbonate,  as  it  comes  from  the  furuace,  is  called  aoda'Osh. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  procured  by  exposing  soda-ash  to 
carbonic  acid  from  fern\^nting  grain,  as  in  distilleries,  or  by 
passing  this  acid  into  solution  of  carbonate.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  carbonate  of  soda  plus  a  carbonate  of  water,  or 
NaO.CO,4-H0.C0a.  It  is  not  a  very  solute  salt :  100 
parts  of  water  take  up  8  of  bicarbonate.  Boiling  water 
expels  one  of  the  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid.  This  is 
the  salt  used  in  preparing  effervescent  draughts. 

The  getquicarbonate  of  soda,  Trana^  2Na0.3COa4-4HO  i« 
found  native  in  certain  lakes  in  Africa  and  South  America. 
It  crystallizes  in  right  rhomboidai  prisms,  unchanged  in  air, 
and  little  soluble  in  water. 

511.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Soda  Saltpetre,  NaO.NO^.— This 
salt  is  found  in  India  and  South  America,  wl)ere  extensive 
plains  are  covered  by  it,  as  at  Tarapaca  in  Chili,  and  Iquique 
in  Peru.  It  resembles  nitrate  of  potassa,  but  cannot  be  used 
to  replace  that  salt  in  gunpowder,  on  account  of  its  strong 
disposition  to  attract  water  from  the  air.  It  is  much  em- 
ployed, however,  in  procuring  nitric  acid,  and  also  as  a  fer- 
tilizer in  agriculture.  It  is  a  white  salt,  crystallizing  in 
rhombs,  specific  gravity  2-09,  very  soluable,  with  a  cooling 
taste,  and  deflagrates  on  burning  coals  with  a  strong  yellow 
light.  By  carbonate  of  potassa  in  solution  it  is  immediately 
transformed  into  nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

How  U  the  solution  evaporated  ?  How  does  the  salt  crystallise  ?  How 
much  water  has  it?  How  is  the  bicarbonate  formed?  Howsolable? 
What  is  the  sesquicarbonate.  511.  What  is  the  history  of  nitrate  of  soda  ? 
What  does  it  resemble  ?  What  its  use  ?  How  does  it  act  with  com* 
boitibles  ? 
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512.  The  pho^ohates  of  ioHa  correBpoDd  to  the  three  emi* 
ditions  of  phosphoric  acid  (355)  before  noticed  :  they  are-* 

1.  Phof^hateof  &jda  (tribainc)  H0.2NaO.P05+*24HO.— 
The  common  phosphate  of  soda  of  pharmacy  is  prepared  by 
precipitating  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  (347)  witb  a  alight 
excess  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  which  are  efflorescent.  The  crystals  dissolve 
in  four  parts  of  cold  water,  and  undergo  the  aqueous  fusion 
when  heated.  The  salt  has  a  pleasant  saline  taste,  and  is 
purgative;  its  solution  is  alkaline  to  test-paper.  When 
evaporated  above  90°  it  crystallizes  in  another  form,  with 
14  instead  of  24  atoms  of  water. 

2.  SubphosphaU  of  soda  3NaO.P03+24HO  is  obtained 
by  adding  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  the  preceding  fait. 
The  crystals  are  slender  six-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  5  parts 
of  cold  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  ^pids,  even  the  carbonic, 
but  suifers  no  change  by  heat,  except  the  loss  of  its  water  of 
crystallization.  Its  solution  is  strongly  alkaline.  The  study 
of  these  salts  by  Prof.  Graham  has  greatly  enlarged  our 
views  of  chemical  philosophy. 

3.  Biphosphate  of  Soda^  or  Superphosphate^  2HO.NaO. 
PO^-f-llO. — ^I'his  salt  may  be  obtained  by  adding  phos- 
phoric acid  to  the  ordinary  phosphate,  until  it  ceases  to  pre- 
cipitate chlorid  of  barium,  and  exposing  the  concentrated 
solution  to  cold.  The  crystals  are  prismatic,  very  soluble, 
and  have  an  acid  reaction*  When  strongly  heated,  the  salt 
becomes  changed  into  monobasic  phosphate  of  soda. 

513.  Jdicrocosmic  salty  or  phosphate  of  soda  and  am" 
mmia,  (HONH^O.NaO.POj-f-SHO,)  is  much  used  in  blow- 
pipe operations  as  a  flux.  It  is  formed  by  dissolving  with  a 
gentle  heat,  1  part  of  chlorid  of  ammonium  and  6  or  7  parts 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  in  2  of  water.  Chlorid  of  sodium  is 
formed,  and  the  microcosmic  salt  crystallizes  out  in  rhombic 
prisms,  which  lose  8 HO  by  heat.  Its  fanciful  name  was 
derived  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  promoting  fertility  in 
the  impotent. 

514.  Blbasic  Phosphate  of  Soda  y  Pifrophosphate  of  Soda, 
2NaO.rO5+10HO. — Prepared    by  strongly  heating  com- 

512.  What  phosphates  are  named  ?  What  is  the  formula  of  Uie  tribasic? 
Give  its  properties.  What  is  the  suhphosphnte?  Whut  the  superphus* 
phate?  What  of  Graham's  researches  ?  What  is  the  hipbusphate  of 
aoda?  513.  What  is  microcosmic  salt ?  How  formed?  5U.  Whatli 
bibasio  phosphate  ?    Giro  ita  formula. 
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mon  pliospbate  of  soda,  dissolving  tbe  residne  in  water,  and 
Teerystallizing.  The  crystals  are  very  brillianfc,  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  less  soluble  than  the  original  phosphate : 
their  sointion  is  alkaline.  A  bibasic  phosphate;  containing 
an  equivalent  of  basic  water,  has  been  obtained ;  it  does  not^ 
however^  crystallize. 

515.  Monobanc  Phogphate  of  Soda,  Maapho9phaie  of 
Soda,  NaO.PO^. — Obtained  by  heating  either  the  acid  tri- 
basic  phosphate,  or  microcosmic  salt.  It  is  a  transparent, 
glassy  substance,  fusible  at  a  dull  red-heat,  deliquescent, 
and  very  soluble  in  water.  It  refuses  to  crystallize,  and 
dries  up  in  a  gum-like  mass. 

The  tribasic  phosphates  give  a  bright  yellow  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  with  molybdate  of 
ammonia :  the  bibasic  and  monobasic  phosphates  afford  white 
precipitates  with  the  same  substances.  The  salts  of  the  two 
latter  classes,  fused  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  yield 
the  tribasic  modification  of  the  acid. 

516.  Byrax  ;  Bihorate  of  Soda ;  Tincal;  Na0.2B03+ 
10 HO. — Borax  crystallizes  in  right  rhomboidal  prisms, 
which  are  soluble  in  15  or  16  parts  of  water :  the  solution 
has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  sweetish  alkaline  taste.  It 
loses  its  water  by  heat,  and*  being  very  fusible,  is  much  used 
as  a  flux  in  metallurgic  processes  and  as  a  blowpipe  reagent 
It  is  entirely  procured  from  natural  sources  of  boracio  acid 
already  mentioned,  and  from  the  waters  of  several  lakes  in 
Thibet,  in  which  it  is  dissolved. 


LITHIUM. 

Equivalent,  6*5.     Symbol,  L. 

517.  This  very  rare  metal  is  a  constituent  of  several 
minerals,  as  spodumene,  petalite,  lithia-mica :  hence  its  name, 
from  litko9,  a  stone.  The  electrolysis  of  the  hydrate  afforded 
Davy  a  white'  oxydizable  metal  analogous  to  sodium.  Its 
smaU  atomic  weight  is  remarkable. 

The  oxyd  LO  is  an  alkali,  but  much  less  soluble  than 

615.  Wliat  is  the  monobasic  phosphate  ?  What  are  the  teitB  for 
tribasic  phosphates  ?  Of  the  bibasic  ?  How  are  the  bibasio>  Ac,  con. 
▼erted  to  the  tribasic  form  ?  616.  What  is  borax  1  What  its  source 
and  uses?    517.  What  is  lithium  ?  What  of  LO?    What  use  for  itiHatir 
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potash  and  soda.  Its  salphaie  is  a  beautifal  salt,  and  giTsa 
a  rosy  flame  to  alcohol.  The  Uthia  compounds  all  give  thia 
tint  to  the  outer  flame  of  the  blowpipe.  Some  of  its  salts 
jkave  been  used  internally  with  advantage  in  cases  of  nrie 
joid  calculus. 


AMMONITJU. 
Equivalent,  18.     Symhol,  NH^  (hypotkeiical) 

518.  Ammonium,  NH^. — The  compound  metallic  radical 
of  ammonia  has  never  been  isolated,  although  we  have  reason 
to  believe  in  its  existence.  When  a  solution  of  ammonia^  or  of 
sal-ammoDiac^  is  electroljzed,  nitrogen  escapes  at  the  -{-  side 
^  4^  and  hydrogen  at  the  —  side,  fig.  355 ; 

but  if  the  latter  pole  is  made  by  using 
a  portion  of  mercury  in  the  bend  of  the 
tube  6,  no  hydrogen  is  evolved,  but 
the  mercury  swells  up,  loses  its  fluidity, 
becomes  like  soft  butter,  and  gradually 
attains  many  times  its  original  bulk, 
having  the  lustre  and  general  character  of  an  amulyam.  A 
more  simple  mode  of  forming  this  amalgam,  consists  in 
making  a  little  potassium  or  sodium  combiDe  by  heat  with 
about  100  times  its  weight  of  metallic  mercury.  This  alloy, . 
when  placed  in  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  begins  at 
once  to  increase  in  volume  by  the  formation  of  the  ammo- 
niacal  amalgam,  until  it  has  attained  very  many  times  its 
original  bulk,  and  has  a  pasty,  butter-like  consistence. 

When  the  alloy  of  potassium  is  placed  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  alkaline  metal  decomposes  the  acid,  forming  chlorid 
of  potassium  and  evolving  hydrogen.  If  we  subsitute  for 
the  acid  ^chlorid  of  hydrogen)  a  solution  of  chlorid  of  zino 
ZnCl;  a  like  decomposition  ensues ;  but  the  zinc,  instead  of 
being  set  free  like  the  hydrogen,  combines  with  mercury  to 
form  an  amalgam.  The  present  reaction  is  precisely  similar ; 
ohlorid  of  ammonium  NH^Cl  being  substituted   for  the 

518.  What  is  ammoiiiam?  Give  its  histoiy.  How  obtained  more 
mmply  than  by  eleotrolysis  ?  What  is  the  appearanoe  of  the  auial. 
Mm  7  What  illastration  is  given  from  the  alloy  in  HCl  and  in  ZnCll 
What  if  the  rwation  in  the  present  case  ? 
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ehlorid  of  zino:  the  ammoninm  which  is  liherated  com- 
bines  with  the  mefcnry  and  forms  the  light  pasty  amalgam. 
Il  crystallises  in  cubes  at  32^,  whereas  pure  mercury  is  fluid 
even  at  a  temperature  of  — 39^  F.  It  is  evident  that  it  baa 
combined  with  something  which  has  given  it  new  properties. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  metallic  radical  ammonium.  The 
spongy  mass,  as  soon  as  the  electric  action  ceases,  rapidly 
suffers  decomposition.  Ammonia  and  hydrogen  are  set  free 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2,  and  the  mercury  regains  its 
original  state,  unaltered.  Berzelius  and  other  able  chemists 
explain  this  reaction,  on  the  ground  that  the  ammonia,  by 
gaining  an  additional  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  assumes  the 
peculiar  character  of  a  metal,  and  unites  with  mercury, 
forming  an  amalgam.  This  hypothetical  metal  can  replace 
potassium  and  sodium  perfectly  in  combination,  and  is  there- 
fore isomorphous  with  them.  All  the  salts  of  ammonia  are, 
on  this  view,  derived  from  this  radical,  and  its  union  with 
the  second  class  gives  us  a  series  of  bodies  analogous  to  the 
chlorids,  bromids,  &c.,  of  the  other  electro-positive  bases. 

Compounds  of  Amm^onium. 

519.  CMorid  of  Ammonium  ;  Sal-Ammontacj'NIIfiL'^ 
This  salt  occurs  in  nature,  sometimes  quite  pure,  as  at  De- 
ception Island,  and  in  volcanic  districts  generally.  It  was 
originally  prepared,  in  Egypt,  (443,)  by  sublimation  from 
,  the  soot  of  the  burnt  camel's  dung.  This  is  ^ 
done  in  large  flasks  of  glass,  (fig.  356,)  the  sal-  ^\(i  ^ 
ammoniac  collects  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  C^^ 
cake  is  removed  by  breaking  the  bottle.  It 
is  always  contaminated  by  organic  matters. 
It  is  also  obtained  largely  from  the  ammo- 
niacal  waters  of  the  gas-works.  It  is  purified 
by  evaporating  the  crude  solutions  to  dryness, 
after  treating  them  with  a  slight  excess  of 
cblorohydrio  acid  to  neutralize  tho  free  am- 
monia, and  subliming  the  dry  mass  in  iron  Fig.  356. 
vessels. 


What  la  the  prodnot  of  its  decomposition  ?  Whftt  is  the  ezplanatloii 
«f  Benelios?  How  axe  the  ammoniacal  salts  viewed?  519.  What  Is 
nl-ammoniae  ?    How  prepared  ? 
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It  has  a  sharp  saline  taste,  corrodes  metals  powerfallj,  ig 
soluble  in  three  parts  of  cold  water,  and  crystallizes  from  its 
solution  in  octahedrons.  The  sublimed  salt  has  a  fibrooa 
texture,  and  is  very  tough  and  difficult  to  pulverize. 

The  formation  of  this  compound  is  easily  shown  by  using 
the  apparatus  already  figured,  (438,)  with  hydrochloric 
acid  in  one  flask  and  strong  ammonia  water  in  other;  the 
commingling 'of  the  dry  gases,  driven  over  by  heat  to  the 
central  bottle,  fills  it  with  a  white  cloud  of  sal-ammoniac, 
HC1-|-NH,  ss  NH^Cl.  The  preparation  and  properties  of 
ammonia  have  already  been  explained,  (444.) 

620.  Stdphydret  of  Ammonium^  (^Hj/drosulphuret  o/Am- 
numia,)  NH^8+HS. — ^This  very  useful  reagent  is  formed 
by  passing  a  long-continued,  slow  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  from  the  gas-bottle  a,  (fig.  357,)  through  the 
bottles  dy  Cy  ff  g,  filled  with  strong  water  of  ammonia.     This 

arrangement  is  a 
simple  form  of 
Woulfe's  appara- 
tus, (fig.  257.)  A 
single  bottle  of 
ammonia  (as  d)  is 
sufficient  for  all 
common  pur- 
poses. It  should 
be  kept  cold.  The 
ammonia  absorbs 
P(    3^^  anenormousquan« . 

tity  of  the  gas,  and 
the  resulting  snlphuret,  which  has  the  strong  odor  of  the 
gas,  is  colorless  at  first,  but  gradually  assumes  a  yellow 
color.  It  forms  numerous  salts  with  electro-negative  sul- 
phurets,  being  itself  a  powerful  sulphur  base.  It  is  an 
invaluable  reagent  as  a  precipitant  of  the  metals^  and  is  ako 
nsed  in  medicine. 

There  are  several  simple  sulphurets  of  ammonium,  but  they 
are  of  no  particular  interest. 

521.  Sulphate  of  Ammanta,  or  Sulphate  of  Oxyd  of 


What  its  properties  ?  How  formed  artifloially  ?  520.  What  is  snlphydret 
of  ammonium  ?  Describe  fig.  357.  What  is  the  chemical  character  of  thii 
body?    What  its  nses? 
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Ammoniumf  NH^OSOa+HO. — ^This  salt,  which  is  a  pow- 
erful fertilizer,  is  procured  in  the  large  way  hy  neutralizing 
the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas-works  by  sulphuric  acid  : 
or  it  raay  be  easily  obtained  pure  by  neutralizing  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

522.  There  are  several  carbonates  of  ammonia.  The 
common  talrvolatiU  of  the  shops,  with  a  pungent  smell  and 
alkaline  reaction,  is  nearly  a  sesquicarbonate  2NH40.3COa. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  this  salt  becomes  a  white  inodorous 
powder,  which  is  the  bicarbonate.  The  sesquicarbonate  is 
a  very  valuable  salt  to  the  chemist.  It  forms  the  basis  of 
the  smelling-bottles  so  much  in  use.  The  dry  white  powder 
formed  by  the  contact  of  dry  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
in  an  apparatus  like  figure  319,  is  a  neutral  anhydiwui 
carbonate  NH,.COj|,  very  pungent  and  volatile^  dissolving 
readily  in  water. 

523.  Nitrate  of  Amm/yniOf  or  Nitrate  of  Oxyd  of  Am 
monium,  NH^O.NO^-f  HO. — This  salt  has  already  been 
noticed  (338)  under  the  description  of  nitrous  oxyd.  Its 
crystals  resemble  nitre,  deliquesce  in  moist  air,  and  dissolve 
in  2  parts  of  cold  water,  the  solution  sinking  the  thermo- 
meter to  zero,  (124.)  It  deflagrates  on  burning  coals  like 
nitre,  and  hence  received  the  old  name  of  nitrumjlammens. 

524.  All  the  ammoniacal  'salts  are  volatilized  by  a  high 
temperature,  and  yield  the  ammoniacal  odor  by  trituration 
with  caustic  potassa  or  lime,  or  by  boiling  with  solutions  of 
potash.  They  are  all  soluble,  and  give- a  sparingly  solublOi 
yellow,  crystalline*  precipitate  wiCh  chlorid  of  platinum. 

621.  What  is  ealpbyste  of  ammonia  ?  622.  What  carbonates  are  named  ? 
What  one  ia  forme<)  /rom  the  union  of  the  gases  ?  623.  What  is  nitrate 
of  ammonia?  0 ire  its  formula.  How  decomposed  by  heat?  What  if 
Its  fKgorifio  pow«?    What  name  had  it?    624.  What  are  tests  for  aaa- 

■       ItMf 
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CLASS  II.    METALS  OF  THE  ALKALINE  EARTHS. 

525.  This  class  inclndes  barium,  Btrontium,  calciijin,  mi 
magiiesiuiii,  the  bases  of  the  alkaline  earths,  baryta,  strantia, 
lime,  and  magnesia :  these  are  all  solable  to  some  extent  in 
water,  with  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  differ  very  mach  in  the 
0olttbilitj  and  other  properties  of  their  yarions  salts. 


BABTUM. 

Equivalent  68 '5.     Symbol,  Ba. 

526.  Barium  is  a  silver-white  malleable  metal,  easily 
oxydized,  and  melts  at  a  red  heat.  It  was  procured  by 
Davy  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  yielded  potassium, 
&c.  It  is  better  obtained  by  passing  vapor  of  potassium  over 
baiyta  (oxyd  of  barium)  heated  to  redness  in  an  iron  tube. 
Mercury  dissolves  out  the  reduced  metal,  and  the  amalgam 
is  then  distilled.  It  is  named;  from  the  striking  weight  of 
its  salts,  from  harus^  heavy. 

527.  Baryta,  or  Protojyd  of  Bariumy  BaO. — Baryta  is 
best  obtained  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  at  a  red  heat.  It 
is  a  dry,  gray  powder,  which  combines  with  water  to  form  a 
hydrate,  slaking  with  the  evolution  of  great  heat  and  even 
light.  Its  density  is  5-45.  The  hydrate  dissolves  in  two 
parts  of  hot  water,  or  twenty  of  cold,  and  crystallizes  in  flat 
tables.  The  aqueous  solution  is  a  valuable  test  for  carbonic 
acid. 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  or  heavy  spar,  is  found  abundantly,  as 
an  associate  of  other  minerals,  in  veins )  and  from  it,  or  the 
native  carbonate  of  baryta,  all  the  artificial  compounds  of 
barium  are  formed. 

528.  The  peroxyd  of  barium  BaOj,  is  formed  by  pass- 
ing pure  oxygen  gus  over  the  oxyd  heated  to  dull  redness  in 
a  porcelain  tube.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  as  being  the  means 
of  procuring  the  peroxyd  of  hydrogen,  (420.) 

526.  What  are  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  ?  526.  What  is  the  eqni- 
Talent  of  barium?  Give  its  properties.  Whence  its  name?  627.  What 
is  baryta?  How  does  it  act  with  water?  What  its  density?  628.  How 
is  peroxyd  of  barium  formed;  and  for  what  used  ? 
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Chlorid  of  Barium,  BaCl  +  2H0.— This  salt  oecnrs  in 
white  tabular  crystals,  oontaining  two  equivalents  of  water, 
which  are  expelled  by  heat.  It  dissolves  in  a  little  mora 
than  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  the  solution  is  a 
valuable  reagent  for  detecting  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid* 

529.  The  nitraU  of  baryta  BaO.N03+  UO  is  also  a  soluble 
white  salt,  which  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  octahedrons,  and 
dissolves  in  eight  parts  of  cold  or  dbree  parts  of  hot  water. 
Both  it  and  the  chlorid  are  prepared  by  dissolving  the  native 
or  artificial  carbonate  in  the  proper  acid. 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  heavy  tpar,  BaO.SO,,  is  a  mineral 
found  abundantly  in  many  places  in  this  country,  as  at 
Cheshire,  Connecticut.  It  crystallizes  in  tabular  modifica- 
tions of  tlie  rhombic  prism,  often  very  beautiful.  It  is  also 
found  massive  at  Pillar  Point,  New  York.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity (4-3  to  4'7)  gives  it  the  name  of  heavy  spar.  It  is  quite 
insoluble  in  water  or  acids,  and  not  easily  decomposed.  When 
strongly  heated  with  charcoal  powder,  however,  it  suffers 
decomposition,  BaO.SO,  -f  4C  =  BaS  -f  4C0 ;  carbonic 
ozyd  is  given  off,  and  the  soluble  sulphuret  of  barium  may 
be  dissolved  out  from  the  coaly  mass. 

Sulphate  of  baryta  is  extensively  ground  up  for  a  pigment, 
being  mixed  with  white-lead  as  an  adulteration. 

530.  Carbonate  of  Baryta,  BaO.CO„  or  the  wiiherUe  of 
mineralogists,  is  a  mineral  of  some  interest,  and  useful  as 
the  chief  source  of  thie  various  compounds  of  baryta.  All 
the  soluble  baryta  salts  are  poisonous,  and  their  presence 
may  always  be  detected  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  soluble  sul- 
phate, with  which  they  form  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta. 

The  compounds  of  barium  give  a  peculiar  yellow  color  to 
the  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  different  from  the  yellow  flame 
of  soda. 

STRONTIUM. 

Equivalent,  44.     Symbol,  Sr. 

531.  Strontium  is  obtained  from  its  oxyd  in  the  same 
manner  as  barium,  and,  like  it,  is  a  white  metal,  oxydized 

Give  the  characters  of  the  chlorid  of  bariau.  For  what  is  it  a  test? 
629.  How  is  the  nitrate  of  baryta  characterised?  Uow  is  heavy  spar 
found  in  nature  ?  Oive  its  formula  and  properties.  530.  What  is  oar- 
bonate  of  baryta  ?  What  character  have  the  soluble  salts  of  baryta  ?  How 
is  their  presence  detected  ?  531.  How  is  strontium  obtained,  and  bow 
eharacteriMd  ? 
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easily  in  the  air,  and  decomposing  water  at  common  tempera- 
tures. There  are  two  ozyds,  the  protoxyd  and  the  peroxjd 
of  Htrontium,  similar  in  properties  to  the  like  oxyds  of  barium. 
The  sulphate  of  strontia  (celesiine)  is  a  rather  abundant 
mineral,  and  the  carbonate  (strontianite)  is  much  esteemed 
by  mineralogists.  They  are  very  similar  in  properties  to 
the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  baryta. 

532.  The  chlond  of  Unmtium  SrOl  +  9H0  is  a  deli, 
quescent  salt,  soluble  in  two  parts  of  cold  water.  It  loses 
its  water  of  crystallization  by  heat.  Both  it  and  the  nitrate 
of  strontia  SrO.NO^  are  much  employed  by  pyrotechnists 
in  forming  the  red  firt  of  theatres  and  fireworks.  All  thd 
compounds  of  strontium  give  a  peculiar  red  tint  to  the  flame 
of  the  blowpipe,  while  the  barytic  salts  do  not.  The  salts 
of  strontia  are  not  poisonous. 

CALCIUM. 

Equivalent,  20.     Symbol,  Ca. 

533.  Calcium  is  a  yellowish-white  metal,  obtained  like 
barium,  and  has  so  strong  a  disposition  to  combine  with 
oxygen  that  it  is  difficult  to  observe  its  properties. 

534.  Protoxyd  of  Calcium,  Lime,  CaO. — ^This  most  valu- 
able substance,  so  well  known  as  quicklime,  is  procured  in 
a  state  of  greait  purity  by  heating  the  stalactites  from  caverns, 
or  the  purest  statuary  marble,  for  some  hours  to  full  redness 
in  an  open  crucible.  The  carbonic  acid  and  organic  coloring 
matter  are  driven  off,  and  oxyd  of  calcium  (lime)  nearly  pure 
remains.     Pure  lime  is  a  white,  very  infusible,  and  rather 

hard  body,  having  a  density  of  3*18.  It 
has  a  great  affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  taking 
it  from  the  air  and  falling  to  powder,  (air- 
slaking.)  It  also  combines  with  water  to 
form  a  hydrate,  evolving  great  heat,  (slak- 
ing.) When  this  operation  is  peiformed 
under  a  glass  bell,  (fig.  358,)  the  vapor  of 
water  &t  first  condensed  on  the  walb  of 
the  jar  soon  forms  a  transparent  atmosphere 
Fig.  3d8.  of  steam,  which,  when  the  bell  is  raised, 

What  familiar  salts  of  this  mtal  ore  found  native  ?  632.  Dcscribo  the 
chlorid  of  strontium.  What  is  it  ased  for?  533.  What  is  calcium,  and 
how  i«  it  obtained  ?  Give  its  equivalent  7  534.  What  is  lime  7  How 
proeured  7  What  its  density  7  What  is  air-slaking  7  What  slaking  by 
water  r 
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breaks  on  tbe  air  in  a  dense  cloud  of  vapor.  Tbe  faeat  is 
greatest  when  the  water  is  about  half  the  weight  of  lime 
employed.  Is  sufficiently  high  often  to  inflame  gunpow- 
der. The  hydrate  CaO.HO  is  a  dry,  bulky  powder,  soluble 
in  1000  parts  of  water,  to  form  lime-toater.  With  water 
it  forms  a  milk  of  lime;  a  corrosive  paste  used  to  re- 
move hair  from  hides.  Lime-water  is  a  valuable  reagent 
and  antacid;  it  has  a  disagreeable  alkaline  taste;  blues 
reddened  litmus,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  by 
which  it  becomes  milky  from  precipitation  of  carbonate  of 
lime  soluble  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 

535.  Common  lime  is  prepared  by  heating  limestone  (car- 
bonate of  lime)  in  large  stone  furnaces,  filled  from  tbe  top 
with  the  limestone  aud  fuel ;  the  fire  is  kept  up  constantly, 
by  renewed  charges  of  the  materials  at  top,  while  the  pre- 
pared caustic  lime  is  drawn  out  at  the  bottom.  The  carbonic 
acid  is  much  more  rapidly  expelled  when  the  vapor  of  water 
and  other  products  of  combustion  come  in  contact  with  the 
heated  limestone.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  by  heat  alone 
in  close  vessels  to  expel  the  CO,,  since  carbonate  of  lime  is 
fusible  under  those  circumstances  without  decomposition. 

Mortar  ads  as  a  cement  by  the  slow  formation  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  which  binds  together  the  grains  of  sand  that 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  mixture.  The  smaller  the 
portion  of  lime  used,  and  the  sharper  the  silicious  sand 
employed,  the  more  firm  will  be  thQ  cement  at  last ;  but  it 
is  then  so  much  more  difficult  to  work,  that  an  excess  of 
lime  is  usually  employed.  The  presence  of  oxyd  of  iron 
and  manganese,  of  alumina,  magnesin,  silica,  and  other  like 
substances  in  a  limestone,  gives  the  lime  prepared  from  it 
the  property  of  hardeniug  under  water,  when  it  is  called 
hydraulic  lime. 

Lime  is  much  used  in  improved  agriculture^  as  a  manure. 
It  acts  to  decompose  vegetable  matters^  to  neutralize  acids, 
dissolve  silica,  and  retain  carbonic  acid.  It  is  always  present 
naturally  in  every  fertile  soil,  and  is  a  constant  ingredient  io 
the  ashes  of  most  plants. 

536.   Chlorid  of  Calcium,  CaCl. — ^The  solution  of  lime, 

What  heat  is  given  oat  in  this  operation  ?  Where  greatest  ?  Hoit 
foluble  is  the  hydrate?  535.  How  is  common  lime  prepared  ?  Why  is 
vapor  of  water  useful  in  the  process  ?  How  does  mortar  act  as  a  cement? 
Ifhat  if  hydranlio  lime  ?    636.  What  ie  the  chlorid  of  calcium  ? 
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or  of  its  oarbonate,  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  saturataon,  giTei 
08  this  chlorid.  It  is  when  fused  a  white  crystalline  solid, 
with  a  great  avidity  for  moistare,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
Qsed  in  the  desiccation  of  gases,  &c»  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
with  which  it  forms  a  definite  ciystallisable  compound.  It 
forms  a  powerful  freezing  mixture  with  ice,  (124.) 

The  sulphurets  and  phosphnrets  of  calcium  have  little  in* 
terest.  The  phosphuret  being  decomposed  by  water,  is  an 
available  source  of  the  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphu* 
retted  hydrogen,  (fig.  826.) 

537.  Sulphate  o/  Limt — Gypmm — Selenite^  CaO.SOr 
—This  salt,  in  the  form  of  hydrate  GaO.SO,+2HO,  is 
abundant  in  nature,  and  is  much  used  in  agriculture  as  a 
manure,  being  ground  to  powder;  and,  after  expelling  the 
water  by  heat,  as  a  material  fbr  stucco  and  plaster  casts- 
It  is  then  com monly  known  as  ^'  plaster  of  Paris. "  The  vane* 
gated  and  fine  white  varieties  are  called  alabaster.  When 
crystallized  in  transparent  flexible  plates,  it  is  called  tdenite, 
I  These  crystals  are  sometimes  compound  in 
[such  a  manner  as  to  present  an  arrow-head 
form,  like  fig.  859.  Such  crystals  are  called 
hemtircpes,  Anhydrotis  ffypsam  CaO.SO,  also 
is  found  native,  and  is  known  by  the  mineia- 
logical  name  of  anhydrUe, 

Gypsum  is  frequently  associated  with  rock- 
salt  It  ia^soluble  in  about  500  parts  of  water, 
and  is  present  in  most  natural  waters.  By 
a  heat  of  250^  to  270®  it  loses  its  water  of 
composition:  when  the  anhydrous  powder  is 
moistened,  the  lost  water  is  regained,  and  it 
becomes  solid )  but  if  heated,  even  to  830®,  it 
Fig.  359.  jjQ  longer  regains  its  water  of  composition.  It 
fuses  at  a  red  heat  to  a  crystalline  anhydrous  mass.  This 
power  of  resolidification,  when  mixed  with  water,  gives 
gypsum  its  value  in  copying  works  of  art,  and  in  forming 
stucco  ornaments.  By  using  solution  of  common  alum  in 
place  of  water,  gypsum  becomes  very  hard,  and  is  thus 
treated  for  producing  pavements. 


For  what  is  it  used  ?  What  is  the  phosphuret  of  calcium  used  for? 
637.  Give  the  common  names  of  sulphate  of  lime.  For  what  is  it  used  } 
Give  its  properties.  What  is  fig.  359  ?  How  is  gypsnm  hardened  1  On 
what  does  its  use  in  stacco  depend  ?    What  is  anhydrite  ? 
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538.  Fluorid  of  Calcium,  Fluor-wpar,  CaF.— Thia  is  a 
rather  abundant  mineral,  being  found  beautifully  crystallized, 
of  various  colors,  in  the  cube  and  its  modifications.  It  is  the 
principal  source  from  which  we  obtain  the  fluohydric  acid 
(433)  by  decomposition  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  often  phos- 
phoresces very  beautifully  with  heat,  emitting  a  green, 
yellow,  or  purple  light,  at  a  temperature  below  redness. 

539.  Fhoiipkateso/  Lime, — ^There  are  several  phosphates 
of  lime  corresponding  to  the  several  phosphoric  acids,  (355.) 
The  earth  of  bones  is  a  tribasio  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
mineral  known  as  apatite  is  also  a  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
phosphates  of  lime  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in 
dilute  acids.  All  cereal  grains,  and  many  other  vegetables, 
contain  phosphate  of  lime  in  their  ashes,  and  this  salt  is 
therefore  an  indispensable  ingredient  of  all  fertile  soils,  and 
the  form  in  which  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  the  animal 
structure. 

540.  Carbonate  of  Lime — Marble — Calcareous  Spar, 
CaO.GO,. — This  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  minerals  of 
the  earth,  forming  in  limestone  vast  mountains  and  wide- 
spread geological  deposites.  It  oc- 
curs most  superbly  crystallized  in 
rhombohedral  forms,  which  consti- 
tute brilliant  ornaments  in  mineralo- 
gical  collections.  The  transparent 
double  refracting  Iceland  spar,  (fig. 
360,)  and  the  dimorphous  form, 
arragonite,  are  examples  of  this  salt.  Fig-  360, 

It  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  with  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
b  also  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  quicklime. 

Water  aided  by  carbonic  acid,  and  perhaps  by  the  organic 
acids  of  the  soil  also,  dissolves  carbonate  of  lime,  and  again 
deposits  it  in  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  These  phenomena  are  beautifully  seen  in  Mammoth. 
Cave,  Schoharie  Cave,  and  many  similar  situations.  The 
stalactites  depend  from  the  roof,  growing  by  the  deposit  of 
freshly  precipitated  portions  of  carbonate  of  lime  on  their 

63S.  What  is  flaor-spar?  How  is  it  found?  For  what  lued?  What 
Ikeoattful  property  has  it  t  639.  What  phosphates  of  lime  are  known  ? 
In  what  do  we  find  phosphate  of  lime  ?  How  does  phosphorus  enter  the 
system  ?  540.  What  is  the  formula  of  oarbonate  of  lime  ?  What  other 
aames  has  it  ?  What  is  formed  from  it  ?  What  optical  property  has  it? 
How  does  water  dissolve  it  ?    What  are  stalactites  and  stalagmites  f 
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surfaces,  which  are  kept  moist  by  the  trickjing  of  water  ccm* 
taining  the  salt  in  solution.  The  water  which  falls  to  the 
floor  from  the  point  of  each  stalactite  slowly  builds  up  a  cooi« 
cal  mass  called  a  stalat/mite,  and  when  these  meet  they  form 
a  column.     All  these  stages  are  well  shoWn  in  fig.  d61| 


Fig.  361. 

from  Regnault.  Before  these  fairy-like  creations  of  nature's 
architecture  are  darkened  by  torches^  their  beauty  is  en- 
chanting. 

541.  Bypochlortte  of  Lime,  CaO.ClO,  Bleaching- Pow- 
der,—Th\a  valuable  compound  is  formed  when  chlorine  gas 
is  gradually  admitted  to  hydrate  of  lime  slightly  moist  and 
kept  cool.  The  chlorine  is  absorbed  largely,  and  the  bleuch- 
ing-powder  of  the  arts  is  formed.  Bleaching- powders  con- 
tain a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  of  lime,  chlorid  of  calcium, 
and  hydrate  of  lime*  It  is  a  soft  white  powder,  easily  soluble 
in  about  10  parts  of  water,  giving  a  highly  alkaline  solutioni 
which  bleaches  feebly.  It  is  employed  by  dipping  the 
goods  in  the  weak  solution,  and  then  in  very  dilute  acid 
water.  The  chlorine  is  thus  evolved  and  does  its  work. 
Several  repetitions  are  needed  to  complete  the  process,  and 
the  acid  is  washed  out  with  care.  This  compound  emits  a 
strong  smell,  which  is  similar  to  chlorine,  but  is  due  t& 


Describe  their  formation  as  in  fig.  361.    What  is  bleaohing-powder  ? 
How  formed  ?    How  employed  ? 
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hypocblorous  acid ;  it  is  very  useful  for  disinfecting  ofTen* 
fiive  apartmeDts,  and  its  energy  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  acid  water.  The  disinfecting  liquid  of  Labarraque 
is  a  compound  of  chlorine  with  soda,  similar  in  composition 
to  solution  of  bleaching-powder. 

The  best  bleacbing-powders  contain  39  parts  of  available 
cblorinO;  and  2  parts,  in  combination,  as  oblorid  of  calcium. 
If  one  equivalent  of  eacb  ingredient  were  present  they 
would  be  in  the  proportion  of  48  57  chlorine  and  51*43  parts 
hydrate  of  lirae.  Ordinary  bleach ing-powders  contain  only 
about  30  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  The  mode  of  determining 
tbe  amount  of  chlorine  present  is  called  chhrtmefri/,  and 
is  based  on  tbe  quantity  of  sulphate  of  indigo  which  is 
decolorized  by  a  standard  solution  of  chlorine.  The  salts 
of  lime  are  not  precipitated  by  ammonia,  but  form  an  entirely 
insoluble  oxalate,  witb  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  of  ammonia. 


MAGNESIUM. 
Equivalent,  12-2.     St/mhol,  Mg. 

542.  Magnegium  u  obtained  by  decomposing  the  cblorid 
of  tbat  metal  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  by  passing 
over  it  tbe  vapor  of  potassium  or  sodium.  Cblorid  of  po- 
tassium or  sodium  is  formed,  and  tbe  metallic  magnesium 
is  separated  by  dissolving  out  the  soluble  chlorid. 

It  is  a  white  metal,  malleable  and  brilliant.  It  fuses 
witb  a  red  heat,  and  if  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  burns 
with  a  brilliant  ligbt,  producing  oxyd  of  magnesium.  It 
does  not  tarnish  in  dry  air,  and  does  not  decompose  water 
oven  at  212^,  but  dissolves  in  acids  witb  escape  of  hydrogen. 

543.  Oxt/d  of  Magnesium,  Calcined  Magnesia,  MgO. 
This  substance  is  left  when  tbe  carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
heated  to  redness.  It  is  a  white,  very  light,  earthy  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  weak  acids.  It 
occurs  in  nature  crystallized  in  regular  octahedrons,  form- 
ing tbe  mineral  perivlaae.  It  is  much  used  in  medicine  as 
a  mild  and  efficient  aperient.      The  hydrate  of  magnesia 

What  is  Labarraque's  liquor?  Whnt  is  tho  composition  of  bleaching, 
pnw.der?  What  is  chlorimetry  ?  What  precipitates  the  salts  of  liine  ? 
642.  Give  the  equivalent  and  preparation  of  magnesium.  What  are  itfl 
|»>perties?  543.  What  is  the  oxyd  of  magnesium?  How  is  it  nied I 
How  found  ia  nature  ? 
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MgO.HO  is  formed  wnen  magnesia  is  precipitated  from  iti 
BolutioDS  by  an  alkali.  Heat  expels  the  equivalent  of  water, 
leaving  calcined  ma^aia.  The  hjdrate  is  found  beau* 
tifullj  crystallized  in  thin  pearly  plates  at  Hoboken^  New 
Jersey. 

544.  Chlorid  of  Magnesium^  MgCl. — ^This  chlorid  is  best 
prepared  by  neutralizing  equal  portions  of  chlorohydric  acid, 
on 3  with  magnesia  and  the  other  with  ammonia,  mixing  the 
two  portions  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  dry  mass  'a 
heated  in  a  covered  crucible  as  long  as  sal-ammoniac  b  given 
off,  when  pure  chlorid  of  magnesium  is  left.  It  is  a  very  deli- 
quescent salt,  and  supplies  the  means  of  procuring  metallic 
magnesium.  When  magnesia  is  dissolved  in  hydrochlorio 
acid,  a  hydrated  chlorid  of  magnesium  results.  By  heat  the 
water  is  expelled,  carrving  with  it  chlorohydric  acid,  and 
leaving  pure  magnesia  behind.  The  bittern  of  salt  springs 
is  chlorid  of  magnesium ;  it  exists  in  sea-water,  and  is  the 
largest  ingredient  in  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  iodid 
and  bromid  of  magnesium  are  also  soluble  salts,  but  the 
fluorid  is  insoluble. 

545.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia^  Epsom  Salts,  MgO.SO,-f- 
7H0. — ^This  well-known  salt  is  easily  formed  by  dissolving 
magnesia,  or  its  carbonate,  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also 
found  native  at  Corydon,  Illinois.  In  the  waters  of  Epsom 
Spa,  in  England,  and  in  numerous  mineral  waters,  it  is  a 
large  constituent.  It  is  made  on  -a  large  scale  by  dissolving 
serpentine  rock  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  very  soluble, 
and,  like  all  the  soluble  salte  of  magnesia,  has  a  peculiar 
bitter  taste. 

546.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia,  m^gnesite,  MgO.CO^ 
is  found  native  in  magnesian  rocks,  and  is  formed  artificially 
by  decomposing  any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  magnesia  by  an 
alkaliue  carbonate,  giving  the  magnesia  alba  of  pharmacy. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water;  but  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid 
dissolves  it,  and  forms  the  celebrated  Murray* s  solution  of 
magnesia.  It  is  decomposed  by  contact  of  air,  carbonic  acid 
escapes,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  thrown  down.  The 
double  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  lime  is  found  as  an  ex- 

What  is  calcined  magnesia?  644.  How  is  the  chlorid  of  mii.rnesium 
prepared?  Describe  it.  When  magnesia  is  dissolved  in  chl.»r>>hydrle 
acid,  what  hnppens?  5(5.  What  is  the  composition  of  sulphate^  ot  mag- 
nesia? How  is  it  made  in  the  large  way?  In  what  waters  is  it  found? 
iiS.  What  is  carboziate  of  magnesia  ?    What  is  Murray's  solution  ? 
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tensile  rock  formation,  oalled  dolomite,  and  when  crystal 
lized,  pearl  spar. 

Phosphate  of  joda  with  ammonia  throws  down  a  crys 
talline  insolaUe  salt  from  magnesian  solutions,  which  is 
the  doable  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  This  is 
the  most  rpady  mode  of  testing  for  the  presence  of  magnesia. 

547.  Magnesia  occurs  abundantly  in  nature  as  a  coq-> 
•tituept  of  many  minerals,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  hydrate 
and  carbonate.  The  silicates  of  magnesia  form  a  very  im« 
partant  class  of  minerals,  of  which  talc,  soap-stone,  pyroxene, 
hornblende,  serpentine,  &c.,  are  examples.  Magnesia  is  also 
found  in  the  ashes  of  most  plants,  in  union  with  phosphoric 
acid. 


CLASS  III.— METALS  OP  THE  EARTHS. 

ALUMINUM.     Al.  =  1 3-69. 

54iB.  Aluminum  is  best  obtained,  like  magnesium,  by  the 
action  of  sodium  or  potassium  on  its  chlorid.  It  is  a  gray 
powder,  not  easily  melted,  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  burnsy 
when  heated  in  the  air,  with  a  bright  light,  forming  alumina. 

649.  Alumina ;  Sesquioxt/d  of  Aluminum  ;  Corundum^ 
AlgO,. — Pure  alumina  is  found  crystallized  in  those  precious 
eems,  the  oriental  ruby  and  sapphire,  which  are  next  in 
hardness  and  value  to  the  diamond.  £mery  (cornudum)  is 
also  nearly  pure  alumina.  Alumina  is  an  abundant  ingre- 
dient in  many  other  minerals,  and  forms  a  large  part  of  many 
slaty  rocks,  from  whose  decomposition  clays  are  produced. 

Pure  alumina  is  a  fine  white  powder,  not  rough  and  gritty 
like  silica.  Its  density  is  4*154.  It  is  infusible  except 
under  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  After  ignition  it  is  al- 
most or  entirely  insoluble. 

Hydrate  of  alumina  Al^O.-f  3H0  exists  in  the  minerals 
diatpore  and  gibbnte.  Alumina  is  precipitated  as  a  hydrate 
from  solution,  by  either  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  and  their 
carbonates;  an  excess  of  the  first  two  will  redissolve  the 
precipitate.     The  hydrate  is  very  bulky,  and  shrinks  ?ery 


What  test  have  w:  for  magnesia  ?  647.  How  does  magnesia  ooonr  in 
iiatare?  Mention  some  of  its  silicates.  548.  How  is  aluminum  obtained? 
What  are  its  properties  and  density  ?  549.  What  is  the  formula  of  aln- 
miiia  ?  In  what  is  it  (bund  pure  ?  How  aro  the  hydrous  and  anhydrous 
alnmins  distinguished  ?  What  precipitates  and  what  rediuelTM  it  ? 
21 
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much  on  drying.  Hjdrosulphnret  of  amrooninm  tlirows 
down  alumina.  The  anhydrous  alumina  is  almost  insolubto 
in  acids,  while  the  hydrate  is  readily  dissoWed,  forming  salts 
of  a  peculiar  astringent  taste^  familiarly  known  in  common 
alum. 

The  chlorid  of  aluminum  has  no  particular  interest  except 
as  a  means  of  procuring  the  metal. 

Aluminate  ofpotassa  KO.  A1,0,  is  formed  when  a  solution 
of  alumina  in  potassa  is  gently  evaporated :  it  appean  in 
crystalline  grains.  Baryta  and  magnesia  afford  simitir 
examples.  Spind,  a  mineral  species,  is  an  aluminate  of 
magnesia  MgO.AlgOg.  These  are  instances  of  the  double 
function  which  alumina  possesses  of  acting  the  part  both  of 
acid  and  base,  (474,  3.) 

560.  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  Al^Og-SSOa+lSHO.— This 
salt  is  prepared  by  saturating  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with 
alumina :  it  has  a  sweetish  astringent  taste,  is  soluble  in  2 
parts  of  water,  and  cryatallizes  in  thin  plates. 

4Llum8. — Sulphate  of  alumina  forms,  with  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia,  double  salts  of  much  interest,  called  alums. 
They  are  all  soluble  salts,  with  a  sweetish  astringent  taste, 
and  crystallize  in  the  regular  system,  or  first  class,  (44,) 
usually  as  modified  octahedrons,  which  have  uniformly  24 
equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization.  Common  potash- 
alum  has  the  formula  AI3O3.3SO3+KO.SO3+24HO,  (2560 
it  dissolves  in  18  parts  of  cold  water,  and  the  solution  has 
an  acid  reaction.  The  water  of  crystallization  of  the  alums 
is  expelled  by  heat :  the  salt  first  suffers  watery 
fusion,  and  then  swells  up  into  a  light  purous 
mass,  many  times  the  volume  of  the  salt  em- 
ployed, and  protruding  beyond  the  ves^^el 
employed,  as  in  fig.  362.  This  is  called  burnt" 
alum.  All  the  basic  sesquioxyds  isomorphoui 
with  alumina  may  replace  it  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  alum. 

Alum  and  acetate  of  alumina  are  largely 
*  employed  in  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  tanning. 
Fig.  362.       Alumina  combines  with  coloring  matters,  and 
seems  to  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  fibre  of  the  cluth 


What  nJts  does  it  form?  What  it  aluminate  of  potaRsa?  Wbatii 
■pinel?  Qive  the  formula  of  alum.  650.  What  ii  burnt  alum?  Whal 
Uthenfeofalomi? 
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and  tbe  color.  In  this  it  is  said  to  act  the  part  of  a  mor* 
dant  When  alum  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  coloring 
matter,  and  tbe  alumiua  is  then  precipitated  with  an  alkali, 
all  the  coloring  matter  is  thrown  down  with  it,  and  forms 
what  is  called  lake.  The  common  lake  used  in  water-color- 
ing is  derived  from  madder  treated  in  this  way.  Carmine 
is  a  lake  made  from  cochineal. 

651.  Silicates  of  Alumina, — ^This  is  the  most  extensive 
and  important  class  of  the  aluminous  salts,  and  comprises  a 
great  number  of  interesting  minerals.  Feldspar ^  Al.O,. 
dSiOg-fKO.SiO,,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  components  of 
granite  and  granitic  rocks,  is  of  this  class,  and  has  the  com 
position  of  an  anhydrous  alum,  the  sulphuric  acid  being 
replaced  by  the  silicic.  Alhite  is  a  salt  having  soda  in  place 
of  the  potash  in  feldspar,  while  spodumeiie  and  petalite  are 
similar  compounds,  with  a  portion  of  the  soda  replaced  by 
lithia,  Kyanite  and  andalusite  are  simple  basic  silicates 
of  alumina.  Many  other  similarly  constituted  compounds 
are  found  among  minerals,  some  of  which  are  hydrous  and 
others  anhydrous,  and  varied  by  frequent  substitution  of 
perozyd  of  iron,  manganese,  or  other  isomorphous  bases^ 
for  the  alumina. 

Plants  do  not  take  up  alumina,  and  it  is  not  yet  proved 
that  their  ashes  ever  contain  it.  Its  value  in  the  soil  seems 
to  be  in  retaining  moisture,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
in  giving  firmness  to  the  other  incoherent  compobents  of  the 
soil.  The  decomposition  of  these  silicates  gives  orisin  to 
clay,  whose  peculiar  qualities  derived  from  the  alumina  fit 
it  for  the  purpose  of  the  potter. 

This  is  the  place  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  two  imp<^ 
ant  arts  of  glass-blowing  and  pottery. 

Manufacture  of  Glass, 

552.  Silicates  of  Soda. — ^Both  soda  and  potash  unite  bj 
fusion  with  silicic  acid  to  form  silicates  of  variable  compo- 
sition. If  3  parts  of  the  alkali  are  used  to  1  of  the  silica, 
thn  glass  is  soluble  in  water,  but  whatever  may  be  the  pro- 


\rhat  is  a  mordant  ?  What  a  lake  ?  551.  What  is  tbe  most  important 
elass  of  alamina  compounds  ?  What  is  the  formala  of  feldspar  t  What 
■ilicates  are  named?  What  is  the  function  of  alamina  in  soils?  What 
are  days  7  552.  How  do  the  alkalies  unite  with  ailiea.  What  is  tht  ohl^ 
notir  of  the  oompoonds  so  obtained  ? 
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portioDS  usedy  the  resulting  silicate  is  always  an  unciysfal* 
Uae,  horaogeneousi  traDsparent  masp.  The  ^^wiuUe  glat£* 
formed  by  fusing  together  8  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  (of 
10  of  carbonate  of  potash)  with  15  parts  of  pure  sand  and 
1  of  charcoal,  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  dissolves  in  4  or  5 
parts  of  hot  water,  forming  a  sort  of  varnish,  which  may  be 
applied  to  wood  or  manufactured  stuffs,  which  are  to  a  good 
degree  protected  from  it  by  the  action  of  fire. 

653.  Glass  is  a  yariable  compound  of  the  silicates  of 
potash,  soda,  lime,  and  alumina,  with  oxyds  of  lead  and 
iron, fused  together  by  a  very  high  and  long-continued  heat, 
in  proportions  suited  to  the  object  for  which  the  glass  is  to 
be  used.  The  relation  betw^n  the  oxygen  in  the  base  and 
that  in  the  silica  determines  the  degree  of  fusibility  of  the 
fflass :  thus,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  silica  the  less  the 
fusibility  of  glass.  The  principal  varieties  of  glass  are 
these,  viz : 

Windim  glass^  a  silicate  of  soda  and  lime,  which  re- 
quires an  intense  heat  for  its  fusion,  and  forms  a  very 
bard  and  brilliant  glass.  Plate  glass,  such  as  is  used  for 
mirrors,  crown  glass  employed  for  glazing,  and  the  beauti- 
ful  Bohemian  glass,  are  all  silicates  of  potash  and  lime. 

Crystal  glass  is  formed  by  fusing  together  120  parts  of 
fine  sand,  40  of  purified  potash,  36  of  litharge  or  minium, 
(oxyd  of  load,)  and  12  of  nitre.  This  forms  a  very  fusible 
glass  easily  worked,  and  so  soft  as  to  be  cut  and  polished 
with  comparative  ease.  The  oxyd  of  lead  greatly  iucreasee 
its  brilliancy. 

Green  bottle-glass  is  usually  a  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina, 
with  oxyds  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  potash  or  soda.  It 
is  formed  of  the  cheapest  refuse  of  the  soap-boiler's  waste, 
and  lime  which  has  been  used  to  make  caustic  potash  or 
soda. 

554.  The  processes  of  the  glass-house  are  all  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive — ^the  tools  few  and  simple — ^the 
results  dependent  ou  the  adroit  manipulations  of  the  work- 
man. The  materials  are  fused  in  clay  pots,  of  which  seve- 
ral  are  heated  in  one  circular  reverberatory  furnace,  their 


What  U  lolable  glua?  553.  What  is  glan?  What  determines  th« 
ftuibility  of  glaas?  What  aorta  are  named  7  What  ia  the  oompoaitioa 
«f  window  and  plate  ?  What  of  orysUl  ?  What  of  green  botae-glaaa  f 
M4.  How  ar«  the  matftriali  foaed  ? 
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months  outward.  Fig.  363  shows  a  section 
of  one  of  them.  After  two  days  and  nights, 
the  metal,  or  fused  glass,  is  brought  to  a 
homogeneous  condition  and  the  consistence  of 
honey.  The  chief  instrument  of  the  glass- 
blower  is  his  punta  rod,  which  is  simply  an 
iron  tube  a  b^  fig  364,  open  at  both  ends  and 
covered  by  a  wooden  collar  c  e?  to  protect  the 
hands  from  the  heat.     This  rod  is  thrust  into 


Fig.  363. 


the  pot  of  molten  glass  while  it  is  turned  in  the  hand,  a 
portion  of  the   fluid  z     ^  <*  * 

glass  adheres  to  it,  the  •— ■^^^5^^^^^^"=*=^=*"0 
rod  is  withdrawn,  and  ^'«-  ^**- 

if  enough  has  not  adhered  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  work- 
man, he  takes  up  a  second  portion.  This  he  first  fashions 
into  a  cylindrical  form  upon  a 
slab  of  iron,  rolling  the  rod  over 
and  over  in  his  hand,  (fig.  865.) 
Suppose  it  is  required  to  make 
a  glass  tube,  such  as  is  so  much 
used  in  the  laboratory.     He  ap-  ^'«-  ^^^• 

plies  hi»  mouth  to  the  end  of  the  punta-rod  and  blows. 
The  cylinder  of  glass  is  inflated,  and  assumes  s^s^^^ 
a  pear  shape,  as  in  fig.  866.  An  assistant  now  ^^^*^ 
applies  his  tube,  containing  also  a  small  ^^Z'^^^' 
portion  of  hot  glass,  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  first 
mass,  (fig.  867,)  and  drawing  against  the  other,  the  ellipti- 


Fig.  367.  Fig.  86S. 

cal  mass  is  elongated  and  assumes  the  form  seen  in  fig.  868. 
The  two  workmen  now  walk  rapidly  away  from  each  other  in 
opposite  directions,  drawing  their  tubes  in  the  same  line, 
giving  the  ductile  glass  the  form  of  a  tube,  as  seen  in  fig. 
869.     A  few  inches  from  each  punta-tnbe  the  glass  becomes 


Fig.  3C9. 
of  a  uniform  size,  the  small  cavity  originally  blown  in  the 


What  are  the  inetrameiits  used  ?  How  is  a  glass  tabe  fbrmed?-  Illiis« 
trate  (he  process  from  figs.  363-369.    What  is  pressed  glau  ? 
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mass  (fig.  366)  is  elongated  to  a  smootE  cylindrical  bore,  and 
however  small  the  glass  tube  may  be  drawn  out,  this  bore 
always  remains  circular  and  entire  through  its  whole  length. 
To  fashion  a  bottle,  the  operation  is  commenced  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  adroitness  of  the  workman  enables  him  to 
elongate  it  by  centrifugal  force,  wheeling  the  molten'  mass 
over  his  head  while  he  inflates  it;  and  the  bottom  is  drawn  in 
by  revolving  the  rod  rapidly  on  a  crotch  while  he  applies  the 
surface  of  an  iron  instrument  to  the  revolving  flexible  glass 
to  &shion  it  at  his  will.  Most  of  the  cheap  glass  vessels  now 
manufactured  are  formed  by  blowing  the  glass  in  a  metallic 
mould  opening  in  two  parts.  This  is  called  pressed  glass. 
In  the  laboratory  a  flat  lamp,  like  fig.  370,  fed  with  tallow, 

is  employed  to  fashion  tubes 
into  the  various  forms  re- 
quired for  the  construction 
of  the  apparatus.  The  flame 
is  driven  by  a  bellows  under 
the  table  worked  by  the  foot 
With  a  little  practice,  the 
**'      *  operator  soon   acquires  suf- 

ficient skill  to  make  from  plain  tubes  such  forms  of  glass 
apparatus  as  are  figured  in  this  work. 

All  glass  must  be  carefully  annealed  after  it  is  made,  by 
slow  cooling,  or  it  will  break  in  pieces  with  the  least  scratch 
or  jar.  Slow  cooling  of  heated  glass  for  many  hours,  or 
even  days,  is  required  for  heavy  articles.  •  Prince  Rupert's 
v^  drops  (fig.  371)  are  little  tears  of  glass  dropped 
yf  into  water  when  fused.  The  outer  surface  becom- 
/l  ing  solid  while  the  inner  parts  are  still  flexible, 

IV  there  comes  to  be  an  enormous  strain  on  the  ex- 

^tf  tenor,  due  to  the  contraction  at  the  centre.  If  the 

Fig.  371.  jjijjIq  gQ^  q£  ^ijjg  tggy  jg  broken,  the  whole  sud- 
denly and  with  an  explosion  flies  into  dust.  Unannealed 
glass  is  to  a  certain  degree  under  the  same  conditions  of 
unequal  tension.  Hence  the  necessity  of  annealing  or  slow 
cooling  to  give  time  for  the  particles  to  rearrange  them- 
selves without  strain.  Glass  is  colored  red  by  the  oxyds  of 
copper  and  gold,  blue  by  oxyds  of  cobalt,  white  by  tin, 

How  is  glM8  worked  in  the  laboratory  ?  Wliat  is  aoDealing?  Howta 
fti{fl  iikiBtrated  by  Prince  Bupert'i  drops?  Explain  the  illifttration.  How 
if  glAM  colored? 
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trsenie  and  antimony,  yellow  by  uranium,  purple  and  violet 
by  manganeso,  and  grein  by  cbroiuiuni,  ir«)n,  nickel,  &c. 
IJy  the  skilful  use  of  these  oxyds,  with  a  heavy  and  highly 
refmcting  glass,  the  various  g^ins  are  very  beautifully  imi* 
tated.     Such  imitations  are  called  pastes. 

Pottery, 

555.  One  of  the  oldest  of  human  inventions  is  the 
fashioning  of  vessels  of  use  and  ornament  out  of  clay.  The 
bricks  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  covered  with  arrow-head 
inscriptions,  are  among  the  most  ancient  memorials  of 
history. 

The  decomposition  of  feldspar  and  other  aluminous  mine- 
rals and  rocks  gives  origin  to  the  clays  which  are  so  import- 
ant in  the  art  of  pottery.  Decomposed  feldspar  forms 
porcelain  clay,  commonly  called  kaolin.  The  undecom- 
posed  mineral  is  often  ground  up  to  mix  with  the  materials 
for  porcelain.  The  difference  between  porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware consists  in  the  partial  fusion  of  the  materials  of  tho 
former  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  which  gives  it  the  semi- 
transparency  and  great  beauty  for  which  it  is  so  highly 
prized.  Common  earthenware  is  often  glazed  with  oxyd 
of  lead,  an  unsafe  mode  for  culinary  vessels :  common  salt 
(508)  is  also  used,  being  raised  in  vapor  by  the  heat  of  the 
kiln.  The  soda  unites  with  silica,  while  the  chlorine  escapes 
as  chlorid  of  iron.  The  glaze  in  porcelain  is  formed  of  a 
more  fusible  mixture  of  the  same  materials,  put  over  the 
articles  as  a  wash,  after  they  have  been  once  through  the 
furnace,  (in  which  state  they  are  called  biscuit  ware;)  they 
are  then  baked  again  at  a  beat  which  fuses  the  glaze,  but 
which  dues  not  soften  the  body  of  the  ware.  All  porcelain  is 
twice  fired  and  sometimes  thrice.  If  painted,  the  design  is 
laid  upon  the  surface  in  colors  formed  from  metallic  oxyds, 
which  develop  their  apprnpriate  tints  only  after  fusion  with 
the  ingredients  of  the  glaze.  Metallic  gold  is  put  on  in  the 
form  of  an  oxyd,  and  the  steel  lustre  is  priniuced  by  metal- 
lic platinum.     This  beautiful  art  is  carried  to  a  wonderful 


now  made  refractive  ?  555.  What  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  arts? 
Whence  is  potter's  clay  derived  ?  What  is  kaolin  ?  What  is  the 
difference  between  porcelain  and  earthenware?  How  is  potteiy  glazed f 
Uow  porcelain  ?     Uow  painied  ? 
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perfeotion  in  the  royal  establish  men  ts  of  France  and  Tnu- 
na,  where  the  first  talent  is  emplojed  in  modelling  and  paint- 
ing. Any  further  detail  of  these  interesting  branches  of 
applied  chemistry  would  be  out  of  place  here,  and  the  stu- 
dent is  referred  to  larger  works  for  a  fuller  description. 

556.  There  are  six  other  metals  belonging  to  this  class, 
which  are  so  rare  and  comparatively  unimportant  that  we 
pass  them  with  the  most  cursory  enumeration :  Glucinvm 
is  the  base  of  a  sesquioxyd  Otfi^f  (glucina,)  which  is  the 
characteristic  earth  of  the  emerald,  beryl,  and  chrysoberyl 
It  is  very  like  alumina,  and  is  named  in  allusion  to  the 
sweet  taste  of  its  salts.  Yttrium  is  the  metal  of  the  earth 
yttria  YO,  found  in  the  minerals  yttrocerite,  &c.  Zir^ 
conium  is  found  as  a  sesquiozyd  of  zirconia  Zr^O,  in  zircon, 
Thoria  was  found  by  Berzelius  in  the  rarest  of  all  minerals, 
the  thorite^  of  Sweden.  Thorium  has  the  highest  specific 
gravity  (9)  of  any  earth.  Cerium  and  lantanium  are  in- 
variably associated,  and  with  them  another  rare  metal,  didy' 
mium.  The  minerals  cerito,  aUanite,  and  monazite  contain 
them. 

CLASS  IV.    HEAVY  METALS,  WHOSE  OXYDS  FORM 
POWERFUL  BASES. 

MANGANESE. 

Univalent,  27*6.     Symhdy  Mn.     Demityy  8.' 

557.  Manganese  is  never  found  as  a  metal  in  nature,  but 
may  be  produced  from  its  black  oxyd  by  a  high  heat  with 
charcoal.  Metallic  manganese  is  a  gray,  brittle  metal,  not 
magnetic,  and  resembles  some  varieties  of  cast-iron.  It  dis- 
solves rapidly  in  sulphuric  acid  with  escape  of  hydrogen. 

Manganese,  in  the  form  of  the  black  oxyd,  is  an  important 
and  pretty  common  metal.  Its  great  use  is  for  producing 
chlorine  (282)  and  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  where  it 
acts  by  its  oxygen  to  decolorize  the  compound. 

558.  We  enumerate  five  compounds  of  manganese,  vis. 
protoxyd  MnO ;  sesquioxyd  (or  braunite)  Mn^gO., ;  peroxyd, 
or  deutoxyd,  (pyroiusite,)  MnO^;  manganic  acid  MuOg; 
hypcrmanganic  acid  Mn^O,. 

656.  Enumerate  the  other  earthy  metals  named  in  this  section.  657. 
What  are  the  equivalent  and  properties  of  manganese  ?  What  form  of  it  if 
most  common  ?  For  what  is  it  used  ?  558.  Uow  many  and  what  oxjdf 
•C  manganese  are  named  ? 
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The  protooctfd  is  a  green-oolored  powder,  formed  from 
heating  the  carbonate  of  mangaDese  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  attracts  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  is  the  base  of  the  beautiful  rose-colored  salts  of 
manganese. 

The  sesquioxyd  or  hrauniU  occurs  crystallized  in  octahe» 
drons  and  forms  belonging  to  the  dimetric  system. 

The  hj/drattd  sesquioxyd  Mn^Os+HO  (manganite)  is  a 
finely  crystallized  mineral,  in  long  black  prisms,  fbund  in 
superb  specimens  at  Ilfeld,  in  the  Hartz.  In  powder  the 
sesquioxyd  is  brown  ;  it  is  decomposed  by  chlorohydric  acid 
with  the  evolution  of  chlorine,  but  sulphuric  acid  combines 
with  it  to  form  a  sesquisulphate,  which  yields  a  purple 
double  salt  with  sulphate  of  potash,  (manganese  alum,)  iso- 
morphous  with  the  corresponding  salt  of  alumina. 

559.  The  peroxyd  MnO^  is  the  most  common  and  most 
valuable  ore  of  manganese.  From  it  we  obtain  oxygen,  and, 
by  the  decomposition  of  chlorohydric  acid,  chlorine.  It  is 
found  abundantly  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  and  other  placet 
in  this  country.  When  crystallized  it  is  called  pyrolunte. 
Beautiful  specimens  of  this  mineral  have  been  observed  at 
Salisbury  and  Kent,  Connecticut,  among  the  iron  ores. 

560.  Mangdnic  acid  is  known  only  in  combination,  espe- 
cially as  manganate  of  potash.  This  is  best  formed  by  mix* 
ing  equal  parts  of  finely  powdered  black  oxyd  of  manganese 
and  chlorate  of  potash  with  rather  more  than  one  part  of 
hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  very  little  water.  This 
mixture,  when  evaporated,  is  heated  to  a  point  short  of  red* 
ness,  and  a  dark  green  mass  is  formed  which  contains  man- 
ganate of  potash.  In  this  case  the  manganese  obtains  oxygen 
from  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and  the  manganic  acid  thus 
formed  combines  with  potash,  giving  a  salt  in  green  crystals. 
This  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  gives  a  brilliant  emerald-green 
solution,  which  almost  immediately  changes  color,  being  in 
quick  succession  green,  blue,  purple,  and  finally  crimson- 
red,  and  has  thence  been  called  chaTudeon  mineral.  This 
last  color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  permanganic  acid,  which, 
however,  cannot  be  separated  from  its  combinations,  but 

Which  18  the  base  of  the  rose-colored  salts  ?  What  is  the  sesquioxyd? 
Give  the  formula  of  the  hydrated  sesquioxyd?  What  is, said  of  the  sul< 
phate  of  ^Jie  sesquioxyd?  559.  Which  is  the  most  common  ore  of  man- 
ganese? Where  and  how  is  it  found  ?  560.  Describe  manganic  acid  and 
the  lalt  it  forms  with  potash.    What  is  the  changeable  eomprond  called 
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loTvas  a  salt  with  potash  in  beautiful  purple  crystals.  The 
eonipoiinds  of  ptTtnantcanic  ncid  are  more  stable  than  the 
mauguiiutcs.  The  salts  of  these  acids  are  respectively  iso- 
morphous  with  sulphates  and  perchlnrates  SO,  and  C1,0,. 

561.  The  cldoriih  nf  mamjnuese.  MiiCl  and  Mii^Cl,  cor- 
respond to  the  protoxyd  and  sesquioz^d.  The  dUorid  is 
formed  abundantly  in  acting  on  black  ozyd  of  manganese 
(282)  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixed  solution  of  chlo* 
rids  of  iron  and  manganese  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
then  heated  to  dull  redness.  The  chlorid  of  manganese  is 
then  dissolved  out  from  the  dry  mass,  leaving  the  insoluble 
protoxyd  of  iron  behind.  It  has  a  beautiful  pink  tint,  and 
deposits  tabular  rose-colored  crystals  on  evaporation.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  fusible  by  heat. 

562.  The  talU  of  nuwtjaneife  are  numerous,  and  in  a 
chemical,  view  quite  important.  Sulphate  of  manganese 
MiiO.SOj+  7 HO  is  a  very  beautiful  rose-colored  salt,  iso- 
moi'phous  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  is  used  to  give 
a  tine  brown  dye  t<>  cloth,  being  decomposed  by  a  solution 
of  bleavhing-powder,  which  forms  the  brown  perozyd  in  the 
fibre  of  the  stuffs.     It  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

Potassa  and  soda  throw  down  the  oxyd  of  manganese  as  a 
white  piiwder,  which  immediately  turns  brown  from  the  forma- 
tion of  a  higher  ox)d.  The  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  throw 
down  carbonate  of  manganese  from  their  soluble  halts.  Any 
compound  of  manganese  fused  upon  a  slip  of  platina  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  gives  a  powerfully  characteristic  green  salt, 
the  permanganate  of  soda. 

moN. 
Equivalent^  28.     Symholj  Fe.     Dennty^  7*8. 

563.  Iron  is  found  malleabfe,  and  alloyed  with  nickel,  in 
large  ma.^sesof  meteoric  origin.  One  of  these,  discovered  in 
Texa.«,  weighs  1635  pounds,  and  is  now  in  Yale  College 
cabinet.  It  is  not  certain  that  malleable  imn  of  terrestrial 
origin  has  yet  been  discovered  in  nature.  Iron  is  the  most 
abundant  and  most  useful  metal  known  to  man.     Its  ores 


What  U  said  of  tho  mIUi  of  manganic  and  permanganic  acid?  561. 
Describe  the  chlorids  uf  mnngiineife?  562.  What  is  said  in  general  of 
the  salts  of  manganese?  What  tests  are  named  for  manganese  and  it* 
•alts?  563.  What  is  the  equivalent  of  iron?  liow  is  malleable  iron 
fonnd?    What  is  said  of  ita  abandance  and  yalue? 
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tre  found  everywhere,  and  often  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  coal  and  limestone  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  the 
metjiliic  state.  There  is  no  soil,  and  scarcely  any  mineral, 
which  does  not  contain  some  proportion  of  the  ozyd  of  iron. 
We  know  inm  as  raalleahle  iron,  steel,  and  cast  iron. 

564.  To  obtain  pure  iron  is  not  ea^y,  and  the  best  iron  of 
commerce  is  always  contaminated  with  carbon  and  silicon. 
Small  quantities  of  iron  are  prepared  absolutely  pure,  in  the 
laboratory,  by  reducing  the  pure  oxyd  of  iron  in  a  bulb  of  hard 


Fig.  372. 


glass  a  h  (fig.  872)  by  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen.  The  bulb 
A  IS  heated  by  the  fiame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  This  apparatus 
serves  for  numerous  reductions  of  metallic  ozyds,  as,  for 
example,  the  ozyds  of  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  &c.  The  bulbed 
tube  a  6  is  drawn  down  at  c  (fig.  373)  to  a  narrow  neck, 
so  that  while  the  tube  is  yet  a 

full  of  hydrogen  it  may  be  seal-  ^^^ 

ed  by  the  blowpipe  both  at  c  o^  <^ 

and  6;  otherwise  the  pulverulent  .  Fig.  373. 

metallic  iron,  from  its  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  will  take 
fire  on  contact  of  air,  and  be  carried  back  again  to  its  original 
condition  of  ozyd.  If  this  operation  is  conducted  in  a  por- 
celain tube  at  a  high  heat,  the  iron  farmed  assumes  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  does  not  ozydize;  and  if  protochlorid  of  iron  is 
used  in  pbice  of  the  oxyd.  the  metal  ri.ses  in  vapor,  lining 
the  .tube  with  a  brilliant  crystalline  crust. 

566.  When  quite  pure,  it  h  nearly  white,  quite  soft,  per 
fcctly  malleable,  and  the  ulo^t  tenacious  of  all  metals,  (471.) 
Its  density  is  7  8,  which  may  be  a  little  increased  by  ham- 

564.  How  is  pure  iron  obtained?  Describe  fig.  372.  Wbat  happens 
If  the  iron  so  obtained  is  exposed  to  oir  ?  How  is  it  obtained  more  densel 
M5.  What  are  its  properties  ? 
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mering.  It  crystallizes  in  forms  of  tke  first  class,  aA  it 
beautifully  shown  in  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  meteoric 
iron,  and  sometimes  in  the  crust  produced 
in  the  reduction  of  the  protochlorid.  It 
fuses  with  extreme  difficulty,  first  becom- 
ing soft  or  pasty,  in  which  state  it  is 
wSded,  When  intensely  heated  in  air 
or  oxygen  gas  it  combines  with  oxygen, 
burning  with  brilliant  light  and  nnmeroos 
scintillations,  and  is  converted  into  oxyd 
of  iron,  (fig.  374.)  Iron  also  attracts 
Fig.  374.  oxygen  from  the  air  at  common  tempera- 

tures, forming  rust.  This  does  not  happen  in  dry  air,  but 
the  presence  of  moisture,  and  particularly  of  a  little  acid 
vapor,  very  much  promotes  its  formation.  Iron  decomposes 
water  very  rapidly  at  a  red-heat,  hydrogen  being  evolved. 
Its  magnetic  relations  have  already  been  fully  explained. 
Cobalt  and  nickel  are  the  only  other  magnetic  metab. 

566.  The  oxi/ds  of  iron  are  three,  viz :  1.  Protoxyd, 
FeO;  2.  Sesquioxyd,  commonly  called  peroxyd,  Fefi^; 
3.  Ferric  acid,  FeO,.  The  magnetic  oxyd  Fe,0^  is  regarded 
as  a  compound  of  protoxyd  and  sesquioxyd  FeOFe,0„  in 
which  the  sesquioxyd  plays  the  part  of  a  base,  (475.) 

1.  The  protoxyd  of  iron  FeO  is  a  powerful  base  which 
is  unknown  in  nature  except  in  combination.  It  saturates 
acids  completely  and  is  isomorphous  with  a  large  class  of 
bodies,  of  which  zinc  and  magnesia  are  examples,  (263.) 
This  oxyd  is  thrown  down  from  its  solutions  by  potash,  as 
a  whitish  bulky  hydrate,  that  soon  gains  another  portion 
of  oxygen  from  the  air,  becoming  brown,  and  finally  red. 
Its  salts,  when  soluble,  have  a  styptic  taste  like  ink,  and  a 
greenish  color,  of  which  the  most  familiar  example  is  green 
vitriol f  or  sulphate  of  protoxyd  of  iron. 

2.  The  peroxt/d  of  iron  Fefi^  is  found  native  in  the 
beautiful  gpecular  iron  of  Elba,  and  al»o  in  the  red  and 
brown  hematites.  Limonite  2(i\0^)+BllO  is  a  hydrous 
sesquioxyd.  It  is  slightly  acted  on  by  the  magnet,  and 
after  ignition  is  almost  insoluble  in  strong  acids.  It  is  iso- 
morphous with  alumina,  and  is  generally  associated  with  it 
in  soils  and  many  minerals.     It  is  often  of  a  brilliant  red, 

What  IB  welding  ?  660.  What  ozyds  are  named  ?  Give  their  formolM. 
i>eioribe  the  protoxyd  and  its  salts.    How  ia  the  peroxyd  known  t 
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tndj  as  ochre  of  various  tints,  is  much  used  as  a  pigment 
Ammonia,  potaasa,  or  soda  precipitates  it  from  its  sitlutions 
as  a  bulky  red  hydrate,  which,  in  its  moist  condition,  is 
esteemed  an  antidote  to  poisoning  by  arsenic.  (Mcotharj 
or  Touge^  is  this  oxyd  prepared  by  calcining  the  sulphate :  it 
is  much  i)sed  in  polishing  metals. 

Mcu/neitc  oxyd  of  iron  ^efl^  is  familiarly  known  in  the 
eommon  magnetic  iron  ore  and  native  lode-stone.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  octahedrons.  It  forms  no  salts,  and,  as  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  is  regarded  as  a  salt  of  FeO+Fe,0,. 
The  finery  cinders  or  scales  thrown  off  under  the  smith's 
hammer  are  this  oxyd. 

S.  Ferric  Aculy  FeOg. — This  compound,  discovered  by  M. 
Fremy,  corresponds  to  manganic  acid.  Ferrate  of  potash  is 
formed  when  one  part  of  peroxyd  of  iron  and  four  parts  of 
nitre  are  heated  to  full  redness  in  a  covered  crucible  for  an 
hour.  The  ferrate  of  potash  is  dissolved  out  of  the  porous 
mass  by  ice-cold  water.  The  solution  has  a  deep  amethyst- 
ine color,  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  A  soluble 
salt  of  baryta  precipitates  ferric  acid  as  a  beautiful  red  fer- 
rate of  baryta,  which  is  permanent. 

567.  The  chlorids  of  iron  FeCl  and  Fe^gClg  correspond  to 
the  protoxyd  and  sesquioxyd  of  the  same  base.  The  per- 
chlorid  is  often  used  in  medicine,  and  may  be  formed  by 
saturating  hydrochloric  acid  with  freshly  prepared  peroxyd 
of  iron.     The  protiodid  of  iron  is  also  a  valuable  medicine. 

The  sulphureU  of  iron  are  found  in  nature,  and  are  known 
under  the  mineralngical  names  of  pyrites  and  marcanU 
FeS„  and  ma{/netic pyrites  Fe-Sg.  The  protosulphuret  FeS 
is  easily  formed  artilioially,  oy  fusing  sulphur  with  iron 
filings:  they  ignite  with  a  vivid  combustion,  and  proto- 
sulphuret of  iron  is  formed,  whieh  is  much  used  in  pre- 
paring sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Yellow  iron  pyrites  and 
white  iron  pyrites  (marcasite)  are  dimorphous  forms  of  the 
bisulphuret  FeS, :  the  first  is  one  of  the  most  common  of 
crystallized  minerals. 

568.  Of  the  salts  of  iron,  green  vitriol,  or  copperas,  a  pro- 


What  IB  colcothar  ?  Give  the  AormuI&  of  the  black  oxyd.  How  !■  it  found 
In  natare  ?  What  is  ferric  acid  ?  567.  What  chloridB  of  iron  are  named  t 
What  oxyds  do  they  correspond  to?  What  are  the  sulphurets  of  iron? 
for  what  is  the  protosulphuret  used  ?  What  is  the  name  of  the  ordinary 
tnlphunt?    What  two  forms  of  it  are  found  in  nature? 
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tosnlpbate  FeCSO^+THO,  is  the  most  important.  It  ii 
made  in  immense  quantities,  as  at  Stafford,  Vt ,  from  the 
ftTmontation  of  iron  pjrites,  which  furnishes  both  the  acid 
and  the  base.  This  salt  crystallizes  beautifully,  and  is 
much  used  as  the  basis  of  all  black  dyes  and  of  ink,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  prussinn  blue.  Persulphate  of  iron  is  a 
sulphate  of  the  peroxyd  Fe^Oa-f-SSOa.  CarhoncUe  of  iron 
occurs  in  nature  as  gpatliic  iron  ore,  which  is  isomorphons 
with  carbonate  of  lime.  A  variety  of  steel  is  made  directly 
from  this  ore  without  cementation,  (570.)  It  is  formed 
artificially  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  protosulphate  by 
an  alkaline  carbonate.     It  is  used  in  medicine. 

Water  containing  carbonic  acid  dissolves  protoxyd  of  iron 
and  acquires  the  well-known  flavor  of  chalybeate  waters : 
exposure  to  air  permits  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid^ 
when  the  iron  falls  as  red  peroxyd. 

Phosphate  of  iron  FeO.POj+SHO  is  formed  as  a  green- 
ish-white gelatinous  precipitate  when  solution  of  tribasic 
phosphate  of  soda  is  added  to  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron.  It  is  an  article  of  the  materia  medtca.  Yivianite 
is  a  mineral  having  the  same  formula,  found  both  massive 
and  crystallized,  of  a  beautiful  indigo-blue  color. 

The  cyanogen  compounds  of  iron  will  be  described  in  the 
organic  chemistry. 

The  presence  of  a  salt  of  iron  is  easily  detected  by  the 
fine  blue  ('prussian  blue)  formed  on  adding  prussiate  of 
potash  to  the  solution :  an  infusion  of  galls  gives  a  black 
color  (ink)  to  solutions  of  iron  salts. 

569.  The  chief  ores  of  iron  are,  1.  The  ftpecular  iron  or 
pt'roxi/df  including  red  and  brown  hematite;  2.  Limonite.y  or 
hytlromjieruxydy  from  which  the  best  iron  is  made — (bog 
iron  also  comes  under  thi**  head  j)  3.  Clat/  iron-stone,  which 
is  an  impure  carbonate  of  iron,  or  carbonate  of  iron  with 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia — this  is  the  nodular  ore  and 
hand  ore  of  the  coal  formations;  4.  JUack  or  magnetic  oxyd 
of  irouy  which  is  the  ore  of  the  iron  mountains  of  Missouri 
and  of  Sweden. 

The  reduction  of  the  ores  of  iron  to  the  metallic  state  is 
Dsually  performed  in  large  furnaces  called  hiyh  or  hlcutfur' 

568.  Which  of  the  salts  of  iron  is  of  great  importance?  How  and 
where  is  it  made  in  this  conntiy  ?  What  is  the  carbonate  and  for  what 
naed  ?  What  of  the  phosphate  ?  What  tests  are  named  for  iron  ?  669.  What 
ont  of  iron  are  enumtrated  ?    How  Im  tho  redootioa  of  iron  offoctod  t 
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naces,  Tlicse  are  built  of  f»t.one, 
in  a  conical  form,  30  to  oO  fpet 
high,  and  lined  intt^rnally  with 
the  most  refractory  fire-bricks. 
The  furnace  is  divided  into  the 
throat,  the  fire-room  b,  the 
boshes  Cf  (that  portion  sloping 
inward,)  the  crucible  f,  and 
the  hearth  A.  The  blast  of 
air — supplied  from  very  large 
blowing  cylinders — is  intro- 
duced by  two  or  three  tuyere 
pipes  a  <7,  near  the  bottom.  In 
the  most  improved  furnaces,  the 
air-blast  is  heated  by  causing  ^^^ 
.  it  to  pass  through  a  S(^rie«<  of 
pipes  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  - 
furnace,  so  as  to  have  a  temper-  Fig.  375. 

ature  of  600°  or  more  when  it  enters  the  furnace.  When 
the  furnace  is  brought  into  action,  it  is  first  heated  with 
coal  only,  for  about  24  hours,  to  raise  it  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature; and  then  is  charged  alternately  with  proper  pro- 
portions of  coal,  roasted  ore,  and  lime  for  flux,  until  it  is 
quite  full.  When  once  brought  into  action,  the  blast  is 
kept  up  for  mouths  or  even  years,  until  the  furnace  requires 
repairing.  The  ore  is  reduced  on  the  boshes,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  crucible,  where  the  oxyd  of  carbon  is  found 
almost  pure  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  white-hot  carbon  and 
ore  previously  dried  an«l  in  part  reduced  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  furnace.  The  melted  m<  til  collects  on  the  hearth, 
where  it  rests,  covered  by  the  molten  flux,  which  is  a  glass, 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  lime  used,  with  the  earthy  parts 
of  the  ore.  From  time  to  time,  the  iron  is  drawn  off  by  an 
opening  level  with  the  hearth,  previously  stopped  with  clay, 
and  run  into  rude  open  moulds  in  sand.  This  is  cast  iron^ 
and  is  of  various  qualities,  according  to  the  various  charao* 
ter  of  the  ore  and  the  working  of  the  furnace.  If  malle- 
able bar  iron  is  wanted,  the  cast  iron  is  again  melted,  in 
what  is  called  the  "paddiimj  famacey   where  it  is  stirred 


Describe  the  high  furnace.  What  is  the  hot  blast?  What  is  the  op« 
ration  of  the  famace  ?  What  is  oast  iron  t  How  is  malleable  iron  made 
from  east  iron  ?  . 
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aboat  by  an  iron  rod,  in  contact  with  oxyd  of  iron,  and  a 
current  of  heated  carbonic  ozjd  from  burning  wood  or  coal. 
It  gradually  becomes  stiff  and  pasty  from  the  burning  out 
of  the  carbon,  and  from  some  molecular  change  not  well 
understood.  This  pasty  condition  increases  until  the  iron 
is  finally  raised  in  a  rude  ball  and  placed  under  the  blows 
of  a  huge  tilt>hammer,  when  the  scoria  is  pressed  out  and 
the  particles  made  to  cohere.  It  grows  tenacious  by  a  repc* 
tition  of  this  process,  being  cut  up  and  piled  or  faggoted  and 
reheated  several  times,  until  it  is  finally  rolled  in  the  roll- 
ing-mill into  tough  and  fibrous  metal. 

570.  Sled  18  formed  from  refined  iron  by  heating  it  for 
days  in  succession  in  contact  with  charcoal  in  close  vessels^ 
(called  cementation.)  It  gains  from  one  to  two  per  cent 
of  carbon,  becomes  fusible,  and  can  be  tempered  according 
to  the  use  for  which  it  is  designed. 

The  Catalan  forge  is  a  furnace  formed  like  a  smith's  forge 
on  a  large  scale,  and  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the  high 
and  puddling  furnace  are  combined,  so  that  malleable  iron 
is  produced  from  the  ore — the  cast  iron  being  brought  to 
the  ductile  state  in  the  same  fire  where  it  is  reduced  from 
the  ore — charcoal  is  the  fuel  of  the  Catalan  forge.  The 
best  iron  is  always  produced  when  charcoal  is  the  fuel,  being 
free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus^  the  two  worst  enemiei 
of  good  iron. 

^  CHROMIUM. 
Equivalent,  26*4.     Sj/mbdy  Cr.     Density,  6. 

571.  Chromium  in  combination  with  iron  is  rather  an 
abundant  substance,  particularly  in  this  country,  being  found 
as  chromic  iron  at  Barehills,  near  Baltimore ;  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  and  in  several  other  places.  The  beautiful  red  chro- 
mate  of  lead  is  also  a  natural  product  in  Siberia.  The 
metal,  from  its  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  is  very  difficult  to 
procure.  It  is  a  hard,  almost  infusible  substance,  resem- 
bling cast  iron^  nearly  insoluble  in  acids,  and  does  not 
decompose  water.  It  may  be  ozydized  by  fusion  with  nitre, 
but  does  not  change  in  the  air. 

570.  What  is  steel?  What  is  the  Catalan  forge?  What  fuel  makef 
the  best  iron  ?  571.  What  are  the  symbol  and  properties  of  ohromiam  ? 
How  distributed  in  nature  ? 
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572.  The  ozjds  of  chromium  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  mangaDese.  Chromium  bears  the  strongest  analogy 
in  its  chemical  character  to  manganese  and  iron.  The  pa- 
rallelism of  constitution  in  the  oxyds  of  these  three  metals 
is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  arrangement : — 

Aelda. 
Protozyd.    SMqaiozyd.    Black  ezjd.  Fwoxyd.  /     , .  , ,  — ^ 

Maagui6M  forme..MnO  ...  MotOa  ...  MnaO«  ...  MnOt    MnOt     MnaO« 
Iron  fonna...........».FeO    ...  Fe,0.    ...  Fe,0«    ...  FeO. 

Chromium  foniu...CrO    ...  Cr,Os    ...  CrsO«    ...  CrO*      CrOg      CrtOf 

The  proUixyd  of  chromium  is  a  strong  base,  acting  in 
combination  like  the  protoxyd  of  iron^  with  which  it  is  iso- 
morphous. 

573.  Sesquioxyd  of  chromium  Cr^O,  may  be  obtained 
in  little  rhombohedral  crystals  by  passmg  the  vapor  of  chlo- 
rochromic  acid  through  a  heated  tube,  2CrO,Cl  =  Crfi^'{- 
2C1-I-0.  The  crystals  are  deposited  on  the  walls  of  tho 
tube  in  a  brilliant  deep-green  crust.  They  are  as  hard  as 
ruby.     Their  den:$ity  is  5 -2 1, 

The  hjfdrateil  sesquioxyd  of  chromium  Cr^Oa+HO  is 
easily  prepared  by  treating  a  boiling  and  rather  dilute  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potash  with  an  excess  of  chlorohydric 
acid,  and  then  with  successive  portions  of  alcohol  or  sugar 
until  it  assumes  a  fine  emerald  tint.  Ammonia  throws  down 
a  bulky,  pale-green  precipitate,  soluble  in  acids  and  shrink- 
ing very  much  in  drying — this  is  the  hydrate.  On  ignition 
it  undergoes  vivid  iucaudesoence  and  becomes  deep  green. 
The  sesquioxyd  of  chromium  is  a  feeble  base  like  those  of 
iron  and  alumina,  and  may  replace  them  in  combination,  as 
in  the  formation  of  chrome  alum  with  sulphate  of  potash. 
Sesquioxyd  of  chromium  forms  an  alum  aJso  with  the  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  ammonia.  AH  the  salts  of  this  oxyd 
are  either  emerald  green  or  bluish  purple.  It  imparts  a 
rich  tint  of  green  to  glass  and  porcelain,  and  is  the  cause 
of  the  color  of  the  emerald.  Chrome  iron  is  composed  of 
this  oxyd  and  protoxyd  of  iron  FeO.Cr,0„  isomorphous  with 
magnetic  iron  FeO.Fe^O,,  and  with  spinel  MgO.Al,0,.  The 
chrome  iron  of  Pennsylvania  contains  a  little  nickel. 

574.  Chromic  acid  CrO,  is  readily  formed  by  treating 

572.  What  strong  analogies  has  it  ?  Give  the  parallel  oxyds  of  Mn,  Fe, 
iud  Cr.  573.  How  ii  seaquioxyd  of  Cr  obtained  ?  How  is  its  hydrate? 
IVhat  are  its  jwoperties  ?  W  hat  salts  does  it  form  ?  What  is  chrome  iron  F 
574.  How  is  chromic  aoid  formed  ? 

22 
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%  cold  and  concentrated  solution  of  bicbromate  of  potash 
with  one  and  a  half  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixtarey 
when  cold,  deposits  brilliant  rubjr-red  prisms  of  chromio 
acid.  The  sulphato  of  potaish  in  solution  above,  may  be 
turned  off,  and  the  chromic  acid  dried  on  a  porous  brick, 
being  carefully  covered  with  a  glass  to  prevent  aooera  of 
organic  matters,  which  at  once  decompose  it.  If  a  little  of 
this  acid  be  thrown  into  alcohol  or  ether,  the  violence  of  the 
action  is  such  as  to  set  fire  to  the  mixture.  Chromio  acid 
forms  numerous  salts,  which  arc  highly  colored. 

The  protochhrid  of  chromium  CrCl  is  obtained  as  a 
white  and  very  soluble  substance  by  the  action  of  dry  hy- 
drogen gas  on  the  sesqnichlorid.  The  sesquichlorui  Cr^CI, 
is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  an  ignited  mixture 
of  the  sesquioxyd  and  charcoal.  It-  forms  a  crystalline 
sublimate  of  a  peach-blossom  color,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water.  The  sesquioxyd  dissolves  in  cblonihydric  acid, 
but  the  hydrated  chlurid  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  by 
heat. 

Chlorochromic  add  CrOaCl  is  a  deep-red  volatile  liquid, 
much  resembling  bromine  in  its  appearance.  It  is  formed 
when  10  parts  of  common  salt  and  17  of  bichromate  of 
potash  are  intimately  mixed,  and  heated  in  a  retort  with 
SO  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  chlorochromic 
acid  distils  over,  filling  the  receiver  with  a  superb  ruby-red 
vapor.  Its  density  is  1*71,  and  it  boils  at  248^.  Water 
decomposes  it,  forming  chromic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It 
may  be  preserved  in  tubes  hermetically  sealed. 

575.  The  vhromate  and  the  bUhraTnatt  of  potanh  are  both 
familiar  compounds  of  chromic  acid.  The  first,  KO.CrO,,  is 
formed  on  a  very  large  scale,  by  decomposing  the  native 
chromic  iron  with  nitrate  of  potash,  by  aid  of  heat.  Chro- 
mate  of  potash  is  dissolved  out  from  the  ignited  mass,  and 
crystallizes  in  anhydrous  yellow  crystals.  It  is  isomorphous 
with  sulphate  of  potash,  dissolves  in  two  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  is  the  source  of  all  the  preparations  of  chromium. 

Bichromate  of  jpota^h  K0.2CiOg  is  formed  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  yellow  cbromate,  when 
half  the  potash  is  removed,  and  the  hichromae  crystallizes 


Give  its  properties.  Describe  the  chlurids  of  chrtimium.  Describe  ehlo> 
rochrumio  ucid.  675.  Uow  is  ciiroinafce  of  pobish  lormed  ?  How  is  bi* 
•hromate  of  potash  formed  f 
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by  slow  eyapontion  in  brillwnt  red  orystals  of  a  rhomUo 
form,  which  are  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  cold  water. 

576.  CAroma^o/Zfac^— (7AromeFf2foi0— (PbO.CrO,)ii 
the  well-known  pigment  prepared  by  precipitating  the  nitrate 
or  acetate  of  lead  by  a  solution  of  ohromate  or  bichromate 
of  potash.  Chrome  Green  is  the  oxyd  of  chrome,  prepared 
in  a  particnlar  way. 

NIOKEL. 

Eguivalent^  29*6.     Symbol^  Ni. 

677.  Nickel  is  rather  a  rare  metal.  It  is  prepared  from 
the  gpein  or  cmde  nickel  of  commeroe.  It  is  white  and 
malleable,  having  a  density  of  8  to  8*8,  and  fuses  above 
8000''.  Reduced  from  its  oxyd  by  hydrogen  (fig.  873)  at  a 
low  temperature,  it  takes  fire  in  the  air.  The  compact  metal 
is  not  easily  oxydized.  It  is  the  only  metal  beside  iron  and 
cobalt  which  is  magnetic.  This  property  it  loses  when  heated 
to  700*^.  Meteoric  iron  almost  invariably  contains  nickel, 
sometimes  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  Its  chief  ores  are  cop- 
per-Mckd  and  tpeisiHXjhaU. 

Arseniuret  of  nickel  and  cobalt  is  found  at  Chatham, 
Conn.,  and  oxyd  of  cobalt  and  manganese  in  Mine-Ui-Motte, 
Mo.  The  emerald  ntckely  a  beautiful  green  hydrous  car- 
bonate described  by  the  author,  is  found  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.     Its  formula  is  8(NiO)CO,+6HO. 

578.  There  are  ttoo  oayds  of  nickel.  The  protoxyd  NiO 
is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  nickel  by  caustio 
potash :  this  is  soluble  in  ammonia.  It  gives  a  grass-green 
hydrated  oxyd,  which,  by  heat,  loses  its  water  and  becomes 
gray.  The  oxyd  of  nickel  is  isomorphous  with  magnesia, 
and  has  been  obtained  crystallised  in  regular  octahedrons. 
The  salts  of  this  oxyd  have  a  fine  green  color,  which  they 
impart  to  their  solutions. 

The  peroxyd  of  nickel  NiO^  is  a  dnll  bhick  powder,  of 
no  particular  interest. 

579.  The  sulphate  of  nickel  NiO.S03+7HO  is  a  finely 
oiystallized  salt,  occurring  in  green  prisms,  which  lose  their 

576.  What  ia  chrome  yellow?  What  chrome  green?  577«  Id  what 
f  tate  does  nickel  oconr  in  natnre  ?  Deecrihe  iu  propertiee.  What  of  iti 
magnetio  property  ?  578.  What  are  oxydf  ?  In  what  form  doei  the  prol* 
•xjd  ezyataUlse  ?    579.  Beioribe  the  iulphate  and  oxalate  of  nloksL 
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water  of  orystallisation  by  heat  It  forms  beantifdl,  well 
crystallized  double  salts,  with  the  sulphates  of  potash  and 
ammonia.  Ozalio  acid  precipitates  an  insoluble  oxalate  of 
nickel  from  the  solution  of  the  sulphate,  and  the  metallio 
Bickol  is  easily  obtained  from  the  oxalate  by  heat. 

Nickel  is  chiefly  employed  in  making  German  siWer,  a 
white  malleable  aUoy,  composed  of  copper  100,  zinc  60,  and 
nickel  40  parts. 

COBALT. 

Equivalent^  29*5.     SymM,  Co. 

680.  Cobalt  is  a  metal  almost  always  associated  with 
nickel,  and  closely  resembling  it  in  many  of  its  reactions. 
When  pure  it  is  a  brittle,  reddish-while  metal,  with  a  density 
of  8*53,  and  melts  only  at  very  high  temperatures.  It  is 
nearly  as  magnetic  as  iron.  It  dissolyes  with  difficulty  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  not  oxydized  in  air.  It/Tmu 
two  oxydi  every  way  analogous  to  those  of  nickel.  Its  prot- 
oxvd  is  a  grayish-pink  powder,  very  soluble  in  chlorobydric 
acid.     It  forms  pink  salts.     This  oxyd  occurs  native. 

The  chlorid-  of  cobalt  CoCl  is  formed  by  dissolving  the 
oxyd  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  pink,  and  when 
very  dilute  may  be  used  as  a  Hue  tympatketic  ink,  which 
may  be  made  green  by  mixing  a  little  chlorid  of  nickel. 
Writing  made  with  this  on  paper  is  colorless  when  cold,  but 
becomes  of  a  fine  blue  or  green  when  gently  warmed,  and 
loses  its  color  again  on  cooling. 

The  salts  of  cobalt  and  nickel  are  isomorphous  with  those 
of  magnesia.  They  are  not  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  but  give  blue  or  green  precipitates  with  potash, 
soda,  and  their  carbonates.  The  same  precipitates  with 
ammonia  are  soluble  in  excess  of  that  reagent.  Oxyd  of 
cobalt  imparts  a  splendid  blue  to  glass,  and  the  pulverized 
glass  of  this  color  is  called  smalt  and  powder  blue,  Zaffre 
is  an  impure  oxyd  of  cobalt,  used  to  give  the  blue  color  to 
common  earthenware. 


What  u  the  oomposttion  of  German  silver  7  580.  What  are  the  eharae- 
tert  of  cobHlt?  What  interesting  experiment  is  mentioned  with  the 
chlorid  t  With  what  oxyd  are  the  oxyd  of  cobalt  and  its  lalta  iaomor- 
phooff    What  010  is  made  of  thf  oxyd  of  cobalt? 
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ZINC. 

Equivalent,  32-5.     S^/mhol,  Zn.     Density,  6-86  to  720. 

681.  Zinc  is  an  important  and  rather  connnon  metal.  II 
is  not  found  native,  but  a  peculiar  red  oxjd  of  zinc  abounds 
at  Sterling,  New  Jersey,  and  calamine  or  carbonate  of  zino 
is  found  abundantly  in  many  places.  The  ores  of  zinc  are 
reduced  by  heat  and  charcoal,  in  large  crucibles  closed  at 
top,  but  having  a  clay  tube  a  h 
descending  from  near  the  top,  as  in 
fig.  376,  through  the  crucible  and  its 
support  B,  to  a  vessel  of  water  C. 
The  cover  is  luted  on  and  the  heat 
raised.  The  metal,  being  volatile, 
rises  in  vapor,  which  descending 
through  the  tube,  is  condensed  in 
the  water  below.  This  is  called 
distillation  per  descentum. 

582.  Zinc  is  a  bluish- white  metal, 
easily  ozydized  in  the  air,  and  crys-  ^~^ — 
tallizes  in  broad  foliated  laminae,^ 
well  seen  in  the  fracture  of  an  ingot  ^**'  ^^^' 

of  the  commercial  metal.  It  is  called  spelter  in  the  arts, 
and  is  largely  used  to  alloy  copper  in  forming  brass,  to  form 
sheet  zinc,  and  also  for  the  protection  of  iron  in  what  is  called 
galvanized  iron.  Zinc  is  not  a  malleable  metal  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  at  a  temperature  of  between  250^  and  800^ 
it  becomes  quite  malleable,  and  is  then  rolled  into  sheet 
zinc.  At  about  890^  it  is  again  quite  brittle,  and  may  be 
granulated  by  blows  of  the  hammer :  at  778^  it  melts,  and 
if  air  has  access  to  it,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  rapidly  with  a 
brilliant  whitish-green  flame,  giving  off  flakes  of  white  ozyd 
of  zinc,  anciently  called  lana  phiiosophica  and  pompholix. 
It  is  completely  volatile  at  a  red  heat.  We  constantly  em- 
ploy zinc  in  the  laboratory  to  procure  hydrogen,  and  granu- 
late it  by  turning  it  slowly  into  cold  water  from  some  height. 
It  dissolves  in  solutions  of  soda  and  of  potassa,  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  zincate  of  the  alkali 
employed. 

583.  The  oxyd  of  zinc  ZnO  is  formed  when  zinc  burns 

581.  Hew  is  tine  reduced  from  ita  ores?    How  distilled?    683.  What 
ue  its  properties  ?    At  what  temperature  is  it  malleable  ? 
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in  air.  Only  one  ozyd  is  known.  It  is,  when  pure,  a  wlute 
powder,  yellowish  while  hot.  It  contains  line  80'26|  oxygen 
19*74.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  forms  a  hydrate  with  it 
The  anhydrous  ozyd  mingled  with  drying  oils  forms  a  valu- 
able paint,  now  coming  into  use  in  place  of  white-lead.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  not  changing  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  of  not  being  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  work- 
men. It  is  now  largely  manufactured  from  the  red  zinc  of 
New  Jersey,  and  from  the  franklinite  of  the  same  region, 
which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  zinc. 

Calamine  is  a  native  carbonate  of  zinc  ZnO.COj*  and 
is  its  most  valuable  ore.  Ulectric  calamine  is  a  silicate 
8(ZnO)SiO,+l}HO. 

Chlorid  of  zinc  ZnCl  is  a  valuable  escarotio,  and  has 
been  much  used  in  dilute  solution  to  preserve  anatomical 
Bubjects  for  dissection. 

Sulphureto/zinc,  Blende,  ZnS,  is  one  of  the  most  common  of 
the  ores  of  zinc.  It  occurs  in  beautiful  brilliant  crystals,  modi- 
fications of  the  first  system,  called  by  the  miners  black-jack. 

SulphaU  of  Zinc,  or  White  FiYnW,  ZnO.SO,+7HO.— 
This  salt  has  the  same  form  as  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
looks  eztremely  like  it.  It  dissolves  in  2i  parts  of  cold 
water,  at  60'',  but  at  212''  is  indefinitely  soluble,  as  it  then 
foses  in  its  own  crystallization  water.  It  forms  double 
salts  with  the  sulphates  of  ammonia  and  potash.  It  is  a 
powerful  and  very  rapid  emetic. 

Sulphuret  of  ammonia  throws  down  a  characteristic  white 
precipitate  of  sulphuretted  zinc  from  its  neutral  solutions 

CADMIUM. 

Equivalent,  56.  Symbol,  Cd.  Density,  8*7. 
584.  Cadmium  is  generally  found  associated  with.  zinc. 
It  is  quite  malleable,  white,  and  harder  than  tin.  It  fuses 
at  442'',  and  volatilizes  completely  at  a  temperature  a  little 
above  this.  It  is  not  easily  ozydized,  and  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  chlorohydrio  or  sulphuric  acid.  Nitric  acid  diz- 
solves  it  with  ease,  forming  a  salt  from  which  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  throws  down  a  very  characteristic  orange-yellow 
sulphuret.  This  compound  is  also  found  native  and  crys- 
tallized, (ffreenockite.) 

588.  Deieribe  the  oxyd  ZnO.  Wbat  luge  luse  is  being  nutde  of  it? 
WhatiieaUmine?  Blende?  Sulphate  of  siao 7  What  of  iU  tolubili^ f 
Mik  What  an  the  propertiei  of  cadmium  ? 
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lis  6a;yd  CdO  is  a  bronze  powder,  formed  by  igniting  tho 
nitrate  or  carbonate,  and  rises  in  a  brown  vapor  when  cad« 
miiun  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 

LEAD. 
Equivalent,  108-5.     Symbol,  Pb.     Density,  11*45. 

585.  This  useful  and  familiar  metal  occurs  in  boundless 
profusion  in  this  country.  Its  chi^f  ore  is  galena,  or  sul- 
pburet  of  lead,  from  which  the  metal  is  easily  obtained  by 
smelting  with  a  limited  amount  of  fuel  at  a  low  heat.  The 
carbonate,  phosphate,  chromate,  and  arseniate  are  also  na- 
tural salts  of  lead,  much  prized  by  the  mineralogist. 

Lead  is  a  bluish-gray  metal,  very  soft  and  ductile,  but  not 
very  tenacious,  (471 ;)  it  oxydizes  in  the  air  quite  rapidly, 
forming  a  coat  of  oxyd,  or  carbonate,  which  usually  protects 
it  from  further  corrosion.  Its  destiny  is  11*45,  and  it  fuses 
at  about  630°;  when  melted  it  combines  rapidly  with  oxygen 
from  the  air,  forming  either  protoxyd,  or  red  oxyd,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  heat  employed.  It  is  somewhat  volatile 
above  a  red  heat. 

Lead  is  acted  upon  by  distilled  water  and  by  rain  water. 
Water,  by  reason  of  its  affinity  for  the  oxyd  of  lead,  acts 
like  an  acid  upon  metallic  lead.  A  bright  slip  of  pure  lead 
is  tarnished  almost  immediatelv  in  pure  water,  and  after  a 
short  time  becomes  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  carbonate  of 
lead ;  while  the  water  yields  a  dark  cloud  to  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  showing  the  presence  of  oxyd  of  lead  dissolved  in 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  unsafe  to  use  water-pipes  of  lead,  unless 
it  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  the  particular  water 
in  question  does  not  act  on  this  metal.  The  carbonate,  which 
is  the  salt  generally  produced  under  these  circumstances,  is 
an  energetic  poison.  The  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  foreign  matter  in  water,  and  especially  of  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  usually  arrests  this  action,  and  renders  the  use  of  lead- 
pipes  in  a  majority  of  oases  not  hazardous. 

Lead  does  not  easily  dissolve  in  strong  acids,  except  in 
nitric,  with  which  it  forms  a  soluble  salt :  strong  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it  only  when  heated,  forming  nearly  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lead. 

585.  What  is  the  chief  ore  of  lead  f  What  are  the  properties  of  lead? 
liB  density  and  fusion  point?  Is  it  volatile?  What  acts  on  lead?  What 
•ali  of  lea4  ii  moftt  poiionoas  ?  What  arrests  the  aAtioii  of  watw  oa  iMdf 
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Th  }re  are  three  oxjds  of  lead,  viz.  suboxjd  Pb^O^  proi- 
oxjd  PbO,  and  peroxyd,  or  plambio  oxyd  PbO,. 

586.  Frtttoxyd  of  Lead,  Litharge^  Massicot,  PbO. — This 
oxyd  is  a  jellow  powder,  formed  by  slowly  oxydizing  lead 
with  heat.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution 
is  alkaline :  in  solution  of  sugar  it  is  largely  soluble.  It 
fuses  easily,  and  dissolves  silica  with  great  rapidity;  hence  its 
use  in  glazing  pottery  (555)  and  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
(553.)  It  forms  a  large  class  of  definite  salts,  which  haye 
often  a  sweet  taste,  as  is  seen  in  the  acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead. 
The  peroxf/ff  PbO,  is  prepared  by  acting  on  the  red4ead 
with  dilute  cold  nitric  acid  :  it  is  a  puce-colored  body,  which 
plays  the  part  of  an  acid,  forming  salts  with  bases.  The 
oxyd  of  lead  forms  insoluble  salts  with  the  fatty  acids,  of 
which  the  well-known  diachyhm  plaster  is  an  example. 
There  are  several  intermediate  oxyds  of  lead,  called  miniviru 
which  are  of  yariable  composition,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  they  are  prepared.  Red-had  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample of  these.  Its  formula  is  PbjO^  or  2PbO.PbO..  It 
has  a  fine  orange-red  color  when  well  prepared,  and  is  some* 
times  found  crystallized  in  the  fissures  of  the  furnaces.  It 
is  prepared  by  exposing  lead  to  a  constant  temperature  of 
about  700**.  Acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  evolves 
chlorine,  and,  with  sulphuric  acid,  oxygen  is  given  off.  It 
is  preferred  to  litharge  for  glass-making. 

The  chlorid  and  iodid  of  lead  possess  no  particular  inte- 
rest ;  the  latter  crystallizes  in  beautiful  yellow  scales  from 
its  solution  in  hot  water.  The  chlorid,  iodid, 
and  sulphate  are  all  very  insoluble  compounds. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down  a  black 
sulphuret  from  all  soluble  salts  of  lead,  being 
the  best  test  of  its  presence. 

587.  Zinc  precipitates  it  from  its  solutions  by 
voltaic  action,  in  beautiful  crystalline  plates  of 
metallic  lead,  which  assume  a  bran  ^hing  form, 
often  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  and  hence  called 
the  lead-tree,  or  arbor  satunn,  from  the  alche- 
Fig.  377.  jnjgfcic  name  of  this  metal.  The  acetate  is  usually 
employed  :  an  ounce  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of 

What  oxyds  of  lead  are  there  ?  586.  What  names  has  PbO  ?  Gire 
its  properties.  What  is  PbO,?  What  is  diachylon  plafter?  What  are 
the  miniums  ?  What  use  is  made  of  minium  ?  What  test  is  named  for 
lead  salts  ?    5d7.  Uow  is  metallio  lead  precipitated  Irom  ita  sohition  ? 
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distilled  water^  and  a  piece  of  clean  zinc  suspended  in  it  bj 
a  thread :  the  precipitation  is  gradual,  and  occupies  one  or 
two  days.     The  arrangement  is  seen  in  the  fig.  877. 

688.  Carbonate  of  Lead,  White4ead,  Ceruse,  PbO.COj,. 
— ^This  salt  is  found  beauti^llj  crystallized  in  nature,  but 
is  prepared  artificially  in  very  large  quantities,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  paint.  This  pigment  is  obtained  by  casting  lead 
in  very  thin  sheets,  which  are  then  rolled  up  into  a  loose 
scroll  Z  (fig.  878)  and  placed  in  &jpot  over  a  small  quantity 
of  vinegar  u,  supported  on  the  ledge  6  6,  so 
as  not  to  project  above  the  pot,  nor  touch  the 
vinegar.  The  vinegar  is  obtained  from  the 
fermentation  of  potatos.  Many  thousands  of 
these  pots  are  arranged  in  successive  layers 
over  each  other,  with  covers  n'  m  between,  and 
the  interstices  filled  with  spent  tan,  or  ferment- 
ing stable-dung,  which  gives  a  gentle  heat  to 
the  acid.  After  a  time  the  lead  is  completely  *^' 
converted  into  an  opake  white  crust  of  carbonate.  The  theory 
of  this  process  will  be  explained  when  we  describe  the  ace- 
tates of  lead,  (Organic  Chemistry.)  White-lead  is  now  largely 
adulterated  by  sulphate  of  baryta,  but  the  fraud  may  be 
easily  detected  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in  an  acid,  when 
the  sulphate  of  baryta  will  be  left  behind.  Carbonate  of 
lead  is  highly  poisonous. 

589.  URANiUM,(equivalent  60.) — This  rare  metal  is  found 
only  in  a  few  vary  rare  minerals,  of  which  the  best  known  are 
pitch  Uende,  an  impure  ozyd  of  uranium,  and  uranite,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  mineral  species,  which  is  a  phos- 
phate of  uranium.  The  metal  is  of  a  silver  color,  a  little 
malleable,  and  has  so  great  an  affinity  for  oxyj^en  as  to  bum 
in  the  air.  It  forms  two  oxyds,  UO  and  UgOg.  The  salts 
of  uranium  possess  considerable  chemical  interest. 

COPPER. 

Equivalent,  31'7.     Symbol,  Cu.     Dennty,  887. 

590.  Copper  has  been  in  familiar  use  since  the  times  of 
Tubal  Cain,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  metals  to  the 

588.  How  is  the  carboDate  prepared,  and  for  what  is  it  ased  ?  589.  lo 
what  minerals  is  nraniam  found?  What  ozyd  does  it  form ?  690.  What 
is  the  history  of  oopper? 
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wants  of  society.  It  is  often  found  in  the  metalUo  state. 
The  metallic  copper  of  Lake  Superior  is  found  in  irregular 
Yeins,  filling  fissures,  from  which  it  is  cut  by  chisels,  and  by 
drills  in  huge  blocks  of  great  purity.  Small  musses  of 
silver  are  also  often  found  adherent  to  the  copper.  One 
mass  from  this  region,  now  at  Washington,  weighs  over  3000 
pounds,  and  such  masses  are  frequent.  The  most  usual 
ores  of  copper  are  the  red  oxyd  of  copper,  copper  pyritti^ 
and  copper  ylanccy  a  pure  suiphuret,  or  sulphuret  of  copper 
and  inm. 

The  blue  and  green  malachites,  or  carbonates  of  copper, 
phosphate  and  arseniate  of  copper,  and  many  other  salts  of 
this  metal,  are  also  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Copper 
is  very  malleable,  and  is  the  only  red  metal  except  titanium. 
It  fuses  at  1996^,  and  has  a  density  of  8*78,  ivhich  may 
be  increased  to  8*96  by  hammering.  It  does  not  change  in 
dry  air,  but  in  m^ist  air  becomes  covered  with  a  green  coat 
of  carbonate,  known  as  verdigris,  (corruption  of  tbe  French 
vert  de  t/ris.)  It  is  stiffened  by  hammering  or  rolling,  and 
softened  again  by  heating  and  quenching  iu  water.  It  may 
be  drawn  into  very  fine  wire  of  good  tenacity,  which  is  an 
excellent  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  is  much 
used  in  electro-magnetism  and  for  the  telegraphic  conductors. 

Nitric  acid  is  the  proper  solvent  of  copper,  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  scarcely  acting  upon  it. 

591.  There  are  four  oxyds  of  copper,  suboxyd  CugO, 
protoxyd  GuO,  binoxyd'  CuO„  and  an  acid  oxyd  whose 
composition  is  unknown. 

The  protoxyd,  or  black  oxyd  of  copper,  CuO,  is  the 
base  of  all  the  blue  and  green  salts  of  copper.  It  is 
formed  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  with  heat.  It  is  black 
and  very  dense,  quite  soluble  in  acids,  and  forms  many 
important  salts  which  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  mag- 
nesia. It  yields  all  its  oxygen  to  organic  matters  at  a  red 
heat,  and  for  this  purpose  is  much  used  in  their  analysis. 

The  suboxyd,  or  red  oxyd  of  copper,  Cu,0,  is  found 
native  in  beautiful  octahedral  crystals,  and  is  also  formed 
when  copper  is  oxydized  by  heat.    This  oxyd  communicates 


How  found  at  Lake  Superior?  What  copper  ores  are  named  7  Gire 
its  equivalent  and  characters.  What  is  the  solrent  of  copper  ?  591. 
Whatuzyds  of  copper  are  known?  What  reUtive  to  the  black  oxyd 
•f  copper?   Describe  the  suboxyd. 
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to  glass  a  magnificent  niby-red  color.     The  chlorids  and 
iodids  of  copper  are  of  no  great  importance. 

692.  Sulphate  of  copper,  blue  vitriol^  CuO.SO,+5HO, 
is  an  important  salt,  crystallizing  in  large,  beautiful  blue 
rhombs,  which  are  soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold  and  two 
parts  of  hot  water.  It  loses  its  water  by  a  gentle  heat  and 
falls  to  a  white  powder.  It  is  much  used  in  dyeing  and  for 
exciting  galvanic  batteries.  With  ammonia  it  forms  a  dark- 
blue  crystallizable  compound. 

593.  Nitrate  of  cifper  CuO.NO,+3HO  is  formed  by 
dissolving  copper  in  nitric  acid  to  saturation,  and  is  a  deep- 
blue,  crystal lizable,  deliquescent  salt,  very  corrosive,  and 
easily  decomposed  :  a  puper  moistened  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  this  salt  cannot  be  rapidly  dried  without  taking  fire, 
from  the  decomposition  of  nitric  acid.  The  residues  of 
operations  for  obtaining  deiitozyd  of  nitrogen  (341)  aflford 
an  abundant  supply  of  this  salt  in  the  laboratory. 

Ammonia  detects  the  smallest  traces  of  this  metal  in 
solution,  by  the  deep  viulet-blue  of  the  animoniacal  salt  of 
copper  which  is  formed.  •  Iron  precipitates  it  from  its  acid 
solution  as  a  brilliant  red  coating.  Copper  is  a  uietal  most 
readily  obtained  in  a  metallic  form  from  its  solutions  by 
voltaic  decomposition.  The  sulphate  is  usually  employed  for 
this  purpose  in  the  electro- 
type, the  arrangement  be 
ing  made  like  tig.  879,  the 
operation  of  which  has 
been  already  explained  in 
section  284.  The  alloys 
of  copper  are  much  prized 
for  their  various  useful 
applications  in  the  arts. 
Brass  is  zinc  i,  copper  |. 
Dutch  metal,  of  which  thin 
leaves  are  made,  contains 
10  to  14  of  zinc. 


Fig.  379. 


592.  Describe  the  snlphate  of  copper.  593.  What  is  the  nitrate?  How 
does  it  affect  organic  mntter?  How  is  copper  detected  ?  Why  is  cop- 
p«r  astd  in  electrotjping  ?    What  of  its  alloys  ? 
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CLASS  V.  METALS  WHOSE  OXYDS  ARE  WEAK  BASES 
OR  ACIDS. 

594.  The  five  first  metals  in  this  class  are  so  rare  that 
we  may  pass  them  with  a  very  brief  mention.     They  are 

VANADIUM,      TUNGSTEN;     COLUMBIUM,     TITANIUM,      and 
MOLYBDENUM. 

Vanadium  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  chrominm. 
The  vanadic  acid  YO,  forms  salts  with  lead  and  copper, 
found  native  as  vanadinite^  and  volhorihite  CuO.VO,. 

Tungsten f  so  named  from  its  great  weight,  (12*11,)  exists 
as  tungstic  acid  WO,  in  tcolfram  and  ithedetiike  CaO.WO. 
or  tungstate  of  lime.  Native  tungstic  acid  has  been  observed 
in  Monroe,  Conn. :  it  is  a  yellow  powder,  soluble  in  ammo- 
nia, but  insoluble  in  acids. 

(Jidumbium,  or  tantalum,  is  the  metal  of  a  mineral  called 
columbitef  (in  allusion  to  its  American  origin,  by  Hatchett, 
its  discoverer,)  or  tantalite,  a  salt  of  iron  in  which  this  metal 
is  the  acid.  It  forms  two  ozyds,  TaO,  and  TaO,,  both  acids. 
It  is  with  the  colnmbite  of  Haddam  that  the  two  new 
metals,  pdopium  and  niobiumf  are  found,  as  described  by 
Kose. 

Titanium  is  a  copper-red  metal,  crystallizing  in  cubes. 
It  forms  with  oxygen  titanic  acid  TiO^  a  substance  found 
pure  in  three  distinct  minerals,  viz.  ru^ile,  anatase,  and 
Brookite,  an  interesting  case  of  trimorphism.  This  acid  is 
soluble  in  strong  chlorohydric  acid,  but  precipitates,  on  di<* 
lution  and  boiling,  a  white,  insoluble  powder,  much  resem- 
bling silica.  It  is  used  to  give  a  yellowish  tint  to  porcelain 
in  preparing  artificial  teeth. 

Motybdeiium  is  a  white,  slightly  malleable,  infusible  metal, 
density  8*6.  The  sulphuret  is  a  common  mineral  distributed 
in  primitive  rocks:  it  resembles  graphite.  It  forms  with 
oxygen  oxyd  of  molybdenum  MoO,  binoxyd  MoO„  and  mo* 
lybdic  acia  MoO„  which  is  its  most  important  compound* 
Mulybdic  acid  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies,  of  which 
tho  moiybdate  of  ammonia  is  the  most  valuable,  being  the 

694.  What  is  vanadiam  ?  Wbat  is  tODgsten  ?  In  wbat  minerals  fonnd  ? 
What  is  oolambiam  7  In  what  mineral  found  7  What  new  metals  have 
been  found  with  it?  What  is  tttaniam?  .  What  is  titanic  aoid?  What 
natural  forms  has  it  ?  How  is  molybdenum  found  in  ^latiire  ?  What  im- 
portant  salt  does  it  form  ? 
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most  delicate  test  known  for  phosphoric  acid.  Moljhdate  of 
lead  is  a  beautiful  native  salt  of  this  acid.  Heat  converts 
the  salphuret  into  the  impure  acid,  and  it  is  also  ozjdiaed 
directly  by  monohydrated  nitric  acid. 

TIN. 

Ejuivalent,  59.     Sj/mhol,  Sn,  (^Slnanum.)    Density,  7'29. 

595.  Tin  is  one  of  those  metals  which  have  been  known 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  mines  of  Cornwall 
have  been  worked  for  the  ozyd  of  tin  since  the  times  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks.  It  has  been  found  in  this  country 
only  at  Jackson,  N.  H.,  in  small  quantities.  Tin  is  a  white 
metal  with  a  brilliant  lustre,  not  easil v  tarnished;  and  resist- 
ing'the  action  of  acids  to  a  reronrkable  degree.  It  is  soft, 
very  ductile,  laminable,  malleable,  but  of  feeble  tenacity. 
Tin  ftfil  is  made  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
or  even  mucli  thinner.  •  A  bar  of  tin  when  bent  gives  a  pe- 
culiar crackling  sound,  familiarly  called  the  cry  of  tin,  due 
to  the  disturbance  of  its  crystalliue  structure.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity. 

596.  Tin  has  a  density  of  7*29,  and  fuses  at  442''.  Its 
alloys  are  very  valuable ;  gun-metal  (copper  90,  tin  10)  is 
one  of  the  strongest  alloys  known,  of  a  reddish-yellow ;  bell* 
metal  (copper  78,  tin  22)  is  a  very  sonorous  and  brittle 
alloy,  of  a  pale  yellow ;  and  speculum-metal  (copper  70  to 
75,  and  tin  25  to  30)  is  a  hard,  brilliant,  almost  whiter  and  ez« 
eessively  brittle  alloy.  Pewter  is  a  mixture  of  tin  and  anti- 
mony or  lead.     Tin-plate  is  only  sheet-iron  coated  with  tin. 

Chlorobydric  acid  dissolves  tin  with  escape  of  hydrogen, 
forming  SuCl. 

Strong  nitric  acid  does  not  dissolve  tin,  but  the  addition 
of  a  little  water  to  the  acid  causes  a  violent  action,  and  the 
tin  is  speedily  converted  to  stannic  acid  SnO,. 

597.  There  are  two  ozyds  of  tin :  1.  The  protozyd  SnO; 
and  2.  The  peroxyd  SnO,.  There  are  numerous  intermediate 
ozyds  formed  of  these  two.  1.  This  is  obtained  by  preci- 
pitating a  solution  of  protochlorid  of  tin  with  an  alkaline 

695.  Whftt  history  is  given  of  tin  7  What  are  its  eqnirBlent  and  genenu 
pro|ierliee?  596.  Uive  its  density  and  fasibilitj?  What  is  said  of  its 
alloys  iritb  copper  ?  What  is  Un-plate  and  pewter  ?  Uow  does  niorio 
acid  affect  it?  597.  What  ozyds  of  tin  are  there?  What  is  the  woi- 
oxyd. 
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carbonate,  which  yields  a  bulky  hydrate  of  the  .protoxyA 
It  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  passing  into  the  perozyd  at 
a  very  mtiderate  heat.  2.  The  perox^d  is  found  native  in 
the  beautiful  crystallized  tin  stone.  It  may  be  obtained  ia 
a  soluble  and  an  insoluble  condition.  When  the  perchlorid 
is  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  the  bulky  white  precipitate  of 
hydrated  perozyd  which  appears  is  easily  soluble  in  acids; 
but  if  tin  is  acted  on  by  an  excess  of  moderately  strong 
nitric  acid,  a  white  insoluble  powder  is  formed,  which  is 
not  acted  on  by  the  strongest  acids.  Heat  converts  both 
into  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  which  dissolves  in  alkalies,  but 
not  in  acids,  and  which  is  known  as  stannic  acid :  it  reddens 
test-paper,  and  forms  salts.  The  putty  used  to  polish  stone 
and  glass  is  the  peroxyd  of  tin 

698.  ProtocMorid  of  tin  SnCl  which  is  prepared'  by 
dissolving  tin  in  hot  chlorohydric  acid,  is  a  powerful  de» 
oxytiizing  agent,  and  reduces  the  salts  of  silver,  mercury, 
platinum,  &c.,  to  the  metallic  state. .  The  anhydrous  proto- 
chlorid  is  formed  by  heating  protochlorid  of  mercury  with 
powdered  tin. 

599.  Fenhlorid  of  tin  SnCl,  is  a  dense  fuming  liqaid| 
long  known  as  the  fuming  liquor  of  Labavim.  It  is  funned 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  powdered  tin  and  5  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  tin  mordant  used  by  the  dyers  is 
formed  by  dissolving  tin  in  chlorohydric  acid,  with  a  little 
nitric  acid,  at  a  low  temperature,  or  by  passing  chlorine  gas 
through  the  protochlorid. 

The  sulphurets  of  tin  correspond  to  the  chlorids.  The 
bisulphuret  (aurum  mwivum)  is  used  as  a  bronze  color  for 
imitating  gold  in  ornamental  painting  and  printing,  and  also 
to  excite  electricity  in  the  electrical  machine,  (166.) 

The  alcbemistic  name  for  this  metal  was  Jove^  and  the 
medicinal  preparations  of  tin  are  still  called  Jovial  prepa* 
rations. 

BISMUTH. 

Equioalentj  208.     St/mbol,  Bi.     Density^  9-8. 
GOO.  Bismuth  is  found  native,  and  also  in  combination  with 

Bencribe  the  peroxyd.  What  two  modifioationa  of  it  are  nnmod  ?  How 
does  hent  affect  thorn  ?  What  is  "putty?"  69S.  How  is  protochlorid  of 
Un  employed  ns  a  reagent?  599.  Whnt  w  porchlorid  of  tin,  and  how 
prepared  f  What  is  the  tin  mordant  t  What  lulpharats  of  tin  are  tliatt  f 
What  waa  ita  alohemiitio  name  ? 
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oiber  snltstances.  Native  bismuth  is  found  in  the  United 
States,  at  Monroe,  Conn.  It  is  a  brittle,  highly  crystalline 
mptal,  of  a  reddish-white  color,  with  a  density  of  9  8,  and 
fuses  at  507^.  It  is  obtained  in  large  and  beautiful  obtaso 
rhombic  crystals,  by  fusing  several  pounds  of  bismath  in  an 
earthen  pot,  purifying  by  successive  portions  of  nitre,  and 
leaving  it  to  cool  until  a  crust  is  formed  on  its  surface, 
which  is  pierced  by  a  hot  coal  and  the  still  fluid  interior 
turned  out.  The  vessel  will  bo  lined  with  a  multitude  of 
brilliant  crystals. 

It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  but,  like  other  metals  of  this 
claKS,  does  not  decompose  water  under  any  circumstances. 

601.  Two  ozyds  of  bismuth  are  known.  The  protozyd 
BiO,  is  formed  by  gently  igniting  the  subnifrate.  It  is  a 
yellowish  powder,  easily  soluble  in  acids,  and  is  the  base  of 
all  the  salts  of  bismuth.  It  is,  however,  a  very  feeble  base, 
since  even  water  decomposes  its  salts.  The  peroxyd  BiO^ 
is  not  of  much  interest. 

602.  The  nitraU  of  bismuth  BiOj.NOs+SHO  is  the  most 
interesting  of  its  salts.  It  may  be  obtained  from  a  strong 
solution  in  large  transparent  crystals,  which  are  decomposed 
by  water.  The  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  bismuth  turned 
into  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  immediately  decomposed, 
with  the  production  of  a  copious  white  precipitate  of  subni- 
trate  of  bismuth.  This  is  owing  to  the  superior  basic  power 
of  the  water,  which  takes  a  part  of  the  nitric  acid.  The 
white  precipitate  is  a  basic  nitrate  BiO,.NO^-|-3BiO,HO. 
This  white  ozyd  has  been  much  used  as  a  cosmetic.  It 
blackens  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

603.  The  alloy  of  bismuth,  known  as  Newton's  fusible 
metal,  is  formed  of  8  parts  bismuth,  5  parts  lead,  and  3  parts 
tin,  and  melts  at  about  208^,  (473.)  It  is  much  used  in 
taking  casts  of  medals.  An  alloy  of  1  lead,  1  tin,  and  2 
bismuth,  fuses  at  200^*75.  The  expansion  of  bismuth  ia 
cooling  renders  it  a  valuable  constituent  of  alloys  where 
sharpness  of  impression  in  casting  is  important. 


600.  Whnt  is  the  color  and  fiuibility  of  bismuth  ?  Describe  its  eiys- 
lals,  and  the  mode  of  obtainiDg  them.  601.  Huw  many  oxyds  has  this 
metal?  602.  What  is  the  most  interesting  property  of  the  nitrate?  What 
nse  is  made  of  the  subnirate?  60.3.  What  its  the  composition  of  Newton'ft 
ftuiblo  metal  ?    AVhat  mure  fUsible  alloy  is  named  ? 
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ANTIMONY. 
Equivalent,  129.    Symbol^  Sb,  (Stibium.)    Density,  6*7. 

604.  This  metal  is  derived  chiefly  from  its  native  sul- 
phuret,  which  is  a  rather  abundant  mineral.  The  metal  it 
obtained  by  fusing  the  sulphuret  with  iron-filings,  or  car* 
bonate  of  potash,  which  combine  with  the  sulphur  and  set 
free  the  metal.  It  is  a  white,  brilliant  metal  witb  a  blue 
tint,  forming  broad  rhomboidal  crystalline  plates  in  the  com- 
mercial article,  but  fine  granular  if  purified  from  foreign 
metals,  which  cause  it  to  assume  a  coarse  crystallization. 
It  is  very  brittle,  and,  like  bismuth,  may  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder.  It  fuses  at  about  842^,  and  lower  if  auite  pure  : 
a  high  fusion  point  is  a  sign  of  its  impurity.  It  is,  in  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen,  entirely  volatile,  but  alone  and  covered 
very  slightly  so.  It  dissolves  in  hot  chlorohydric  acid,  but 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  the  insoluble  white  antimonic 
acid. 

Its  alloy  with  lead  is  type-metal,  which,  like  the  alloys 
of  bismuth,  gives  very  sharp  casts,  by  reason  of  the  expan- 
sion it  undergoes  at  the  moment  of  solidification,  which 
forces  the  metal  into  all  the  fine  lines  of  the  mould.  It  is 
remarkable  that  both  of  the  constituent  metals  shrink  when 
cast  separatelv.  Finely  powdered  antimony  is  inflamed  in 
chlorine  gas,  torming  the  perchlorid. 

606.  Two  oxyd*  of  antimony  are  known,  viz: 

1.  Antimonic  Oxyd,  SbO,. — This  oxyd  may  be  obtained 
by  digesting  the  precipitate  from  chlorid  of  antimony  by 
water,  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  or  by  burning  anti- 
mony in  a  red-hot  crucible ;  and  also  by  subliming  it  from 
the  surface  of  fused  antimony  in  a  current  of  air.  '  It  is 
a  fawn-colored  insoluble  powder,  anhydrous,  and  volatile 
when  highly  heated  in  a  close  vessel.  Boiled  with  cream 
of  tartar,  (acid  tartrate  of  potash,)  it  forms  the  well-known 
tartar  emetic,  which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  from  the 
solution. 

The  gloM  of  antimony  is  an  impure  fused  oxyd,  pre- 


604.  How  is  antimony  obtained  ?  What  are  its  properties?  What  of 
Itf  grain?  Its  fusion?  Its  alloys?  6U5.  How  many  compounds  does 
antimony  form  with  oxygen  ?  What  important  sal^  Joes  the  oxyd  form 
wit>  potash? 
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pared  for  the  purpose  of  making  tartar  emetic.  Heated 
in  air,  this  oxyd  gains  another  equivalent  of  oxygen,  and 
forms — 

2.  Antf'monic  acid  SbOs  is  formed,  as  already  stated^ 
when  antimony  is  digested  in  an  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid, 
or  better  in  aqua-regia  with  nitric  acid  in  excess.  It 
dissolves  in  alkalies,  with  which  it  forms  definite  salts,  that 
are  again  decomposed  by  acid^,  hydrate  of  antimonio  acid 
beine  thrown  down.  The  hydnite  loses  its  water  below  a 
red  heat,  becoming  a  crystalline  fawn-colored  powder;  and 
by  a  higher  heat  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  expelled,  anti- 
monioas  acid  being  formed. 

606.  There  are  chlorids  and  sulpliurets  of  antimony  cor- 
responding to  the  oxyd  and  to  antimonic  acid. 

The  terchlorid,  hutter  of  antimoni/^  SbCI,,  is  made  bv 
distilling  the  residue  of  the  solution  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  (fig.  317.)  When  a  drop 
of  the  distilled  liquid  forms  a  copious  white  precipitate  on 
falling  into  water,  the  receiver  is  changed,  and  the  pure 
chlorid  is  collected.  It  is  a  highly  corrosive  fuming  fluid, 
and  by  cooling  forms  a  crystalline  deliquescent  solid.  It  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  caustic.  Water  decomposes  it,  but  it 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  unchanged :  water  poured 
into  the  solution  throws  down  a  bulky  precipitate,  which  is 
a  mixture  of  oxyd  and  chlorid  of  antimony,  and  has  long 
been  known  by  the  name  of  powder  of  algarothf  SbClg* 
2Sb03. 

The  bromid  of  antimony  is  a  crystalline  volatile  com- 
pound. 

607.  The  termlphuret  of  antimony  SbS,  constitutes  the 
common  commercial  sulphuret,  and  the  beautiful  crystal- 
lized native  mineral,  antimony  ylance. 

The  pentasulphuret  of  antimony  SbS^  is  formed  by  boil- 
ing the  tersulphuret  with  potash  and  sulphur,  and  throwing 
down  the  compound  in  question  by  an  acrd,  as  a  golden  yel- 
low sulphuret,  known  by  the  name  of  sulphur  auratum^ 
or  golden  sulphur  of  antimony.  More  generally,  howeveri 
the  decomposition  on  adding  an  acid,  as  above,  gives  us 
the   oxysulphuret  of  antimony  SbSs-f-SbOg,  which   is  a 

What  i>  antimonio  aoid?  606.  Bescribe  the  torohlorid?  How  d*- 
deeomposed  ?  607.  What  is  said  of  the  solphnreta  ?  What  are  the  goldea 
sn^huret  and  htrmt  mineral  t 
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characteristic  reddish-orange  precipitate.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance known  as  Jcennes  mineral^  and  is  an  article  of  the 
older  medical  practice.  The  solution  of  sulphurct  of  anti- 
mony in  caustic  potash  and  sulphur  is  a  case  in  which 
Bulphuret  of  potassium  is  a  sulphur  base,  and  sulphuret  of 
antimony  a  sulphur  acid. 

The  formation  of  tartar  emetic  with  tartaric  acid,  and 
the  production  of  the  characteristic  reddish-yellow  sulphu- 
ret of  antimony  with  sulphydric  acid  are  the  most  signal 
tests  of  antimony.  The  sulphydrate  of  ammonia  produces 
the  same  colored  precipitate,  but  this  is  soluble  in  excess  of 
the  precipitant,  as  the  former  also  is  in  the  solution  of  al- 
kalies. The  blowpipe  also  furnishes  good  evidence :  when 
a  bit  of  metallic  antimony  is  fused  under  the  ozyhydrogen 
blowpipe  it  volatilizes  and  burns,  and  if  it  be  thrown  on 
the  floor  or  an  inclined  board,  it  scatters  in  numerous  burning 
globules,  whose  path  is  marked  by  a  white  stain  of  ozyd 
of  antimony.  We  will,  under  arsenic,  mention  how  anti- 
mony is  to  be  distinguished  in  cases  of  poisoning. 


ARSENIC. 

Equivalenty  75.     S^mholj  As.    Density ^  6*8. 

608.  Metallic  arsenic  is  found  native  in  thick  crusts, 
called  testaceous  arsenic,  evidently  deposited  by  sublimation. 
It  is,  however,  more  usually  obtained  in  the  form  of  arseni- 
ous  acid  AsOg,  from  roasting  the  ores  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
iron,  with  which  metals  it  is  often  combined.  Mispickel,  a 
double  sulphuret  of  iron  and  arsenic,  is  a  great  source  for 
this  metal.  The  vapors  of  arsenious  acid  given  out  in  the 
roasting  are  condensed  in  a  long  horizontal  chimney,  or  in 
a  dome  constructed  for  the  purpose;  the  first  product  being 
purified  by  a  second  sublimation.  Arsenic  is  a  brilliant 
crystalline  steel-gray  metal,  brittle,  and  easily  pulverized. 
In  vessels  free  from  air  it  may  be  sublimed  unchanged  at  a 
temperature  of  dull  redness.  Its  vapor  is  colorlei*s,  very 
dense,  (10*37,)  and  has  a  remarkable  odor,  resembling  garlic. 
The  garlic  odor  is  well  perceived  on  subliming  a  fragment  of 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  salt?  What  are  the  best  tests  of  nntiroony? 
How  does  it  act  under  the  blowpipe  ?  608.  How  is  arsenic  found,  and 
In  what  minerals  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  How  is  it  eublimed  ttu- 
•hangfd  ?    What  le  the  density  and  odor  of  ita  vapor? 
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tTBeni';  or  of  arsenions  acid  from  a  live  coal.  It  sablimefl 
without  fusion.  It  may,  however,  be  fused  in  tight  vesseLi 
under  pressure  of  its  own  vapor.  Metallic  arsenic  soon 
uu'nishes  in  air  and  assumes  a  dull  cast-iron  look. 
It  is  sold  by  druggists  under  the  absurd  names  of 
fiy-^voder^  cobtHi^  and  mtrcury — ^names  intended 
to  deceive  and  likely  to  mislead,  involving  obvious 
danger.  Metallic  arsenic  is  easily  obtained  in  distinct 
crystals  by  subliming  the  commercial  metal,  or 
arsenious  acid,  mingled  with  charcoal  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  black  fluxy  (484,)  in  a  tube  of  bard  glass, 
or,  if  a  larger  quantity  is  required,  in  a  small  retort. 
The  mixture  is  put  in  a  2>,  (fig.  380,)  and  heated  to 
redness  while  the  air  is  shut  out.  The  metal  rises 
and  is  deposited  in  a  black  metallic  mirror  in  the  cool 
part  of  the  tube  just  above.  Metallic  arsenic  is  an 
active  poison.  It  burns  in  the  air  with  a  blue 
flame,  and  it  is  also  inflamed  in  chlorine  gas.  ^^ff*  ^^^* 

609.  The  ozyds  of  arsenic  are,  1.  Anenumi  acid  AsO,^ 
and  2.  Arsenic  acid  AsOy 

1,  Arsenious  Add — White  Arsenic — Rafs-bane,  AsO,; 
— This  well-known  and  fearful  poison  is  formed,  as  just 
atcted,  when  metallic  arsenic  is  sublimed  in  air,  or  when 
any  of  the  ores  of  arsenic  are  roasted.  This  ozyd  is  what  is 
usually  meant  when  the  term  arsenic  is  used  in  commerce. 
When  newly  sublimed,  it  is  a  hard  transparent  glass,  brittle, 
and  with  a  density  of  3*7.  It  slowly  changes  to  a  white 
opake  enamel,  resembling  porcelain.  This  change  is  gradual, 
the  vitreous  portions  being  still  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
opake  masses.  As  sold  in  commerce,  it  is  usually  reduced 
to  a  white  powder,  rarely  found  without  adulteration.  It 
sublimes  at  380^,  without  chanse,  and  crystallizes  in  bril- 
liant octahedrons,  as  may  be  well  seen  by  slowly  subliming 
a  small  quantity  in  a  glass  tube.  Its  vapor  is  inodorous, 
but  if  sublimed  from  charcoal  it  gives  the  peculiar  garlic 
odor  of  metallic  arsenic,  being  reduced  to  that  state.  It  is 
soluble  in  about  10  parts  of  hot  water,  and  is  almost  taste- 
less, with  a  faint  sweetish  flavor,  which  renders  it  the  more 

How  may  it  be  fuKd?  How  does  air  affect  itf  What  names  bas  it? 
How  obtiuned  cTystallized ?  609.  What  oxyds  does  it  form?  Give  formu- 
las. What  is  arsenious  acid?  What  are  its  common  names  ?  What  ar« 
its  cbaraotera  f  What  change  does  it  suffer  ?  How  does  it  orystaUise  ?  E«w 
■olnUe?    What ofitf taste? 
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dangerous  poison,  since  no  warning  is  given  to  tlie  victim 
who  takes  it,  as  in  case  of  most  other  metallic  poisons.  The 
vitreous  acid  is  three  times  as  soluble  as  the  opake.  The 
solution  in  water  is  acid  to  test-paper,  and  deposits  nearly 
all  its  arsenic  in  crystals  on  cooling,  retaining  1  part 
to  80  of  water.  Chlorohydrio  acid  dissolves  arsenic,  and 
if  a  solution  of  4  parts  AsO,  in  6  of  HCi  and  2  of  water 
is  slowly  cooled  from  boiling,  the  AsO,  is  deposited  in  trans- 
parent octahedrons,  and  if  in  the  dark,  the  formation  of  each 
crystal  is  accompanied  by  a  sparky  and  sometimes  the  light 
produced  is  such  as  to  illuminate  a  dark  room.  The  alka- 
lies dissolve  arsenic,  but  do  not  form  crystallizable  salts  with 
it.     Arsenious  acid  contains  As  75*75,  0  24*25. 

610.  Arsenic  Acid,  AsOf. — ^This  acid  is  formed  by  adding 
nitric  acid  to  the  solution  of  white  arsenic  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  long  as  any  red  vapors  of  nitrous  acid  show  them- 
selves, and  then  carefully  evaporating  the  solution  to  entire 
dryness :  a  white  porous  subcrystalline  mass  remains,  which 
is  slowly  soluble  in  water.  Its  solution  is  a  powerful  acid, 
quite  similar  in  chemical  characters  to  phosphoric  acid«  The 
analogy  is  so  great  that  there  is  a  complete  similarity  in  con- 
stitution, and  even  in  external  appearance,  between  all  the 
salts  of  these  two  acids.  For  every  tri  basic  phosphate  we 
have  an  arseniate,  not  only  similar  in  constitution,  but  iso- 
morphous,  and  so  resembling  it  in  all  its  external  properties 
as  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye.  Thus  the  tribasio 
phosphate  of  soda  (512)  and  the  tribasic  arseniate  of  soda^ 
are— 

Phosphate  of  8oda H02NaO.PO.+24Aq. 

Arseniate  of  soda H02NaO.A60»+24Aq. 

These,  and  many  other  facts,  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the 
elements  are  themselves  isomorphous;  and  in  fact  arsenic  baa 
no  claim  to  the  metallic  ^character  but  its  lustre,  being  in 
chemical  properties  and  natural  affinities  associated  with 
phosphorus. 

611.  The  cMarid  of  arsenic  AsCl,  is  a  fuming  volatile 
liquid,  decomposed  by  water,  and  very  poisonous.  The 
bromid  and  iodid  are  both  crystallizable  solids,  also  decom* 
posed  by  water. 

What  is  said  of  its  ehlorohjdrio  solution  ?  610.  How  is  AsOi  formed? 
What  are  Its  properties?  What  analogy  has  it  with  P0«?  Tu  what 
fipinlMide  these  fketf  lead?    611.  What  of  ohlorid  of  arfeaio  ? 
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The  nulphurets  of  arsenic  are  natural  compounds,  used  an 
pigments,  and  also  in  pyrotechny.  The  first,  AsS,,  is  a  red 
transparent  body,  called  realgar^  and  AsS,  is  the  golden* 
yellow  orpimenL  Both  these  substances  are  (band  native^ 
and  are  usually  associated.  They  are  brought  from  Koor* 
distan  in  Persia,  and  from  China.  The  Mohammedans  use 
the  yellow  orpiment  as  a  depilatory  in  their  ceremonial  puri- 
fications. Two  higher  sulphurets  may  be  formed,  which  ai6 
AsOs  and  AsO^:  the  former  is  the  product  thrown  down 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  solution  of  arsenic.  The 
sulphurets  are  soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  sulphydrate  of  am- 
monia. 

612.  Arieniuretted  Hydrogen^  AsH,. — This  is  a  gas  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  an  alloy  of 
sine  and  arsenic,  or  by  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  in  presence 
of  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid. 
Figure  881  shows  the  ordinary 
gas  evolution  bottle  A,  in  which 
are  the  materials  for  producing 
hydrogen.  An  arsenical  solution 
poured  in  at  n  m,  immediately 
changes  the  color  of  the  flame 
at  h)  before  colorless,  it  now 
becomes  of  a  peculiar  blue,  and 
evolves  a  cloud  of  arsenious  acid,  fig*  381. 

or  deposits  metallic  arsenic  on  a  cold  surface.  Marsh's  test 
for  arsenic  depends  on  the  generation  of  this  gas.  It  is  a 
virulent  poison  of  the  most  active  description.  This  gas  is 
readily  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
precipitates  an  arseniuret  of  that  metal.  Its  density  is  2*69 : 
It  has  a  peculiar  disgusting  odor,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat 
alone  with  deposition  of  metallic  arsenic.  It  is  liquid  at 
— ^22^F. :  water  dissolves  it  slightly^  and  chlorine  completely 
decomposes  it  with  flame. 

Detection  of  Arsenic  in  Poisoning, 

613.  The  too  frequent  use  of  arsenic  as  a  means  of  destroy- 
ing human  life  renders  it  of  the  greatest  moment  to  know 
certain  processes  for  its  detection.     Arsenic  is  almost  always 

Wh*t  are  the  solpbareta?  612.  What  is  orgeDiareited  hydroffon  ?  Eon 
prodnoed?  What  of  iu  flame?  What  are  ite  propertiei?  613.  WUl 
of  arwnieal  poisoning  ? 
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fatal  when  it  has  time  to  become  absorbed  by  the  cirenlatioa 
Id  sufficient  quantity.  The  most  reliable  antidotes  which 
have  been  proposed  are  the  moist  hydrates  of  sesquioxyd 
of  iron  and  of  caustic  magnesia.  With  both  these  arsenic 
forms  insoluble  salts.  The  alkalies,  being  solvents  of  arseuioi 
only  increase  the  danger  by  favoring  absorption. 

We  enumerate  a  few  of  the  tests  for  arsenious  and  arsenio 
acids: 

1.  Sulphydric  acid  produces  in  acid  or  neutral  solutions 
of  AsO,  and  AsO^  a  rich  orange-yellow  precipitate,  (orpi- 
ment,)  soluble  in  ammonia  and  alkalies,  and  in  sulphydiate 
of  ammonia,  but  precipitated  again  by  acids. 

2.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  ammoniornitrate  of  silver  pro- 
duce in  solutions  of  arsenious  acid  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate, 
(arsenite  of  silver,)  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  In  solutions  of 
arsenic  acid  they  produce  a  brick-red  precipitate. 

8.  Ammonio-sulphate  of  capper  gives  a  brilliant  green 
precipitate  (/SrAee^tf  green)  in  alkaline  or  neutral  solutions  of 
arsenious  acid,  which  precipitate  (arsenite  of  copper)  is  soluble 
in  excess  of  ammonia. 

4.  A  slip  of  hriyht  metallic  copper,  placed  in  a  boiling 
solution  of  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid  made  acid  by  chloro* 
hydric  acid,  is  soon  coated  with  a  gray  deposit  of  metallic 
arsenic.  This  is  called  Reinsch's  test,  and  is  applicable  even 
in  presence  of  organic  matters  which  vitiate^  partially  or 
wholly,  the  previous  tests. 

5.  Reduction  of  the  metal  from  the  ozyds  or  sulphurets 
is  justly  esteemed  in  judicial  investigations  as  the  most  reli- 
able of  all  tests.     This  is  accomplisihed  by  several  modes. 

The  ozyds  or  sulphurets  are  min« 

glcd  with  finely-powdered  charcoal 

and  carbonate  of  soda  or  cyanid 

of  potassium  and  placed  in  a  small 

tube  a  d  (fig.  382)  of  hard  glass. 

^  The  part  a  6  is  heated  red  hot. 

Fig.  382.  when,  if  arsenic  is  present,  it  is 

sublimed  in  a  black  metallic  mirror  at  c.     A  umall  tube  is 

used,  because  in  many  cases  very  minute  portions  are  opo- 


What  are  antidotes,  and  why  ?  How  does  snipbydrio  acid  act  as  a  eesr 
•f  arsenic?  How  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia?  How  ammonia-siii> 
phate  of  copper?  What  is  Reinsch's  test?  What  of  the  redaction  pi«. 
iifred?    Describe  from  fig.  882. 
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Fig.  383. 


rated  on.     Tn  order  to  prove  the  character  of  this  ring,  the 

tube  is  broken  off  at  h,  (fig.  383,)  and  the 

flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  applied  cautiously 

while  the   tube  is  gently   inclined.     A 

current  of  air  passing  over  the  ring  of 

metal  converts  it  to  arsenious  acid,  which 

linos  the  cooler  parts  of  the  tube  with 

email   brilliant    octahedrons   of  a   size 

visible  by  a  magnifier.     If  further  proof 

were  required,  a  current  of  sulphydric 

acid  will  convert  the  white  crust  into   yellow  orpiment, 

wholly  soluble  in  ammonia,  precipitated  by  chlorohydrio 

acid,  and  insoluble  in  that  menstruum. 

6.  Marsh*s  test,  by  means  of  arseniureHed  hydrogen,  gives 
unequivocal  testimony  when  arsenic  is  present.  Fig.  384 
shows  a  convenient  form  of  the  apparatus  used 
for  this  purpose,  which  is  more  simply  arranged 
as  in  fig.  381.  This  apparatus  has  the  conve- 
nience of  a  cock  to  regulate  the  escape  of  the 
gas.  The  zinc  is  in  the  lower  bulb— the  acid 
water  and  suspected  substance  are  introduced 
by  the  upper  bulb.  The  zinc  and  all  the 
materials  employed  must  be  scrupulously  ex- 
amined as  to  freedom  from  arsenic.  For  this 
purpose  the  flame  of  hydrogen  must  not  give  the 
least  spot  upon  clean  porcelain.  On  adding 
the  arsenical  solution,  however,  the  flame  be- 
comes livid,  larger,  gives  off  white  vapors,  and 
deposits  a  tache  or  spot,  in  the  form  of  brown-  '*S'  ^^^' 
black  mirror,  on  the  surface  of  porcelain,  as  in  fig.  385. 
Antimony  gives  a  similar  spot,  which  is  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  from  arsenic.  It  is,  however,  more  sooty- 
black.  Exposed  to  vapor  of  iodine  in  a  small  capsule,  anti- 
mony spots  turn  reddish  orange,  while  arsenic  spots  appear 
orange  yellow,  and  soon  vanish  entirely.  Exposed  for  a 
moment  to  vapor  of  chlorine  given  off  from  bleaching-pow- 
ders  in  a  capsule,  the  spots  being  on  the  underside  of  the 
cover  of  the  same,  the  spots  disappear.  If  a  drop  of  nitrate 
of  silver  be  then  let  fall  on  the  flat  surface,  if  arsenic  was 


How  is  itoxydizedin  fig.  383  ?  What  further  proof  may  bo  had?  What 
is  Mars.i's  Umt  ?  Describe  fig.  384.  What  care  is  required  ?  What  efi'cct 
ia  seen  on  introducing  an  arsenic  solution  ?  What  gives  a  siiLilar  spot  ? 
How  are  the  spots  distinguished  ?    How  by  chlorine  and  nitrate  of  silver  ? 
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present  there  will  be  a  brick-red  8tain  visible,  amounting  to 
a  precipitate  if  much  of  the  metal  exinted — while  antimony 
does  no  such  thing.     These  distinctions  are  conclusive. 

The  arrangement  of  Marsh's  apparatus  recommended  by 
the  commission  of  the  Paris  Academy,  in  cases  of  judicial 
investigadon^  is  shown  in  fig.  385.     The  evolution  bottle  A 


rf^    ^ 

;"^^  j^:^ 

Fig.  385. 

is  provided  with  a  bulb-tubo  ahyto  retain  moisture,  which  is 
more  effectually  removed  by  the  chlorid  of  calcium  tube  c  d. 
The  gas  is  conducted  through  the  horizontal  tube  /  g^  ter- 
minating in  a  jet-point,  where  the  tachc  of  the  flame  can  be 
received  upon  a  clean  porcelain  surface  C.  As  heat  decom- 
poses the  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  means  are  provided  to 
neat  the  tube  while  the  gas  is  passing,  the  radiant  heat 
being  cut  off  by  a  screen  c.  In  this  case  the  metallic  arsenic 
appears  in  a  ring  at  /,  while  the  flame  loses  its  peculiar 
character,  and  no  tache  is  seen  at  g.  The  ring  so  obtained 
may  be  subsequently  tested  as  before  indicated,  as  well  also 
as  the  tache.  The  cause  of  the  tache  will  appear  on  a 
moment's  attention.  Calling  to  mind  what  was  said  on  the 
Btructure  of  flame^  (^^^^y)  ^t  is  obvious,  by  reference  to  fig. 
?  386,  showing  a  larger  view 

of  the  jet  i/r,  (fig.  385,)  that 
.the  part  a'  ^  must  contain 
the  reduced  arsenic  in  hot 
hydrogen  gas,  surrounded 
by  the  burning  envelope 
a  eh.  Now  the  porcelain 
surface  is  held  in  the  line 


Fig.  386. 


Describe  fig.  385.    What  does  the  heat  aeoompUsh  ?    How  it  the  tacht 
detained  in  fii.  386  ? 
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z  X,  and  must  receive  the  metallic  mirror,  if  any  arsenic  is 
present. 

614.  Id  most  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  it  is  required 
to  search  for  proof  in  the  mass  of  organic  matters  ejected  by 
the  patient,  or  in  the  tissues  of  the  body  itself;  and  either 
case  requires  all  organic  matters  to  be  destroyed  before  tests 
can  be  applied.  This  may  be  done  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  by  oxydizing  and  charring  the  whole  mass  to  be  treated, 
cut  small,  in  a  porcelain  capsulci  with  a  mixture  of  strong 
nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitrioh  These  are  added  in  small 
quantity,  and  gentle  heat  applied  until  the  coaly  mass  is  nearly 
dry.  Water  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  thrown  upon  a  filter 
and  washed  :  the  filtrate  contains  all  the  arsenic  and  other 
metals.  Marsh's,  Eeinsch's,  or  any  of  the  other  tests  just 
enumerated  may  then  be  applied.  Such  is  a  very  brief  ac* 
count  of  the  most  valuable  modes  of  examination  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic.  Further  details  would  be  out  of 
place  here. 

CLASS  IV.  NOBLE  METALS:  WHOSE  OXYDS  ARE  RE- 
DUCED BY  HEAT  ALONE. 

MERCURY. 

Equivalent,  100.     Symbol,  Hg,  (^Bifdrargyrum,)    Density, 
13-596. 

615.  This  is  the  only  metal  which  is  fluid  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  is  found  as  native,  or  running  mercury,  in 
Spain  and  Camiola,  and  also  as  cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of 
mercury.  In  Upper  California  a  very  large  deposite  of  cin- 
nabar has  lately  been  opened.  It  is  also  found  both  in  Mexico 
and  Peru.  The  alchemists  supposed  it  to  be  silver  enchant- 
ed, (quicksilver,)  and  made  many  efiforts  to  obtain  from  it 
the  solid  silver  it  was  supposed  to  contain. 

Pure  mercury  is  a  silver-white,  fluid  metal,  unchanged  by 
air,  and  very  brilliant.  Cooled  below — 39-44*',  as  by  car- 
bonic acid,  (150,)  it  solidifies,  and  is  then  as  malleable  as 
lead.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes.'  It  boils  at  662°,  and  forms 
a  colorless  vapor,  of  the  density  6*976.     Even  at  32°,  a 


614.  How  18  proof  obtained  in  caseuf  organic  matters  being  present? 
What  agent  of  uxjdatiun  is  used  ?  How  is  the  testing  carried  on  .*  What 
•re  noble  metals?  615.  Whal  of  merctuy?  How  found?  Why  oaUed 
qnicksilYer  ?    What  are  its  properUef  ? 
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very  rare  vnpor  risos  from  it,  a^  is  evident  from  the*  effect 
on  <lairu»MTian  pl;iN's.  If  h«'Jired  in  flie  air  at  nr  above  000°, 
it  slowly  passes  to  the  e«»!i(iition  i»f  red  oxyd  of  ni'rciiry, 
wliicli  is  its  hi^'hest  cotiibination  with  oxygen.  By  this  ex- 
periiiieiit  Lavoisier  proved  thf*  composition  of  air,  and  per- 
formed tlie  first  recorded  chi'mical  analysis. 

616.  The  uses  of  mercury  are  numerous  and  important  in 
the  arts,  and  also  in  medicine.  It  forms  alloys  (amalgams) 
with  many  other  metals  ;  with  tin  it  constitutes  the  brilliant 
coating  of  glass  mirrors,  (called  silvering,)  and  it  is  of  indis- 
pensable importance  in  procuring  gold  and  silver  from  their 
ores,  and  in  gilding  by  the  old  process.  Its  use  in  filling 
thermometers  and  barometers  has  already  be^en  noticed  It 
expands  by  each  degree  of  Fahr.  ^yfJi  "^  *^**  bulk,  in  h«'at- 
in;^  from  82®  to  212°,  and  at  nearly  the  same  ratio  for  the 
whole  scale  of  662°. 

017.  The  purity  of  mercury  is  rougMy  judged  of  by  its 
forming  no  film  cm  glass,  and  by  its  breaking  into  small 
globules,  which  should  preserve  their  spherical  form,  when 
they  run  from  an  inclined  surface.  If  they  form  a  queue,  or 
drag  a  tail,  as  the  workmen  express  it,  it  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  lead  or  some  other  similar  impurity. 

It  may  be  purified  frum  all  nuu-volatile  ingredients  by 


dibtillation  in  an  iron  bottle  A,  (fig.  387,)  formed  of  one  of 
the  iron  flasks  in  which  quieksilver  is  imported.     This  is 

What  of  its  volatility?  616.  What  are  ita  uaee?  What  fits  it  spo- 
oially  for  thermometers  ?  What  is  its  rate  of  expansion  ?  617.  How  if 
U«  purity  judged  of  ?    How  is  it  purified  ?    Describe  fig.  387. 
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completely  enclosed  in  the  farnace,  and  the  tnhe  h  c  con- 
nects  with  a  hag  of  leather  or  caoutclioue,  reaching  to  a  hasin 
of  wat«  r,  and  kept  cool  hy  a  stream  of  w.iter  from  the  cock 
r.  The  tension  of  its  vapor  is  very  small,  so  that  it  quickly 
returns  to  the  fluid  state,  thus  producing  a  great  commotion 
in  the  process  of  hoiling.  'J'he  distilled  m<'rcury  is  only 
partly  parified,  and  the  process  must  be  completed  by  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  which  unites  to 
foAn  nitrate  of  mercury  with  a  part  of  the  mercuiy.  This 
salt  reacts  with  the  other  portion  of  the  mercury  to  form 
nitrates  of  all  other  metals  which  may  be  present.  After  a 
day  or  two,  with  frequent  agitation,  the  action  is  complete, 
the  water  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  crust  of 
nitrate  of  mercury  removed.  The  remaining  mercury,  now 
quite  pure,  is  washed  with  much  water  and  dried. 

Mercury  may  be  so  finely  divided  by  agitation  and  other 
mechanical  means,  as  to  lose  its  metallic  app(>arance  entirely, 
as  in  blue  pill,  mercurialized  chalk,  (rrcla  cum  hi/drartji/m,) 
and  mercurial  ointment,  which  do  not,  as  has  sometimes 
been  stated,  contain  the  sub«»xyd  of  mercury,  but  only 
mercury  in  a  state  of  very  minute  mechan  cal  divi»i  m. 

Nitric  acid  dissolves  mercury  very  rabidly  even  in  the 
cold:  hydrochloric  acid  scarcely  acts  on  it,  and  sulphuric 
only  by  the  aid  of  heat,  when  it  forms  an  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  mercury,  evolving  sulphurous  acid.  The  equiva- 
lent of  mercury  is  often  stated  at  200,  on  the  supponition 
that  the  gray  oxyd  is  the  protoxyd ;  but  this  seems  to  be 
more  properly  considered  as  a  subozyd,  and  the  real  pro- 
toxyd as  the  red  oxyd.  On  this  view  the  equivalent  is 
sUted  at  100. 

618.  The  grny,  or  Kiihoxyd  of  mercury^  Hg^O,  is  formed 
by  digesting  calomel  in  caustic  potash,  or  by  adding  the 
same  reagent  to  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  the  suboxyd  of 
mercuij.  It  is  an  insoluble,  dark  gray  powder,  which  is 
easily  decomposed  into  metallic  mercury  and  the  red  oxyd, 
Hg,0  =  HgO-i-Hg. 

The  retJ  oxyd^  or  protooryd^  red  predpitate^  ^gO,  is 
prepared  in  the  large  way  by  heating  the  nitrate  very  cau- 
tiously  until  it  is  quite  decomposed,  and  a  brilliaut   red 

Bitw  is  the  pnriflcatioQ  oompleted?  How  does  mechanical  netiun  sf- 
feet  it?  Give  examples.  What  dissolves  it?  How  does  SOa  adcct  it? 
What  of  its  equivalent  ?  618.  How  is  suboxyd  formed  ?  How  decom« 
pused  ?    How  ia  the  red  oxyd  formed  ?    What  is  precipitate  ptr  t$ 
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crystalline  powder  produced.  It  may  also  be  formed  by 
beating  metallic  mercury  for  a  long  time  in  a  glass  vessel 
Dearly  closed,  and  in  this  form  is  the  preparation  to  which 
the  old  name  of  red  precipitate  per  se  was  applied.  Heat 
decomposes  this  ozyd,  into  oxygen  and  metallic  mercury. 
It  is,  like  the  ozyd  of  lead,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
gives  to  it  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  a  poison,  and  is  used 
externally  as  an  irritant  and  escbarotic. 

619.  The  chlorids  of  mercury  correspond  to  tbe  oxySsy 
and  are  both  very  important  componnds. 

1.  Suhchhrid  of  Mercury,  {CaloTnd,)  Hg,CL— This  well- 
known  medicine  is  formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sub- 
nitrate  of  mercury  with  common  salt.  A  white,  insolnblo,  taste- 
less powder  falls,  which  is  the  calomel.  Even  strong  acids, 
when  cold,  do  not  affect  it ;  but  it  is  instantly  decomposed 
by  alkalies,  and  the  suboxyd  produced.  Heat  sublimes  it 
unchanged.  Its  complete  insolubility  at  once  distinguishes 
this  safe  and  mild  substance  from  the  highly  poisonous 
corrosive  sublimate.  It  should  be  in  very  tine  powder  for 
medical  use,  as  then  the  presence  of  corrosive  sublimate  is 
eabily  detected  in  it  by  imparting  its  taste  to  water.  Its 
freedom  from  adulteration  may  be  determined  by  heating  it 
on  the  surface  of  a  clean  spatula,  when  it  should  volatilize 
unchanged  without  leaving  any  residue.  It  is  obtained  by 
slow  sublimation,  in  beautiful  transparent  crystals — square 
prisms  with  octahedral  summits.  Its  density  is  6*5,  and  in 
vapor  8-2.     Vapor  of  calomel  is  composed  of 

1  Tolame  of  mercury  Tspor.... 6*976 

i  volume  of  chlorine. '. 1-220 

1  Yolume  of  calomel  yapor..  HgtCl... 8*196 

Calomel  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  forming  corrosive 
sublimate  and  nitrate  of  protoxyd  of  mercury.  Ammonia 
turns  it  to  a  gray  powder,  which  is  an  amid  and  chlorid  of 
mercury  Hg^Cl.HgNH,. 

2.  Corrosive  ^ublimatej  or  Chlorid  of  Mercury,  HgCL 
— ^This  salt  is  most  economically  prepared  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  sulphate   of   mercury,  by  commun   salt,  whose 

How  does  beat  affect  it ?  How  is  it  used?  619.  What  of  the  chlo. 
rids?  What  is  the  name  of  tbe  snbohlorid?  How  formed  7  What  are  its 
properties  ?  What  of  its  stote  and  purity  ?  Its  density  ?  Wh  «t  is  the 
oonstitution  of  its  vapor?  What  decomposes  it?  What  ia  corroaire 
lublimate? 
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simple  interobange  gives  corrosiTe  snblimate  and  ralpbate 
of  soda,  HgO.SOa+Na.  1=  HgCl+NaO-SOj.  The  chio 
rid  is  also  formed  by  dissolving  the  red  precipitate  in  hoft 
chlorohydrio  acid.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  very  heavy 
crystailioe  body,  soluble  in  about  16  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  in  two  or  three  parts  of  hot,  giving  a  solution  which 
possesses  the  most  distressing  and  nauseous  metallic  taste, 
and  is  a  deadly  poison.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  melts  at  509°  and  sublimes  at  about  563°.  Its  vapor 
has  a  density  of  9*42,  and  contains 

1  Tolame  of  Taporof  mercury 6*967 

1  Folnme  of  chlorine 2*440 

1  Yolnme  HgCl 9'407 

Albumen  completely  precipitates  it,  and  the  whites  of 
eggs  or  milk  arc  therefore  antidotes  for  this  poison.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is,  doubtless,  that  timber  and  animal  sub* 
stances  are  preserved  from  decay,  as  in  the  kt/anizing  pro- 
cess, by  steeping  in  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
albuminous  portions  of  wood  suffer  decay  sooner  than  the 
vegetable  fibre,  and  these  are  rendered  completely  inde- 
structible in  the  process  of  Mr.  Kyan,  which  is  now  in  use 
in  our  national  shipyards. 

Ammonia  produces  in  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (and 
also  in  those  of  other  salts  of  protoxyd  of  mercury)  a 
white  bulky  precipitate  of  uncertain  composition,  and  lon^ 
known  as  white  precipitate.     It  is  regarded  as  a  double  amii 
and  chlorid  of  mercury  Hg,Cl.NHg. 

620.  There  are  two  iodids  of  mercury,  Hg^I  and  Hgl. 
— ^The  second  is  a  brilliant  scarlet-red  precipitate,  formed 
by  adding  solution  of  iodid  of  potassium  or  hydriodic  acid 
to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  iodid  is  at  first 
yellow,  but  soon  passes  by  molecular  change  into  the  splen- 
did scarlet  crystalline  powder  before  noticed.  It  cannot  be 
used  as  a  pigment  on  account  of  its  instability. 

Tieo  nUphureii  of  mercury  exist  Hg,S  and  HgS|  the  first 
of  which  is  a  black  powder,  formed  when  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  passed  through  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury. 
The  sulphuret  figS,  or  cinnabar,  is  formed  when  the  nitrate 

How  procured  ?  Oive  the  formula.  Give  its  properties.  What  is  th« 
density  of  its  vapor?  What  is  an  antidoU  for  it  T  What  is  kyanixing? 
What  ii  white  precipitaU?  620.  What  iodidf  of  meroniy  art  then? 
Whatfiilpharett? 
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of  mercury  (nitrate  of  the  red  oxyd)  is  treated  with  sulpho^ 
retted  hydrogen.  It  is  a  black  precipitate,  but  turns  red 
when  sublimed,  and  forms  the  familiar  pigment, vermi/^ion. 
This  is  the  common  ore  of  the  quicksilver  mines. 

Sftlts  of  Mercury. 

621.  The  salts  of  protoxyd  of  mercury  HgO  are  colorlesi, 
but  the  basic  salts  are  yellow. 

The  Nitrates  of  Mercury, — ^The  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
mercury  varies  with  the  temperature  and  the  strength  of  tho 
acid.  In  the  cold,  dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  mercury, 
forming  a  neutral  nitrate  of  the  subozyd ;  but  if  the  mercury 
is  in  excess,  a  salt  is  deposited  in  large  and  transparent  white 
crystals,  which  is  a  nitrate  with  excess  of  base.  If  hot  and 
strimg,  the  nitrate  oftlve  red  oxyd  is  formed,  which  is  a  very 
sr^uble  salt,  not  crystallizable.  A  basic  salt  of  this  oxyd 
may  also  be  formed,  which  i.s  decomposed  by  water. 

Sulphate  of  mercury  HgO. SO,  results  as  an  insoluble 
white  subcrystalline  powder,  by  the  action  of  the  strong  acid 
on  metallic  mercury,  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved.  Boil- 
ing water  decomposes  this  salt,  removing  a  part  of  its  acid, 
by  which  a  yellow  basic  sulphate  is  formed,  known  as  tur* 
peth  mineral.  Its  composition  is  SUgO.SOg.  The  sulphate 
of  the  gray  oxyd  Hg,O.SO,  is  formed  as  a  crystalline  white 
powder,  by  treating  a  solutiou  of  subnitrate  of  mercury  with 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Fulminat- 
ing mercury  and  other  cyauids  are  described  in  the  organic 
chemi:<try. 

All  the  compounds  of  mercury  are  volatile  at  a  red  heat; 
and  those  which  are  soluble  whiten  a  slip  of  clean  copper, 
by  depositing  metallic  mercury  on  its  surface. 

SILVER. 

Equivalent,  108.    Symbol,  Ag.  {Argentum.)    Density,  10'5. 

622.  The  mines  of  Mexico  and  of  the  Southern  Andes 
furnish  most  of  the  silver  of  commerce,  although  many  mines 
of  this  metal  are  found  in  Spain,  Saxony,  and  the  Harti 
Mountains.     Galena,  or  the  native  sulphuret  of  lead,  is  also 

What  is  vermilion?  621.  How  are  the  nitrates  of  mercury  obtained? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  nitrate  of  the  red  uxyd  ?  Uow  is  the  culphatQ 
formed  ?  What  are  the  oharacteristioa  of  mercurial  oompoonda  ?  i22i 
Vrom  what  •ootms  if  ailrw  obtained? 
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a  constf^nt  source  of  silver,  as  it  is  never  quite  free  from  tliis 
precious  metal.  Sikcr  is  often  found  native.  It  is  more 
usually  in  combination  with  sulphur  and  antimony. 

The  brilliant  lustre  and  white  color  of  this  valuable  metal 
are  familiar  to  all.  It  is  perfectly  ductile  and  malleable,  and 
in  hardness  stands  betwet^n  gold  and  copper.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  economy  and  in  coinage  it  is  essential  to  alloy  it 
with  about  ^\  part  of  copper,  to  render  it  sufficiently  stiff 
and  bard.  It  is  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  heat  and 
electricity,  and  its  surface  reflects  light  and  heat  more  per- 
fectly than  any  other  metal.  It  is  used  for  this  rcasou  in 
reflectors;  and  hot  fluids  longer  retain  their  heat  in  vessels 
of  silver  than  in  any  other.  It  remains  untarnished  in  air  fne 
from  sulphur  gases;  from  these  it  gains  a  brown-black  sur- 
face of  sulphuret  of  silver.  It  does  not  combing  with  oxygen 
when  heated  in  it ',  but  fused  silver  absorbs  even  twenty  times 
its  volume  of  oxygen,  parting  with  it  again  on  cooling.  It 
is  slightly  volatile  even  in  the  furnace,  but  in  the  carbon 
crucible  of  the  galvanic  focus  (fig.  169)  it  volatilizes  com- 
pletely. It  crystallizes  in  cubes  often  very  beautifully 
modified.  It  fuses  at  1873^;  and,  owing  to  its  absorption 
of  oxygen  and  disposition  tu  contract  in  the  mould,  it  is  a 
difficult  metal  to  cast.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  silver  in  the 
•old  with  great  rapidity,  and  if  it  ctmtains  any  gold,  this  is 
left  undissolved  as  a  brown  powder.  Solufiun  of  coin  alloy 
ap}jears  green,  from  the  copper  it  contains.  Uydiochlorio 
acid  scaicely  act^  on  silver,  and  sulphuric  acid  only  when 
hut,  forming  the  sparingly  soluble  sulphate. 

Silver  is  obtained  pure  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  by 
precipitation  with  metallic  c>  pper,  as  a  finely-divided  crys- 
talline p<»wder;  also  by  dtcnniposing  its  chlurid  by  fusion 
with  two  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash. 

&2'6,  silver  is  parted  from  alloys  <»f  copper  and  from  argen- 
tiferous lead  by  the  process  of  vuptlUitioH.  This  depeud:^  on 
the  oxydation  of  the  base  metal  in  a 
current  uf  heated  air,  and  the  absorpticm 
of  thesj  oxyds  by  the  cupel.  This  is 
made  of  bone-anhes,  and  coinpact-d  in  ii 
mould  into  the  form  of  fig  388;  seen  in  n,.  no. 

What  are  the  properties  of  silver?  What  dofH  fiwoil  «iiv«.r  aOHuib? 
How  volatile?  What  of  coin  ?  What  iHsskJvls  it?  Wlmt  s  p;l^.^to^  mc- 
tallio  silver  from  ita  •olution  ?  623.  Whut  is  cuptlUttiou  ?  Describe  th« 
eupeL 
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section  in  fig.  389.     The  bone-ash  does  not  fuse  at  tlie  most 
,       -■   intense  heat  of  the  cupellation  furnace.      The 
^E|^y    cupels  are  of  various  sizes,  according  to  the  weight 
x^c^^     of  the  assay.  In  metallurgic  art  they  are  employed 
Fig.  389.     in  the  final  purification  of  silver-lead,  of  immense 
size,  constructed  on  a  hearth  of  bricks.     Those  here  figured 
are  small,  and  are  heated  in  a  roufiSe,  or  low  oven-shaped  ves- 
sel, (fig.  390,)  set  in  the  cupellation  furnace, 
I  as  shown  in  section  A,  (fig.  392.)     Several 
cupels  are   accommodated   on   its  hearth, 
Fig.  390.        while  the  air  entering  its  mouth  D,  partly 
closed  by  £,  draws  over  the  surface  of  the  fused  assay,  and 
out  at  the  lateral  slits  A  in  the  muffle,  thus  oxydizing  the 


Fig.  891.  Fig.  392. 

lead.  Fig.  391  is  a  general  view  of  the  cupellation  fumaoei 
which  is  formed  of  three  parts,  united  where  the  bands  are 
shown.  The  sectional  drawing  (fig.  392)  indicates  more 
clearly  the  relations  of  the  parts.  Small  charcoal  is  fed  to 
the  fire  G  at  F,  and  the  ignited  coal  finds  its  way  to  B,  where 
it  rests  on  the  hearth  R.     To  aid  this  descent,  an  iron  rod 


What  is  th«  muiBe?    Desoribe  the  pro«e88  and  figi.  891  and  892. 
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u  introduced  from  time  to  time  at  o  o,  (fig.  891.)  Tbe 
opeuing  I  H  regulates  the  draft,  wbich  is  suspeuded  by  open- 
ing F  G.  Tbe  muffle  is  thus  heated  very  intensely,  and  tbe 
condition  of  the  assay  is  observed  from  time  to  time  by  re- 
moving fi.  M  is  the  draft-pipe,  and  N  a  sheet-iron  shelf  to 
receive  the  hot  cupels.  Pure  metallic  lead  is  usually  added 
to  tbe  alloy  to  be  cupelled,  to  several  times  its  weight.  The 
ozyd  of  lead  is  absorbed  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  carrying 
with  it  ozyd  of  copper  and  other  impurities  intp  the  porous 
bone-asb.  Finally,  at  the  close  of  the  process,  the  globule 
of  silver  flashes  into  a  perfectly  polished  sphere  or  button 
of  a  white  color.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  valu- 
able of  metallurgical  operations,  and  is  equally  applicable 
to  gold  and  its  alloys  as  to  silver.  By  this  process  all  the 
currency  of  the  world  is  regulated, — ^in  connection  with  the 
process  of  solution  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitation  by  a  stand- 
ard solution  of  salt,  which  is  known  as  Oay-Lussac's  wet 
assay  in  distinction  from  cupellation,  wbich  is  called  the  dry 
meflufd. 

624.  Much  of  tbe  lead  of  commerce  contains  too  little  silver 
to  allow  an  economical  use  of  the  process  of  cupellation.  The 
silver  is  then  separated  by  Pattinsou's  process,  as  it  is  called, 
founded  on  the  fact  that  the  alloy  of  silver  and  lead  is  more 
fusible  than  pure  lead ;  and  the  latter,  on  cooling,  separates 
in  small  crystals,  which  can  be  skimmed  out  of  the  richer  lead 
by  an  iron  cullender.  This  process  enables  the  metallurgist 
to  remove  with  profit  even  so  small  a  proportion  as  six  ounces 
of  silver  from  a  ton  of  lead.  The  small  portion  of  rich  lead 
is  then  cupelled. 

625.  Three  ozyds  of  silver  are  known  by  chemists :  the 
Bubozyd  AggO ;  the  protozyd  AgO;  and  the  perozyd  AgOg. 
We  will  now  notice  only  the  protozyd.  This  is  formed 
when  the  solution  of  silver  in  nitric  acid  is  saturated  with 
caustic  potash,  or  when  the  cblorid  of  silver,  recently  pre- 
cipitated, is  digested  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  den- 
sity 1-3.  It  is  a  dark-brown  or  black  powder,  if  prepared 
liy  the  first  mode,  or  quite  black  and  dense  by  the  second 
process.     It  is  a  base,  forming  well-defined  salts.    Ammonia 

How  does  tbe  button  appear  at  tbe  consummation  of  tbe  process  f 
What  is  tbe  wet  and  what  tbe  dry  assay  f  624.  What  is  Pattinson's  pn>- 
»oss?  625.  What  oxyda  of  silver  are  there?  How  is  AgO  formed f 
WhtLi  are  iu  properties  ? 
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dissolves  it  readily,  and  it  is  also  somewbat  solable  in  water, 
to  which  it  gives  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  solntion  of  oxjd 
of  silver  in  cyanid  of  potassium  forms  the  silver  pUting  so* 
lution  in  this  branch  of  electro- plating.  The  ozyd  is  easily 
reduced  by  beat  alone,  and  by  the  contact  of  organic  matter. 
626.  CiUtirid  of  silver  AgCl  is  formed  when  any  soluble 
salt  of  silver  is  treated  with  a  soluble  chlorid  or  with  chlo- 
rohydrio  acid.  This  substance  fuses  at  a  moderate  red 
heat  into  a  transparent  pale-yellow  fluid,  which  is  horny  and 
tongh  when  solid,  and  hence  called  horn  siloery  a  form  in 
which  this  metal  is  sometimes  found  in  mines.  It  is  very 
sensitive  to  light^  turning  dark  and  finally  black,  especially 
in  contact  with  organic  matter  in  sunlight.  It  is  easily 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  nascent  hydrogen  gene- 
rated when  zinc  is  acted  on  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  chlorid.  Pure  silver  and  chlurid  of  zinc  result ; 
or  it  may  be  reduced  by  fusion  with  twice  its  weight  uf  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  potash,  (6*22.) 

The  iodid  and  broniid  of  silver  are,  like  the  chlorid,  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  very  sensitive  to  light.  The  daguerreo- 
type and  calotype  are  both  dependent  on  the  sensitiveness 
of  these  compounds  to  light,  for  the  accuracy  and  beuuty 
of  their  results. 

The  sulphurets  of  silver  arc  found  native,  and  the  tarnish 
which  blackens  silver  articles  on  long  exposure,  is  formed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  air. 

627.  The  nitrate  ofniver  AgO.NO,  is  a  salt  which  crys- 
tallizes in  bi>autiful  flattened  tables  of  an  hexagonal  form, 
soluble  in  half  their  weight  of  hot  water.  By  beat  it  fuses, 
and,  when  cast  in  cylindrical  moulds,  forms)  tiie  blender 
sticks  called  lunar  cuu^ic^  so  much  used  by  the  surgeon. 
Its  solution  has  a  disgusting  metallic  taste,  even  wheu  very 
dilnte.  It  is  a  most  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  chlorine 
or  of  any  of  its  compounds.  It  blackens  rapidly  in  contact 
with  organic  matter  when  exposed  to  the  light,  and  forms 
an  indelible  ink,  which  is  much  used  in  marking  linen. 
Solution  of  cyanid  of  potassium  will  remove  the  stain  pro- 
duced by  nitrate  of  silver  Mitallic  copp  r  at  once  throws 
down  metallic  silver  t'rnni  the  nitrau*,  ami  stlnton  of  iiitnite 

626.  Describe  the  chlurid.  How  can  it  bo  reduced?  Vbnt  are  the 
relntioD?  of  the  silver  eoMipuuiid;'  tu  ti^lit?  Wliui  16  Uie  ni'tioii  ut  «iul- 
phuretted  hydrogen  on  silver  i  627.  Describe  tbe  uitraUi.  VVkut  ia  luiiAt 
saattio  ?    What  axe  its  reaoiions  ? 
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of  copper  18  formed.  Mercury  precipitates  metallic  silver 
from  A  dilute  solution,  iu  beautiful  tree-like  forms,  called 
arbor  Dianm.  Ammonia,  bj  acting  on  precipitated  oxyd 
of  silver,  forms  a  fulminating  compound.  It  is  extremdy 
hasardous  to  deal  with,  as  it  explodes  even  when  wet. 

The  fulminating  silver  produced  bj  the  reaction  of  alco- 
hol, nitric  acid,  and  silver,  will  be  described  in  the  Organie 
Chemistry. 

GOU). 

EquivaJUntj^i'T,    Symbol,  An.    2>en«t/y,  19*26. 

628.  This  valuable  metal  is  found  only  in  the  metallic  or 
native  state,  being  very  widelv  diffused  in  small  quandtiea 
in  the  older  rooks.  From  these,  by  the  action  of  various 
causes,  it  finds  its  way  into  the  sand  of  rivers,  and  is  dis* 
tributed  in  small  quantities,  in  many  widespread  deposits 
of  coarse  gravel  or  shingle,  as  in  Aha  California,  Australia, 
on  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  over  a  wide 
belt  of  country  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama.  These  diluyial  deposits  furnish  nearly  all  the  gold 
of  commerce,  by  the  process  of  washing  and  amalgamation 
with  mercury.  Large  masses  of  gold  sometimes  occur,  aa 
one  of  twenty-eight  pounds  in  North  Carolina.  In  Si- 
beria a  mass  was  found,  now  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg,  weighing  nearlv  eightv  English  pounds.  Several 
of  still  greater  size,  mingled  with  Quarts,  have  been  found 
in  California.  Generally,  however,  it  occurs  only  in  minute 
rounded  and  flattened  grains  or  scales.  It  is  also  found  in 
veins  of  quartz,  in  compact  limestone,  and  distributed  in 
iron  pyrites.  Native  gold  b  usually  alloyed  with  from  5 
to  15  per  cent,  of  silver.  Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  in  March  1847,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  annually  obtained  there,  chiefly 
from  the  auriferous  sands  of  those  regions. 

629.  Gold  is  distinguished  by  its  splendid  yellow  color, 
its  brilliancy,  and  freedom  from  oxidation,  by  its  extreme 
malleability  and  ductility,  by  its  high  specific  gravity,  (19-26 
to  19*5,)  and  by  its  indifference  to  nearly  all  reagents.     It 


What  it  the  arior  Dianm  f  628.  How  doM  gold  ooenr  in  iiAtai«f  How 
ai  it  obtained?    What  of  Galiforaia  ?    S29.  Seiciibo  this  metal  I 
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fuses  at  2016^  F.,  and  is  dissolved  only  by  aqua  re^a, 
(420,)  chloriDe,  nascent  cjanoeen,  and  by  selenic  acid.  The 
first  is  the  solvent  commonly  xnown,  and  yields  perchlorid 
of  gold. 

§B0.  Oold  forms  two  very  unstable  oxyds^  Au,0  and 
Au,0,,  which  are  decomposed  even  by  light.  Two  oorre- 
sponding  chlorids  exist  The  perchlorid  is  a  very  deliques- 
cent salt^  forming  a  red  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  water.  Metallic  gold  is  deposited  in  elegant 
crystalline  crusts  from  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  chlotid. 
Ammonia  throws  down  from  solutions  of  gold  an  olive- 
brown  powder,  fulminating  gold;  which,  when  dry,  explodes 
with  heat,  or  by  percussion. 

631.  The  solution  of  protodulphate  of  iron  throws  down 
gold  from  its  solutions  in  a  very  fine  brown  powder,  which, 
when  diffused  in  water,  is  green,  as  seen  by  transmitted  light. 
The  protochlorid  of  tin  forms  a  characteristic  purple  preci- 
pitate in  gold  solution,  called  the  purple  of  tinfsitts,  which 
is  used  in  porcelain-painting,  and  is  probably  a  compound 
of  the  oxyds  of  tin  and  gold.  Gilding  of  ornamental  work 
is  usually  performed  by  gold-leaf;  but  other  metals  are 
gilded,  either  by  applying  it  as  an  amalgam  with  mercury, 
the  mercury  being  afterward  expelled  by  heat,  or  preferably 
by  the  new  process  of  galvanic  gilding  from  a  solution  of  the 
double  cyanid  of  gold  and  potassium.  Gold  wcuh,  as  it  is 
called,  is  applied  by  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash 
in  excess,  with  oxyd  of  gold,  in  which  small  articles  cleansed 
in  nitric  acid  are  boiled,  and  thus  become  perfectly  covered 
with  a  very  thin  film  of  gold. 

632.  Palladium,  Pd. — ^This  very  rare  metal  is  usually  as- 
sociated with  gold,  being  found  in  a  native  alloy  of  gold  and 
silver  from  Braiil.  It  is  a  white  metal,  more  brilliant  than 
platinum,  vexy  infuf^ible,  malleable,  and  ductile.  It  is,  how- 
ever, fused  by  the  compound  blowpipe.  It  gains  a  blue 
tarnish,  like  steel,  by  heating  in  the  air,  which  it  loses  by  a 
white  heat.  In  hardness  it  is  equal  to  fine  steel,  and  it  does 
not  lose  its  elasticity  and  stiff'ness  by  a  red  heat.  Its  density 
varies  firom  10*5  to  11*8.     It  suffers  no  change  by  exptisure 

What  is  itB  usual  solvent  ?  630.  How  man j  oxyds  of  gold  are  thera  ? 
Describe  the  perchlorid.  631.  What  tests  distinguish  gold?  How  if 
cUdtng  effected?    632.  What  of  jwlladium ?    What  peculiar  propertiei 
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in  tbe  air.  It  gives  a  peculiar  and  beantiful  oolor  to  tbe 
surface  of  brass  when  applied  in  the  eleetro-metallurgical 
process.  Its  equiyalent  is  53  3.  Its  qualities  would 
render  it  a  very  valuable  metal  if  it  could  be  obtained  in  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  slowly,  but  aqua 
regia  more  rapidly.  It  forms  two  oxyds  and  two  correspond- 
ing chlorids. 

PLATINUM. 

E^tvalentf  987.     S^mbdj  PI.     DensUyj  19-70  to  21-23. 

633.  Platinum  is  a  very  remarkable  metal,  and,  if  abun- 
dant, would  be  extensively  useful  in  domestic  economy.  It 
is  found  native  in  the  gold-workings  in  South  America,  and 
in  Siberia  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Urals.  No  ore  of 
platinum  is  known  except  its  alloy  with  gold,  and  those 
with  iridium,  osmium,  and  rhodium. 

Platinum  is  a  white  metal,  between  tin  and  steel  in  color, 
but  harder  than  gold  or  silver,  and,  unless  quite  pure,  is, 
when  unannealed,  nearly  as  hard  as  palladium.  A  Yerj 
little  rhodium  or  iridium  renders  it  more  gray  in  color  and 
much  harder.  If  pure  it  is  very  malleable,  especially  when 
hot,  and  can  then  be  imperfectly  welded.  Its  ductility  and 
tenacity  are  remarkable  ;  but  its  most  valuable  property  is 
its  infusibility,  which  is  so  great  that  the  thinnest  platinum 
foil  may  be  safely  exposed  to  the  most  intense  heat  of  a 
wind  furnace.  It  is  soluble  only  by  aqua  regia.  It  alloys 
readily  with  lead,  iron,  and  other  base  metals,  so  that  great 
care  is  needed  in  using  platinum  vessels,  not  to  heat  them  in 
contact  with  any  metal  or  metallic  oxyd  with  which  they 
combine.  Caustic  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  in  contact  with 
carbon,  will  also  act  upon  platinum  at  a  red  heat.  This 
is  a  most  useful  metal  to  the  chemist,  and  vessels  of  plati- 
num are  quite  indispensable  in  the  operations  of  analysis. 
Large  retorts  or  boilers  are  made  of  it  for  the  use  of  manu- 
fiicturers  of  sulphuric  acid,  holding  sometimes  sixty  or 
more  gallons.  In  Russia  it  has  been  employed  in  coinage, 
for  which  by  its  great  density  and  hardness  it  is  well  suited. 
When  recently  fused  by  the  compound  blowpipe  or  the  gal- 


633.   What  is  the  hiBtory  of  platinum?     DetGriU  Us  ohaimettn  sai 
mt?    What  of  iti  density  r 
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Tanio  focus,  its  density  is  aboat  19*9;  which  is  increased  to 
21 '5  by  pressure  and  heat. 

684.  Platinum  is  obtained  pare  by  digesting  crude  plati- 
num in  aqua  regis,  and  adding  to  the  deep- 
brown  liquid  a  solution  of  chlorid  of  ammo- 
nium :  this   throws  down    an    orange-colored 
precipitate,  which  is  a  double  chlorid  of  plati- 
num   and    ammonium.      This  precipitate    is 
reduced    by   heat  to    the   metallic   state, — a 
porous  dull-brown  mass,  commonly  known  as 
platinum  sponge.     All  the  platinum  of  com- 
merce is  treated  in  this  way.     The  sponge  is 
condensed  in  steel  moulds,  like  fig.  393,  by  heat 
and  pressure,  and  when  compact  enough  to  bear 
the  blows  of  the  hammer,  is  heated  and  forged 
until  it  is  perfectly  tough  and  homogeneous. 
The  follower  K  is  driven  down  by  the  hammer 
upon  the  platinum  sponge  confined  in  the  steel 
seat  c  b, 
J        Spongy  platinum  is  a  very  remarkable  sub- 
■^  stance,  having,  as  already  noticed,  (109,)  power 
Fig.  393.     ^  cause  the   combination  of    hydrogen    and 
oxygen,  and  to  e£fect  other  chemical  changes  without  being 
Itself  altered. 

Platinum  black  is  a  still  more  curious  form  of  this  metal. 
It  is  formed  by  electrolyzing  a  weak  solution  of  chlorid  of 
platinum,  when  the  black  powder  appears  on  the  negative 
electrode.  The  silver  plates  in  Smee's  battery  Q92)  are 
prepared  in  this  way.  It  is  also  prepared  by  aolding  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with  sugar,  to  a  solution  of 
chlorid  of  platinum,  and  gradually  heating  the  mixture  to 
near  212^,  stirring  it  meanwhile.  The  black  powder  which 
falls  is  afterward  collected  and  dried.  Thb  powder  has 
the  property  of  causing  union  among  gaseous  bodies — as, 
for  example,  the  elements  of  water — to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  spongy  platinum. 

635.  Platinum  forms  two  oxyds,  and  two  ohlorids,  vii. 
PIO;  PIO,  and  PlCl;  PlCl,.  The  oxyds  are  prepared  from 
the  ohlorids  by  precipitation  with  alkalies,  and  are  very 


6S4.  How  is  it  obtained  from  its  ores  ?  How  is  it  oondeoeed  7  Wlial 
If  platinnm  black,  and  what  Sdre  its  properties  7  686.  How  is  the  bi- 
ehloridprepsfed? 
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unstable.  The  protochlorid  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
bicblorid  to  460°,  when  chlorine  is  evolved  and  PlCl  is 
left  a8  a  greenish-grny  insoluble  powder. 

The  bichlorid  of  platinum  is  the  usual  soluble  form  of 
platinum,  and  is  always  formed  when  platinum  is  digested 
in  aqua  regia.  It  is  prepared  pure  by  dissolving  spongy 
platinum  in  this  menstruum,  and  cautiously  expelling  the 
acid  by  evaporation,  at  the  temperature  of  a  water-bath.  It 
gives  a  rich  orange  colored  solution  both  in  alcohol  and  water; 
and  forms  insoluble  salts  of  much  interest,  with  many  metallic 
chlorids.  Those  with  the  alkaline  metals  are  the  most  im- 
portant. The  double  chlorid  of  platinum  and  potassium  is 
a  very  sparingly  soluble  salt,  (PlCl^KGl,)  which  falls  as  a 
yellow,  highly-crystalline  precipitate,  when  chlorid  of  plati- 
num is  added  to  a  solution  of  chlorid  of  potassium.  The 
double  chlorid  of  sodium  and  platinum  (PlCIj^aCl-f6H0) 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  soluble,  and  forms  large  beautiful 
yellowish-red  crystals  in  a  dense  solution.  Potash  and 
soda  are  most  easily  separated,  by  the  different  solubility  of 
their  double  platino-chlorids.  The  double  chlorid  of  am- 
monium and  platinum  (PlClgNH^Cl)  is  the  orange  precipi- 
tate before  named,  and  is  the  best  test  to  determine  the 
presence  of  platinum  in  a  solution. 

Associated  with  platiuum  are  iridium,  osmium,  rhodium, 
and  ruthenium — metals  whose  rarity  permits  us  to  pass  them 
with  a  very  brief  mention. 

6H6.  Iridium  (Eq.  99)  is  found  alloyed  with  osmium, 
forming  the  mineral  iridoamine,  IrOs,,  in  flat  scales,  mal- 
leable with  difficulty .  It  is  the  hardest  alloy  knownj 
being  as  hard  as  quartz.  It  is  very  infusible.  It  is  true  tin- 
while,  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  forms,  and  its  density  is  from 
19*3  to  21*12  being  the  densest  body  known.  This  mineral 
is  much  used  to  point  gold  pens.  It  is  unacted  on  by  aqua 
regia.     It  firms  four  oxyds. 

Osmium  (Eq.  99*6)  has  a  density  of  10,  of  a  bluish-white 
color,  is  neither  fusible  nor  volatile,  and  forms,  by  its  com- 
bustion in  air,  the  very  volatile  and  poisonous  osiuic  acid 
Os^.  It  forms  five  oxyds,  OsO,  08,0,,  0^,0, 0*/),  and  O84O. 
Fused  with  uitre,  osmium  forms  osmiate  of  potassa. 

Describe  the  double  chlorids  of  platinum  and  the  alkalies,  their  prepa- 
tton  and  characteristics.  What  metals  are  associated  with  platinum  ! 
636.  What  of  iridium  ?  What  use  has  iridosmine  ?  What  is  the  denaity 
of  iridium?   What  of  osmium?    Its  oxyds? 
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Bhodtum  (Eq.  52-2)  is  so  named  from  the  rose  color  of  Hi 
salts.  It  is  a  reddish-white  metal,  density  about  10-5,  and 
resembles  iridium  in  hardness,  fusibility,  and  malleability, 
•8  well  as  in  resisting  the  action  of  acids.  It  forms  two 
ozyds,  RhO  and  Rb.O,. 

Ruthenium  (Eq.  52*2)  is  another  metal  observed  latelyi 
to  the  extent  of  5  or  6  per  cent.,  in  the  iridosmine.  Its  den* 
sity  is  about  8*6.  It  is  very  like  iridium  in  all  its  ehaiac* 
tersi  and  has  until  lately  been  confounded  with  it 

Wbat  of  riiodivm?  Its  color  and  density?  Iti  ozydf?  IThal  d 
ntheniinir    Wbertfoand?    What  foktloiit  luwitf 
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PABT  IV.— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY, 

[Thb  last  edition  of  this  work  was  written  about  five  years  since,  and 
fcaviDg  been  desired  to  prepare  this  portion  of  the  book  for  a  new  edition^ 
it  was  thovgbt  proper  to  re-write  it  almost  entirely.  The  Tiews  of  chemical 
theory  here  adopted,  have  been  in  part  advanced  in  the  pages  of  the  <' Ame* 
rican  Journal  of  Science"  during  the  last  four  years.  I  have  there  at* 
tempted  to  point  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  true  in  the  respective  systems 
of  Qiessen  and  Montpellier;  and  have  laid  down  certain  principles,  which, 
in  the  present  work,  have  been  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  a  variety 
of  questions.  I  have  refrained  from  here  developing  at  fhll  length  my 
own  theoretical  views,  as  being  from  their  novelty  unsuited  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  elementary  treatise. 

It  has  been  my  plan  to  select  from  the  great  amount  of  matter  which 
the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  series  now  embraces,  those  subjects  whose  his* 
toiy  is  well  known  and  best  fitted  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  the  science, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  include  the  matters  most  interesting^  in  a  practical 
view,  to  the  medical  and  general  student.  Both  these  classes  will,  how- 
ever, find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  more  extended  works  for  the  history 
of  many  series  of  compounds,  which  have  been  omitted  or  very  briefly 
noticed  in  these  pages;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hoped  that  the  more 
advanced  student  will  not  find  the  work  unworthy  of  a  perusaL 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  in  an  elementary  treatise  to  cite 
authorities ;  but  I  may  remark  that  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  worki 
of  Liebig,  Gerhardt,  and  Gregory,  and  of  the  various  chemical  memoirs 
which  have  appeared  in  the  different  scientific  periodicals  for  the  last  few 
years.  The  most  recent  discoveries  in  organic  chemistry  are  here  em- 
bodied. 

T.  STEBRY  HUNT. 

UowntMAL,  Cavaoa  Bait,  July,  1852.] 


INTRODUCTION. 
Nature  of  Organic  Bodies. 


637.  Befimiion, — ^The  name  of  Organic  Chemistry  is  used 
to  designate  that  branch  of  the  science  which  investigates  the 
phenomena  and  results  of  organic  life,  examines  the  che- 
ndealrektions  of  animals  andplants,  and  the  properties  and 
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transformations  of  the  peculiar  bodiop  which  they  afford. 
The  conbtitiiente  of  or^nic  bodies  nre  conjparativelj  few  in 
number.  Carbon  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
form  all  the  combinations  peculiar  to  organic  substHnoes. 
In  addition  to  these,  however,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
iron  sometimes  occur  in  small  quantities  in  organic  products; 
and  the  results  of  their  decompositions  and  transforma- 
tions under  the  influence  of  different  reagents,  give  rise  to 
an  immense  number  of  compounds,  in  which,  with  the  four 
organic  elements  already  mentioned,  are  often  united  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  and  the  metals. 

638.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  production  of  the 
80-callcd  organic  substances  was  exclusively  the  prerogative 
of  life.  But  later  discoveries  have  shown  that  it  is  possible 
80  to  combine  the  organic  elements  as  to  form  many  of  the 
products  which  were  formerly  obtained  only  through  the 
medium  of  plants  and  animals.  Hence  the  distinction  be- 
tween organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  is  no  longer  so  well 
dufined  as  bi'fore.  But  as  in  organic  bodies  carbon  is  always 
present,  and  is  the  only  constant  element,  we  may  define  or^ 
ganio  chenii^try  as  </fe  durniistry  of  the  compoumh  ofcarLon* 
We  may  distinguish  in  mineral  chemistry  many  such  classes 
of  couipounds;  as  tlie  nitnxjen  sfrieSf  in  which  nitrogen  is  a 
constant  and  characteristic  element;  the  silicon  ttenetf  in- 
cluding all  the  silicious  compounds:  so  in  studying  the 
chemistry  of  organic  b(»dies,  we  find  that  they  may  all  be  re> 
duced  to  one,  the  carlxm  series, 

639.  Among  the  organic  matters  which  make  up  the 
structure  of  living  brings,  we  must  distinguish  two  classes : 
first,  otyanizfd  subManres,  which  show  either  to  the  naked 
eye,  or  under  the  microscope,  a  peculiar  structure,  entirely 
different  from  that  of  crystallization,  and  never  exhibited 
except  in  those  matters  which  nave  been  formed  under  the 
influence  (»f  the  vital  forre:  such  are  the  woody  and  muscular 
fibres,  the  cellular  and  vascular  tissues,  the  globules  of 
blood  and  of  sUireh  (which  see).  These  are  not  always 
homogeneous  chemical  compounds,  and  art,  even  could  it 
imitate  their  chemical  constitution,  will  never  succeed  in 
giving  them  their  organized  forms.  The  power  which  effects 
this  must  ever  remain  one  of  the  secrets  of  life. 

The  second  class  of  organic  substances  includes  those 
which  are  either  produced  by  the  destraotion  of  organiied 
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bodies,  or  are  the  scM^retinns  or  excretions  of  organised 
beings.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  form  as  in- 
orgaDic  botiies,  and  are  liquid,  solid,  or  gaseous,  cry.<«tallized 
or  amorphous.  It  is  this  second  class  of  organic  substances 
which  we  are  able  to  form  artificially,  and  which  are  pro- 
perly in  the  domain  of  the  chemist ;  among  these  are  in- 
cluded the  various  alcohols,  oils,  acids,  resins,  sugars,  gums, 
alkaloids,  and  coloring  matters. 

640.  The  immediate  effect  of  chemical  agencies  upon  or- 
ganized bodies  is  to  produce  disorganization,  and  to  convert 
them  into  substances  which  belong  to  the  second  clafis. 
Hence  the  study  of  organized  structures  belongs  to  the  phy- 
siologist, and  it  is  only  where  he  leaves  them  that  the 
chemist  begins.  The  effect  of  strong  heat  upon  organic 
bodies  is  peculiar.  They  are  completely  decomposed  into 
a  variety  of  products,  among  which  are  water,  carbonic  acid 
gas,  carburets  of  hydrogen,  and,  if  nitn>gen  be  present,  am- 
monia. The  carbon,  which  is  generally  present  in  larger 
quantity  than  is  required  to  form  these  compounds,  remains 
in  the  form  of  charcoal ;  hence  organic  bodies  are  always 
more  or  less  combustible,  and,  unless  volatile,  generally  char 
or  blacken  by  heat. 

641.  In  addition  to  the  bodies  of  the  carbon  series,  both 
animals  and  vegetables  contain  salts  of  potash,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  iron,  with  sulphuric,  pho!«phoric,  and  silicic 
acids,  chlorine  and  fluorine.  Animals  also  secrete  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime  to  form  their  bones,  as  in  vertebrates, 
and  their  external  covering:*,  as  in  the  mollusca.  Q'hese  salts 
have  been  already  described  under  their  proper  head:*,  in 
the  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  their  relations  to  life  will  be 
considered  in  the  section  on  the  nutritiuu  of  animals  and 
nlants. 

Laws  of  Chemical  Trans/ormafions. 

642.  The  various  changes  met  with  in  the  study  of  or- 
ganic substances,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  existing 
combinations,  and  the  formation  of  new  ones,  may  conve- 
niently be  reduced  to  two  clas.ses;  firs',  eguivafent  Knb»fifu- 
tionfi,  and  second,  direct  ntnon.  It  will  be  shown  that,  in 
the  first  case,  decomposition  and  recnmpoHition  nre  reciprocal 
and  simultaneous,  so  that  the  one  implies  the  other,  and  we 
investigate  at  once  the  laws  of  both.  In  the  second  case, 
this  rektion  apparently  does  not  exist;  but  there  is  a  dired 
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dfrompogftton,  which  is  the  converse  of  direct  nnion,  and 
consists  in  the  partition  or  dissection  of  a  compound  inlo 
two  or  more  compounds  having  a  lower  equivalent. 

Equivalent  Substitution, 

648  The  law  of  suhstitntion  is,  that  one  or  more  atoms 
of  an  element  in  a  compound  may  be  replaced  bj  any  other 
element,  or  gronp  of  elements,  which  are  equivalent  in  their 
chemical  relations;  and  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
compound  remain  unchanged.  Thus  acetic  acid  G^H^O^ 
may  lose  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  take  in  their  place 
three  equivalents  of  chlorine,  which  last  are  substituted  for 
the  hydrogen,  without  changing  the  acid  constitution  of  the 
body ;  the  new  compound,  chloracettc  octui,  C4(HCL)0- 
closely  resembles  acetic  acid  in  its  properties.  Here  35*5 
parts  of  chlorine  are  equivalent  to  1  of  hydrogen,  and  Gl,  ia 
equivalent  to  E^  and  may  be  substituted  for  it  without 
altering  the  type  of  the  compound.  Bromine  and  iodine, 
and  perhaps  fluorine,  may  replace  hydrogen  in  a  similar 
manner. 

644.  In  the  foregoing  reaction  C^H^O^  and  Clg  are  con- 
cenied,  and  C.(HCI,)04  and  3(01  H)  are  the  results.  We 
shall  show  fartner  on,  from  a  consideration  of  their  combining 
volumes,  that  as  the  equivalent  volume  of  chlorohydric  acid 
is  (HCl),  that  of  hydrogen  is  (HH),  and  that  of  chlorine 
(GlCl).  In  the  reaction  between  acetic  acid  and  chlorine, 
there  are  then  but  three  equivalents  or  volumes  of  chlo- 
rine, 3(C1C1),  and  each  successive  volume  exchanges  one 
of  its  atoms  for  one  of  hydrogen :  thus,  (C^H^OJ+CCICI) 
=r(C«H,010J+(GlH)— and  so  on  with  a  second  and  third 
volume  of  chlorine.  In  many  instances  we  can  trace  the 
successive  steps  by  which  atom  after  atom  of  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  chlorine,  a  corresponding  equivalent  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid  being  simultaneously  formed.  The  law  of  equi- 
valent substitution  is  then  reducible  to  that  which  baa 
been  called  double  dective  affinity ^  and  always  supposes  the 
reaction  of  two  complex  bodies,  which  give  rise  to  two  new 
ones. 

645.  As  hydrogen  is  replaceable  by  01,  Br,  and  I,  so 
oxygen  is  capable  of  being  replaced  by  sulphur,  selenium, 
and  tellurium.  This  can  seldom  be  effected  direotlv,  as  in 
the  case  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  but  it  is  obtained  by  in- 
diraot  deoompooitiona.    Aioohol,  which  ia  G^HgO.,  gives  sn^ 
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lihur  alcoholj  C^HgS,,  and  the  selenium  compound  will  be 
C^HgSe,.  Mineral  cbemifltry  affords  similar  instances; 
sulphate  of  soda  is  2803+2NaO,  or  S^a.Og,  while  the  hypo- 
sulphite  of  soda  is  S^Na,(OgSg),  and  another  salt  is  S^a, 
(O4S4).  These  different  sulphates  crystallize  with  the  same 
amount  of  water,  have  the  same  form,  and  the  same  solu- 
bility. 

Nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  which  form 
a  natural  group,  may  also  replace  each  other,  equivalent  for 
equivalent ;  thus,  glycocoU^  which  is  C4H3NO4,  has  a  corre- 
sponding arsenical  compound,  alkargene,  C^H^AsO^. 

646.  When  any  acid,  like  chlorobydric  or  acetic  acid,  acta 
npon  a  metal  such  as  zinc,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  chlo- 
rid  or  acetate  of  zinc  is  formed,  in  which  Zn  has  replaced 
the  hydrogen,  HCl+Zn=H+ZnCl,  and  C^Up^+Zii=z 
C^HjZnO^+H.  If  chlorine  (ClCl)  acts  upon  zinc,  we  ob- 
tain the  same  ohlorid  as  with  ciilornhydric  acid,  (ClCl)-f  Zoi 
=2(ZnCl),  and  when  chlorine  combines  with  hydrogen,  it  is 
(ClCl)-f  (HH)=2(HCl).  Now  as  the  action  of  H  CI  upon  zinc 
evolves  hydrogen  (HH),  all  these  analogies  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  the  equivalent  of  zinc  is  Zn,=(ZuZn),  and  hence  that 
in  the  case  of  acetic  or  chlorobydric  acids,  an  equivalent  of 
zinc  reacts  with  two  equivalents  of  the  acid.  Acetic  acid 
C^H404+ZnZn=C4(H3Zn)04+(ZnH),  but  ZnH  with  an- 
other  equivalent  of  C^Hfi^  yields  a  second  equivalent  of 
acetate  and  one  of  hydrogen  (HH).  The  hydrates  of  metals 
like  ZnH  are  seldom  stable,  and  as  they  decompose  water 
and  acids  very  readily,  are  difficult  to  be  isolated.  The  re- 
placement of  the  hydrogen  iu  acids  by  a  metal  is  then  ana- 
logous to  that  of  its  substitution  by  chlorine. 

647.  When  an  acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  metallic 
ozyd,  double  deconip<»sition  ensues  in  the  same  manner, 
but  with  the  foruiation  of  an  ozyd  of  hydrogen ;  acetic  acid 
C4HP4+Zn0=C4H,Zn04+H0.  But  with  the  equiva- 
luuts  here  proposed,  the  composition  of  ozyd  of  zinc  must 
be  written  Zn^O,,  and  that  of  water  H,0„  so  that  as  in 
the  reaction  with  metallic  zinc,  two  i^quivalents  of  the 
acetic  acid  react  with  Zn^O,.  If  we  represent  the  actions 
as  cou.^cutive.  the  first  rcetult  will  be  (ZuH)0„  or  the 
hydraied  oxyd  of  zinc,  cor  responding  to  ZnH,  wbiuh  with 
another  equivalent  of  acid  exchanges  its  Zu  fur  H,  furuiiug 
water,  (H.O  ). 

648.  All  the  metals  proper  are  capable  of  replacing  in  this 
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manner  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  acids  to  form  nltg 
A  great  nuiuber,  like  acctiu  acid,  have  only  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  which  can  be  repliiced  by  a  metal,  but  in  others 
two  and  three  at^tms  may  be  in  a  similar  manner  replaced. 
These  are  called  hibanc  and  trtfjutfir  acids;  while  xtich  as 
acetic  acid  are  said  to  be  mov*)b(mr.  Tartaric  acid  is  biba»iic; 
its  compoHiiion  is  represented  CgH,0,j|,  or  CgH^(H,)0,5; 
the  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  two 
equivalents  of  some  metal  as  CJi^Zu fi^^;  by  two  dif- 
ferent metals  as  in  CgH^^KNa)©,,,  or  but  one  equivalent 
may  be  replaced  as  in  C3H«(UK)0is.  The  latter  still 
retains  acid  properties,  and  is  called  an  acid  salt.  The  salts 
of  tribasic  acids  may  contain  either  one,  two,  or  three  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen  replaced  by  a  metal ;  the  first  two  of 
these  salts  will  be  acid,  and  the  last  neutral. 

The  monobsisic  acids  are  almost  always  volatile,  while 
the  bibasic  and  tribasic  acids  are  never  volatile  without 
decomposition. 

649.  The  scpquioxyds,  which  have  been  represented  id 
treating  of  mineral  chemistry  as  composed  of  two  equivalent4 
of  a  metal  combined  with  three  of  oxygen,  offer  a  peculiar 
cahe  iu  the  ftirmation  of  salts.  If  we  take,  for  example,  the 
pcroxyd  of  iron,  Fe^Og,  we  find  that  it  saturates,  not  twi> 
equivalents  of  acetic  acid,  but  throe,  and  that  while  in  thf 
acetate  of  the  protoxyd  of  iron  FeO  replaces  11,  in  the  acetatf 
of  the  peroxyd  two-thirds  of  an  equivalent  of  iron  sustain  the 
same  relation ;  if  then  we  would  represent  the  acetate  of  the 
peroxyd,  we  must  write  it  C^HgFeJO^.  In  other  words 
Fe^O,  bus  reacted  as  if  it  were  3(^Fe)0).  But  if  wo  ex- 
aunne  these  two  salts  still  farther,  we  find  that  in  their  che* 
micul  reactions  they  differ  from  each  other  as  widely  as  the 
salts  of  two  distinct  metals,  and  that  we  have  in  the  salts  of 
the  peroxyd,  iron  with  two-thirds  its  ordinary  equivalent,  an<^ 
with  peculiar  and  distinct  properties.  We  may  designate 
the  iron  iu  the  proto-salls  ^/trrosum^  with  an  atomic  weight 
of  28  and  the  symbol  Fe,  and  the  ir<»n  in  the  persalta  a» 
ffn-inim,  wiih  an  atomic  weight  of  18*6,  and  write  its 
h}nibnl,  fe.  The  ^esqu>oxyd  oi  iron,  Fe^Og*  is  thenH(feO) 
and  ihu  ctirresponding  acefale  of  /rnu uin  O^lljfeO^. 

This  Hauie  view  is  to  be  extended  to  the  proto  and  ses 
qui-iialU  of  chroiuium  and  niuiigttnese,  »nd  to  the  salts  oi 
alumina,  which  is  a  se.^qui  >xyd;  also  to  the  salts  of  mercury 
aud  of  tiu,  in  which  the  eqaivaiLeuts  of  the  two  forias  are  to 
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each  othftr  aa  1  :  2.  We  have  chromomm  and  chromirumy 
alumtntcumj  »tauntmtm  and  Htannicwnij  merruroitam  and 
mrrvurirum  ;  the  second  form  of  the  nitstal  \t^  distinguiBhed 
bj  writing  its  nyuibol  with  a  uinull  letter  as  Cr,  cr,  al,  Su^ 
an,  Hg,  hg,  Axj. 

G50.  We  have  seen  that  acetic  acid  may  exchange  three 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  for  chlorine,  and  but  »ne  4*qinv;i- 
lent  for  a  metal,  so  that  in  chloracetate  of  silver,  C/llaAgO^, 
all  the  hydrogen  is  replaced.  There  are  many  acid.*}  in 
which  we  cannot  effect  the  sabstitution  by  chlorine,  nor  can 
the  fourth  atom  of  hydrogen  in  acetic  acid  be  thus  replaced; 
tt  can  be  removed  only  by  substituting  a  metal.  Thus  the 
hydrogen  which  is  replaceable  by  chlorine  is  distinct  from 
that  which  is  equivalent  to  a  metal.  It  will  be  shown  far- 
ther on,  however,  that  there  are  some  bodies  in  which  this 
distinction  appears  to  be  lost,  and  in  which  all  the  hydrogen 
may  be  replaced  either  by  chlorine  or  a  metal. 

651.  In  treating  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  acetic 
acid,  we  have  considered  the  process  only  with  reference  to 
the  acid ;  but  the  substitution  is  reciprocal,  and  there  is 
mutual  decomposition.  To  make  the  question  mt)re  simple, 
we  will  select  a  case  where  but  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is 
replaced.  The  essence  of  bitter  almonds,  beiizoi/ul,  has  the 
composition  G^^U.fi^\  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  is  foriui'd,  aud  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
chlorine,  C„HgO,+(ClCl)=C,^H3C103+H  CI.  Now  if  we' 
consider  only  the  oil,  it  will  be  said  that  an  equivalent 
substitution  has  taken  place  of  CI  for  H;  but  it  is  equally 
correct  ^to  say,  that  the  benzoilol  minus  U  has  replaced  CI  iu 
the  equivalent  of  chlorine  (ClCl)  ',  in  other  words,  that  the 
essence  has  ceded  U  to  form  hydrochloric  with  CI,  and  that 
the  residue  has  replaced  the  eliminated  atom  of  chlorine. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  bodies  becomes  more  com- 
plex, the  action  is  still  the  same ;  benzoilol  reacts  with  nitric 
acid,  which  is  NHOg,  and  yields  water  and  a  new  subst^mce 
containing  the  elements  of  the  essence  and  the  acid,  mi  nun  an 
equivalent  of  water;  Cj^HeOa+NUOa^C^^U^NOoH- U^, 
Au  examination  of  this  reaction  leads  t<t  the  cDUclusion 
that  the  acid  has  furnished  H  and  the  cssmee  ilO^  to 
form  th'3  equivalent  of  water;  S)  that  the  residues  C^^ll^ 
^ntl  NOg  uu>te  to  form  the  new  pioduet;  and  it  may  be 
said  ttiat  C,4ll5  replaces  IJ  iu  the  nitiic  avid,  precisely  as 
C^^H^Og  replaces  CI  in  the  equivalent  of  chlorine. 
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652.  The  monobasic  nitric  acid  has  fixed  the  elements 
of  a  neutral  body  in  place  of  its  atom  of  hjdrogen,  and 
the  ntlrobenzoilol  is  hence  neutral.  But  if  benzoic  acid, 
which  is  monobasic,  be  substituted  for  the  essence,  it  pre- 
serves even  in  combination  its  saline  character;  and  hence  the 
compound  has  the  monobasic  character  which  pertains  to  the 
benzoic  acid.  And  even  if  this  nitrobenzoic  compound  re- 
places the  hjdrogen  of  a  second  atom  of  nitric  acid,  the  mono- 
Dasic  character  is  still  preserved  in  the  resulting  compound. 
A  bibasic  acid,  like  the  sulphuric,  will  form  with  one  equiva- 
lent of  a  neutral  substance  a  iponobasic  acid;  and  with  two, 
a  body  which  shall  itself  be  neutral ;  because  in  these  cases, 
one  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  removed  from  the 
acid.  But  if  an  equivalent  of  a  monobasic  acid  reacts  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  still  retains  its  saline  power  in  combina- 
tion, and  the  result  is  bibasic :  in  like  manner,  with  another 
bibasic  acid,  sulphuric  acid  yields  a  compound  which  is  triba- 
sic.  In  all  these  reactions,  as  in  the  formation  of  nitroben- 
Boilol,  corresponding  equivalents  of  H^^O^  are  eliminated,  and 
the  derived  bodies  are  often  designated  as  coupled  acids. 

653.  Some  writers  have  distinguished  these  cases  from  the 
simpler  instances  of  equivalent  substitution,  and  have  desig- 
nated them  as  substitutions  by  residues.  But  this  distinction 
originates  iu  a  too  much  restricted  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
an  equivalent.  In  an  early  period  of  the  science,  the 
equivalent  of  a  metal  was  fixed  from  the  proportion  of  hydro- 
gen it  replaces,  or  in  other  words  from  the  composition  of 
its  salts ;  but  we  have  since  learned  that  although  28  parts 
of  manganese  are  generally  equivalent  to  1  of  hydrogen  and 
35'5  of  chlorine,  there  ure  cases  where,  as  iu  permanganic 
acid,  which  corresponds  to  perchloric  acid,  56  parts  of 
manganese  are  equivalent  to  85-5  of  chlorine;  and  in  the 
sesqui-salts  of  the  metal,  18*6  of  manganese  become  equiva- 
lent to  H;  so  31*7  parts  of  copper  are  at  one  time  equiva- 
lent to  one  of  hydrogen,  and  68-4  parts  at  another  time. 
Hence  the  numbers  assigned  as  the  equivalents  of  the 
elements  are  changeable  as  these  ehmcnts  change  their 
functions,  and,  as  iu  the  case  of  bcnzoilol,  groups  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  or  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  may  become 
equiouUut  to  a  bingle  atom  of  chlorine  of  hydrogen  or  a 
metiil,  and  may  replace  it  in  combination. 

These  groups  which  replace  the  metals  on  the  one  hand, 
and  chlorine  and  bromine  on  the  other,  have  been  described 
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by  some  ^avbors  by  the  name  of  compound  radicals,  and 
ba?e  served  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  organ ic  chemistry 
and  Qf  nomenclature.  But  as  we  conceive  that  the  system 
is  liable  to  great  objections,  and  tends  to  perpetuate  false 
notions  of  the  science,  the  language  of  the  compound  radi- 
cal theory  will  not  be  employed  in  these  pages. 

t554.  The  law  of  direct  union  is  much  more  simple.  A 
salt  may  assimilate  the  elements  of  water,  or  of  a  metallic 
ozyd,  or  ammonia  may  combine  with  an  acid,  as  with  hydro- 
ehiorio  acid,  to  form  sal-ammoniac;  NH3-{-HCl=NH^Cl. 
A  carbon  compound,  like  olefiant  gas,  C^H^  may  also 
unite  directly  with  CI,,  to  form  O^H^Cl,.  In  these  and 
similar  instances  there  is  only  one  product,  a  character  by 
which  such  reactions  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
first  class.  On  the  other  hand,  a  body  may  eliminate  the 
elements  of  water  or  of  hydrogen,  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance, and  thus  resolve  itself  into  two ;  for  instance,  alcohol 
C^iJgOg,  under  the  influence  of  certain  reagents,  may  lose 
Hg,  and  in  some  of  its  combinations  is  resolved  by  heat 
into  G^H^j  and  H^O,.  Many  ammoniacal  salts  which  are 
formed  by  direct  union  of  the  acid  and  ammonia,  separate 
under  the  influence  of  heat  into  water,  and  new  compounds 
called  amids,  which,  when  placed  in  contact. with  water, 
under  proper  conditions,  combine  with  that  substance,  and 
regenerate  the  original  salts. 

t>55.  The  compounds  formed  by  direct  union  may  then 
divide  in  a  manner  difierent  from  that  of  their  composition, 
and  thus  produce  two  new  compounds  unlike  the  parent 
ones,  precisely  as  in  the  reactions  of  the  first  class.  We 
hence  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
second  class  represent  only  an  intermediate  step  in  the  pro- 
cess of  equivalent  substitution ;  and  that  if  we  could  arrest 
the  latter  process,  we  should  always  find  it  to  consist  of  two 
parts,  composition  and  decomposition,  resulting  in  a  mutual 
substitution.  As  an  illustration,  may  be  cited  the  com- 
pound formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  chlorine  with 
olefiant  gas,  which  is  G^H^CI,}  but  under  certain  circum- 
stances is  decomposed  into  HCl  and  C^H,C1 ;  the  latter  is  a 
substitution  product  from  olefiant  gas,  and  we  are  here  enabled 
to  see  the  intermediate  step  in  its  formation. 

The  two  classes  into  which  we  have  for  convenience  di< 
Tided  the  phenomena  of  chemical  transformations,  are  then 
vsducible  to  one  simple  formula;  a-^-b  and  c-f-d  may  unite 

»  ■■ '  ' 
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to  form  a'\-b-\'C-{-df  and  may  afterward  be  rearranged  so  as 
to  form  d-f-c  and  O-^-d,  as  ia  the  first,  or  a-^-b  and  c-f-c^i  as  in 
the  second  case.  i 

On   ConibincUions   hy    Vohimes. 

656.  The  law  of  combination  by  volumes  has  already 
been  given  in  the  first  portion  of  this  work  (257) ;  but  we 
refer  to  it  again  to  explain  the  density  of  vapours,  and  tht 
equivalents  of  organic  substances. 

The  proportions  in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  to 
form  water  are  one  volume  of  the  former  to  two  volumes 
of  the  latter,  and  these  three  are  condensed  into  two  volumes 
of  the  vapor  of  water  at  212°  F.  As  these  proportions  have 
been  assumed  to  correspond  to  one  equivalent  uf  each,  the 
composition  of  water  is  written  HO,  having  an  equivalent 
number  of  14-8=9,  and  corresponding  to  two  volumes  of 
vapor. 

The  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  has  been  found  by  experi* 
ment  to  be  69*2,  air  being  1000,  while  oxygen  is  1105*6. 
Then 

2  Tolames  of  hydrogen  2X693 138*4 

1        "       of  oxygen 11 05-6 

yield  2  yolumcs  of  vapor  water 1244*0 

1        "       of    do.      do 622-0 

Experiment  gives  for  the  density  of  water  vapor  620*1. 

657.  Density  of  Carbon  Vapor, — In  calculating  the  atomic 
volume  of  bodies  of  the  CHrboii  series,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  fix  upon  the  density  of  carbon  vapor;  but  as  carbon  is 
not  known  in  a  gaseous  form,  we  must  deduce  its  density 
from  that  of  some  one  of  its  compounds. 

When  carbon  is  burned  in  oxygen  gas,  this  is  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  gas  without  change  of  volume.  If  we 
subtract  from  the  weight  of  the  new  compound  that  of  the 
oxygen,  we  shall  then  have  the  weight  corresponding  to  the 
caibon  vapor.     Experiment  has  given  for  the  density  of 

Carbonic  acid  gOA  (air  =  1000) 1529*0 

Deduct  that  of  oxygen 1105-6 

Gives  for  the  density  of  carbon  vapor 423*4 

If  we  suppose  the  gas  to  consist  of  two  volumes  of  carbon 
vapor  and  two  of  oxygen  condensed  one-half,  the  equivalent 
Tolunie  of  carbon  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  hydrogen,  and 
its  weight  represented  by  the  above  number.  But  if  it 
may,  with  aa  good  reasoOi  be  regarded  aa  formed  by  the  coa 
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d^Qsation  of  two  volumes  of  oxygen  and  one  of  carbon  vapor 
into  two  volumes,  the  density  of  carbon  vapor  will  be  twice 
the  number  calculated,  or  846  8. 

The  experimental  density  of  carbonic  acid  is,  however, 
not  very  exact,  and  the  density  of  carbon  vapor  may  be 
more  accurately  calculated  from  the  well-determined  density 
of  oxygen.  Carbonic  acid  consists  of  oxygen  72*73  and 
carbon  27*27  parts,  and  the  observed  density  of  oxygen  ig 
1105-6;  we  have  then  this  proportion : 

72-73: 27-27::  1105-6:  a:, 
in  which  x  =  829,  which  we  shall  adopt  as  the  most  correct 
number  for  the  density  of  carbon  vapor. 

658.  Hence,  if  we  know  the  composition  and  equivalent 
of  any  body,  we  can  calculate  its  density ;  or,  having  the 
density  and  composition  given,  can  fix  its  equivalent.  For 
example,  the  density  of  olefiunt  gas,  as  found  by  experiment, 
is  967*4.  It  couHists  of  equal  equivalents  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen, and  one  volume  of  it  contains 

2  Tolumes  of  hydrogen  — I  eq.  2X69*2 138*4 

1        "       of  cafbon  vapor  =  1  eq 829j 

Yield  1  Yolame  of  olefiant  gas 967*4 

If  now  the  equivalent  of  olefiant  gas  be  like  that  of  water 
represented  by  two  volumes,  the  formula  will  be  C,H,;  but 
most  writers  have  assumed  four  volumes  as  representing  the 
equivalent  of  organic  compounds;  while  water  is  written  HO^ 
and  corresponds  to  but  two  volumes  of  vapor.  Thus  the 
the  formula  of  olefiant  gas  is  generally  written  0^0^  =  four 
volumes  of  vapor ;  to  be  compared  with  this,  water  must  be 
H^Og.  Some  of  the  French  chemists,  choosing  to  preserve 
the  old  equivalents  of  organic  bodies,  have  doubled  in  this 
manner  that  of  water;  while  others  have  preferred  to  divide 
the  formulas  of  organic  substances,  and  reduce  all  to  the 
standard  of  two  volumes,  oxygen  being  one;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  take  the  volume  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen  as  unity. 
.We  shall  in  these  pages  regard  H„  which  is  equivalent  to 
four  volumes,  (0  being  one  volume,)  as  unity,  and  write  the 
formula  of  water  Bfi^,  with  an  equivalent  of  18. 

On  the  Law  of  the  DivvsibUity  of  Formulas. 

G59.  The  retearches  of  Grerhardt  and  Laurent  have  estfr- 
bliahed  a  very  important  law  which  prevails  in  the  grouping  of 
elements  in  compounds^  not  only  in  those  of  the  carbon  series^ 
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but  also  in  mineral  chemistry.  It  is,  that  in  all  oompoonda 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  represented  by  an  equira- 
lent  of  four  volumes  of  vapor,  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon 
and  ox^'gen  is  always  divisible  by  two,  and  that  of  the  atoma 
of  hydrogen  by  the  same  number.  If  the  oxygen  is  wholly 
or  in  part  replaced  by  sulphur  or  selenium,  the  substitution 
is  always  atom  for  atom,  so  that  the  same  divisibility  is 
maintained;  and  if  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  by  nitrogen,  phospfao* 
rus,  arsenic,  or  antimony,  or  by  any  of  the  metals,  the  sum 
of  the  number  of  the  atoms  will  always  be  a  multiple  of  two. 

(hi  Isomerim, 

660.  We  have  seen,  in  treating  of  substitution,  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  atoms  of  any  element  in  a  compound  may  be  re- 
placed by  another  element,  and  the  constitution  of  the  body 
remain  unchanged.  From  this,  and  from  other  facts,  we  con* 
elude  that  the  properties  of  compounds  depend  rather  upon  the 
peculiar  arrangement,  than  upon  the  species  of  their  consti- 
tuent atoms;  and,  moreover,  that  a  different  arrangement  of 
the  same  elements  may  form  compounds  very  different  in 
their  properties.  Such  bodies  are  frequently  met  with  among 
the  carbon  series,  and  are  denominated  isomeric  compound*^ 
(from  uo«,  equal,  and  mcros^  measure.)  We  have  an  instance 
in  the  essence  of  gpirasa  ulmaria,  and  benzoic  acid,  both  of 
which  are  represented  by  the  formula  0^411^04,  but  are  very 
distinct  in  their  characters.  The  relation  of  such  as  have 
not  only  the  same  proportional,  but  the  same  actual  com- 
position, may  be  distinguished  by  the  term  metamerism^ 
(from  meto,  by,  and  merw^  measure.) 

Another  form  of  isomerism  is  that  in  which  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  elements  being  the  same,  the  equivalent 
of  the  one  is  a  multiple  of  the  other.  Thus,  olefiaut  gas 
G4H4,  butyreno  C,U,,  naphtene  C^^H^g,  and  cetene  C„U,^ 
have  the  same  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  though 
each  has  a  density  and  equivalent  double  that  of  the  pfs- 
oeding;  such  bodies  are  said  to  be  pdymeric^  (from  polus^ 
many,  and  meros.) 

The  phenomena  which  in  mineral  chemistry  have  been 
jharacterised  under  the  names  of  dimorphism  and  allotro- 
pimn  are  instances  of  isomerism  which  is  ofteifpoly  meric,  and 
are  met  with  even  among  bodies  which  are  considered  ai 
eAema&taiy. 
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On  Chemical  Ebmologues. 

661.  The  carbo-hjdrogens  jnst  mentioned,  whose  com* 
position  is  represented  by  a  multiple  of  C^H^*  are  pojisessed 
of  similar  obemical  affinities,  and  form  with  other  substances 
dmilar  compounds.  Two  of  them,  the  first  and  last,  are  arti- 
ficially formed  from  compounds  which  have  the  formulss 
C^H,0,and  Ca^H^O,,  and  differ  from  their  respective  hydro- 
earbons  only  by  the  elements  of  water. 

These  compounds  are  twoienns  of  a  series  of  bodies  which 
are  known  as  alcohols,  from  common  alcohol,  which  was  the 
first  known  of  the  series.  The  first  one  has  the  formula 
C,H^Oa  =  C,Ha+H,0„  and  the  next  C^HgO,,  each  one  dif- 
fering  from  the  last  by  C,H,;  so  that  representing  by  n  any 
number  divitsible  by  two,  the  general  formula  of  the  series 
will  be  0,H„+H,O„  or  C.H.+,0,.  Bodies  thus  related 
are  designated  homolrM/ues ;  and  the  study  of  this  relation* 
ship,  which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Gerhardt;  is  of  the  high* 
est  importance  to  the  science. 

The  bodies  of  an  homologous  series  generally  undergo  simi- 
lar changes  by  like  reagents,  and  the  products  resulting  are 
also  homologous.  Thus,  wine  alcohol,  by  ozydizing  agencies, 
loses  Hg,  and  forms  the  body  C^H^O^;  by  further  oxydation 
it  yields  acetic  acid  C^H^O^;  and  every  alcohol  in  like  man- 
ner yields  an  acid  homologous  with  the  acetic  acid :  the  ge- 
neral formula  of  the  series  oeing  C.H.O^.  The  intermediate 
body  C.H.Og  has  not,  however,  in  all  cases  been  obtained. 

The  alcohols  also  yield  a  series  of  homologous  alkaloids, 
whose  common  formula  is  (C,H.)HgN  or  C.H^^N. 

662.  In  many  homologous  series  the  number  of  equiva^ 
Icnts  of  hydrogen  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  carbon,  and 
the  formula  must  be  written  differently.  Thus,  benzoic  acid 
C^HgO^  and  cuminic  acid  C,oH„0^  are  homologous,  and 
differ  from  each  other  by  (C,H,)a,  and  we  may  express 
them  by  the  general  formula  C,H^_„04,  the  number  of  equi- 
valents of  hydrogen  being  less  by  eight  than  that  of  carbon: 
by  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest  term  of  the  series  will 
be  that  in  which  n  —  8=2,  or  0^0^904;  for  if  «  —  8=2ero, 
the  conipouud  will  contain  no  hydrogen,  and  hence  want  the 
characteristic  properties  of  an  acid  which  belong  to  the  series. 
If,  however,  the  hydrogen  be  present  in  excess,  the  case  will 
be  different.  In  the  formula  of  the  alcohols,  if  n  =  zero,  the 
representative  of  the  type,  Is  H^O^  or  water,  which  is  thfl 
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prototype  of  the  alcohol  Berics ;  and  in  the  alkaloids  of  the 
«anie  group,  when  n=zerOj  we  have  N  H„  or  ammouia^  wliich 
is  equally  their  prototype. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  of  iflomeric  bodies 
that  there  may  be  two  or  more  series  of  homologous  bodios^ 
which  shall  be  metameric  of  one  another,  and  hence  simi- 
tarity  of  chemical  characteristics  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
homology.  In  an  homologous  series  of  chemically  allied 
compounds,  then,  while  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  always 
remain  the  same,  the  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
¥ary  by  a  simple  and  constant  ratio. 

Temperature  of  EbuUUion. 

663.  A  simple  relation  between  the  boiling  points  of 
different  members  of  an  homologous  series  has  been  pointed 
out,  which  may  often  serve  an  important  end  in  deciding  the 
equivalent  of  a  compound.  The  boiling  point  of  the  volatile 
acids  of  the  formula  G.H.O^  is  found  to  increase  about 
86''  F.  for  each  addition  of  C.H,. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 

664.  The  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  substances  is  of 
great  importance  :  for  as  we  are  unable  to  form  them  by  a 
direct  combination  of  their  elements,  a  correct  understanding 
of  their  composition,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  which 
they  undergo,  must  depend  entirely  on  the  results  of  their 
analysis.  The  equivalent  of  many  substances  is  so  large, 
that  a  change  of  one-hundredth  part  in  the  proportions,  gives 
to  the  compound  entirely  distinct  properties.  Great  refine- 
ment is  consequently  necessary  in  analysis,  to  enable  us  to 
d<^tect  the  minute  differences  in  composition ;  and  such  have 
been  the  care  and  skill  with  which  the  subject  has  been 
studied,  that  we  have  now  arrived  at  very  great  accuracy 
in  operations  of  this  kind. 

665.  In  theory,  the  process  of  organic  analysis  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  If  any  organic  substance,  as  sugsir,  for 
ezHmpTe,  is  heated  with  a  body  capable  of  yielding  oxygen, 
euch  as  the  oxyd  of  copper,  of  lead,  or  any  other  easily  re- 
ducible metal,  it  is  completdy  decomposed ;  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  take  oxygen  from  the  metallic  oxyd,  and  are  wholly 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  From  the  weight 
«f  these,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  carboii  and 
hydrogen  in  tlie  body,  and  if  it  contains  no  other  element 
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except  oxygen,  this  is  known  by  tho  loss.  But  notwith- 
Bt^iiniing  the  the»>retical  simplicity  nf  the  process,  its  accurate 
execution  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  very  many  precautions 
are  necessiiry  to  insure  accuracy.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this 
work  to  explain  ail  the  precautions  necessary  to  the  successful 
performance  of  analytical  operations,  but  merely  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  method  pursued,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  means 
employed.  For  more  particular  information,  the  student  is 
referred  to  an  excellent  roemojr  on  this  subject,  by  Liebig. 
666.  The  operation  is  performed  in  a  combustion  tube  of 
hard  glass,  from  12  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  from  j^  to  ^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  One  end  is  drawn  out  to  a  point, 
turned  aside  and  sealed.  Ozyd  of  copper,  prepared  from 
the  nitrate,  is  generally  employed  for  the  combustion. 
Jast  before  using  it,  it  is  heated  to  redness,  in  order  to  expel 
the  moisture  which  it  readily  attracts  from  the  atmosphere ; 
the  combustion  tube  is  then  about  two-thirds  filled  with  the 
hot  oxyd.     The  substance  to  be  analyzed  having  been  care- 
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Fig.  394. 

fully  dried,  five  or  six  grains  of  it  are  weighed  out  in  a  tube 
with  a  narrow  mouth,  in  order  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
moisture.  It  is  then  rapidly  mixed  in  a  warm  and  dry  por- 
celain mortar,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  oxyd  from  the 
tube,  to  which' it  is  again  transferred,  and  the  tube  is  then 
nearly  filled  up  with  pure  oxyd.  The  relative  portions  of 
the  oxyd  and  mixture  are  shown  in  fig.  394. 

667.  However  carefully  the  mixture  has  been  made,  a 
little  moisture  will  have  been  absorbed  from  the  air,  which 
must  be  removed  by  tho  following  arrangement: — ^To  the 
end  of  the  c<iuibu8tiun  tube  is  fitted,  by  means  of  a  cork,  a 
long  tube  filled  with  chlorid  of  calcium,  and  to  this  is  at^ 
tached  a  small  air-pump,  fig.  395.  The  combustion  tube  is 
covered  with  hot  sand,  and  the  air  slowly  exhausted.  After 
a  short  time,  the  stopcock  is  opened,  and  the  air  allowed  to 
CLter,  thoroughly  dried  by  its  passage  over  the  chlorid  of 
calcium.  It  is  again  exhausted,  and  this  process  repeated 
four  or  five  times,  by  which  the  mixture  is  completely  dried. 
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Fig.  395. 
668.  The  tube  is  now  ready  for  the  combustioD,  and  ii 

placed  in  the 
furnace,  figure 
896.  This  is 
coDstnicted  of 
sheet  iron,  and 
r»g-39«.  fitted   with    a 

series  of  supporters  at  short  distances  from  each  other,  to 
prevent  the  tube  from  bending  when  softened  by  heat.  The 
furnace  is  placed  on  a  flat  stone,  or  tile,  with  the  front 
slightly  inclined  downward.  The  quantity  of  water  form- 
ed in  the  process  is  estimated  by  a  light  tube,  fig.  397, 

which  is  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  chlorid  of  calcium, 
Fig.  897.  *od,  after  having  been  very 

carefully  weighed,  is  attach- 
ed by  a  well-dried  and  closely  fitting  cork,  to  the  end  of 
the  combustion  tube.  To  determine  the  carbonic  acid,  a 
pmall  five-bulbed  tube  of  peculiar  form  is  used,  calh^d  Liehig's 
potash  bulb  tube,  fig.  898.  It  is  charged  for 
this  purpose  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of 
a  specific  gravity  about  1-25,  with  which  the 
three  lower  bulbs  are  nearly  filled.  Its  weight 
is  determined  with  great  exactness,  and  it  is 
then  attached  to  the  chlorid  of  calcium  tube, 
by  a  little  tube  of  gum  elastic,  which  is  held 
fast  by  a  silken  cord.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  fig.  899.  The  tightness  of 
rig.398.      the  junction  is  ascertained  by  drawing  a  fciW 
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Fig.  899. 

bubbles  of  air  tb rough  the  eod  of  the  potash  tube,  so  that  the 
liquid  will  be  raised  a  few  iuches  above  the  level  on  the 
other  side ;  if  this  level  remains  the  same  for  some  minuteS| 
the  whole  apparatus  is  tight; 

669.  Heat  is  now  applied  by  means  of  ignited  charcoal 
placed  around  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tube,  and  when 
this  is  red-hot,  the  fire  is  gradually  extended  along  the  tube, 
by  means  of  a  movable  screen,  represented  in  the  figure. 
This  must  be  done  so  slowly  as  to  keep  a  moderate  and  uni- 
form flow  of  gas  through  the  potash  solution.  When  the 
whole  tube  is  ignited,  and  gas  no  longer  escapes,  the  closed 
end  of  the  combustion  tube  is  broken  off,  and  a  little  air 
drawn  through  the  apparatus  to  remove  all  the  remaining 
products  of  combustion.  The  tubes  are  then  detached,  and 
from  the  increase  of  weight  in  the  chiorid  of  calcium  tube, 
the  amount  of  water,  and  thence  that  of  hydrogen,  is  deduced. 
The  carbon  is  determined  from  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
potanh  bulb  tube,  by  a  simple  calculation. 

670.  Volatile  liquids  are  analyzed  by  enclosing  them 
in  a  narrow-necked  bulb  of  thin  glass.  The  weight  of  the 
empty  tube  is  first  ascertained ;  the  liquid  is  introduced, 
the  neck  sealed,  the  weight  being  again  ascertained,  and 
the  difference  gives  the  weight  of  the 
substance.  The  neck  of  the  bulb  is 
then  broken  by  a  file  mark  at  a,  ^fig. 
400,)  dropped  into  the  closed  end  of 
the  combustion  tube,  and  covered  with 
oxyd  of  copper,  which  should  nearly  fill 
the  tube.  When  this  is  heated  to  red- 
ness, a  gentle  heat 'applied  to  the  por-  ,< 
tion  of  the  combustion  tube  containing  \ 
the  volatile  fluid,  sends  it  in  vapor  over 
the  ignited  oxyd,  completely  burning  it.  *^* 
The  products  of  its  combustion  are  estimated  as  befcue. 
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671.  Frttty  bodies,  and  ofhers  which  contain  much  carbon 
and  a  small  quantity  nf  hydn»^t»rt,  urc  nion*  perfectly  burned 
by  euipl<»ying  flirouiate  of  lead  instead  of  copp<-r.  This  sub- 
Rtame  dorn  not  readily  attract  moisture  from  the  atninspbere, 
like  oxyd  of  copper,  and  iscoQ2«equiMitly  better  when  the  liy- 
drogen  ia  to  be  determined  accurat^»ly.  The  cliromate  of  lead 
18  piepared  for  use  by  heating  it  until  it  begins  to  fusc^and 
when  cool  reducing  it  to  powder. 

672.  When  nitrogen  is  a  constituent  of  organic  bodies, 
it  is  determined  by  placing  in  one  end  of  the  combustion 
tube  about  three  inches  of  carbonate  of  copper,  secured  in 
its  place  by  a  plug  of  asbestus ;  and  then  the  nitrogenous 
body  is  introduced,  mixed  with  ozyd  of  copper.  The  re- 
maining »ipace  in  the  combustion  tube  is  filled  with  turnings 
of  nictullic  copper.  The  air  is  then  withdrawn  by  an  air- 
pump,  and  a  geutle  heat  applied  to  the  carbonate  of  copper, 
which  evolves  carbonic  acid,  and  drives  out  all  remaining 
traces  of  common  air.  The  tube  is  now  heated  as  usual, 
and  the  gases  evolved  are  collected  in  a  graduated  air-jar, 
over  mercury.  When  the  combutition  is  finished,  heat  is 
again  applied  to  the  carbonate  of  copper,  and  another  portion 
of  carbonic  acid  expelled,  which  drives  out  all  the  nitrogen 
from  the  tube.  The  use  of  the  copper  turnings  is  to  decom- 
pose any  traces  of  nitric  oxyd  which  may  be  formed  in  the 
process.  The  carbtmic  acid  is  removed  from  the  air-jar  by 
a  strong  solution  of  potash,  and  pure  nitrogen  remains, 
which  is  measured  with  the  usual  precautions,  and  from  ita 
volume  the  weight  is  easily  determined. 

673.  Another  and  a  preferable  mode  of  determining  nitro* 
gen,  is  that  of  Will  and  Varrentrapp,  which  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  when  a  body  containing  nitrogen  is  heated  with  un 
exce.*«8  of  caustic  potash,  or  soda,  all  the  nitrogen  is  evolved 
in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  may  be  thus  estimated,  by  con- 
ducting it  into  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forming,  with  chlorid 
of  phitinum,  the  double  chlorid  of  platinum  and  ammonium. 

674.  Clilorine  is  determined  in  the  analysis  of  organic 
compounds,  by  passing  the  vapor  over  quicklime  heated  to 
redness  in  a  combustion  tube;  chlorid  of  calcium  is  formed, 
which  is  afterward  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  chlorine 
precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver.  From  the  weight  of  the 
chlorid  of  silver,  the  amount  of  chlorine  is  calculated. 

675.  Sulphur  is  a  rare  coustitutent  of  organic  coiupounds. 
Its  presence  is  detected  by  fusion  with  nitre  and  carbonate 
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of  soda,  or  by  digestion  with  nitric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  ia 
thus  formed,  and  is  precipitated  as  Hulpbate  nf  baryta,  from 
the  weight,  of  which  that  of  the  sulphur  is  deterniiiiod.  In 
the  analysis  with  oxyd  of  copper,  u  sinull  tube  of  peroxyl 
of  lead  is  introduced  between  the  chlorid  of  calcium  tulns 
tnd  the  potash  apparatus,  to  absorb  the  sulphurous  acid 
which  is  evolved. 

Density  of  Vapors. 

676.  The  determination  of  the  destiny  of  vapors  is  of 
great  importance ;  in  the  case  of  some  volatile  organic  com- 
pounds which  form  no  combinations  with  other  substances,  it 
is  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  their  constitution  and  equi- 
valent. Ihe  process  i:)  very  simple, and  the  method  employed 
in  the  case  of  gases  has  been  already  described,  (49.)  When 
the  substance  is  aliquid  or  solid,  it  is  introduced  into  a  narrow- 
necked  gla&s  globe,  of  the  form  represented  in  fig.  401,  the 
weight  of  which  is  carefully  ascertained.  The 
globe  is  held  by  means  of  a  handle  firmly 
attached  by  a  wire,  beneath  the  surface  of  an 
oil  or  water-bath,  and  then  heated  to  some 
degrees  above  the  boiling-point  of  the  sub- 
stance. When  this  is  all  volatilized  and  the 
globe  is  filled  wirh  the  vapor,  the  open  and 
projecting  end  of  the  globe*s  neck  is  sealed 
by  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp :  at  the  same 
time  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  noted. 
When  the  globe  is  cooled  it  is  again  weighed, 
and  the  end  of  the  neck  broken  off  beneath 
the  Burfiice  of  mercury,  which  rushes  up  and 
fills  the  empty  vessel.  The  mercury  is  then  p.  .^. 
carefully  measured.  The  capacity  of  the  ^' 
vessel  and  its  weight  being  thus  ascertained,  we  can  find 
the  weight  of  a  volume  of  vapor  at  the  observed  tempera- 
ture, and  by  an  easy  cHlculatitm  can  determine  what  would 
be  its  volume  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  (88:)  its  weight 
oonipartd  with  that  of  the  same  volume  of  air  gives  the 
specific  gravity  required. 

677.  It  is  proposed,  before  commencing  the  study  of  those 
bodies  of  the  carbon  series  which  we  have  included  under 
the  bead  of  Organic  Chemistry,  to  consider  briefly  the  prin- 
cipal products  of  the  ultimate  decomposition  of  this  class 
of  substances.     These  are  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonio 
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acid  gas.  The  latter  only  strictly  comes  within  onr  limitSi 
aud  all  of  them  have  been  described  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work ;  but  we  shall  bring  them  up  again  to  illustrate  certain 
laws  of  substitution,  which  will  help  to  explain  the  history 
of  tlio  more  complex  organic  compounds. 

We  shall  then  treat  of  starch  and  sugar,  and  some  other 
bodies  of  high  equivalents,  whose  history  is  comparatively 
simple,  and  proceed  to  the  products  of  their  decomposition 
by  fermentation  and  other  means,  among  which  are  different 
alcohols  and  acids. 

Water. 

678.  In  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  water  has  been  de- 
scribed as  having  the  formula  HO,  and  as  composed  of  two 
Tolumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  condensed  into  two 
Tolumes  of  vapor  of  water ;  we  have  already  given  the  rea- 
sons which  lead  us  to  adopt  four  volumes  as  its  equivalent^ 
and  to  write  its  formula  H,0,. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  products  of  substitution  da- 
rived  from  water.  If  the  oxygen  be  replaced  by  sulphur 
we  have  sulphuretted  hydrogen:  the  selenium  and  tellu- 
rium compounds  have  a  similar  composition.  One  or  bittk 
atoms  of  the  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal.  Hy- 
drate of  potash  KO.HO  is  water  in  which  one  equivalent 
of  H  is  replaced  by  potassium  :  it  is  (KH)Og,  aud  anhy- 
drous potash  will  be  K^O,.  The  hydrated  oxyds  result  from 
the  replacement  of  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  by  a  metal, 
while  in  the  anhydrous  oxyds  both  are  thus  replaced. 
Water  thus  resembles  a  bibasio  acid,  and  the  hydrated 
oxyds  may  be  compared  to  acid  salts,  while  the  anhydrous 
oxyds  are  like  neutral  salts. 

679.  The  so-called  snboxyds  are  illustrations  of  the 
change  of  equivalent  upon  which  we  have  insisted.  The 
red  oxyd  of  copper  is  Cu^O,  or.  rather  CuiO^  but  copper 
here  uuites  in  twice  its  ordinary  equivalent  weight,  and  in 
this  form,  which  we  may  designate  as  aipromm^  with  the 
symbol  cu,  is  strictly  equivalent  to  H  and  to  Cu,  so  that  the 
red  oxyd  is  cu,0,.  The  pemxyds,  like  those  of  hydrogen 
or  barium,  may  be  either  oxyds  which  have  combined  with 
an  additional  amount  of  oxygen,  aud  thus  increased  their 
equivalent  weight,  being  H^O^  and  Ba^Oi,  or  they  may  be 
regarded  as  sustaining  to  the  ordinary  oxyds  the  same  re> 
Ution  that  the  black  oxyd  of  copper  does  to  the  red  ozjrd| 
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being  cnmpminils  in  which  barium  and  hydrogen  unite  in 
one-half  their  ordinary  equivalent :  thus,  (Ba(),Og,  &c.  The 
lame  views  apply  to  the  persulphuret  of  hydrogen  and 
other  peraulphurets.  From  the  volumes  of  the  correspond- 
ing bodies  of  the  carbon  series^  the  first  view  is  probably  the 
true  one. 

680.  We  have  shown  that  in  the  group  H,,  chlorine  may 
leplace  H  to  form  chlorohydrio  acid,  and  we  may  here  refer 
to  an  example  in  which  an  atom  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  a  metal.  It  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  hypo-phosphorous 
acid  upon  a  salt  of  copper,  and  is  a  yellow  powder  contain- 
ing Cu,H,  which  corresponds  to  «aH.  Chlorohydrio  acid 
dissolves  it  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  chlorid  of  cuprosum,  cuH-|-HCl=cuCl-{-HH, 
the  hydrogen  of  both  being  evolved. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  there  are  examples  of 
bodies  in  which  all  of  the  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  either 
by  chlorine  or  by  a  metal,  and  water  is  such  a  body;  hydrated 
hypochlorous  acid  CIO, HO  is  (ClH)Og,  or  water  in  which 
Gi  replaces  H :  the  second  equivalent  of  hydrogen  may  be 
replaced  by  a  metal  to  form  a  hypochlorite,  as  in  ClO.KOi 
which  is  (CIK)O,.  But  this  second  equivalent  may  also  be 
replaced  by  chlorine,  and  we  have  the  so-called  anhydrous 
hypochlorous  acid,  which  is  Cl^Og,  or  water  in  which  chlo- 
rine has  been  substituted  for  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen. 

Ammonia. 

6B1.  Ammonia  is  composed  of  six  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  two  of  nitrogen  (0  being  represented  by  one  volume,) 
oondeiised  to  one-half,  or  to  four  volumes :  its  formula  is 
then  NH,.  Its  properties  have  already  been  described,  and 
we  have  only  to  notice  some  of  its  derivatives.  Like  water, 
the  whole  of  its  hydrogen  may  bo  replaced  either  by  chlo- 
rine or  by  a  metal.  The  direct  action  of  chlorine  decom- 
poses it ;  the  hydrogen  forms  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
nitrogen  is  set  free  in  the  form  of  gas ;  but  with  a  solution 
of  a  salt  of  ammonia,  like  the  muriate  or  sal-ammonia,  the 
action  is  different ;  the  chlorine  is  slowly  absorbed  and  a 
heavy  yellow  oil  separates,  which  is  a  most  dangerous  com- 
pound, exploding  with  great  violence  by  a  gentle  heat,  by 
the  contact  of  phosphor  is,  fat  oils,  and  many  other  sub- 
Btanoes.  It  is  composed  of  NC1„  and  by  the  explosion  is 
rasolved  into  these  elements.    The  name  of  chlorid  a/nUgo^ 
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gm  has  been  given  to  it,  but  it  is  ammonia  in  whicb  tbe 
bydrncren  bas  been  replaced  by  cbloriiie,  and  may  be  called 
trirhloru-  ammonia.  The  actirm  of  iodine  upon  ammonia  is 
more  moderate  tbm  tb^t  of  chlorine :  if  it  is  triturated  with 
a  sr>lution  of  ammonia  or  mixed  in  an  alcoholic  solution,  a 
black  powder  is  obtained  which  explodes  when  dry  by  the 
slightest  friction,  but  less  violently  than  the  chlorid.  Ita 
composition  is  NI,H,  and  it  is  therefore  blniodic  ammonia. 
The  chlorine  compound  is  indifferent  to  acids,  but  the 
iodic  species  still  exhibits  feebly  basic  properties:  h  is 
dissolved  by  dilute  acids  and  precipitated  again  by  a  aoln* 
tion  of  potash. 

682.  Whc*n  pota^isium  is  heated  in  ammoniacal  gas,  one 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  displaced,  and  an  olive-green  com- 
pound is  obtained,  which  is  N(H,K),  and  is  decomposed  bj 
water  into  hydrate  of  potash  and  ammonia  N(H2K)-|-H,0j| 
BB^HK)0,-f~^^8'  When  ammonia  ia  passed  nver  heated 
oxyd  of  copper,  water  is  formed,  and  a  compound  which  con- 
tains CU|,N.  It  corresponds  to  tbe  red  oxyd  of  copper,  or  oxyd 
of  cuprosum  cUgO^  and  is  Ncu,,  or  ammonia  in  which  all  the 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  cuprosum.  It  is  formed  at 
a  temperature  of  480°  F.,  and  is  decomposed  iuto  its  ele- 
ments with  evolution  of  light  at  540°  F. 

683.  The  salts  of  ammonia  next  claim  our  notice.  Their 
characters  and  preparation,  and  the  theory  of  ammonium 
have  already  bt*en  described,  (518.)  The  mode  of  their 
formation  is  differi'ut  from  that  of  ordinary  salts  of  metals: 
the^e,  we  have  shown,  whether  the  metals  or  their  oxyds 
are  employed,  are  produced  by  an  equivalent  substitution 
Hiith  the  dliiiiiuation  of  hydrogen  or  water,  while  ammonia 
and  the  acids  unite  directly  to  form  salts,  without  the  pro- 
duetitm  of  any  second  body.  Thus  amiuouia  and  chio- 
rohydiic  acid  NHg-j-HCl  yield  sal-ammoniac  NH^Ci; 
and  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  bibasic  and  must  be  written 
2S03.H,0,=S.H,08,  fixes  directly  SNH,  to  form  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  But  these  salts,  notwithstanding  their  differ- 
ent mode  of  formation,  are  closely  analogous  to  the  salt* 
of  pot<issium  and  even  isomorphous  with  them ;  and  while 
chlo.id  of  potassium  is  KCl,  the  Nli^  in  sal-animoniac  it 
perfectly  similar  in  its  reiatioiis  to  K;  and  hence  ^al-ammo- 
niac  IS  often  regarded,  not  as  the  hydn  chlorate  of  ammonia 
^llg.IJOl,  but  as  the  chlorid  of  a  quasi-metai^  ammouium, 
which  unites  with  CI  like  potassium^  and,  like  this  metal; 
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inny  even  form  an  aTnalcrara  with  incrcury ;  for  (NH JUg 
evidently  corre.^ponds  to  KHg,  aud  ZnHg.  Ammonium, Nil 4, 
is  thpn  a  group  which,  although  it  canmtt  ha  isolated,  tuny 
replace  hydrogen,  and  is  equivalent  to  it.  The  neutral 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  Sj(NH^)j,0,,  as  sulphate  of  potash  is 
S^(Kj)0^,  and  the  acid  sulphate  Sg( H.N HJOg, corresponding 
to  S,(HK)Og.  The  group  NH^  may  be  represented  by  the 
fiymbol  Am. 

684.  The  compound  corresponding  to  a  metallic  oxyd  in 
which  NH^  replaces  H,  like  (KH)Os,  probably  exists  in  the 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia:  it  will  be  (NH^.  H)03  or 
(AmHJOg;  but  the  ammonia  is  readily  evolved  by  heat,  the 
compound  being  like  some  salts  of  ammonia,  very  unstable. 
We  sball  see  hereafter  that  there  are  homologues  of  ammo- 
nia which  form  more  fixed  combinations.  A  compound  of 
(NH^),Og,  or  AnigOj,,  corresponding  to  an  anhydrous  oxyd, 
is  also  possible;  like  oxyd  of  zinc,  (Zn^^O,,)  it  would  evolve 
an  equivalent  of  water  in  conibitiing  with  an  acid. 

685.  In  the  same  way  that  ammonia  combines  directly 
with  acids  it  may  unite  with  metallic  salts ;  for  example, 
with  chlorid  of  copper  CuCl+NH3=(NH3Cu)Cl,  and 
with  sulphate  of  silver  S^Agfi^+2:!i]I^=B^(NR^Ag)fi^i 
in  these  compounds  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  the 
ammonia  is  replaced  by  copper  and  silver,  and  the  groups 
may  be  designated  cuprammonium  and  argtntammoiiium. 
The  white  precipitate  of  mercury  ob^iined  by  ailding  am- 
monia to  a  solution  of  ciilorid  of  nuTcury  i^'a  bo<iy  of  this 
cla^s,  and  \a  represent*  d  by  (NH,Ug,)CI :  when  this  is 
b<iiled  in  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  an  ither  compound  is 
obtained,  which  is  (NH3H^)Cl.  Hire  one  and  two  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  mercury. 

With  the  chlorid  of  platinum  a  similar  clil'»rid  is  obtain 
ed,  which  is  known  as  the  yrten  salt  of  Muijuus,  and  is 
(NH3Pt)Cl.  But  the  group  NH^  may  replace  an  equivalent 
of  H  in  the  last,  and  we  have  a  salt  described  by  Gros  and 
llciset,  which  is  N(AmHj,Pt)Cl  or  (N,HePt)Cl.  Still  another 
one  has  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  CI,  and  is 
(MjH^ClPtjCl.  All  of  these  correspond  to  chl)iiiJ  of  ammo- 
nium, and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  their  atoms 
is  always  divisible  by  two.  They  combine  with  the  oxygen 
acids  like  ammonia,  and  their  nulphutes,  when  deci  i.iposed  !>} 
baryta,  give  the  hydratcd  oxyd;^  correspuudiug  to  (KiijO^i 
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and,  like  it,  caustio  and  alkaline.     Cobalt  and  some  otber 
metals  yield"  analogoas  compounds. 

686.  The  decomposition  of  ammoniacal  salts  to  form  water 
and  am  ids  has  already  been  alluded  to,  (654.)  An  ammo> 
niacal  salt  eliminates  one  equivalent  of  water  for  each  equi> 
Talent  of  ammonia  which  it  contains,  and  the  salt,  if  neutral, 
yields  a  neutral  amid ;  but  if  the  salt  is  acid,  that  is,  if  a 
Dibasic  acid  has  combined  with  one  equivalent  of  ammonia, 
and  has  still  an  atom  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  a  metal, 
this  is  preserved  in  the  amid,  which  is  then  a  monobasic  acid. 
These  compounds  are  often  directly  formed  by  the  action  of 
heat  upon  the  several  salts,  and  sometimes  by  dfstilling 
them  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  whicb  combines  with 
the  water.  Amids  may  Sf>metimes  lose  the  elements  of 
another  equivalent  of  water,  and  form  a  class  of  bodies 
known  as  anhydrid  amidSf  or  nitrj/U.  Acetate  of  ammonia 
O^H^O^+N  Hj^C^HyNO^— H,Oa = C^H^NO,,  or  acetamid, 
from  which  if  H^O,  be  again  abstracted,  there  remains 
acetwiitryl  C4H,N. 

687.  Nitrous  ozyd,  which  is  NO,  or  rather  N^O,,  is  formed 
from  nitrate  of  ammonia  NHOg.NH,,  by  the  abstraction  of 
2{J,0„  and  is  a  true  nitryl.  Like  all  the  other  bodies  of  this 
class,  it  can  reassume  the  elements  of  water  and  regenerate 
the  acid  and  ammonia ;  when  passed  over  heated  hydrate  of 
potash,  a  nitrate  is  formed,  ammonia  escaping. 

Phosphoric  acid  forms  not  less  than  three  anhydrid  amids, 
corresponding  to  different  salts  of  the  different  modifications 
of  the  acid.  They  are  all  white  insoluble  powders,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  strong  acids  or  alkalies,  yield  phos* 
phorio  acid  and  ammonia.  The  one  corresponding  to  nitrons 
oxyd  is  (PN)0,=P03.NH^0— 2H,0,. 

The  points  of  interest  with  regard  to  the  amids  of  the 
organic  acids  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  places.  • 

Carbonic  Acid,  • 

688.  This  compound  has  already  been  described,  but  we 
again  refer  to  it  to  speak  of  its  equivalent,  which,  to  oorre* 
Bpond  to  those  adopted  for  organic  substances,  must  bo  writ- 
ten C9O4  in  its  anhydrous  state.  The  gas  fixes  ILO,  when 
it  takes  the  acid  form ;  and  carbonic  acid,  such  as  it  exists 
in  solution,  is  consequently  C.H.Og,  in  which  one  or  both 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  form- 
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mg  neutral  and  acid  carbonates,  or  bicarbonatea,  as  they  ars 
often  called. 

Carbonic  acid  is  very  readily  separated  from  its  aqueous 
solution,  or  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  in 
which  it  differs  from  more  fixed  bibasic  acids,  which  some* 
times  re<iuire  a  high  temperature  to  effect  such  a  division. 

689.  Carbonic  oxyd,  which  we  write  0,0,,  is  interesting 
from  its  action  with  chlorine  in  the  formation  of  pho^geM 
ga$.  It  directly  fixes  2C1  to  form  C,CLOg,  which  evidently 
corresponds  to  un  hydrogen  compound  0,H,O.  This  group, 
of  which  p^>s^en€  is  the  chlorinized  species,  is  the  prototype 
of  an  important  ckss  of  organic  compounds,  the  aldehydes 
C.H.O, 

SUGAR,  STARCH,  AND  ALLIED  SUBSTANCES. 

690.  Under  this  head  is  included  a  class  of  substances  of 
vegetable  origin,  which  agree  in  ooutaining  carbon  with  oxy* 
gen  and  hydrogen  in  the  propertions  which  form  water. 
When  soluble,  they  are  insipid,  or  have  a  sweet  taste,  and 
are  generally  nutritious.  They  are  not  volatile,  and  are 
readily  decomposed  by  heat  and  many  other  agents. 

691.  Sugars, — ^These  bodies  are  soluble  in  water,  have  a 
sweet  taste,  and  most  of  them  by  the  process  of  fermentation 
yield  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

Cane  Suyar^  G^^^, — This  occurs  in  the  juices  of 
many  plants,  as  the  sugar-cane,  maple,  beet-root,  and  Indian 
corn.  It  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  juice  to  a  syrup, 
when  the  sugar  crystallizes  in  grains  of  a  brownish  color, 
and  is  rendered  pure  and  white  by  redissolving  it,  and  filter- 
ing the  solution  through  animal  charcoal,  (837.)  By  the 
slow  evaporation  of  a  concentrated  solution,  it  is  obtained 
in  fine  transparent  crystals,  which  are  derived  from  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism ;  in  this  state  it  constitutes  rock-candy.  It 
fuses  at  356^,  and  forms^  on  cooling,  a  vitreous  mass  well 
known  as  barley  sugar:  this  gradually  becomes  opaque  and 
changes  into  a  mass  of  small  crystals  of  ordinary  sugar. 
Sugar  is  siiluble  iu  abdut  one-third  its  weight  of  water,  form* 
ing  a  thick  syrup.     It  is  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol. 

692.  Grape  Sugar;  C/acosc,  C^H^O^  + 2H,0a.— Thia 
sugar  is  found  in  the  grape  and  many  other  fruits,  and  in 
huney.  It  is  formed  when  cane  sugar  or  starch  is  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  a  prwluct  in  many  other  trans- 
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formations.  The  urine  in  the  disease  called  diabetes  meUitw 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  grape  sugar,  which  is  formed 
from  the  starch  and  similar  substances  taken  as  food. 

Grope  sugar  is  generally  obtained  as  a  white  grannlar 
mass,  which  requires  one  and  a  half  parts  of  cold  wat«r  fo 
dissolve  it :  it  is  less  sweet  to  the  taste  than  cane  sugar,  and 
about  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  are  required  U\  give  ao 
equal  sweetness  to  the  same  volume  of  water.  When  heated 
to  212*^,  the  two  equivalents  of  water  are  expelled.  With 
sulphuric  acid,  grape  sugar  forms  a  coupled  acid,  the  sul- 

ghosaccharic.  It  forms  with  chlorid  nf  sodium,  a  crjatal- 
ne  compound,  which  is  C„H„O^.NaCl.HgO,.  The  water 
is  lost  by  heat.  If  a  soluti(m  of  grape  sugar  is  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  potash,  and  then  with  a  little  sulphate  of  copper, 
the  liquid  becomes  dark,  and  soon  deposirs  suboxy*!  of  copper 
in  the  form  of  a  red  powder ;  cane  sugar  yields  no  precipi- 
tate until  the  solution  is  boiled.  This  t^cst  enaM  s  us  to  detect 
the  jijiijiy  part  of  grape  sugar  in  a  liquid.  IJonftf  is  a  mix- 
ture of  crystallizable  grap&  sugar,  with  an  uncry stall izable 
syrup  identical  with  it  in  composititm. 

693.  Sugar  of  Milk;  i/acfr>8e,  C„H^0„+2Hp,.— This 
is  found  only  in  the  whey  of  milk,  and  1:$  obtiiued  by  evapo- 
rating it,  and  purifying  the  product  by  crystallization. 
'Lactose  forms  semi-transparent  prismn,  soluble  in  six  parts 
of  cold  water,  and  two  and  a  half  of  boiling  water;  it  is 
much  less  sweet  than  cane  or  grape  sugar.  ]iy  a  heat  of 
212^  its  water  is  expelled ;  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  it  combines  with  the  elciUL^ntN  of  two  equivalents  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  grape  sugar. 

Mannitey  C^lIj^O^j,. — ^Tbis  substance  is  not  properly  a 
sugar,  as  it  does  not  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the 
proportions  to  form  water,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  fermenta- 
tion. It  exists  in  the  juice  of  celery  and  many  sea-weeds, 
and  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  manna  of  the  shops, 
which  is  the  concreted  juice  of  a  species  of  a^h-tree.  When 
this  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  mannite  is  deposited  on 
cooling  in  deli&ite  silky  crystals,  which  are  sweet,  and  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcuhul. 

Mannite  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  and  water  precipitates  from  the  mixture  a 
white  mutter,  insoluble  in  water,  vvhieh  may  be  cry-*tiilli&ed 
by  dissolving  in  hot  alcohol.  It  is  finned  by  the  tixatiiu  of 
the  elements  of  nitric  acid  and  the  elimination  of  those  ot 
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water,  and  is  represented  bj  CjaH^NjOa^.  We  may  repre* 
sent  NO4  as  replacing  hydrogen,  and  designate  it  by  X 
The  new  compound,  which  is  called  nitro-mannite,  will  be 
then  C„H,(NOJ,Oj,  ==  C.^H^XgO^.  This  mode  of  notation 
is  con^i^enient,  but,  agreeably  to  the  views  laid  down  in  the 
introduction,  we  must  suppose  successive  substitutions,  in 
the  first  of  which  C„H^^O„ — TIOj  replaces  H  in  nitric  acid 
NHOa,  yielding  N(CiaH„OJO,  and  H,0,;  this  product 
then  reacts  with  a  new  equivalent  of  nitric  acid,  and  so  on. 
From  the  large  portion  of  oxygen  which  it  contains,  nitro* 
mannite  is  very  combustible,  and  it  explodes  spontaneously 
when  struck  with  a  hammer. 

Products  o/ihe  Decomposition  o/the  Sugars, 

694.  7%e  Vinotts  Fermentation. — When  the  juice  of  grapes 
or  other  fruits  containing  sugar  is  exposed  to  the  air,  a  pecu- 
liar decomposition  ensues,  in  which  the  sugar  is  resolved 
into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol.  A*  solution  of  pure 
sugar  is  not  changed  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  but  if  there  is 
added  to  it  a  little  yeast,  or  the  juice  of  any  fruit  in  the  state 
of  fermentation,  decomposition  takes  place,  and  carbonic  acid 
and  alcohol  are  formed.  Many  substances  besides  yeast  will 
effect  this  change,  as  blood,  albumen,  or  flour  paste  in  a  state 
of  decomposition.  It  appears  that  the  influence  of  a  fer- 
ment depends  on  the  coudition  rather  than  od  the  kind  of 
matter.  Auy  nitrogenized  substance  capable  of  undergoing 
putrefaction  produces  the  same  effect,  and  we  are  to  attribute 
this  change  in  the  juice  of  fruits,  to  a  small  portion  of  albu- 
minous matter  present.  The  mode  in  which  these  substances 
act  is  not  understood,  but  it  is  supposed  that  when  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  they  are  able  to  induce  a  similar  statQ  in 
other  substances  with  which  they  are  in  contact ;  the  equi- 
librium of  the  atoms  in  the  compound  is  thus  disturbed,  and 
the  elements  arrange  themselves  in  new  forms. 
It  is  interesting  to  know,  that  the  fermentation 
of  sngar  takes  place  only  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  ferment.  This  is  readily  shown,  as  in 
figure  402,  by  placing  a  solution  of  sugar  in  the 
bottle  A,  and  some  beer  yeast  in  the  tube 
ab,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  covered  with 
porous  paper.  The  sugar  solution  passes 
through  the  paper  into  the  tube,  where  an 
active  fermentation  is  set  up  with  an  abundant     ;ig.  402. 
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evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  Meanwhile  no  change  oocnnia 
the  solution  in  the  bottle,  which  maj  be  preserved  unaltered 
for  aoj  length  of  time. 

696.  The  act  of  fermentation  is  always  accompanied  bj 
the  appearance  of  a  peculiar  microscopic  vegetation,  which 
is  formed  when  solutions  containing  albuminous  matters 
are  abandoned  to  putrefaction.  The  solution  becomes  tur- 
bid, and  a  graj  deposit  is  gradually  formed  in  it,  consisting 
of  ovoidal  bodies  variously  grouped,  whose  development  has 
been  carefully  studied  under  the  microscope.  Figures  403 
to  407  show  the  various  stages  of  this  fungus  growth.    The 
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original  globule  (1)  A,  fig.  403,  in  about  six  hours  produces 
another,  (2,)  fig.  404,  B,  like  itself;  the  two  again  each 
germinate  a  third,  as  seen  at  3,  C  and  D,  fig.  405 ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  germination  proceeds,  as  in  E,  (4,)  fig.  406, 
until,  in  about  three  days,  thirty  globules  are  formed  about 
the  original  ce|l.  The  development  then  ceases.  The  se- 
veral globules  are  coherent,  but  appear  to  be  distinct  and 
complete  in  themselves. 

696.  The  conversion  of  grape  sugar  into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid  is  very  simple:  cue  equivalent  of  dry  grape  sugar 
C^Hg^O^  divides  so  as  to  form  four  equivalents  of  alcohol 
and  four  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

4  equiTolenta  of  alcohol  4XC«H,0. »  C^H^O, 

4         **         of  carbonic  acid  gas  4  X  C.O^  =.  C^^ Oj,  • 

1         "         of  grape  sugar »  O^H^Om 

Grape  sugar  is  the  only  kind  which  is  capable  of  this  fer- 
mentation; and,  although  the  others  readily  yield  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  it  is  found  that  the  first  effect,  of  the  fer- 
ment is  to  transform  them  into  grape  bugar,  by  the  assimiii^ 
tiou  of  the  elements  of  water. 

697.  Weak  alcoholic  liquors  often  become  acid  when 
exposed  to  tbe  air,  ftom  oxydation  of  the  alcohol  and  the 
formation  of  acetic  add ;  but  this  acid  is  sometimes  directly 
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formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sngar,  fndepcndent  of 
ihe  action  of  the  air,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  souring  of  sueh 
wines  as  contain  considerable  sugar,  hat  are  very  weak  in 
alcohol.  If  a  solution  of  sugar  is  mixed  with  cheese  curd 
and  exposed  for  some  weeks  to  a  temperature  of  about  68^  F.| 
the  air  being  excluded,  it  becomes  acid,  and  a  portion  of  the 
sugar  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  G^H^O^.  An  equivalent 
of  grape  sugar  contains  the  elements  of  six  equivalents 
of  this  acid.  The  presence  of  cheese  curd  under  condi- 
tions modified  by  temperature  and  the  presence  of  earthy 
bases,  causes  other  fermentations  and  different  results.  At 
a  temperature  of  from  95^  to  104^  F.  the  products  are 
lactic  acid  C^fitfi^^,  and  a  viscous  substance  analogous 
in  composition  to  sugar.  Such  a  decomposition  takes  plact 
in  the  juices  of  beets  and  carrots  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
has  been  called  the  vitcotu  fermentation,  Mannite  some- 
times appears  as  a  secondary  product.  If  carbonate  of  lime 
is  added  to  saturate  the  lactic  acid  as  soon  as  formed,  the 
decomposition  proceeds  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  the 
lactate  of  lime  is  almost  the  only  product.  An  equivalent 
of  grape  sugar  Cs^H^O^  breaks  up  into  two  equivalents  of 
lactic  acid  C  JI„0^. 

698.  The  action  of  the  curd  of  milk  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  decomposition  gives  rise  to  the  vinous  fermentation : 
milk  at  the  ordinary  temperature  becomes  sour  from  the 
conversion  of  its  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  but  when  kept  at 
about  100^  the  grape  sugar  at  first  formed  is  converted  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  this  way  the  Tartars  pre- 
pare a  spirit  from  mare's  milk;  an  elevated  temperature 
promotes  the  decomposition  of  the  curd  and  enables  it  to 
effect  this  transformation. 

699.  Lact^^  Acid,  C^H^^O^. — ^This  acid  may  be  obtained 
from  sour  milk,  but  is  more  easily  prepared  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  sugar  with  caseine.  Fourteen  parts  of  cane  sugar  are 
dissolved  in  sixty  of  water ;  to  the  solution  is  then  added 
four  parts  of  the  curd  from  milk,  and  five  parts  of  chalk  td 
neutralize  the  acid  as  it  is  formed.  This  mixture  is  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  80^  to  95^  F.  for  eight  or  ten  days,  or 
until  it  becomes  a  crystalline  paste  of  lactate  of  lime.  This 
iS  pressed  in  a  cloth,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  filtered ; 
the  solution  is  then  concentrated  by  evaporation.  On  cool- 
ing, it  deposits  the  salt  in  crystals,  which  may  be  purified 
hj  reorystaUisation.     The  lactate  of  lime  may  be  uitsom* 
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posed  by  the  careful  addition  of  oxalic  acid,  wbicb  precipi> 
tates  the  lime,  and  the  solution  of  lactic  acid  thus  obtained 
18  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  purified  by  solution  in 
ether.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*215,  and 
is  strongly  acid  to  the  taste. 

700.  When  lactic  acid  is  heated  to  482^,  a  white  crystal- 
line substance  sublimes,  which  is  called  lactide:  it  is  derived 
from  the  acid  by  the  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  two  equi- 
valents of  water,  and  has  the  formula  C^HgO..  It  b  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  scarcely  soluble  in  water :  by  long  continued 
boiling  with  it,  however,  it  is  converted  into  lactic  acid. 
This  acid  is  bibasic,  and  its  salts  are  generally  soluble  and 
orystailisable.  The  lactate  of  lime  CigH,oCa,0„  crystaliiiea 
in  fine  prisms,  with  six  equivalents  of  water.  The  lactate 
of  zinc  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  hot  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  lactate  of  lime  by  chlorid  oi  zinc :  the  salt  crystallises 
in  cooling  in  beautiful  colorless  prisms.  The  lactate  of  iron 
C^HjoFcgOij,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  may  be 
prepared  dj  a  similar  process :  it  is  employed  in  medicine. 
A  double  lactate  of  lime  and  potash,  and  acid  lactates  of  lime 
and  baryta  have  been  obtained;  the  latter  is C„(H^jBa)0,^ 
If  the  crystalline  paste  of  caseine  and  lactate  of  lime  is  kept 
for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of  about  95^,  the  salt  gradually 
redissolves,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases  escape,  and 
when,  after  a  few  weeks,  this  new  fermentation  has  sub- 
sided, there  remains  only  a  solution  of  the  lime  salt  of  a 
new  acid,  hutt/ric  acid,  CgHgO^.  In  this  huti^ric  fermentation^ 
the  lactic  acid  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen 
and  the  new  acid,  C,gHjgO,g  =  2CgO^  +  2Hg+CgHgO^. 

701.  Under  certain  circumstances  not  well  understood, 
there  appears  as  an  accessory  product  to  the  vinous  ferment- 
ation, an  oily  liquid,  which  is  homologous  with  alcohol  and 
has  been  named  amyloL  It  is  represented  by  C^oH^gOg,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  formed  from  sugar  by  a  process  which 
may  be  called  the  amylic  fennentation,  in  which,  as  in  the 
butyric,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  will  be  disengaged. 

The  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  with  cane  or  grape  sugar 
yields  saccharic  acid  C^Hj^O^g,  which  is  bib&jic :  strong 
nitric  acid  converts  sugar  into  oxalic  acid,  and  chromic  acid 
into  formic  acid.  All  ofthese  derivatives  will  be  described  in 
their  proper  places. 

702.  When  sugar  is  added  to  a  •x>ncentrated  solution  of 
three  times  its  weight  of  hydrate  of  potaBh,  and  heated|  the 
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Biixtnre  becomes  brown,  and  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.  When 
the  action  ceusi^s  and  the  mass  is  cooled,  diHsolved  in  water^ 
and  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  formic  and 
acetic  acids,  with  a  new  ucid,  the  metacelonic,  which  ia 
obtained  as  a  volatile  liquid,  with  a  pungent  acid  odor.  It 
is  monobasic,  and  has  the  formula  CgHgO^. 

A  mixture  of  sugar  and  quicklime,  when  distilled,  afibrdi 
acetone  and  an  oiij  liquid,  called  mt^tacetone  which  yields 
metacetonic  acid  when  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  bichromate 
of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  Mannite,  starch,  and  gum 
afford  the  same  results  with  hydrate  of  potash  and  lime. 

703.  (xwm,  Ca^Hj^Ojo.— This  substance  is  best  known  in 
^971  arable :  the  gums*  which  exude  from  the  cherry  and 
plum,  the  mucilage  of  flaxseed,  and  of  many  other  plants, 
are  identical  with  it.  Gum  is  soluble  in  water,  and  form§  a 
viscid  solution,  from  which  alcohol  precipitates  it  unchanged. 

When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  grape  sugar.  With  nitric  ucid,  gum  and  lactose  yield 
the  mucic  acid,  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other 
bodies  of  this  class.  The  mucic  acid  is  a  white  crystalline 
powtier,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water :  it  is  bibasic, 
and  is  represented  by  the  formula  C^gH^oO^,.  It  is  conse- 
quently metameric  with  the  saccharic  acid,  although  quite 
difl'ei-eut  in  its  properties. 

704.  The  pectic  acid,  which  is  extracted  from  many 
fruits,  appears  to  be  nothing  htif  a  ni<)dified  form  of  gum, 
and  yields  grape  sugar  with  dilute  acids.  It  combines  with 
lime  and  some  other  bases  to  form  compounds,  which  have 
been  described  as  pectates.  Both  gum  and  sugar  have  also 
the  property  of  exchanging  one  or  two  equivalents  of  hy- 
drogen for  lead,  barium,  or  calcium,  to  form  similar  com- 
binations. 

706.  Starch,  C^Hj^O^. — This  substance  exists  in  a  great 
variety  of  vegetables,  it  is  found  in  all  the  cereal  grains, 
iu  the  roots  and  tubers  of  many  plants,  as  the  potato,  and 
in  the  bark  and  pith  of  various  trees.  It  is  obtained  by 
brui.sing  wheat  and  washing  it  iu  cold  water,  which  h<dds  tho 
starch  in  suspension,  and  deposits  it  on  standing.  Potatoes 
furni^h  a  large  portion  of  starch  by  a  similar  process  The 
subaiaiici'S  known  as  arroW'ruot,  salep,  fut/o,  and  tapioca, 
are  varittics  of  starch,  obtained  from  different  plants,  and 
sometimes  altered  by  the  heat  employed  iu  drying. 

When  examined  by  the  naked  eye  it  is  a  white  shiiaDg 
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%S^  -^  powder,  but  noder  the  nJeit^ 

)  «wit)  Bcope  is  seen  to  oonsist  of  irregn 

lar  graiDB,  which  have  a  roouded 
outline,  and  are  conipueed  of 
coDoentrio  lajrers,  covered  with 
1^  an   external    membrane.     The 
'^  diameter  of  the  grains  of  potato 
staroh  is  about  ^^d  of  an  inch. 
Starch   is  instiluble  in   oold 
water,   but  if  the  mixture  is 
_     _  heated,  the  globules  swell,  burst 

y.    ^Qg^  their  envelopes,   and    form    a 

transparent  jellj,  which  is  chm- 
racterized  by  producing  a  deep  blue  color  with  a  solution 
of  iodine. 

When  the  solution  of  starch  is  mixed  with  a  little  acid,  or 
an  infusion  of  malt,  and  gently  heated,  it  becomes  very  fluid, 
and  is  changed  into  dextrine,*  This  has  the  same  com- 
position as  starch,  but  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is 
not  colored  blue  by  iodine.  If  starch  is  heated  to  300°  or 
400°,  it  is  rendered  soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  all  the 
properties  of  dextrine.  In  this  state  it  is  used  in  the  arts  as 
a  substitute  for  gum,  under  the  names  of  British  gum  and 
leiocome.  When  dextrine  is  boiled  for  some  time  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  grape  sugar.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that  grape  sugar  is  formed  in  this  way 
from  starch ;  but  its  formation  is  always  preceded  by  that 
of  dextrine.  One  part  of  starch  may  be  dissolved  in  font 
parts  of  water,  with  about  one-twentieth  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  mixture  boiled  for  thirty-six  or  forty  hours.  The 
liquid  is  then  mixed  with  chalk  to  separate  the  acid,  and  by 
evaporation  and  cooling  affords  pure  grape  sugar.  Oxalic 
acid  may  be  substituted  for  the  sulphuric,  with  the  same 
result.  Starch  sugar  is  extensively  manufactured  in  Europe, 
and  is  often  used  to  adulterate  caue  sugar.  In  this  procejsa 
the  starch  combines  with  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  of 
water,  C^HjoOjo-|-*2HgOj,  =  C„Hj„0<„:  the  acid  is  obtained 
at  the  end  of  the  process  quite  unaltered,  and  one  part  of 
acid  will  saccharify  one  hundred  of  starch  by  long  continued 
boiling.     Starch  or  dextrine  unites  with  sulphuric  acid  to 

*  So  named,  beoanse  when  a  beam  of  polarized  light  is  paceed  through 
ib^  tolation,  it  causes  the  plane  of  poUrizatlon  to  deviate  to  the  right 
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fbnn  a  coupled  acid;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  first 
formed  and  then  destroyed  by  boiling :  at  the  moment  of 
decomposition,  the  liberated  dextrine  takes  up  the  elements 
of  water  necessary  for  the  formation  of  sugar.  A  small 
portion  of  the  coupled  acid  is  always  found  in  the  solution. 

706.  The  action  of  an  infusion  of  malt  upon  sugar  is 
peculiar:  this  substance  is  prepared  from  barley,  by 
moistening  the  grain  with  water,  and  exposing  it  to  a  gentle 
heat  till  germination  takes  place,  when  it  is  dried  in  an  OTen 
at  such  a  temperature' as  to  destroy  its  vitality.  The  grain 
DOW  contains  a  portion  of  starch  suear,  and  a  small  portion 
of  a  substance  called  diastase,*  to  which  its  peculiar  proper* 
ties  are  due.  It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  a  concen- 
trated infusion  of  malt,  as  a  white  flaky  substance,  which 
contains  nitrogen,  and  is  very  prone  to  decomposition.  When 
a  little  diastase  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water, 
at  a  temperature  of  from  130^  to  140^,  the  starch  is  soon 
converted  into  dextrine,  and  in  a  few  hours  into  grape  sugar. 
The  action  of  an  infusion  of  malt  is  due  solely  to  the  presence 
of  a  minute  portion  of  this  substance,  one  part  of  which  will 
convert  two  thousand  parts  of  starch  into  sugar.  This  effect 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  peculiar  state  of  the  diastase,  which  is 
a  portion  of  the  azotized  matter  of  the  grain  in  a  modified 
form,  and  is  analogous  to  the  ferments,  already  alluded  to. 

707.  Woodif  Fibre;  C^^^m/owj,  Ca^Hj^Oj^.— This  substance 
b  the  solid  insoluble  part  of  vege-  «  yr^ 
tables,  and  remains  when  water,  B.  \ 
alcohol,  ether,  dilute  acids,  and  al- 
kalies have  extracted  from  wood 
all  its  soluble  portions.  It  is 
nearly  pure  in  cotton,  paper  or  old 
linen.  The  tissue  of  vegetables 
is  formed  principally  of  cellu- 
lose. The  cellular  tissue  is  seen 
almost  pure,  constituting  the  cell 
walls  of  young  plants.  These  cells 
arc  sometimes  spherical,  or  rounded 
in  form.  In  other  cases  the 
woody  tissue  forms  oblong  cells, 
communicating  by  their  extreiii-  Fig-  409. 


*  From  the  Greek  du§tem%,  to  separate,  because  it  ^eparat<M   tb« 
Iniolable  envelopes  of  the  starch  globules. 
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ties,  as  seen  in  fiprure  409,  which  is  a  section  of  a.^n^ 
gutf,  and  also  iti  figure  410,  which  shows  a  fibre  of  flai 
njuch  nuignified.  The  cellulose  in  this  form  rect*ive£ 
Jie  name  of  oaaculdr  (isitue.  In  the  course  of  time  the  walls 
of  the  cells  become  lined  with  an  incrusting  matter,  whick 
grows  thicker  with  the  age  of  the  plant,  finally  leaving 

only    minute 
■■"•■**■*     "S^TTk  pores  or  con- 
!  duits  for  the 
circulation  of 
Fig. 410.  th.wp.  This 

incruHing  matter  which  forms  a  part  of  ordinary  wt)od,  is 
named  Hf/nin,  It  is  chemically  difi^crent  from  cellulose, 
but  hais  been  little  studied.  Figure  411  shows  the  structure 
of  wood  as  Been  in  the  transverse  section  of  a  piece  of  oak, 
under  the  microscope.     The  black   spaces  are   the  duets, 

for  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  of  which  a  a  a  are  re- 
markable examples.  The 
white  lines  mark  the  outliue 
and  comparative  thiokne^ 
of  the  original  cells,  such  as 
are  seen  in  the  vertical  ^ec- 
tion  of  asparagus,  fig.  409. 
These  have  beeti  filled  with 
lignin,  which  is  more  dense 
and  hard  near  the  centre  of 
the  tree  than  at  the  exterior. 
The  albuminous  matters, 
Fig.  411.  which    are    the     principal 

cause  of  the  decay  of  wood,  are  also  more  abundant  in  the 
outer  than  in  the  inner  cells.  The  coloring  and  resinous 
matters  are  deposited  with  the  incmsting  material. 

Cellulose  is  identical  in  composition  with  staR-h  and  dex* 
trine,  and  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  dissolved 
and  converted  into  that  substance  This  experiment  is  easily 
made  with  unsized  paper  or  cotton  :  to  two  parti*  of  this, 
one  part  of  the  acid  is  very  slowly  added,  taking  care  to 
prevent  an  elevation  of  temperature,  which  would  char  the 
mixture.  In  u  few  hours  the  whole  is  con  verted  *in to  a  soft 
mass,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  principally  de^striue. 
If  the  mixture  is  now  diluted  with  water  and  boiled  for  three 
or  four  hourS;  the  dextrine  is  completely  converted  into 
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grape  sugnr,  which  is  obtained  by  noutr&lizing  the  acid  Fith 
chalk,  and  evaporation.  By  this  process  paper  or  rsigs  will 
yield  nmre  than  their  weight  of  crystal  I  izable  sii^ar. 

708  The  mutual  convertibility  of  these  different  sub- 
Btances  is  interestiug  iu  relation  to  many  of  the  phenonionft 
of  vegetable  life.  The  starch  in  the  germinating  seed  ia 
ohaoged  by  the  action  of  diastase  into  sugar,  in  which  so- 
luble form  it  seems  better  fitted  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
embryo  plant.  In  the  growth  of  this,  we  have  an  example 
of  the  formation  of  cellulose  from  sugar,  in  which  this 
substance  assumes  a  structural  form  under  the  action  of  the 
Tital  force.  This  is  a  transformation  from  the  unorganized 
to  the  organized,  which  mere  chemical  affinity  can  never 
effect. 

709.  Many  unripe  fruits,  as  the  apple,  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  starch,  but  no  sugar.  After  the  fruit  is  fully 
grown,  the  starch  gradually  disappears,  and  in  its  place  we 
find  grape  sugar.  This  diange  constitutes  the  ripening  of 
fruits,  and,  as  is  well  known,  will  t^ike  place  after  they 
are  gathered.  In  this  process  we  have  clearly  a  conversion 
of  the  starch  into  sugar,  by  the  agency  of  the  vegetable 
acids  present  in  the  fruit — a  change  which  is  the  reverse  of 
the  previous  one,  and  is  probably  independent  of  life. 

710.  Xtffoid»ne,  Ft/rojryllne. — The  action  of  strong  nitrio 
acid  upon  starch  yields  a  compound  very  similar  to  nitro- 
mannite,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  very  combustible: 
if  we  represent  NO^  by  X,  the  formula  of  this  biHly,  to 
which  the  name  of  xyloidine  has  been  given,  will  be 
C94H«X,08o=C„H,.N,Oag.  With  sugar  a  similar  sub- 
stance  may  be  formed. 

The  action  of  strong  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  upon  woody  fibre,  such  as  paper,  cotton, 
or  sawdust,  gives  rise  to  an  interesting  substance,  which  has 
been  named  pyroxyl'mt^  or  gun-cott&n,  as  that  form  of  cellu- 
lose yields  the  purest  product.  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  the  process: — one  hundred  grains  of  clean  cotton  are  im- 
mersed for  five  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*45  to  1-5,  with  the  same 
measure  of  strong  sulphuric  acid;  it  is  then  removed,  care- 
fully washed  in  c«>ld  water  from  every  trace  of  acid,  and 
dried  at  a  tem|)erature  which  should  not  exceed  120°.  As 
thus  prepared,  it  pnserves  the  form  of  the  cuttou  unaltered, 
bat  has  i^ss  strength  than  the  original  fibre.     It  inflame.<i 
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by  8  very  gpntle  heat :  sometimeff,  under  ciitnuDstancefl  not 
well  cnderHfOfKl,  it  bns  been  observed  tti  take  fire  at  212°  1^. 
ItH  cnmbust'ion  is  instantaneous,  accompanied  by  an  immense 
voloroe  of  £ame,  and  it  leaves  not  the  slightest  residue. 
When  ignited  in  a  confined  space  it  explodes  with  great 
violence :  one-tenth  of  a  grain  is  sufficient  to  shatter  the 
strongest  glass  tube.  Its  power  in  propelling  balls  is  about 
eight  times  greater  than  that  of  gunpowder;  its  tremendous 
energy  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  completely  resolved, 
by  its  combustion,  into  aqueous  vapor  and  permanent  gases^ 
which  are  carbonic  ozyd,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen.  As 
these  are  much  less  noxious  than  the  gases  resulting  from 
the  combustion  of  gunpowder,  the  gun-cotton  will  be  found 
of  great  u^e  in  mining.  Its  composition  is  analogous  to 
that  of  nitro-mannite.  There  appear  to  be  two  species,  one 
of  which  is  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
the  other  insoluble;  both  are  generally  present  in  gun- 
cotton.  They  are  substitution  products  from  cellulose,  and, 
representing  NO^  by  X,  the  insoluble  form  is  C^^^X^O^ 
and  the  soluble  C^U^^Xfi^^C^H^^^fi^^.  It  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  furiued  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  with 
the  elimination  of  H,0,  for  each  equivalent  of  the  acid. 
Thus,  C^H^O^+6NHOe  =  C^H,,N.O«+6H,0^ 

The  ethereal  solution  dries  rapidly  and  leaves  a  tenacioui 
transparent  film  of  pyroxyline :  it  is  used  in  surgery  for 
covering  wounds  and  abraded  surfaces  from  the  air,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  collodion, 

Trans/ormation  of  Woodi^  Fibre, 

711.  By  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  and  moisture,  wood 
undergoes  a  slow  decay,  dependent  on  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen, to  which  Liebig  has  applied  the  term  eremacausig,* 
The  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  while  the  oxygen 
an<l  hydrogen  of  the  lignine  unite  to  form  water.  The  re- 
sidue is  still  found  to  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the 
original  proportions,  but  the  relative  amount  of  carbon  is 
continually  increasing.  For  each  equivalent  of  carbonic 
acid  two  of  water  are  evolved.  The  final  result  of  this  pro- 
cess is  a  brown  or  black  residue,  which  constitutes  vet/etable 

*  From  erema,  alow,  and  katuit,  comboition,  a  term  by  which  that 
ehoiniiit  denotes  those  changes  which  take  place  in  organio  bodlei  fttua 
the  gradnal  action  of  oxjgen. 
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mnuld.  DifTerent  products  of  this  dccompositioD  have  been 
desonbed  under  the  names  of  hammf  yeine,  ulmine^  humic 
iUid  ulmic  acids. 

Nearly  all  of  these  bodies  contain  ammonia,  for  which 
tbej  have  a  strong  affinity :  this  is  in  part  absorbed  from 
the  air,  but  the  experiments  of  Mulder  seem  to  show  that 
they  have  the  power  of  forming  ammonia  from  the  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere.  Pure  humio  acid  moistened  and  placed 
in  a  close  vessel  filled  with  air,  is  found  after  some  months 
to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia.  The  hydro- 
gen, evolved  by  a  slow  decomposition  of  the  water,  is  brought 
into  contact  with  nitrogen  under  such  conditions  that  they 
combine  and  produce  the  alkali. 

712.  The  decomposition  of  wood;  when  buried  in  the 
ground  and  excluded  from  the  action  of  the  air,  is  very  dif- 
rorent  The  oxygen  which  it  contains  gradually  combines 
with  the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and  substances  are 
obtained  in  which  the  proportion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
is  greater  than  in  the  original  fibre.  Peat,  Hynite,  and  bitU' 
mifious  coal  are  products  of  this  decomposition.  The  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  in  coal  combine  in  various  ways,  and 
often  generate  vast  quantities  of  gaseous  carburets  of  hydro- 
gen, (450.)  Anthrojcite  has  resulted  from  the  action  of  heat 
on  bituminous  coal,  which  has  expelled  all  the  volatile  in- 
gredientS;  and  left  a  residue  of  nearly  pure  carbon. 

Destructive  Distillation  of  Wood. 

718.  The  principal  products  of  the  decomposition  of  wood 
by  heat  are  carbonic  Hcid  gas,  water,  and  gaseous  carburets 
of  hydrogen.  With  the  water  are  mixed  several  other  bodiesi 
among  which  are  acetic  acid  and  pyroxylio  spirit,  presently 
to  be  described,  and  a  quantity  of  oily,  tar-like  substance, 
containing  several  interesting  bodies,  which  we  shall  mention. 
These  products  are  obtained  on  a  large  scale  by  distilling 
wood  iu  iron  cylinders ;  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  is  so 
considerable  that  the  process  has  become  important  in  the 
arts. 

Kreaxote, — ^This  substance  occurs  diflsolvcd  in  the  crude 
acetic  acid  from  wood,  and  is  separated  and  puntied  by 
a  complicated  process  It  is  a  colorless  oily  fiuid,  which 
boils  at  397^,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1037.  It  hiis  a 
peculiar  and  very  persisteut  odor,  resembling  that  of  smoke, 
and  %  powerful  burning  taste.    It  is  soluble  in  about  100 
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parts  of  water,  and  the  solution  possesses  poworful  antiseptic 
qualities.  Meat  which  bus  been  soaked  in  it  is  incapable 
of  putrefaction,*  and  acquires  a  delicate  flaTOi  of  smoke. 
The  powtT  of  wood -smoke  to  preserve  flesh  is  due  t<i  the 
pre:«euce  of  kreasote.  It  is  a  corrosive  poison  when  taken 
in  any  quantity,  but  a  dilute  solution  is  used  medicinallj, 
both  internally  and  externally,  as  a  styptic  and  antisepric. 
The  composition  of  kreasote  is  Cj^H^O^.  It  combines  with 
the  alkalies  to  form  crystalline  coinp<mnds. 

714.  yVixxf-tar  contains  several  carburets  of  hydrogen,  one 
of  which,  called  eupion,  is  an  oily,  fragrant  liquid,  of  the 
specific  gravity  -655,  being  the  lightest  liquid  known.  Its 
formula  is,  probably,  CqH^,. 

Farajin. — This  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  obtained 
from  the  less  volatile  portions  of  wo^mI  tir.  It  crystallizes 
in  delicate  needles,  which  fuse  at  110^;  it  is  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  Its  formula  is  C^hH3o.  Paraffin  is  obtained 
in  large  quantities  by  the  dry  distillation  of  beeswax. 

7 1 5.  CmtlrUir  consists  principally  of  a  mixture  of  various 
hydrocarbons;  some  of  these  are  liquid  and  very  volatile, 
c^mstituting  what  is  called  gas  naphtha.  Among  the  less 
Volatile  products  are  two  solid  carburets  of  hydrogen,  naph' 
thaleiiy  and  paranojMuilen^  or  anthracen.  The  first  of  these 
is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  many  organic  matters 
by  heat.  Its  formula  is  CgoHg :  it  is  volatile,  and  forms 
beautiful  pearly  crystals  of  a  fragrant  odor.  The  action  of 
chU»rine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid  on  naplithalen,  gives  rise 
to  a  great  number  of  compounds.  They  are  formed  by  suc- 
cessive substitutions  of  the  hy<lrogen  by  one  or  more  of  these 
substances,  and  many  metameric  modifications  of  these  bodies 
exist.  Thus,  the  biohlorinized  naphthalen  Q^fil^  occurs 
in  seven  modifications,  which  are  perfectly  distinct  in  their 
characters.  We  are  led  to  suppose  that  these  compounds 
owe  their  different  properties  to  a  different  arrangement  of 
their  constituent  atoms,  atid  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  this 
way,  the  number  of  possible  combinations  will  be  immense. 
Mure  than  twenty  suostaiices  have  been  described,  in  which 
chlorine  is  in  part  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  uaph- 
thalnu.  The  final  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  is  C^Clg, 
King  a  chhuid  of  carbon,  which  preserves  the  type  of  naph- 
thalen.    In  addition  to  these,  coal-tar  contains  a  con.Mder- 

*  H«coe  the  name,  from  the  Oreek  krtoM,  fleshi  aad  tQto,  I  preeerreu 
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ilile  proportion  of  a  body  named  phennf^  and  nevcral  organxo 
alkaloids.  The  watery  prcKlacts  of  the  distillation  of  c^ial 
hold  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  in  solution,  often  combined 
with  hydroAulphuric  and  hydrocyanic  acids. 

716.  Petroleum, — In  many  part«  of  the  world  an  oily 
matter  exudes  from  the  rocks,  or  floats  on  the  surface  of 
springs.  The  principal  sources  of  this  substance  arc  Amiano 
in  Italy,  Ava,  and  Persia,  but  it  is  fmind  in  many  places  in 
our  own  country.  The  well  knowu  Seneca  oil  is  an  instance 
of  this  kind.  Pt^troleum  is  a  variable  mixture  of  several 
bodies.  By  distillation,  it  yields  a  colorless  liquid,  called 
naphtha^  which  is  very  light,  volatile,  and  combustible.  Its 
formula  is,  probably,  C„H,o.  Naphtha  occurs  nearly  pure 
in  Italy  and  Persia,  and  is  u.sed  for  illumination. 

Petroleum  contains  a  variety  of  other  bodies,  among  which 
arc  pfirajiii^  and  several  n>sinous  matters,  formed,  perhaps, 
by  the  oxydatiim  of  naphtha.  These  substances  are  pro- 
bably derived  from  coal  or  other  matters  of  vegetable  origin. 

ALCOHOLS. 

717.  This  series  of  compounds  has  already  been  alluded  to 
in  explaining  the  principle  of  homology.  '1  he  alcnholH  may 
be  represented  by  C„H„^.gOa,  n  being  a  number  divisible 
by  two :  all  of  them  by  oxydizing  agents  lose  H,  and 
combine  with  0-  to^f)rm  monobasic  acids,  whose  general 
formula  is  Cnll^O^.  Of  these  acids  we  have  now  nearly  a 
complete  series  up  to  the  stearic  acid,  in  which  ?»=88. 
But  a  few  of  the  corresponding  alcohols  are  known ;  the 
principal  are  methol  CaH^Oj,  wine  alcolwl  C^HgO,,  amylic 
alcohol  or  amylol  O^^^Jd^^  and  cetlc  alcohol  or  cetol  CjaHj^O,. 
Wo  shall  first  describe  the  alcohol  of  wine,  to  which  we 
may  conveniently  give  the  name  of  vinol :  it  is  the  best 
known  and  most  important  of  the  series,  and  will  serve  to 
Ulustrato  the  history  of  the  others. 

Vinol — Commoj^  Alcohol,  C^HgOa- 

This  substance  has  long  been  known  under  the  name 
of  alcohol,  or  iq^inU  of  wine.  We  have  already  exphiiiied 
Che  mauuer  in  which  it  is  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  f  t« 
mentation  of  sugar.  The  vinous  feruientati<»n  in  the  juice  of 
the  grape  and  otiier  fruits^  in  an  infusion  of  mait^  or  in  th» 
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Bjrnip  of  the  sugar-cane,  always  results  in  the  conversion  of 
the  sugar  which  it  contains,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid 
gas.  When  the  fermentation  is  arrested  before  all  of  the 
sugar  is  decomposed,  tho  wine  is  sweet;  if  the  liquor  is 
bottled  before  the  action  is  Sninhed,  the  excess  of  carbonio 
acid  remains  in  solution,  and  gives  an  eifervescent  and  spark- 
ling property,  aiT  in  bottled  beer  and  champagne. 

When  these  fermented  liquors  are  distilled,  the  alcohol, 
boiling  at  a  lower  t^niperature  than  water,  passes  over 
first.  By  repeated  distillution  in  this  way,  a  liquid  is 
obtained  which  contains  85  parts  of  alcohol  in  100.  To 
obtain  it  free  from  water,  it  is  digested  with  quicklime,  or 
better  with  fused  chlorid  of  calcium,  which  combines  with 
the  water.  The  mixture  is  then  distilled  in  a  water-bath, 
and  pure  alcohol  passes  over.  A  convenient  apparatus  for 
condensing  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  ethers,  and  other  volatile 
substances,  is  shown  in  figure  412. 


Fig.  412. 

The  retort  r  is  connected  with  a  glass  condensing  tube  t^ 
about  which  a  metallic  tube  m  is  secured  by  corks  at  the  ends, 
leaving  a  water-tight  space  between  the  two.  A  funnel  tube 
/  conducts  cold  wat^r  from  the  tank  to  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  condenser.  This  esciipes  at  the  upper  orifice  o,  thus 
maintaining  a  constant  current  of  cold  Vvater,  by  means  of 
which  the  vapors  of  even  very  volatile  liquids  are  easily 
condensed. 

718.  Pure,  or  absolute  nhokol  is  a  colorless  fluid,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  -800^  and  boils  at  ITS'"  F.    Itfi  den- 
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«ify  varips  very  iriuph  with  its  temperature,  (102;)  thus  at 
82^iti«0-8l5;at50°,  -8065;  at59^  -8021;  at 68°,  -7978; 
and  at  77°,  -7933.  It  has  a  pungent  and  agretsahle  taste 
and  a  fragrant  odor.  It  is  very  combustible,  and  burns 
with  a  pale  blue  flame  without  smoke,  which  renders  it  very 
useful  as  a  source  of  heat  in  chemical  processes.  The  action 
of  alcohol  on  the  system  is  well  known  as  that  of  a  power- 
ful and  dangerous  stimulant.  It  is  largely  used  in  the 
operations  of  the  arts,  the  preparation  of  medicines,  and  the 
processes  of  chemistry.  Its  solvent  powers  are  very  great : 
the  volatile  oils  and  resins  are  dissolved  by  it,  as  well  as 
many  acids  and  salts,  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  substances. 

The  density  of  alcohol  vapor  is  1589-4,  and  its  equivalent 
is  represented  by  four  volumes,  oxygen  being  one  volume ; 
thus — 

4  volumes  of  carbon  vapor 4X    829.       =s     3316*0 

12        «       "  hydrogen 12  X      6»*2     =       830-4 

2        "       "oxygen 2X1105-6     =:     221V;2 

6357-6 
Equal  4  volumes  alcohol  vapor,  of  which  I  volume  weighs....  1598*4 

719.  Pure  alcohol  dissolves  severj^l  salts,  as  the  chlorid 
of  calcium  and  the  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  forms 
with  them  crystalline  compounds,  in  which  the  alcohol  takes 
the  place  of  the  water  of  crystallization,  by  virtue  of  the 
homologous  relation  which  it  sustains  to  water.  When  potas- 
sium is  added  to  alcohol  free  from  water,  hydrogen  is  evolved 
and  a  crystalline  compound  formed,  in  which  the  metal 
replaces  hydrogen.  It  is  C^HjKOj,  and  by  the  action 
of  water  is  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  hydrate  of  potash, 
C^H3K03+H,0,==  C^HaOa+(KH)0,.  By  an  indirect  pro- 
cess,  a  compound  is  obtained  in  which  the  oxygen  of  alcohol 
is  replaced  by  sulphur,  and  which  is  C^HgS,.  It  is  a  colorless 
very  volatile  liquid,  having  a  strong  odor  resembling  that  of 
onions.  Like  the  oxygen  species,  it  may  exchange  H  for  a 
metal ;  with  oxyd  of  mercury  it  forms  water  and  a  crystal- 
line compound  (^^H^HgS, :  from  the  violence  of  the  action 
it  has  received  the  fanciful  name  of  mercaptan,  (from  mer- 
curium  captans.) 

Action  of  Acids  upon  Alcohol. 

720.  It  has  been  shown  that  when  n  in  the  general 
formula  of  the  alcohols  becomes  equal  to  zero^  we  have 

27 
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water  H^O,,  which  may  be  regarded  as  their  homologne  and 
prototype.  We  have  farther  pointed  oat  the  fact  that  a 
group  of  elements  is  often  found  to  be  equivalent  to  an  atom 
of  hydrogen,  and  capable  of  replacing  it  in  combination: 
such  is  NII4  in  the  ammonia  salts;  and  in  the  compounds  of 
vinic  alcohol,  the  group  C4H5  will  be  found  to  sustain  simi- 
lar relations.  In  water,  which  is  (HH)Of,  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  this  group,  and  we  have  then 
(C4H5.H)0„  which  is  alcohol.  In  the  potassium  compound 
just  described,  the  second  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replac^  by 
a  metal,  and  we  shall  presently  describe  a  compound  in 
which  both  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the 
organic  group:  it  is  (CA-CA)0,=CgH„0,.  This 
same  group  may  also  replace  tne  hydrogen  in  acids;  a 
monobasic  acid  reacts  with  one  equivEtlent  of  alcohol  and 
eliminates  an  equivalent  of  water,  forming  a  compound  in 
which  C4H3  replaces  H  in  the  acid,  and  renders  it  neutral. 
Such  compounds  are  called  ethers  of  the  various  acids. 
With  bibasic  and  tribasic  acids,  two  and  three  equivalents 
of  alcohol  combine  to  form  neutral  etJiers,  and  eliminate  two 
and  three  equivalents  of  water.  But  when  a  bibasic  acid  re- 
acts with  but  one  cqiyvalent  of  alcohol,  only  one  atom  of  its 
hydrogen  is  replaced,  and  the  second  atom  remains  as  be- 
fore, capable  of  being  exchanged  for  a  metal.  Such  com- 
pounds are  acid  ethers  or  vinic  acids. 

721.  Although  the  ethers  are  thus  analogous  to  salts  in 
their  constitution,  they  are  less  readily  decomposed  than  the 
corresponding  metallic  salts ;  they  frequently  require  the  ud 
of  heat  to  effect  the  breaking  up  of  the  combination,  and  are 
generally  more  stable  as  their  equivalent  is  more  elevated. 

The  neutral  ether  containing  sulphuric  acid,  for  example, 
does  not  precipitate  salts  of  baryta,  and  the  corresponding 
vinic  acid  forms  a  soluble  8a.'t  with  that  base.  In  these, 
and  many  other  instances,  the  properties  of  the  acids  seem 
masked  in  their  ethers,  but  similar  cases  are  met  with  in 
the  salts  of  inorganic  bodies. 

722.  The  action  of  chlorohydric  acid,  and  other  acids 
containing  no  oxygen,  upon  alcohol,  requires  a  little  explana- 
tion. We  have  seen  that  when  HCl  acts  upon  a  metal,  the 
compound  eliminated  is  of  the  type  H, ;  but  when  the  hy- 
dracid  acts  upon  a  hydratcd  oxyd,  as  (KH)Os,  the  same 
chlorid  is  formed,  and  H^Og  is  evolved ;  so  it  is  with  al- 
oohol;  which  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  water  and  a  body 
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0^(1,01.  As  C4H3  is  equivalent  to  H,  the  new  ether  repre* 
sents  chlorohjdric  acid,  and  is  evidently  the  chlorinized 
species  of  a  hydrocarbon  C^Hg,  which  shonld  yield  with 
(Clj)  the  same  product,  as  a  result  of  direct  substitution.  As 
water  H^O^  is  the  prototype  of  the  alcohols,  so  (H,)  is  the 
prototype  and  homologue  of  the  carbohydrogens  like  O^Hg, 
whose  formula  is  CnH^4.a=0«H»+H,;  and  chlorohydrie 
acid  HCl  is  the  type  of  the  chlorohydrie  ethers. 

As  the  ethers  of  alcohol  contain  C^H^,  replacing  H  in 
the  acids,  and  consequently  differ  from  the  latter  by  (Gfi^g, 
it  follows  that  the  ethers  are  always  homologous  with  their 
parent  acids. 

In  describing  these  compounds,  we  shall  often  designate 
the  group  C^H^  by  the  symbol  Et,  and  write  alcohol  (EtH)©,. 

Ethers. 

723.  Chhrohydric  Ether,  C^HjCl = EtCl.— When  alcohol 
is  saturated  with  chlorohydrie  acid  gas,  and  heated,  it  is  con- 
verted into  water  and  this  ether,  (EtH)08+HCl  =  EtCl  + 
H^O^.  By  distillation  it  is  obtained  as  a  pungent  aromatio 
liquid,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  boiling  at  52^  F. :  at 
a  temperature  of  — A?  it  crystallizes  in  cubes :  its  speoifio 
gravity  is  -873. 

By  distilling  alcohol  with  hydrobromic  acid,  or  a  mixture 
of  phosphorus  and  bromine,  which  evolves  the  acid,  hydro^ 
hromic  ether  EtBr,  is  obtained  as  a  volatile  liquid  heavier 
than  water;  and  by  substituting  iodine  for  bromine,  hydriodic 
ether  EtI  is  found.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  a  spedfio 
gravity  of  1-920,  and  a  boiling  point  of  160°  F.  These 
ethers  are  all  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrate 
of  potash  into  alcohol  and  a  potassium  salt,  EtCl-|--(KH)Og 
=  (EtH)Ojj+KCl.  By  the  action  of  potassium  upon  chlo- 
rohydrie ether,  a  compound  is  obtained  in  which  K  replaces 
CI.  It  is  C4H3K  or  EtE :  this  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
hydrate  of  potash  and  a  volatile  oily  substance  C^H^,  to 
which  the  name  of  acetene  has  been  given.  It  is  the  hydro- 
carbon corresponding  to  H^  and  may  be  written  EtH. 
Another  product  has  been  formed,  which  is  CgH^o,  in  which 
the  second  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  Gjd^ :  it  is  EtEt, 
and  has  a  density  corresponding  to  four  volumes  of  vapor. 
The  binary  grouping  which  prevails  throughout  all  com- 
pounds is  such  as  to  forbid  the  isolation  of  the  elements 
04H^  which  are  always  grouped  with  a  metal,  chlorinei  or 
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even  anotber  equivalent  of  themselves,  so  that  the  la^  o( 
divisibility  is  never  violated. 

724.  Nitric  Ether  N(Kt)0.=N(C^H,)0«.— The  action  of 
alcohol  and  nitric  acid  is  violent  and  irregular,  the  alcohol 
being  oxjdized  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  and 
aeveral  compounds  formed ;  but  the  addition  of  a  little  area 

.  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  the  mixture  of  the  acid  and  alcohol 

grevents  this,  and  the  ether  is  then  formed  and  distilled  over 
J  the  aid  of  heat;  water  being  the  only  other  product.  Nitric 
acid  N03HO=NHO,+(EtH)0.=NEtOe+H,0..  It  is  a 
colorless  liquid  of  a  sweet  taste,  is  heavier  than  water,  in  which 
it  is  insoluble,  and  boils  at  185°  F.  Its  vapor  explodes  by  heat. 

725.  Nitrous  Ether,  or  Hifponitric  Ether,  N(Kt)0^= 
C4H5NO4. — When  nitric  acid  acta  upon  starch,  copinuH  red 
vapors  are  evolved,  which  are  anhydrous  by  ponitric  acid  NO, : 
they  are  rapidly  absorbed  by  dilute  alcohol,  with  the  pniduc- 
tion  of  sufficient  heat  to  cause  the  new  ether  to  distil  over,  when 
it  is  condensed  by  means  of  ice.  Hy ponitric  acid  NO,UO= 
NH04+(EtH)03==N(Et)04+H,0,.  The  hyponitric  erher 
is  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  having  a  fragrant  odor  of  apples:  it  boils 
at  62^,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  -947.  It  is  one  of  the  pi  0- 
ducts  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  with  alcohol,  when  urea  is 
not  added;  and  a  solution  of  the  impure  product  in  alcohol, 
obtained  by  distilling  alcohol  with  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid, 
constitutes  the  sweet  vpirtts  of  nitre  of  the  old  chemists,  which 
is  still  used  in  medicine.  If  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  alco- 
hol is  distilled  with  the  addition  of  turnings  of  metallic  cop- 
per, pure  nitrous  ether  may  be  obtained.  Nitrous  ether 
undergoes  a  remarkable  decomposition  by  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen:  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  with  the 
separation  of  sulphur,  and  alcohol,  water,  and  ammonia  are 
formed;  C^H^NO^+SHA  =  Se+H,0  -fC^HgO+NH,. 

Perchloric  ether  is  obtained  by  an  indirect  process  as  an 
oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  having  a  sweet,  pungent  taste, 
like  oil  of  cinnamon.  It  explodes  i)y  slight  friction,  heat, 
or  percussion,  with  fearful  violence.  Perchloric  acid  being 
C10yH0=ClH0.,  the  ether  is  Cl(CJl5)0,.  Like  the  nitric 
and  hyponitric  ethers,  it  is  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  hydrate  of  potash  into  alcohol  and  a  perchlorate. 

Svlphovinic  Acid, 

726.  When  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  its  weight  of 
•loohoi^  IB  heated  to  boiling,  combination  ensues  with  the 
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elimination  of  wnter,  and  sulphovinic  acid  is  formed;  bqU 
phnrio  acid  S,H,0^+(EtH)0,=S3(EtH)0,+H,0,.  By 
diluting  the  mixture  with  water  and  saturating  it  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  the  free  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into 
insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  soluble  sulphovinate  it 
obtained  by  evaporating  at  a  gentle  beat  and  cooling,  in 
colorless  prisms.  As  the  carbohydrogen  elements  have  re* 
placed  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  the 
new  acid  is  monobasic,  and  the  lime  salt  is  S,^£tCa)0, 
-f-H,0,:  this  water  of  crystallization  is  lost  in  a  ary  atmo- 
iphere.  By  substituting  carbonate  of  baryta  for  lime,  the 
baryta  salt  S|(EtBa)Og  is  obtained  in  fine  crystals ;  from 
this  salt,  by  double  decompositinn,  the  sulphovinates  of 
other  bases  may  be  obtained.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  preci- 
pitates all  the  baryta  from  the  baryta  salt,  and  sulpho- 
vinic acid,  S^(EtH)Og  is  obtained  in  solution :  when  concen- 
trated in  vacuo  it  forms  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  is  decomposed 
by  heat  into  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  by  taking  up  the 
elements  of  water.  The  lime  and  baryta  salts  undergo,  in 
part,  a  similar  decomposition  by  boiling,  and  after  several 
years,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature;  are  changed  into 
sulphates  and  alcohol. 

With  hydrate  of  potash  a  similar  change  takes  place  by 
heat,  and  alcohol  and  a  sulphate  are  formed.  Sulphovinate 
of  potash  S,(KEt)0.+rKH)0,==S,K,0,+(EtH)0,)  or 
neutral  sulphate  of  potash  and  alcohol.  If  the  hydro-sul- 
phuret  of  potash  KS.HS  =  (KH)S,  is  employed,  ni/phur- 
alcohol  (£tH)S,  is  formed  by  a  similar  reaction ;  and  with  any 
salt,  like  the  acetate  of  potash  O^H^KO^,  a  compound  is  ob- 
tained, in  which  Et  replaces  K  :  it  is  C4H,(Et)0.,  or  acetic 
ether.  In  this  way  the  perchloric  and  many  other  others 
are  formed  by  double  decomposition. 

727.  When  carefully  dried  sulphovinate  of  potash  is  dis- 
tilled with  a  mixture  of  potassio  alcohol  (EtK)O.,  sulphate 
of  potash  is  formed,  and  a  volatile  liquid  distils  over,  in 
which  the  second  atom  of  H  is  replaced  by  the  elements 
C,H,.  S,(EtK)0.+(EtK)0,=S,K,0«+(EtEt)0,.  This 
compound  is  also  obtained  when,  within  certain  limits  of  tem- 
perature, sulphovinic  acid  acts  upon  alcohol;  Sg(EtlI)0, 
H-(EtH)0,=S,H,0^+(EtEt)0,  being  the  products.  The 
result  of  this  complete  substitution  may  be  conveniently 
designated  as  h^drovinic  ether,  precisely  as  alcohol  is  A^c/ro- 
vmic  acid.    It  has  long  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
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Boienoe  under  the  simple  name  of  ether ^  which  has  einee  beea 
extended  to  a  great  number  of  allied  products,  and  haa 
become  a  generic  term.  It  is  a  colorless,  limpid,  volatile 
liquid,  and  as  its  vapor  is  very  combustible,  shoiUd  never 
be  brought  near  a  flame.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  -725, 
and  boils  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at 
96^  F. :  by  its  rapid  spontaneous  evaporation  it  produces 
great  cold.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  ether 
of  the  shops,  which  often  contains  alcohol,  may  be  purified 
by  agitation  with  its  volume  of  water,  which  dissolves  the 
alcohol,  while  the  ether  floats  upon  the  surface.  Although 
in  the  liquid  state  it  is  lighter  than  alcohol,  its  vapor  is 
much  heavier.  The  density  of  ether  vapor  is  2556*3 ;  four 
volumes  then  equal  10227*2,  and  contain  two  univalents,  or 
eight  volumes  of  alcohol,  minus  one  equivalent,  or  four  vo- 
lumes of  water : 

2  eqairalentB  of  alcohol  vapor,  2  X  635 7'S »  X2715-2 

1  eqniyalent  of  water  H,0, —    2488-0 

1  eqnivalenty  or  four  Tolames  of  ether  yapor «■  10227'S 

1  Tolnme  of  ether  vapor 2650*3 

Its  equivalent  is  therefore  2CJ3iJd^=QfiJd^—llfi^= 
CsH,JO„  or  Et^O,. 

728.  Ether  is  used  in  the  arts  and  in  many  chemical  pro- 
cesses as  a  solvent;  and  in  medicine,  internally  as  a  stimu- 
lant, and  externally  as  a  refrigerant,  from  the  cold  produced 
by  its  evaporation.  An  important  application  was  some  years 
dnce  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  and 
introduced  into  practice  by  l^Ir.  Morton,  a  dentist  of  that 
city :  it  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  vapor  of  ether,  when 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air  and  inhaled,  produces  a  land  of 
intoxication,  followed  by  a  state  of  stupor,  in  which  it  was 
found  by  these  gentlemen  that  the  subject  is  so  far  insensi* 
ble  to  external  impressions,  as  to  undergo  the  most  difficult 
surgical  operations  without  pain.  This  important  discovexy 
has  been  very  extensively  applied  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  ;*  and  the  vapor  of  several  other  liquids  has  been 
found  to  produce  similar  efiects. 

729.  In  the  manufacture  of  ether  on  a  large  scale,  the 
leaction  of  sulphovinic  acid  and  alcohol  is  employed.    When 

*  The  French  goveromenlv  in  token  of  the  high  importance  of  the  die- 
atveryy  has  beitowed  upon  Dr.  Jackson  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
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ihe  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric,  acid  containing  suU 
phovinic  acid  and  water,  is  diluted,  so  as  to  boil  much 
below  300°  F.,  it  is,  as  we  have  already  shown,  decomposed 
again  into  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol ;  but  at  about  300°  F., 
the  sulphoyinic  acid  reacts  upon  a  second  equivalent  of 
alcohol  instead  of  an  equivalent  of  water,  and  yields  sul- 
phuric acid  and  ether.  By  an  ingenious  method,  the  alter- 
nate formation  and  decomposition  of  sulphovinic  acid  may 
be  made  to  furnish  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  new  pro- 
duct. The  arrangement  is  represented  in  the  fig.  413. 
A  mixture  of  five  parts  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  and 


Fig.  413. 

eight  parts  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  is  placed  in  the 
flask  e,  through  the  cork  of  which  passes  a  thermometer  t, 
and  two  tubes,  one  of  which  d,  conveys  the  vapors  away  to 
a  condenser  B,  while  the  other  a,  which  dips  below  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  is  arranged  to  supply  pure  alcohol 
from  a  reservoir  E.  The  mixture  is  now  raised  to  its  boil- 
ing point,  which  is  about  300°  F.,  and  carefully  maintained 
at  that  temperature,  so  as  to  be  in  constant  ebiillition.  Al- 
cohol is  slowly  admitted  through  the  cock  /,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  preserve  the  original  level  of  the  liquid  in  the 
flask.     In  this  way,  as  the  sulphovinic  acid  meets  with  the 
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alcohol,  it  is  decomposed  into  ether  and  sulphuric  aciJ|  but 
this  reacting  upon  another  portion  of  alcohol,  forms  water, 
which  is  volatilized,  nnd  a  new  portion  of  sulphovinic  acid, 
to  be  decomposed  in  its  turn.  The  ether  and  water  distil 
over  and  are  coadcDsed  together;  and  the  same  portion  of 
sulphuric  acid  will  servo  to  convert  an  indefinite  quantitv 
of  alcohol  into  water  and  ether;  a  trace  only  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  passes  over.  The  ether  is  decanted  from  the 
water,  and  purified  by  distilling  from  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrate  of  potash. 

780.  As  it  has  long  been  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  alcohol,  it  was  formerly  called  sulphw 
TIC  ether y  a  name  which  is  still  sometimes  retained.  The  true 
sulphuric  ether,  which  corresponds  to  the  other  neutral  ethers, 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
upon  hydric  ether.  It  is  a  neutral,  dense,  oily  fluid,  and 
differs  from  sulphovinic  acid  in  having  the  second  equiva- 
lent of  H  replaced  by  Et,  its  formula  being  S,(Etj)0..  By 
heat  it  is  decomposed,  in  the  presence  of  water,  into  sul- 
phovinic acid  and  alcohol.  * 

731.  Compounds  have  been  obtained  which  correspond 
to  ether  in  which  0^  is  replaced  by  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium.  The  sulphur  compound  is  Cf^H^oS,  or  Et^,,  and 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  ether  upon  8ul- 
phuret  of  potassium  2EtCl+K,S,  =  2KCl+Et,S3:  with 
bisulphuret  of  potassium,  a  compound  is  obtained  which  is 
Et^S^,  and  corresponds  to  persulphuret  of  hydrogen  U^S^. 
These  are  volatile  liquids,  insoluble  in  water,  and  having 
a  strong  odor  like  garlic. 

732.  Phosphoric  acid  yields  several  compounds  contain- 
ing the  elements  of  alcohol.  The  tribasic  acid  is  PO^.SHO 
=  PHyOgi  and  the  neutral  phosphoric  ether  is  P(Et,)Os. 
The  other  two  compounds  are  P(Et,H)08  and  P(EtH,)0^, 
and  are  respectively  monobasic  and  bi basic  viuio  acids. 
Cart  jvinate  of  potash  is  obtained  when  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  parsed  into  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  pure  alcohol. 
The  acid  being  C^Rfi^,  the  new  salt  is  Ca(EtK)0«.  The 
acid  has  not  been  isolated.  The  true  carbonic  ether  is 
C^(Etj,)Oa=C,oHjoOe.  By  substituting  bisulpburet  of  car- 
bon for  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  above  process,  carbovinares 
are  obtained  iu  which  the  oxygen  is  iu  part  replaced  by 
•ttlphor.     The  acid  is  obtained  in  a  separate  form,  and  is 
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0,(EtH)(OA) ;  from  the  yellow  color  of  some  of  itssaltSy 
it  has  been  called  xanfkic  add, 

733.  SMic  Ethers, — The  action  of  chlorid  of  silicon 
opou  alcohol  yields  two  silicic  ethers.  They  are  odorous, 
pungent,  and  volatile  liquids,  which  are  rapidly  decomposed 
by  alkalies,  like  the  other  ethers,  and  slowly  by  water  alone ; 
when  exposed  to  moist  air,  in  imperfectly  closed  vessels,  they 
evolve  alcohol  and  are  gradually  decomposed,  leaving  hy« 
drated  silicic  acid  in  beautiful  transparent  masses,  ro$)em« 
bling  rock  crystal.  The  formula  of  one  is  represented  by 
C^U^^SiOe  which  corresponds  to  a  tri basic  silicic  acid 
Sj03.3HO  =  SiH,0„  and  is  Si(Er,)Oe.  The  other  is 
CgH,oSi^O„,  which  represents  a  bi basic  acid  4Si0g+H,0g 
=Si^H,0„;  the  ether  being  Si^Et.O,^. 

Chlorid  of  boron  with  alcohol  yields  two  similar  ethers : 
they  burn  with  the  fine  green  flame  characteristic  of  boracio 
acid.  Boracio  ether  is  formed  when  alcohol  is  distilled  from 
boracio  acid,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  green  flame  of  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  acid. 

734.  Olefiant  Gas,  C^H^. — ^When  alcohol  is  mixed  with 
so  much  sulphuric  acid  that  the  mixture  does  not  boil 
below  320^  F.,  the  sulphovinic  acid  which  is  formed, 
undergoes  a  decomposition  different  from  those  already  de< 
scribed ;  it  breaks  up  directly  into  sulphuric  acid  and  ole 
fiant  gas,  S.(C,H3H)0«  =  S,(H,)0,+C,H,. 

A  more  elegant  way  of  preparing  it  is  by  an  arrange^ 
ment  similar  to  that  used  for  pro- 
ducing ether.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
diluted  with  nearly  one-half  its 
weight  of  water,  so  that  its  boil- 
ing point  is  between  320^  and 
330^,  and  being  heated  in  the  flask 
a  (fig.  414}  to  ebullition,  the  vapor 
of  boiling  alcohol  is  introduced 
from  the  flask  d  by  the  tube  6, 
which  dips  a  little  way  in  the  acid. 
In  this  process,  we  may  suppose 
that  sulphovinic  acid  is  furiued 
with  the  escape  of  an  cquivateut 
of  water  in  vapor,  and  is  then  iiu- 
jnediately  decomposed  into  sul- 
phuric acid  and  olefiant  gas;  -" 


Fig.  4U. 


equivalent  of  alcohol  yields  O^U^-j-HsO,.     The  gas  is  thus 
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obtained  quite  pure,  and  the  process  may  be  continued  for 
any  length  of  time.  This  compound  is  a  product  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  many  organic  substances,  and  ii 
abundant  in  the  gases  for  illumination  prepared  by  the 
decomposition  of  coal  and  the  fat  oils. 

735.  When  mingled  with  its  own  volume  of  chlorine 
combination  ensues,  and  the  product  condenses  as  a  heavy  oily 
liquid  of  a  sweet  pungent  taste.  It  was  discovered  by  an 
association  of  Dutch  chemists,  who,  from  this  reaction, 
gave  to  the  carbohydrogen  the  name  of  olefiant  gas.  It  is 
C^H^Cl^  and  corresponds  to  a  carbohydrogen  C^H,,  identical 
in  composition  with  aceten.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  a  series 
of  compounds  is  formed  by  successive  substitutions ;  wo  have 
C4H3CI3,  C,Hj,Cl^,  C,HC1,  and  C^Cle.  A  simikr  series  of  com- 
pounds  is  obtained  from  chlorohydric  ether,  which,  though  re- 
presented by  the  same' formulas,  are  unlike  in  their  properties : 
the  two  series  afford  an  interesting  case  of  metamerism. 

The  final  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  both 
series  of  compounds  is  the  chlorid  of  carbon  C^Clg.  This 
is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  with  an  aromatic  odor,  like  cam- 
phor; it  melts  at  320^,  and,  at  a  temperature  a  little  above 
this,  may  be  distilled  unaltered.  It  is  scarcely  combustible, 
and  is  unchanged  by  acids  or  alkalies.  When  its  vapor  is  pas- 
sed through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness,  it  is  resolved 
into  chlorine  gas  and  a  new  compound  C^Cl^,  which  is 
a  volatile  liquid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1-55. .  If  the 
vapor  of  this  compound  is  passed  repeatedly  through  a  tube 
at  a  bright  red  heat,  it  is  decomposed  into  chlorine  and 
C^Clg.  This  body  forms  soft,  silky  crystals,  which  are  vola- 
tile and  combustible. 

The  name  of  etherilen  has  been  applied  to  the  type  C^H,, 
metameric  with  aceten,  and  etheren  to  olefiant  gas.  The 
derivatives  will  be   manochlortc^  hicJUoric  etheren,  &c. 

BiMoric  etJierilcn,  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  hydrate  of  potash,  yields  chlorid  of  potassium  and  mono- 
chloric  etheren  C^IIjCl :  the  same  way,  trichloric  etherilen 
gives  CaHjClj,;  and  sexchloric  aceten  C^CJo,  with  hydrosul- 
phuret  of  potassium,  yields  C^Cl^. 

Pi-oduvts  of  the  Oxydation  of  AIcofioL 

736.  Aldehyd  or  Acetol,  C^H^Oa-— The  action  of  oxyd- 
iiing  substances    removes  H,  from    alcohol  and    yields 
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•Ideliyd.*  It  is  formed,  together  with  nitrous  ether,  Vhen 
nitric  acid  acts  upon  alcohol.  One  equivalent  of  nitric 
acid  NHOe+C^HeO,=  H,0,+NHO^+C^H^O,;  besides 
aldehyd,  water  and  nitrous  acid  are  the  products,  the  latter 
of  which  forms  an  ether  with  another  portion  of  alcohol. 
Aldehjd  is  best  obtained  by  the  aid  of  chromic  acid  act- 
ing upon  alcohol.  For  this  purpose  an  apparatus  may  bo 
constructed  like  fig.  415^  entirely  of  glass;  which  will  be 


Fig.  415. 

found  very  useful  for  the  distillation  of  numerous  volatile 
products  in  organic  chemistry.  Equal  weights  of  pow- 
dered bichromate  of  potash  and  strong  alcohol  are  introduced 
into  the  flask  a,  and  1}  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  gradu* 
ally  added  by  the  safety  tube  s.  Much  heat  is  produced 
by  the  mixture,  and  the  distillation  commences  at  once,  but 
is  continued  by  a  gentle  lamp-heat  under  the  sand-bath  of 
a.  The  condensing  tube  t  is  of  glass,  and  iced  water  from 
the  reservoir  n  enters  and  escapes  by  the  two  glass  tubes 
^  Vf  the  former  of  which  has  a  funnel  mouth. 

The   impure  product  is  mixed   with  ether   and  satu* 


*  Whence  its  name,  from  alcohol  dehydrogcnaiMM. 
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ratetf  witb  ammonia,  when  a  compound  of  aHchjd  and 
ammonia  separates  in  fine  crjrsttils.  This,  decomposed  bj 
dilute  sulpliuric  acid,  affords  pure  nldebjd,  as  a  colorleai 
liquid  having  a  suffocating  ethereal  odor.  Ir  boils  at  70^  F., 
and  has  a  specific  gravif}'  of  '790 :  it  mixes  readily  with 
water,  and,  when  heated  with  a  solution  of  potash,  becomes 
brown  and  deposits  a  resinous  substance. 

The  abstraction  of  H,  seems  to  have  been  made  from  the 
group  C^H^,  and  C,H,  appears  in  acetol  to  plaj  the  same 
part  as  C4U5  in  alcohol.  Thus,  with  potassium  a  com- 
pound is  formed  which  is  (C4H,.K)0g,  and  the  crystalline 
compound  with  ammonia  is  C4fi40,4-NH,^(C^H,.NH^)0g, 
in  which  NH^  replaces  H.  When  a  solution  of  aldehyd  is 
added  to  one  of  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  the  metal 
is  reduced  and  lines  the  vessel  with  a  brilliant  film  of  sil- 
ver. A  similar  process  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  mirrors. 

737.  Aldehyd  cannot  be  preserved  unchanged,  even  in 
sealed  tubes,  but  is  slowly  changed  into  two  polymeric  com- 
pounds. One  of  these,  elaUMiyil^  is  a  dense  oily  fluid, 
which  has  none  of  the  properties  of  aldehyd.  The  density 
of  its  vapor  is  three  times  that  of  aldehyd ;  and  its  formula 
is  3C^H VO, = Cjj^^Oq.  The  other  body,  metaldtihifd,  forms 
hard  white  prisnjs ;  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  four  equiva- 
lents of  aldehyd,  and  is  ^^^fixfis-  Aldehyd  is  also  ob- 
tained as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  lactic  acid  or 
lactate  of  copper  by  heat,  and  is  formed  in  Urge  quantity 
when  a  lactate  is  distilled  with  binoxyd  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid.  When  the  isomerism  of  lactic  acid  with 
glucose  is  considered,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  while  the 
latter  is  decomposed  by  fermentation  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol,  lactic  acid  by  oxydation  may  yield  carbonic  acid 
and  aldehyd.  We  shall  see,  farther  on,  that  it  is  po&dble 
to  reproduce  lactic  acid  from  aldehyd. 

738.  ChioruL — By  tne  prolonged  action  of  chlorine  upon 
alcohol  a  liquid  is  tibtaiocJ,  lu  which  the  name  of  cfiloral 
has  been  given.  It  is  aldehyd  in  which  chlorine  replaces 
li„  and  is  represented  by  0^(HCl3)0,. 

Sulphur  aldehyd  C^H^Sg  has  also  been  obtained,  and 
both  the  trichluriu  and  sufpliuretted  species  yield  polyme 
ric  m(»difications  similar  to  those  of  normal  aldehyd.  The 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  an  aqueous  solution 
of  aldehydate  of  ammonia  produces  large  transparent  ciys- 
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tats  of  an  organic  base,  named  thuxldine.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether : 
the  crystsils  are  very  fusible  and  volatile,  and  may  be  dis- 
tilled with  the  vapor  of  boiling  water.  The  formula  of 
thialdine  a  C^^H^yNS^ :  it  corresponds  to  an  amid  of  the 
triuieric  modification  of  sulphuretted  aldehyd  C^H,^g. 
This  base  has  no  alkaline  reaction,  but  forms  beautifully 
erystalline  salts.  A  corresponding  compound,  iu  which 
telenium  replaces  sulphur,  has  been  formed,  but  is  very 
unstable. 

A  mixture  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  aldehydate  of  ammonia  deposits  sparingly 
soluble  crystals  of  a  new  base,  called  car&o-^/i iry/^/eVi^,  which 
is  represented  by  GioH^^NgS^.  It  contains  the  elements  of 
two  equivalents  of  aldehyd,  and  its  formation  is  thus  re- 
presented :  2C^H,NO,+CA==2H,0,+C,oH,oNA. 

739.  Acetic  Add,  C^H^O^. — When  aldehyd  is  exposed 
to  the  air  it  absorbs  0,  and  is  converted  into  acetic  acid 
C^H^0a+0a=C4H^0^.  If  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potash 
and  lime  be  moistened  with  alcohol  and  exposed  to  heat, 
hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  an  acetate  formed,  C.HgO^-l- 
KHO,=0,H3KO,+  H,. 

740.  Pure  alcohol  undergoes  no  change  when  exposed  to 
the  air  alone ;  but  if  its  vapor  mixed  with  air  is  brought  into 
contact  with  platinum- black,  it  slowly  unites  with  oxygen 
to  form  aldehyd,  which  readily  absorbs  another  portion  of 
oxygen  and  produces  acetic  acid.  The  oxydating  power  of 
finely-divided  platinum  has  been  before  alluded  to ;  it  ab- 
sorbs or  condenses  great  quantities  of  gases  and  vapors  in 
its  pores,  where  they  appear  to  be  brought  together  in  such 
a  state  that  they  readily  react  upon  each  other. 

741.  The  formation  of  acetic  acid  may  be  beautifully 
shown  by  placing  a  little  platinum-black  in  a  watch-glass,  by 
the  side  of  a  small  vessel  of  alcohol,  covering  the  whole 
with  a  bell-glass,  and  setting  it  in  the  sunlight.  In  a  short 
time  the  vapor  of  acetic  acid  will  condense  on  the  sides  of 
the  glass,  and  run  down  in  drops ;  and  if  we  occasionally 
admit  fresh  air  by  raising  the  bell-jar,  the  ^hole  of  the 
alcohol  will  be  acidified  in  a  few  hours. 

In  the  ordinary  process  for  vinegar,  alcoholic  liquors,  aa 
wine  and  cider,  are  exposed  to  tbe  air  in  open  vessels. 
Although  a  mixture  of  pure  alcohol  and  water  does  not 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  a  small  portion  of  any  fermentj 
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as  vinegar,  already  formed,  or  the  fungus  plant 
called  mother  of  vinegary  enables  it  to  com- 
bine with  oxygen.  In  this  process  the  essen- 
tial thing  is  a  free  supply  of  air  and  a  propel 
I  temperature.  In  the  manufacture  of  vine- 
'  gar  on  the  large  scale,  this  is  secured  by 
causing  the  liquor  (by  fig.  416)  to  trickle  from 
threads  of  cotton  arawn  through  holes,  over 
shavings  of  beech -wood  previously  soaked  in 
Fig.  416.  vinegar,  and  contained  in  a  large  cask  with 
holes  in  its  sides,  (c  c  c  c,)  so  as  to  admit  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  In  this  way  a  vast  surface  is  exposed,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  is  very  rapid,  causing  an  elevation  of 
20^  or  30°  in  the  temperature.  The  liquid  is  passed  through 
this  apparatus  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  in  which  time  the  change  of  the  alcohol  into  vinegar  is 
generally  complete.    The  product  is  collected  in  the  vessel  a. 

742.  Acetic  acid  is  also  obtained  by  distilling  wood  in 
close  vessels,  (712,)  a  process  employed  on  a  large  scale  for 
the  preparation  of  the  acid.  The  products  arc,  besides  car- 
bonic acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  a  large  quantity  of 
acetic  acid  mixed  with  oily  and  tarry  matters,  from  which 
it  is  separated  mechanically.  The  acid  thus  prepared  is 
known  as  pyrolifjneous  acidy  and  is  largely  used  in  the  arts 
of  dyeing  and  calico-printing;  but  being  contaminated  by 
empyreumatio  oils,  is  not  fit  for  the  purposes  of  domestic 
economy.  By  combining  it  with  bases,  salts  are  obtained, 
which,  when  decomposed,  afford  a  pure  acid. 

743.  By  distilling  dried  acetate  of  soda  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  very  concentrated  acid  is  obtained,  which, 
when  exposed  to  cold,  deposits  crystals  of  pure  acetic  acid 
C^H^O^.  The  pure  acid  is  solid  below  60°  F. ;  when  liquid, 
it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1063,  and  boils  at  248°.  It  is 
perfectly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  has  a  pun- 
gent fragrant  odor  and  a  very  acid  taste,  and,  when  applied 
to  the  skin,  is  highly  corrosive.  The  acid  is  monobasic ;  all 
its  salts  are  soluble  in  water. 

Acetates,        ^ 

744.  Acetate  of  potash  C4H3(K)0^  is  easily  prepared  by 
neutralizing  acetic  acid  with  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  a 
very  soluble  deliquescent  salt^  and  is  employed  in  medicine. 
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Acetate  of  soda  C^Hg(Na)0^  forms  large  crystals  with  six 
equivalents  of  water.  It  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  from 
pyroligneous  acid;  the  salt  is  heated  to  destroy  the  oily 
matters,  and  then  affords  by  its  decomposition  a  pure  acid. 
Acetate  of  ammonia  C^H^O^+NH,  =  C^HgCNHJO^  is 
nsed  in  medicine  by  the  name  of  the  spirit  of  Mindereus, 
It  is  prepared  by  saturating  acetic  acid  with  ammonia,  and 
is  exceedingly  soluble  and  volatile.  The  acetate  of'ziae  is  a 
beautiful  white  salt,  and  is  employed  as  a  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent. The  acetate  of  alumina  C4H3(al)04  is  much  used  in 
dyeing;  it  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  alum  by 
one  of  acetate  of  lead ;  sulphate  of  lead  precipitates,  and 
acetate  of  alumina  with  acetate  of  potash  remains  in  solu- 
tion. The  prota^etate  and  peracetate  of  iron  are  prepared  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  are  largely  employed  in  calico-print- 
ing and  dyeiug.  They  are  represented  by  C4(H3Fe)04,  and 
C^HgfeO^.  (See  §  649.) 

745.  Acetate  of  Lead,  C4H3(Pb)04.— This  salt  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  su(/ar  of  lead.  It  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  oxyd  of  lead  (litharge)  in  acetic  acid,  and  crystal- 
lizes with  three  equivalents  of  water,  which  are  expelled  by 
gentle  heat.  It  is  a  white  salt,  with  a  very  sweet  and  astrin- 
gent taste,  and  is  often  employed  as  a  medicine ;  but  is  poi- 
sonous, and  should  be  used  internally  with  caution. 

The  acetate  of  lead  has  a  great  tendency  to  combine  with 
oxyd  of  load,  with  which  it  forms  several  definite  compounds. 
These  are  generally  designated  as  basic  salts,  but  should  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  salts  containing  more  than 
one  equivalent  of  base,  which  are  formed  by  bibasic  and 
tribasic  acids.  In  these  last,  the  metal  replaces  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  acid,  but  in  the  ba.sic  acetates  the  neutral  salt  com- 
bines directly  with  the  oxyd.  To  distinguish  them,  the  term 
surbasic  is  applied,  and  the  compound  of  the  acetate  with 
an  equivalent  of  oxyd  of  lead  is  called  the  surbasic  acetate 
of  lead.  Three  of  these  compounds  are  known,  in  which 
the  acetate  is  combined  with  one-fourth,  one,  and  two  and  a 
half  equivalents  of  oxyd.  The  second  is  the  only  one  of 
importance. 

746.  Surbasic  Acetate  of  Lead,  C^HgPbO^+PbjOa.— 
This  salt,  commonly  called  the  tribasic  acetate,  is  obtained 
by  digesting  a  solution  of  six  parts  of  the  acetate  with  seven 
of  litharge ;  the  oxyd  is  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  affords,  by 
evaporation;  a  salt  crystallizing  in  long  needles.     It  is  also 
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slowly  formed  when  metallic  lead  is  digested  in  an  open 
vessel  with  a  solution  of  tho  acetate,  oxygen  being  absorbed 
from  the  air.  Tlie  salt  is  rery  soluble  in  water,  and  its 
solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction ;  it  is  known  in  pharmacy 
as  Goulmxi's  extract^  or  solution  of  lead.  When  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  the  equivalent 
of  oxyd  of  lead  is  precipitated  as  a  carbonate.  This  reaction 
enables  us  to  explain  the  formation  of  white-lead. 

747.  A  process  frequently  employed  is  to  mix  litharge 
and  about  ^iv  of  sugar  of  lead  into  a  thin  paste  with  water: 
the  mixture  is  gently  heated,  and  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
is  passed  through  it.  The  acetate  of  lead  dissolves  a  portion 
of  the  oxyd  to  form  the  tri basic  salt ;  this  is  immediately 
decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid,  which  precipitates  car- 
bonate of  lead,  and  leaves  the  acetate  free  to  dissolve  a  new 
portion  of  oxyd.  In  this  way  the  smallest  quantity  of  the 
acetate  is  able  to  convert  a  large  portion  of  the  oxyd  into 
carbonate,  and  at  the  end  of  the  process  to  remain  unaltered. 

748.  In  the  ordinary  process,  the  plates  of  lead  are  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  moisture,  air,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  from  fermenting  tan,  (588.)  The  lead  immedi- 
ately becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  oxyd  by  the  action  of 
the  air.  This  is  dissolved  by  the  vapor  of  the  acetic  acid, 
and  forms  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate,  which  moistens  the 
plates  and  gradually  acts  upon  them,  forming,  by  the  aid  of 
the  atmospheric  0x3  gen,  the  basic  acetate,  which  is  decomposed 
by  thccHrboriic  ncid,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  last  process, 
and  the  neutral  acetate  is  again  set  free  to  act  upon  the  me- 
tallic lead ;  the  process  goes  on  until  all  the  lead  is  carbon- 
ated. In  this  way  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  will, 
nuder  favorable  circumstances,  convert  a  hundred  times  its 
weight  of  lead  into  carbonate  in  a  few  weeks. 

749.  Aceiate  of  Oq^per,  C4H3(Cu)0^.— This  salt  is  very 
voluble,  and  forms  beautiful  green  crystals  of  the  monoclinio 
system,  containing  one  equivalent  of  water.  The  acetato  of 
copper  forms  several  surbasic  salts  which  are  insoluble  in 
water.  The  fine  green  pigment  called  verdigris  is  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  more  of  these :  all  of  these  copper  salts  are 
very  poisonous.  The  acetate  of  silver  QJS,^{Kg)0^  crystal- 
lizes in  white  scales,  and  is  the  least  soluble  of  the  acetates. 

750.  Cfdoracetic  Acid,  C^C1,(H)0^.— We  have  already 
mentioned  this  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
erystallisable  acetic  acid;  one  equivalent  of  the  acid  and 
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Ibree  of  chlorine  yield  three  of  chlorohydrio  acid  and 
one  of  the  new  compound,  C^n^04+3Clj|=C4Clg(H)04 
-|-3H€1.  The  chloracetio  acid  is  very  soluble,  but  may  be 
obtained  in  fine  rhombohedral  crystals;  its  salts  resemble 
the  ordinary  acetates.  When  an  amalgam  of  potassium 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloracetate  of  potash,  chlorid  of 
potassium,  hydrate  of  potash,  and  the  normal  acetate  of 
potash  are  formed.  In  this  reaction  water  intervenes,  and 
we  may  suppose  that  the  alkaline  metal,  decomposing  water, 
forms  3(KU)0,  and  3KH,  which  last,  reacting  with  the 
chloracetate,  would  form  chlorid  of  potassium,  leaving  H,in 
place  of  the  chlorine. 

Acetic  Ether,  CJl^{Et)0^=G^Bfi^,—i:h\s  ether  is  form- 
ed  by  the  direct  action  of  acetic  acid  upon  alcohol,  but  is  best 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  acetate  of 
soda,  eight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  three  of  alcohol.  It  is  a 
very  fragrant  and  volatile  liquid,  soluble  in  seven  parts  of 
water.  The  odor  of  wine- vinegar  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
little  acetic  ether.  It  contains,  like  the  ethers  of. other  mo- 
nobasic acids,  the  dementis  of  the  acid  and  the  alcohol  minus 
an  equivalent  of  water  HgOg.  The  ethers  like  this,  formed  by 
the  acids  of  the  type  C^UnO^  with  their  respective  alcohols, 
are  polymeric  of  the  corresponding  aldeydes ;  acetic  ether 
equals  2X0^11^0,. 

Acetic  ether  id  dissolved  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  am- 
monia, and  the  solution  affords  by  evaporation  a  white  crys* 
talliue  substance,  very  volatile  and  fusible,  to  which  the  name 
of  acetafntd  has  been  given ;  it  is  the  amid  of  acetic  acid, 
and  contains  the  elements  of  acetate  of  ammonia  less  an 
equivalent  of  water :  C^HgCNH  JO^  ==  C^H^NO^  =  H,0,  + 
C4U5NOQ,  which  is  the  formula  fur  aoetamid.  In  its  form- 
atiou  from  the  ether,  alcohol  is  set  free;  acetic  ether 
CgH.O^  +  NH.ir^C^HeO.  +  O^H^NO,.  The  ethers  of 
almost  all  acids  yield  amids  by  a  similar  reaction.  When 
heated  gently  with  potassium,  acetamid  evolves  a  gas  and 
yields  cyanid  of  potassium  C,KN. 

It'  acetamid  is  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid, 
the  olemtnis  H,Og  are  abstracted  from  it,  and  a  volatile 
liquid  is  obtained,  wliich  is  C^H^NO,  — H.0,=C4H,N.  It 
has  received  the  name  of  atctonitri/L  By  the  action  of 
strong  acids  and  alkalies  both  of  these  compounds  regenerate 
auimouia  and  acetic  acid. 

751.  When  an  acetate  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  hydrate 
as 
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of  potash;  ifc  breaks  np  into  carbonate  of  potash  and  a  eubo* 
hydrogen  C,H^.  Acetate  of  potash  C^H,KO^+(KH)0,  = 
G,K,0e+^9B[4-  ^^  ^^  already  been  described  under  tho 
name  of  mar^^  gas,  from  its  occurrence  in  marshes,  as  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  yegetable  matter.  To  indi- 
cate its  relations  in  the  organic  series,  the  name  of  formal 
has  been  given  to  it.  The  chloracetates  undergo  a  similar 
decomposition,  and  yield  trichloric  formen  Gfilfii,  in  which 
Gl,  repkces  H,.  The  chioracetate  of  ammonia  is  decom* 
posed  by  boiling  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  into  carbonate 
and  this  chlorinized  species. 

752.  When  an  acetate  is  decomposed  by  heat,  or  when 
the  vapor  of  acetic  acid  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  the 
acid  undergoes  a  peculiar  decomposition;  two  equivalents 
of  it  unite  with  the  elimination  of  one  equivalent  of  carbonic 
acid,  C.H,0e.2  xC,HA=C,H,0,-C^A=Can.O. 
To  this  liquid  the  name  of  aceton  has  been  given ;  by  oxyd- 
iiing  agents,  like  chromic  acid,  it  yields  acetic  acid.  We 
have  already  mentioned  aceton  as  a  product  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  sugar  with  lime  :  it  is  accompanied  with  an  analogous 
compound,  to  which  the  name  of  metaceton  has  been  given, 
and  which  corresponds  to  a  new  acid  homologous  with  acetic 
acid,  to  which  the  name  of  metacetonic  or  propionic  acid  has 
been  given.  It  is  CoHbO^  =  C^H^O^+C.H,,  and  is  very 
much  like  acetic  acid  in  its  properties.  When  a  paste  of 
wheat  flour  is  fermented  with  fragments  of  white  leather 
and  a  quantity  of  chalk,  propionate  of  lime  is  formed  in 
large  quantity.  The  fermentation  is  probably  analogous  to 
that  which  yields  butyric  acid.  The  decomposition  of  the 
salts  of  propionic  acid  by  heat  furnishes  directly  propion  or 
metacetofij  in  the  same  way  as  butyric  acid  furnishes  the 
homologue  butt/roji.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
butyron,  a  coupled  acid  is  obtained,  which  is  nitropropionio 
acid  Ce(H3N0J0,=C.H3N0.. 

Methol,  CgH^Oa. 

753.  Wood-spirit,  Ptfroxylic  Spirit,  Methylic  Alcohol,*-^ 
This  substance  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  product  of 

*  Pjrozylio  spirity  from  pur,  fire,  and  xulon,  wood.  Mothylio  alcohol* 
(h>m  methtt,  wine,  and  kule,  wood;  signifying  tlie  wine  or  alcohol  of  wood. 
In  names  like  kakodyl,  and  the  terms  ethyle,  amylo,  in  the  language 
of  the  compound  radical  theory,  the  same  syllable  is  deiired  from  kuU^ 
in  itf  moie  extended  sense  of  matter  or  prino^e. 
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the  destrnoiiTe  distillation  of  wood.  The  aoetio  aeid  of  the 
orade  product,  being  satarated  with  lime,  impure  methol  ia 
obtained  bj  distillation,  and  is  afterward  purified  by  re- 
peated rectifications.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  a  peculiar 
and  somewhat  unpleasant  odor,  and  a  hot,  pungent  taste. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  -798,  and  boils  at  152° ;  it  is 
very  combustible,  and  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  Like 
alcohol,  it  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water.  It  b  occa- 
sionally used  in  the  arts  for  dissolving  resins  and  maldns 
varnishes,  and  the  pure  woodnspirit  has  lately  acquired 
some  celebrity  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  under  the  name 
of  toood-napJuka,  like  vinio  alcohol,  methol  forms  crystal- 
line compounds  with, several  salts  and  with  baryta.  It 
furnishes  derivatives  in  which  H  is  replaced  by  £[,  and 
O,  by  S,.  The  nitric  ether  of  methol  is  obtained  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  alcohol,  and  resemblea 
the  vinic  compound.  The  chlorohydric  ether  CJE,C1  is  a 
colorless  gas. 

The  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  methylic  ethers,  ob> 
tained  by  processes  similar  to  those  described  for  the  corre- 
sponding vinol  compounds,  are  liquids  at  the  ordinaiy  tem- 
perature. In  the  bodies  of  this  series,  which  is  homologous 
with  that  of  vinic  alcohol,  0^,  plays  the  same  part  that 
we  have  assigned  to  Gfiy  TMb  group  may  be  desiffuated 
by  Me,  and  wood-spirit  will  be  (MeH)Os,  while  the  ohlorid 
is  MeOl  and  the  nitrate  N(Me)Oe'  These  ethers  are  decom- 
posed by  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash,  with  the  formation 
of  potash  salts  and  methol. 

754.  The^^  mlphometh^f lie  acid  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sulphovinic;  and  like  it,  is  an  acid  ether. 
It  is  S,(MeH)Oa.  It  is  more  stable  than  the  sulphovinio 
acid,  and  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  The  neutral  sulphuric 
ether  is  prepared  by  distilling  wood-spirit  and  sulphurio 
acid,  and  is  S,(Me^O,;  by  Doilinff  water  it  is  converted 
into  sulphomethylic  acid  and  methol;  ^J^^^O^+Ufi^^^ 
S/MeH)0g4-(MeH)  0,.  With  ammonia  it  undergoes  a 
partial  decomposition,  and  yields  sulphameihane  and  wood- 
spirit;  SiMe^O,+NH,=  CAO,+S.(CAN)Oe.  The 
nature  of  the  action  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  what 
has  been  said  of  acetamid ;  it  is  the  amid  of  sulphomethylio 
acid,  and  by  hydrate  of  potash  is  decomposed  into  a  sulphate, 
Biethol,  and  ammonia. 

When  sulphomethylic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat^  meAyUQ 
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tiher  is  obtained  as  a  colorless  gas.  The  principles  iDToWed 
in  its  formation  are  the  same  as  those  which  have  already 
been  explained  in  speaking  of  the  ether  of  spirits  of  wine. 
Its  formula  is  C^HgO,  =  Me^O^,  and  it  is  oonsequentlj 
metameric  with  vinio  alcohol. 

755.  The  chlorohvdric  ether  of  alcohol  has  been  shown 
tocorrespond  to  a  caroohydroffen  aceten,C4H0  =  (C,H«\U,; 
in  the  same  manner  the  methol  compounds  are  derivatiTea 
of  a  homologous  hydrocarbon  (X]),H^)  H,  =  C^H^,  which  is 
formen  or  marsh  gas,  already  aescribed  as  a  result  of  the 
deoompodtion  of  the  acetates.  By  the  action  of  chlorine 
the  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  successively  replaced,  and 
the  final  result  is  C^Cl^,  a  cblorid  of  carbon.  The  trichlorio 
species  G,HC1,  is  of  some  interest,  and  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  chJoro/orm.  Its  formation  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  cbloraoetate  of  ammonia  has  already  been  mentioned, 
but  it  occurs  as  a  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  or  hypo- 
chlorites upon  many  organic  substances.  When  alcohol  or 
wood-spirit  is  distilled  wirh  a  solution  of  two  or  three  parts 
of  cblorid  of  lime  in  twenty  of  water,  chloroform  is  the  prin- 
cipal product;  it  is  a  dense  oily  liquid,  having  a  spccifie 
^vity  of  1*480,  boils  at  141°  F.,  and  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water.  It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor  and  a  very  sweet 
pungent  taste.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  it,  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling cblorid  of  lime  with  an  excess  of  alcohol,  has  long 
been  known  in  medicine  by  the  incorrect  name  of  chloric 
ether.  Its  vapor,  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  and  in- 
haled like  ether,  produces  insensibility;  as  it  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  senses  and  more  potent  in  its  operation,  chloro- 
form has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  replaced  ether  as  an 
antesthetic  agent  in  surgical  practice. 

The  action  of  .potash  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine 
produces  a  yellow  crystalline  substance,  which  is  iodoform^ 
the  iodine  compound  corresponding  to  chloroform,  and  is 
O^HI,.  These  compounds  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
hydrate  of  potash  are  decomposed  into  formate,  with  chloitd 
or  iodid  of  potassium,  and  water;  C,HCl,4-4(HK)Oa=.C, 
(IIK)0^4-3KCl+2Hp,.  The  hydrocarbon  C\U,.  corre- 
sponding to  ok'fiant  gas,  is  not  known  in  this  series,  but  the 
final  action  of  chlorine  upon  chloroform  prniuces  C^Cl^,  which 
is  a  dense  liquid;  at  a  red  heat  it  lones  CI,  and  is  converted 
into  a  crystalline  cblorid  C,C1,  which  is  the  perchloric  spe- 
ttes  of  the  unknown  C^H^  or  perhaps  polymeric  of  it. 
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Os^fdation  of  Muhol, 

756.  When  the  vapor  of  tnethol  mixed  with  air,  is  exposed 
to  the  aotion  of  platinum  black,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and 
water  is  formed  with  a  new  aoid,  which  is  homologoos  with 
acetic  acid,  0,11^0,  +  O^  =  H.O,  +  C^,0^.  The  inter- 
mediate  product  Gfi^fi^  corresponding  to  aldehyd,  has 
never  been  obtained.  The  action  of  heated  hjdrate  of  potash 
upon  wood-spirit  evolves  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  salt  of  ^e 
new  acid,  to  which  the  name  of /ormic  acid  is  given.  It  is 
secreted  by  a  species  of  ant,  (^Formica  rufa^)  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name,  and  by  the  stinging  nettle,  (^Urtica 
urens  ;)  it  is  also  the  result  of  the  action  of  oxydizing  agents, 
upon  many  organic  substances,  as  sugar  and  alcohol,  and 
may  be  advantageously  prepared  by  the  following  process : — 
800  grains  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  800  of  sugar  are 
dissolved  in  seven  ounces  of  water.  The  mixture  is  placed 
in  a  retort,  and  one  measured  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  very 
mdually  added  ;  it  is  then  distilled  (lig.  415)  with  a  eentle 
heat,  until  three  ounces  of  liquid  are  obtained.  This  is 
dilute  formic  acid,  and  may  be  used  to  form  salts,  which| 
when  decomposed,  aflFord  a  strong  acid. 

The  pure  acid  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  over  dry  formate  of  lead ;  sulphuret  of  lead  and  formic 
acid  are  produced.  The  action  is  aided  by  a  gentle  heat, 
and  the  acid  distils  over.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  specific 
gravity  1*168,  which  boils  at  212°,  and  at  32°  crystallizes, 
like  acetic  acid,  in  shining  plates.  It  fumes  in  the  air,  and 
has  a  very  pungent  odor,  resembling  that  of  ants;  it  is 
powerfully  acid  and  corrosive,  instantly  blistering  the  skin. 
When  this  acid  or  its  salts  are  heated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  pure  carbonic 
oxyd  gas :  Gfifi^  =  0,0^+11^0,.  The  formates  resemble 
the  acetates.  The  formate  of  silver  0^(11  Ag)04  is  decom- 
posed when  itA  solution  is  boiled ;  the  silver  is  precipitated, 
while  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxyd  gases  escape, 
2C.rHAg)0.=Ag.+H,0,+C0«+C,0.. 

757.  Formic  acid  yields  with  alcohol  an  ether  which  is 
Ca(IIEt)0^r=C8H80^.     The  acetic  ether  of  methol   has 

'  the  same  composition  C^(HjMe)04  =  CpHgO-.  .  These  two 
ethers  are  similar  in  their  general  physical  characters,  but 
by  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potash,  one  yields  a  formate  and 
aiooholj  and  the  other  an  acetate  and  methoL    The  formic 
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other  of  metholis  Ca(HMe)0^  =  C.H^O^:  it  is  metamerie 
with  acetic  acid.  All  of  these  ethers  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
exchange  their  hydrogen  in  whole  or  in  part  for  that  ele- 
ment. The  final  result  of  the  substitntion  in  formo-methylic 
ether  is  C^Gl^O^.  We  have  already  shown  that  such  ethers 
are  polymeric  of  the  corresponding  aldehyds.  The  chlorin- 
used  ether  by  heat  is  resolved  into  two  equivalents  of  phos- 
gene giis  040140^  =  20,01,0,;  phosgene  gas  is,  in  fact,  tho 
ohlorinised  derivative  of  methylic  aldehyd,  which  will  be 

Amtlol,  OioHj,0,. 

758.  Amylic  Alcohol, — ^We  have  already  alluded  to  this 
compound  as  a  product  of  fermentation  under  certain  ciroum- 
Btances.  In  the  rectification  of  the  crude  spirit  obtained  by 
the  fermentation  of  potatoes,  it  separates  as  an  oil,  which 
comes  over  with  the  last  portions  of  the  spirit,  and  is  inso- 
luble in  water :  the  distillers  give  to  it  the  name  of  fcm$d 
oUj  or  potato  oil :  it  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  spirit 
from  other  sources,  and  seems  to  be  a  product  of  the  trans- 
formation of  starch  or  sugar,  under  conditions  not  well 
understood.  When  pure,  it  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  -818°,  and  boils 
at  269^  F.  It  has  a  burning  taste,  and  a  pungent  odor 
which  excites  coughing  and  often  nausea. 

In  its  chemical  relations  it  is  precisely  similar  to  alcohol, 
and  methol,  with  which  it  is  homologous ;  its  formula  is 
CioHi,0,=(04oHj4.H)0,;  it  forms  ethers  in  which  C.^H^, 
corresponding  to  OgH,,  to  O^H^,  and  to  H,  replaces  hydrogen; 
we  shall  represent  this  group  by  the  symbol  Ayl. 

The  chlorohydric  amylic  ether  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  acid  upon  amylol,  and  is  O^oH^^Ol  =  Ay  101.  The 
bromine  and  iodine  compounds  are  similar,  as  also  tho 
nitrous  and  nitric  ethers,  the  latter  being  N(OfoHiJO0,  or 
nitric  acid  in  which  Ayl  replaces  hydrogen ;  as  in  all  similar 
reactions,  H,0,  is  eliminated  in  its  formation,  and  it  rege- 
nerates a  nitrate  and  amylol  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  hydrate  of  potash.  With  sulphuric  acid,  sulpko' 
mylic  acid,  corresponding  to  the  sulphovinic,  is  formed,  which 
is  monobasic;  by  its  decomposition,  amylic  ether  O^qH^O,  * 
is  obtained,  which  corresponds  to  the  hydric  ether  of  aicoho^^ 
and  is  AyL0„  or  water  in  which  the  group  O^qH^^  has  re- 
placed both  equivalents  of  hydrogen.    By  tha  action  of  an 
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excess  of  sulpliario  acid,  the  carbobjdrogen  C^iH^^,  carre- 
eponding  to  olefiant  gas,  is  obtained :  the  alcohol  breaks  up 
into  C,oH,o  and  Rfi^. 

769.  Oxydaiion  of  Amylol, — ^By  the  action  of  platinum 
blacky  amylol  combines  with  oxygen  and  is  converted  into 
an  acid  homologons  with  the  acetic  and  formic  acids :  when 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolyed,  and  a 
salt  of  the  same  acid  is  formed,  C,oHj^Oa+(KH)Oa  = 
Gio(^9K)04+H..  By  distilling  the  potash  salt  with  sul- 
phuric acidy  the  new  acid  G^fiJ^^  is  obtained.  It  is  iden- 
tical with  that  previously  known  to  exist  in  the  root  of  the 
Valeriana  officincUis,  and  hence  called  valeric  or  valerianic 
acid.  It  is  also  found  in  several  other  plants,  and  decay- 
ing cheese  sometimes  owes  its  peculiar  flavor  to  a  proportion 
of  valeric  aoid.  It  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  which  is  solu- 
ble in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  is  strongly  acid  and  caustic, 
and  has  the  characteristic  odor  of  valerian  root;  it  boils 
at  347°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  -937.  Its  salts  are  all 
soluble  in  water  and  monobasic;  they  have  a  slight  odor 
like  the  acid.  The  valerate  of  zinc  crystallizes  in  white 
scales,  and  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  vale- 
rian, the  medicinal  properties  of  which  it  possesses  in  a  high 
degree.  The  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  acid  affords  a  pro- 
duct similar  to  chloracetic  acid. 

The  valeric  acid  yields  with  amy  lie  alcohol  an  ether  which 
has,  when  pure,  an  agreeable  flavor,  lil:i;  apples.  The  ascetic 
ether  of  amylol  has  a  no  less  striking  resemblance  in  its 
odor  to  jargonelle  pears ;  the  flavors  are  not  however  deve- 
loped until  the  ethers  have  been  diluted  with  alcohol.  These 
ethers  are  obtained  by  distilling  mixtures  of  amylol  and 
acetic  or  valeric  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  are  used  to 
give  the  peculiar  flavors  of  the  fruits  in  perfumery  and  con- 
fectionery. 

760.  In  ascending  the  series  of  alcohols,  in  proportion  as 
the  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  greater,  the  bodies 
become  more  insoluble  in  water,  and  assimilated  to  the 
oils  and  fats  and  to  the  different  species  of  wax,  to  which  they 
havo  intimate  relations.  These  bodies  are  generally  ethers 
of  acids,  which  are  for  the  most  part  homologous  with  acetic 
and  valeric  acids;  or  glycerids,  a  class  of  compounds  analo- 
gous to  ethers  in  their  composition.  From  them  several 
new  alcohols  are  obtained,  and  a  still  greater  number  of 
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acids  pertainiDg  to  the  alcohol  aeries.  We  shall  first  notka 
thojte  which  belong  to  the  class  of  compound  ethers. 

Sp^rmareti — This  substance  occurs  mixed  with  oil,  fill- 
ing large  cavities  in  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale,  (Phjfseter 
macrocepJiahts.)  The  oil  is  removed  bj  pressure,  and  fioallj 
bj  washing  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potash,  and  the  speim*- 
ceti  is  obtained  as  a  white  solid,  which  fuses  at  120^,  and 
crystallizes  on  cooling  in  beautiful  broad  pearly  plates.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water,  and 
is  used  in  pharmacy  and  in  the  fabrication  of  candles. 
Hpermaoeti  has  the  composition  of  a  compound  ether,  and, 
when  gently  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  is  decomposed 
into  the  potash  salt  of  a  new  acid  Cte(Hf3K)04,  and  the 
alcohol  of  that  acid  C^gH^gO,.  The  acid  has  been  called 
ethalic  acid,  and  the  alcohol  ethcd  or  ethtl ;  spermaceti  cor- 
responds to  the  acetic  acid  of  vinic  alcohol,  and  contains  the 
elements  of  the  acid,  and  the  alcohol  minus  H^Oj^.  Both 
of  these  are  white  crystalline  volatile  substances,  analogous 
in  physical  properties  to  spermaceti.  Ethalic  acid  melts  at 
131^;  it  yields  with  other  alcohols,  ethers  which  are  fusi- 
ble and  crystalline.  Ethal  forms  with  sulphuric  acid  the 
mlpluithalic  acitl,  correspcmdiog  to  the  sulphovinic,  and  when 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potash  to  400°,  evolves  hydrogen, 
and  is  converted  into  ethalate  of  potash. 

761.  Wax, — This  substance  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
vegetable  production,  and  to  be  collected  by  bees  fnim  the 
plants  upon  which  they  feed  ;  but  experiments  have  shown 
that  they  yield  wax  even  when  fed  upon  pure  sugar  or 
honey,  and  that  it  is  a  secretion  of  the  insects  themselves. 

A  species  of  wax  brought  from  China  is  very  analogous  to 
spermaceti  in  its  composition,  and  when  decomposed  by 
hydrate  of  potash,  yields  the  salt  of  a  new  acid,  called  the 
cerotic  acidy  and  the  corresponding  alcohol  cerotol.  The 
acid  has  the  formula  C„H^O^  and  the  alcohol  is  Cj^H^^Oa. 
These  compounds  are  less  soluble  and  fusible  than  the 
ethalic  series ;  the  wax  fuses  at  182°  F.,  and  the  alcohol 
at  174°.  The  alcohol  yields  with  sulphuric  acid  a  coupled 
monobasic  acid,  and  with  chlorine  a  product  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  chlorinized  aldehyd.  Heated  with  hydrate  of 
potash,  cerotol  evolves  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  cero- 
tate  of  potash.  It  cannot  be  distilled  without  partial  change, 
being  converted  into  water  and  carbohydrogeus  poly  mens 
with  olefiant  gas. 
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Common  beeswax  is  separated  by  boiling  alcohol  into  a 
Bolable  portion,  and  a  residae  comparatively  insoluble.  The 
soluble  part  consists  principally  of  cerotic  acid  in  a  free 
state.  The  insoluble  part  is  decomposed  by  potash  into 
ethalic  acidy  and  a  new  alcohol,  mellisol,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  CgoHgfO, :  it  is  crystallixable,  and  melts  at  185*~ 
When  fused  with  potash  it  yields  mellinc  acid  CgoHgo04. 


p 


GLYCERIDS. 

762.  Under  this  title  may  be  included  a  number  of  neutral 
fats  and  oils,  which,  by  the  action  of  bases,  are  converted 
into  salts  of  fatty  acids,  with  the  separation  of  a  substance 
to  which  the  name  of  glycerin  has  been  given,  in  allusion 
to  its  sweet  taste,  (from  t/lukw,  sweet.)  Glycerin  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  a  mixture  of  olive-oil,  oxyd  of  lead,  and 
water.  The  oil  is  decomposed,  and  the  acids  form  insoluble 
salts  with  the  lead,  while  the  glycerin  is  dissolved  in  the 
water;  the  solution  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
to  precipitate  a  little  dissolved  oxyd  of  lead,  and  evaporated 
in  a  water-bath.  It  is  formed  in  large  quantities  as  a  pro- 
duct of  the  saponification  of  fats  by  boiling  with  hydrate 
of  lime  and  water.  The  liquid  which  separates  from  the 
insoluble  lime  salts  is  a  watery  solution  of  glycerin  con- 
taining a  little  lime;  this  may  be  separated  by  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  glycerin  is  then  obtained  by  evaporation. 

The  formula  of  glycerin  is  C^HgOg.  It  is  a  colorless, 
syrupy  liquid,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1-280,  of  a  very 
sweet  taste,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol; 
it  is  not  volatile,  but  when  strongly  heated  is  decompiised, 
evolving  acetic  acid  and  other  products,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  acrolein, 

763.  Acrolein  is  also  produced  when  the  glycerids  are 
decomposed  by  heat,  and  is  best  obtained  by  distilling  gly- 
cerin with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  The  glycerin  loses 
the  elements  of  two  equivalents  of  water :  CjHiOo— 2Hj,0a«=» 
OgH^Oji,  which  is  the  formula  of  acrolein.  It  is  a  colorless, 
very  volatile  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  acrid,  penetrating  odor, 
which  is  perceived  when  the  fat  oils  are  strongly  heated ; 
it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  that  liquid. 
With  potash  it  reacts  liko  aldehyd,  and  it  reduces  oxyd  of 
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eilver  with  the  formation  of  a  new  acid,  the  acrylic^  which 
is  CgH^O^.  It  resembles  the  acetic  acid  in  its  properties, 
and  under  the  influence  of  alkalies  is  converted  with  ozy- 
dation  into  a  mixture  of  formic  and  acetic  acids;  O^H^O^-j- 

•2(HK)0,+0.=C«(H.K)0«+C,(HK)0«+H,0.- 

764.  The  constitution  of  the  gljcerids  is  such,  that  in  de« 
composition  they  combine  with  the  elements  of  SH.O^  and 
produce  two  equivalents  of  a  fatty  acid  and  one  of  glycerin. 
All  of  them  undergo  this  change  when  heated  with  a  solution 
of  hydrate  of  potash  or  soda,  or  with  ozyds,  like  oxyd  of  lead 
and  lime.  ^The  salts  thus  formed  are  mmz^s;  and  diflfereni 
kinds  of  soaps  are  produced,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fatty  acid  and  the  dkali.  Those  of  potash  are  very  solublo 
and  remain  mixed  with  the  water,  glycerin,  and  excess  of 
alkali  employed  in  their  preparation ;  they  form  90ft  waps^ 
while  those  of  soda  are  less  soluble  and  more  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  liquid,  and  constitute  hard  soaps.  Those  of 
lime,  lead,  and  other  bases  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  the 
lead-plaster  or  dmchyhn  of  surgeons  is  a  lead  soap.  When 
a  solution  of  a  soap  with  an  alkaline  base  is  mixed  with  a 
salt  of  any  other  base,  double  decomposition  ensues,  and  an 
insoluble  earthy  or  metallic  salt  is  precipitated ;  it  is  the 
presence  of  salts  of  lime  or  magnesia  in  natural  waters; 
which  gives  them  the  power  of  decomposing  soaps,  and  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  hardness  in  water.  Strong  acids  in 
the  same  way  decompose  soaps,  and  separate  the  fatty  acid 
in  an  oily  form.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the 
glycerids  like  an  alkali,  and  liberates  the  fatty  acids,  form- 
ing with  the  glycerin  an  acid  analogous  to  the  sulphovinic, 
to  which  the  name  of  sulphoglyceric  acid  is  given. 

Butter  consists  of  several  glycerids  which  are  difficult  of 
separation.  When  saponified,  and  the  soap  decomposed  hy 
distillation  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  four  volatile  acids, 
homologous  with  the  acetic.  They  are  called  the  hutyricf 
capraiCf  caprylicy  and  capric  acids.  Of  these  the  first  is 
best  known :  the  others  are  separated  from  it,  and  from  one 
another,  by  the  different  solubility  of  their  baryta  salts. 

Butyric  acid  is  more  easily  obtained  by  the  fermentation 
of  sugar  under  certain  conditions,  which  have  already  been 
expkined,  (700.) 

The  butyrate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  the  soda  salt  being  concentrated  by  eva- 
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poration  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  stilphtiric  acid,  when  the 
bdtjrio  acid  rises  to  the  surface  as  an  oily  layer,  which  is 
separated  and  purified  hy  distillation.  It  is  a  colorless  liqoid, 
which  boils  at  827°  F.,  and  is  lighter  than  water.  It  mixes 
with  pure  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  The  odor  of 
butyric  acid  is  strong  and  disagreeable,  resembling  that  of  vi- 
negar and  rancid  butter ;  it  is  powerfully  acid  and  caustic. 
The  salts  of  butyric  acid  are  all  soluble  in  water;  the  buty- 
rate  of  lime  0g(HyGa)04  is  less  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in 
cold,  and  separates  almost  entirely  by  boiling,  in  transpa- 
rent prisms,  which  redissolve  as  the  liquid  cools. 

765.  By  mixing  together  alcohol,  butyric  acid,  and  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  the  heat  evolved  is  sufficient  to  cause  the 
formation  of  butyric  ether,  which  is  precipitated  on  adding 
water  to  the  mixture,  being  insoluble  in  it.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  it  gives  the  flavor  of  pine 
apples;  the  solution  is  used  by  confectioners  to  flavor  syrups, 
and  by  distillers  in  the  fabrication  of  spirits. 

766.  When  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  butyric  acid  is 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid^  an  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  butyric  glyceridy  to  which  butter  owes 
its  peculiar  flavor.  It  is  the  only  glycerid  which  has  been 
formed  artificially ;  by  alkalies  it  yields  glycerin  and  a  buty- 
rate  like  the  natural  glycerids;  its  composition,  agreeably  to 
the  rule  which  we  have  stated^  will  be  ^Qfifi^-^GJELfi^ 

The  distillation  of  butyrate  of  lime  affords  butyron  corre- 
sponding to  acetonf  and  a  volatile  liquid,  butyral  CgHgO, ; 
it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  yielding  butyric  acid,  and  is 
the  aldehyd  of  the  butyric  series. 

The  oil  of  the  porpoise  (Delphtnus  phocd)  contains  a  gly- 
cerid, to  which  the  name  of  phocenin  has  been  given :  it  is 
the  glycerid  of  valeric  acid,  which  has  been  described  by  the 
name  of  phocenic  acid.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  castor- 
oil  yields  a  volatile  oily  acid  with  a  fragrant  odor,  to  which 
the  name  of  enanthylic  acid  has  been  given;  it  is  O^fi^fi^ ; 
and  the  distilled  water  of  the  rose-geranium  (^Pelargonium 
roteum)  contains  another,  pelargonic  acid,  C^fi^fi^. 

The  peculiar  flavor  or  bouquet  of  wine  is  due  to  a  small 
portion  of  a  peculiar  ether,  which  is  obtained  when  great 
quantities  of  wine  are  distilled,  and  possesses,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  vinous  flavor.  By  hydrate  of  potash  it  is  de- 
composed into  alcohol  and  a  volatile  acid,  which  has  the 
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eomposiftion  of  pelargonio  acid,  and  is  probably  identird 
with  it. 

The  foregoing  acids  are  all  odorous,  more  or  less  nolublv 
in  water,  and  niay  be  disrjlled  over  with  its  vapor;  tbeir 
boiling  points,  however,  become  gradually  higher,  and  tbeir 
lime  and  baryta  salt  less  and  less  soluble.  Beyond  caprie 
aoid  Cg^H^O^,  they  are  solid  at  the  ordinary  tempeFarura^ 
no  longer  volatile  with  the  vapor  of  water,  and  yield  with 
lime  and  baryta  insoluble  salts,  and  with  the  alkalies  proper 
soaps.  Among  these  the  ethalic,  cerofic^  and  mdimc  have 
already  been  mentioned.  We  shall  notice  a  few  of  the  more 
important  ones  remaining. 

767.  The  palm-oil  which  is  expressed  from  the  nnts  of 
the  Elah  yuinmsu  is  composed  of  a  fluid  fat,  o/ei'n,  and  a 
solid  crydtalHne  substance  to  which  the  name  of  palmaitn 
has  been  given ;  it  is  the  glycerid  of  ethalic  acid,  which  is 
sometimes  named  palmitic  acid.  The  fat  of  animals  is 
composed  in  like  manner  of  a  liquid  fat  and  a  solid  crystal- 
line material.  By  careful  pressure  in  the  cold,  this  separa- 
tion may  be  in  part  effected,  and  if  the  fats  have  been  kept 
for  a  long  time  in  fusion,  the  solid  portions  crystallise  out 
more  or  less  perfectly  on  cooling.  It  is  by  taking  advantage 
of  this  property  that  lard-ml  is  made.  The  solid  portion 
may  be  purified  by  crystallization  from  ether.  That  ob- 
tained from  beef  and  mutton  consists  principally  of  two 
suhstanccs,  to  which  the  names  of  margarin  and  siearin 
have  been  given.  The  former  is  readily  soluble  in  ether, 
and  fuses  at  116°  F.;  stearin,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
little  soluble  in  cold  ether,  and  melts  at  130^.  By  saponi- 
fication they  yield  maryaric  and  stearic  acids,  one  fusing  at 
140°,  and  the  other  at  168°.  Although  thus  distinguished, 
these  bodies  have  the  same  composition  :  they  are  both  mo- 
nobasic and  have  the  formula  Q^Jd^.  The  margario  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  name  if  para-stearic  acid.  The 
action  of  heat  and  of  acids  under  certain  conditions  converts 
stearic  acid  into  this  isomeric  modification.  While  marga- 
rin  and  stearin  are  mingled  in  beef  and  mutton  fats,  the 
oils,  like  olive-oil,  consist  uf  margarin  and  olein.  Human 
fat  yields  by  saponification  a  large  amount  of  palmitic  acid, 
with  some  margaric,  and  a  new  acid,  which  is  probably 

76b.  The  olein  of  lard,  of  olive-oil,  and  of  almond-oil, 
yields  by  saponification  an  add  which  is  called  oleic  aetdf 
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and,  like  olein  itself,  is  &  colorless  liquid,  insolnble  in  water. 
It  has  a  slightly  acrid  taste,  and  its  ulcoholic  solution  has  an 
acid  reaction.  Its  conipoj^ition  is  represented  by  Cj^Hj^O^. 
Oleic  acid  doea  not  therefore  belong  to  the  series  of  homo- 
logous acids  already  described,  but  is  one  of  a  new  serieSi 
of  which  acrylic  acid  CgH^O^  is  also  a  member;  in  this 
series  the  number  of  equivalents  of  oxygen  is  four,  and  that 
of  the  equivalents  of  carbon  is  always  two  more  than  the 
Dumber  of  the  hydrogen. 

769.  When  the  vapor  of  nitrous  acid  is  passed  throneh 
oleic  acid,  this  is  rapidly  transformed  into  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance, which  is  daidic  acid,  and  is  an  isomeric  modifica- 
tion of  the  oleic  acid.  The  action  of  the  nitrous  vapor  upon 
olein  produces  a  corresponding  modification  of  the  glycerid. 
Elaidic  acid,  like  oleic,  is  monobasic,  and  forms  beautiful 
crystals,  which  melt  at  1 12°.  When  these  acids  are  fused 
with  hydrate  of  potash  they  undergo  a  remarkable  trans- 
f'rmation;  their  homologue,  acrylic  acid,  gives  acetic  and 
formic  acids,  while  the  oleic  and  elaidic  yield  acetic  and 
ethalic  acids  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen :  Cg^Hj^O^-f- 
2(KH)0,= C„(H„K)0,+C«(H.K)0,+H^ 

The  acid  from  the  saponification  of  a  variety  of  whale-oil 
has  been  found  to  have  the  formula  C3gH3^04,  and  another 
from  the  vegetable  oil  of  the  Morinyia  aptera  C^H^gO^, 
while  the  olein  from  human  fat  has  yielded  anthropic  acid 
Cg^HjgO^.  All  of  these  are  monobasic  and  are  houiologues 
of  acrylic  acid  and  oleic  acid.  Their  decomposition  by 
hydrate  of  potash  will  probably  yield  corresponding  acids 
of  the  acetic  series.  Thus,  CsaHggO^,  to  which  the  name  of 
dceglic  acid  hai*  been  given,  shjould  yield  stearic  and  acetic 
acids. 

770.  Castor-oil  from  the  seeds  of  Ricimu  communis  is 
di.*>tinguished  from  other  fixed  oils  by  its  ready  solubility 
in  alcohol.  The  solid  fatty  acids  which  it  yields,  appear  to 
bo  uiargaric  and  palmitic;  the  olein  affords  by  its  sapo- 
nificarion  an  oily  acid,  which,  while  containing  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  last  neries.  has 
six  e(|uivaleut«<  of  oxygen.  Different  expiMimenters  have 
app.-irently  obtained  trom  different  spccnneus  of  oil  two 
homologous  acids,  to  which  they  have  asiribed  the  formula^ 
Cagll^Oe  and  CgoH^Og.  To  both  of  these  the  name  of 
ritifioicic  acid  ha.s  b^ea  given.  W  ith  nitrous  vapor,  castor^ 
oil  yields  a  crystalline  glycerid  like  olive-oil. 
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771.  We  have  then  three  homologous  series  amoDg  die 
fatty  acids ;  the  first  and  most  complete  is  that  homologous 
with  acetic  and  ethalic  acids;  the  second  is  that  of  oleic 
acid ;  the  third  that  of  ricinoleio  acid. 

The  first  has  the  general  formula  C.H.O^  the  second 
CA- Ai  and  the  third  CnH^-A- 

The  series  of  the  first,  as  &r  as  known,  is  here  given: — 


1.  Formic <■  H,^^, 

2.  Acetic i\Uj\ 

3.  Propionic Cilj*. 

4.  Butyric « .H  f^ 

6.  Valeric <  ,  ^E,,')* 

6.  Caproic *\JIlJ>4 

7.  Enanthylic ^  .JK')* 

8.  Caprylic t'    ]|  j), 

9.  Pelargonic r, jr  f)^ 

10.  Capric "  JE    \ 

11.  Margaritic «  ^  1 1  ,0, 

12.  Laurie i\.i\  ,), 

18.  Cocinic i  Jf    ), 

14.  MyrisUc ^  JL  )* 

15.  Benic <\HJ>^ 


16.  Ethalic CJSJd^ 

17.  Stearic C^H^O. 

18.  Basaio C.H.O4 

W.  Balenic C^H^O^ 

20. 

21. 

22.  BchcDio C^H^O^ 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 

27.  Cerotic C^H^O^ 

28. 
29. 
30.  MelisBic C^H^O^ 


772.  We  have  already  described  the  alcohols  of  the  Ist^ 
2dy  5th,  16th,  27th,  and  30th  acids,  and  wo  have  to  add 
that  of  the  16th.  In  this  group  there  is  a  regular  transition 
'rom  formic  acid,  through  the  propionic,  but3rric,  and  other 
paringly  soluble  oily  acids,  to  the  insoluble  ethalic  and 
stearic.  In  the  first  ten,  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  tern** 
peratures,  and  distil  without  any  change,  there  is  a  progres- 
sive increase  of  about  36°  F.  in  the  boiling  point  of  each 
acid.  Thus,  the  formic  boils  at  212"",  the  acetic  at  212''+ 
36*^ =248°,  and  the  propionic  at  248°+36° =284°.  The 
fusing  point  of  the  solid  acids  rises  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
with  less  apparent  regularity. 

The  fact  that  the  acids  are  less  fusible  than  their  glyoerids 
has  led  to  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  which 
are  sold  under  the  name  of  stearine,  adamantine,  or  Bdmoni 
sperm.  The  tallow  is  commonly  saponified  by  heating  it  in 
vats  by  steam,  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water ;  an  insoln- 
ble  lime  salt  is  formed,  and  the  glycerin  remains  dissolved  in 
the  water.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  diluted  sulphuric 
or  chlorohydric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  mixed 
acids,  which  rise  to  the  surface,  arc,  when  cold,  submitted 
to  pressure,  by.w^icb  the  oleic  acid  is  removed,  and  the 
stearic  and  margaric  acids  are  obtained  nearly  pure.  The 
crystalline  tendency  of  the  fused  acid  is  corrected  by  adding 
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a  litde  pnlverized  gypsum  to  the  mass  for  tlie  fabrication  of 
candles. 

The  decomposition  of  the  glycerids  by  solphurio  acid, 
already  described,  is  sometimes  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  higher  acids  of  the  series  may  be  distilled  without  change 
in  vacuo  or  in  a  current  of  steam,  but  undergo  a  partial  de- 
composition when  distilled  in  the  ordinary  manner.  These 
acids  may  be  distinguished  from  stearin,  from  wax,  and 
spermaceti,  for  which  they  are  often  substituted,  and  with, 
which  the  latter  are  frequently  adulterated,  by  their  ready 
solubility  in  alcohol,  and  in  a  heated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda. 

773.  The  action  of  nitric  upon  oleic  acid  yields  the  volatile 
acids  of  the  above  series,  from  the  acetic  to  the  capric  inclu- 
sive; the  other  fatty  acids  yield  similar  results,  and  the 
stearic  acid  is  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  upon 
oleic  acid.  The  residue  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  contains 
four  soluble  crystallizable  bibasio  acids — the  sticcinicy  CgBifi^ 
adipicy  C  JE^oOg,  pimelic,  Cj^H^Og,  and  suberiCy  CigHj^Og ; 
they  correspond  to  nomologues  of  oleic  acid,  which  have  fixed 
0^,  and  are  represented  by  CnH^^Og.  The  succinic  acid  was 
originally  obtained  by  distilling  amber,  a  fossil  resin  which 
occurs  in  recent  geological  formations.  Succinic  acid  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  when  heated  it  fuses,  and  is 
decomposed  into  water  and  a  neutral  crystalline  substance 
called  mccinid  Gfifi^f  which,  when  boiled  with  water,  is 
gradually  reconverted  into  succinic  acid.  The  other  acids 
are  of  but  little  importance ;  the  suberic  is  a  product  of  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  cork.  When  olein  or  oleic  acid 
is  distilled,  sebacic  acid  is  obtained ;  it  is  crystallizable,  vola- 
tile, and  soluble  in  water,  and  has  the  formula  C„H^O„ 
being  homologous  with  those  just  mentioned.  When  fused 
with  hydrate  of  potash,  these  acids  are  decomposed,  and 
yield  members  of  the  acetic  series.  Thus,  the  pimelic  forms 
valerate  of  potash,  and,  instead  of  the  acetic  acid  and  hydro- 
gen which  the  homologues  of  oleic  acid  would  yield,  carbonic 
acid  and  water  are  obtained. 

774.  Castor-oil  and  ricinoleic  acid,  like  olein,  yield  sebacio 
acid  by  distillation.  When  ricinoleic  acid  is  distilled  with 
an  excess  of  a  strong  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash,  sebacate 
of  potash  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  is  evolved,  with  a  peculiar 
oily  liquid,  having  the  formula  C^oH^gO..  The  reaction  may 
be  thus  represented:  CaeH,^0e+2(KH)0a=C«(H^K,)0. 
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-l-CjjHjgOj+^a'  The  new  volatile  prodact  is  the  alcoboi 
corresponding  to  cnprylic  acid,  and  may  be  named  caprtfloL 
ft  is  insoluble  in  water,  has  an  agreeable  aromatio  odor,  a 
specific  gravity  of  -823,  and  boils  at  856''  F.  With  sul- 
phuric acid  it  forms  a  vinio  acid,  and  with  acetic  and  cbloro- 
hydric  acids,  ethers  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  alcohol ;  by 
oxydation  it  yields  caprylic  acid  C^Hj^O^. 

775.  The  diifcrent  animal  fats  generally  yield,  by  saponi- 
fication, small  portions  of  one  or  more  of  the  volatile  acids 
already  described,  and  many  of  them  are  met  with  in  the 
distilled  water  of  various  plants.  Many  glycerids  appear  to 
undergo  a  slow,  ppontaneous  decomposition  when  moist; 
glycerin  is  liberated  and  may  be  removed  by  water,  while 
the  acids  are  found  in  a  fre.e  state.  The  alcoholic  ethers  o{ 
all  these  fatty  scids  may  be  obtained  by  passing  chlorohydric 
acid  gas  through  their  alcoholic  solutions,  or  by  heating  the 
same  solutions  with  sulphuric  acid  :  they  are,  like  the  gly- 
oerid8,  neutral,  fusible,  fatty  bodies,  and  have  the  same 
constitution  as  their  homologue,  acetic  ether.  When  a  gly- 
cerid  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  treated  with  chlorohydric 
acid,  the  etber  is  firmed  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  adding  iiater,  wh'ch  will  be  found  to  retain 
glycerin  in  solution.  The  action  of  ammonia  alike  upon 
the  ethers  and  glycerids  enables  us  to  obtain  the  amids  of 
the  fatty  acids  with  the  separation  of  alcohol  or  glycerin. 
They  have  the  same  constitution  as  acetamid,  and  are  all 
decomposed  by  hydrate  of  potash,  with  the  formation  of  \ 
salt  of  the  acid  and  ammonia.  Those  of  the  higher  acids 
are  solid  insoluble  fatty  bodies. 


Alkaloids  of  the  Alcohol  Series. 

776.  The  relations  between  hydrogen  represented  as  11,, 
water,  and  ammonia  have  already  been  considered,  and  we 
have  shown  that  the  alcohols  may  be  viewed  as  compounds  in 
which  the  groups  CgH,,  C^H^,  C^qH^,  &c.  replace  H  in  water. 
These  same  groups  uuty  replace  the  successive  equivalents 
of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  and  oxyd  of  amujonium,  giving  rise 
to  an  interesting  class  of  bodies  which  are  pcrtCvtly  anaLv 
gous  to  ammonia  in  their  chemical  relations,  and  are  called 
vtyanic  alkalies  or  alkaloids,  '  Besides  the>e  obtained  t'r.im 
the  alcohols,  there  are  many  other  alkaloids; products  of  dif- 
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ferent  transformations  of  organic  bodies;  others  exist  ready 
formed  in  plants.  We  shall  in  this  place  consider  only 
the  first  class. 

777.  When  chlorohydric,  or  better  bromohydric  ether,  is 
digested  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia,  it  slowly 
dissolves.  This  operation  is  accelerated  by  heat,  and  is  best 
effected  by  exposing  the  ether  and  ammonia  hermetically- 
sealed  in  glass  tubes,  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  The  solu- 
tion is  soon  effected,  and  the  mixture,  on  cooling,  is  found 
to  contain  a  salt  of  the  new  ether-ammonia :  hydrobromic 
ether,  BtBr-f-NHg  =NHaEt.Br,  hromid  of  ethammonium^ 
or  NH,Et.HBr.  When  decomposed  by  lime  or  potash  in 
the  same  way  as  sal-ammoniac,  the  new  alkaloid  NH<,Et| 
which  is  named  ethamine,  is  obtained  as  a  very  volatile 
liquid,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  -696.  It  has  a  powerful 
odor  resembling  that  of  ammonia,  and  its  solution  is  very 
caustic,  acting  like  a  strong  alkali  with  acids  and  metallic 
salts.     It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol. 

778.  If  a  hydracid  ether  of  methol  be  substituted  for  the 
vinic  ether,  a  corresponding  metbylic  ammonia,  or  mdhdk 
minef  may  be  obtained,  which  is  NH3(CaH3)  or  NH.Me. 
It  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  at  a  low  temperature  may 
be  condensed  into  a  liquid,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
which  dissolves  in  the  cold  1154  times  its  own  volume  of 
the  gas.  The  solution  is  powerfully  acrid  and  caustic,  and 
in  its  odor  and  chemical  properties  closely  resembles  am- 
monia; the  gas  is  combustible.  The  salts  of  these  new 
bases  are  like  those  of  ammonia,  but  are  more  soluble. 

When  placed  in  contact  with  a  new  equivalent  of  the 
ether,  these  alkalies  react  with  it  precisely  like  ammonia 
itself,  and  salts  of.  new  alkaloids  are  obtained,  in  which  two 
and  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  successively  replaced  by 
.  the  carbohydrogen  elements.  In  this  way  NHEt,  and 
NEtg=NCiaH^5  are  obtained;  and  by  using  successive  dif- 
ferent ethers,  mixed  alkaloids  may  be  formed,  such  as 
NHEtMe  and  NMe^Et.  The  amy  lie  and  cetylic  ethers  yield 
perfectly  analogous  compounds.  Amylamine  is  NH^Ayl  = 
NH,(CioHjj).  It  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  *7dO,  and  boiling  at  203^ ;  it  has  at  the  same  time 
the  odor  of  ammonia  and  of  the  amylic  compounds,  and  is  very 
caustic  and  alkaline.  We  may  even  have  N(Me.Et.Ayl),  in 
which  the  elements  of  three  different  alcohols  are  united. 
These  higher  alkaloids  are  liquids,  which  have  sW  the  Qh»« 
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raciera  of  ammonia,  but  arc  less  volatile  and  caustio  than  those 
of  iower  equivalents. 

779.  When  triethamine  NEt,  is  brought  in  contact  with 
another  equivalent  of  hydriodic  ether,  it  no  longer  decom- 
poses it,  but  unites  directly  with  it  to  form  a  salt.  This 
ether  EtI,  as  we  have  already  shown,  corresponds  to  HI, 
and  the  ammonia  unites  with  it  as  it  would  with  the  acid: 
in  the  latter  case  a  simple  ammonia  would  form  iodid  of 
ammonium  NH^I,  and  the  trivinic  ammonia  N(Et3H)I ;  but 
with  the  ether  it  forms  NEt,.EtI==NEtJ,  or  the  iodid  of 
vinic  ammonium  NEt^.  The  new  iodid  forms  fine  crystals, 
which  have  all  the  reactions  of  an  ordinary  iodid  with  me- 
tallic salts.  With  recently  precipitated  ozyd  of  silver,  doubld 
decomposition  ensues,  giving  rise  to  iodid  of  silver  and  ozyd 
of  vinic  ammonium:  2NEt^i+AgaO,=2AgI+(NEtJ,0.; 
but  as  anhydrous  lime  with  water  produces  a  hy(Lrate 
(GaH)O,,  so  the  new  oxyd  forms  with  it  two  equivalents 
of  a  hydrate  (NEt^.H)0<,,  which  corresponds  to  (KH)04. 
It  is  obtained  by  evaporation  as  a  very  soluble,  deliquescent 
Substance,  alkaline  and  corrosive  like  hydrate  of  potash, 
which  it  closely  resembles  in  its  chemical  reactions.  As  we 
have  supposed  ammonia  to  unite  with  water  and  form  a 
hydrozyd  of  ammonium,  so  in  this  compound  the  trivinio 
ammonia  is  united  with  vinic  water  or  alcohol.  The  aqueous 
compound  of  ammonia  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat;  and 
in  like  manner,  if  the  new  ozyd  is  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  it  is  decomposed  into  trivinic  ammonia, 
and  alcohol,  which  latter  breaks  up  into  defiant  gas  and 
water;  C^H^+HaO«. 

780.  The  methylic  compound  is  quite  similar  to  the  last. 
When  the  hydriodic  ether  of  methol  is  digested  with  ammo- 
nia,  the  hydriodate  of  methamine  is  for  the  most  part  trans- 
formed into  the  iodid  of  ammonium,  and  the  iodid  of  methio 
ammonium;  4N(;H3Me)I=3NHJ+N(MeJI.  The  new 
iodid  forms  sparingly  soluble  crystals,  which  yield  a  hy- 
drozyd very  alkaline  and  caustic. 

The  amylic  and  complex  ammonium  salts  are  analogous  in 
iheir  characters.  E  thamine  and  methamine  have  been  obtained 
by  several  other  processes,  and  are  found  in  the  products  of 
animal  decomposition. 

781.  By  the  action  of  an  alloy  of  potassium  and  antimony 
upon  the  hydriodic  ethers,  compounds  are  obtained  represent* 
ing  ammonias,  in  which  antimony  replaces  nitrogen,  (645.) 
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They  are  SbMeg^SbCaR,  and  SbEt3=SbCja:„.  By 
ozydizing  agents  they  lose  U^  and  the  resulting  compounds 
constitute  alkaloids  which  form  a  class  of  salts. 

Stibethic  ammonia  unites  with  hydriodio  ether  to  form 
SbEt^.Iy  analogous  to  the  nitrogen  compound^  and  this,  with 
ozyd  of  silyer^  yields  a  hydroxyd  which  is  a  strongly  alka* 
line  base.  In  like  manner,  SbMe^i  and  SbrMcgEt)!  may  be 
obtained ;  all  corresponding  to  the  iodids  of  ammonium  and 
potassium.  The  action  of  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  upon  sti- 
bethic ammonia  removes  H^  and  gives  rise  to  salts  of  a  new 
alkaloid  SbO^^iH^s,  which  is  called  8iibeihine. 

782.  When  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  potash  and  arsenious 
add  is  distilled  at  a  low  red  heat,  there  is  x)btained,  among 
other  products,  a  volatile  liquid,  somewhat  soluble  in  water, 
to  which  the  name  of  alkarsine  has  been  given.  It  is  an 
organic  base,  related  to  those  just  described,  in  which  arsenio 
replaces  nitrogen.  It  contains  CgH^As^O^,  and  corresponds 
to  the  oxyd  of  an  arsenic  ethamine,  from  which  H,  has  been 
eliminated,  as  in  stibethine ;  As(EtHg) = AsC^Hy — H^, = As 
G4H3,  which  combines  with  chlorohydric  acid  like  ammonia: 
the  anhydrous  oxyd  (A8CaH3),.H,Oa=(A8Cj^e)A  "  a^ 
karsine,  or  oa^  of  arsinum.  With  chlorohydric  acid  it  yields 
a  liquid  chlorid  (AsCgHg)Cl,  to  which  the  name  oichhrarsine, 
or  chloroht/draie  o/arsine,  has  been  given.  It  is  a  true  sal^ 
like  chlorid  of  ammonium,  and  by  double  decomposition  yields 
different  salts,  which  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  acids 
upon  alkarsine.  The  chlorid  is  decomposed  by  metallic  zinc ; 
chlorid  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  the  organic  elements  are  set 
free }  but  two  equivalents  of  arsinum  unite  to  form  a  com- 
pound, which  is  CgHjjASa=(AsCjjHg)a.  It  is  a  compound 
guasi-metalj  and  corresponds  to  Zn^  and  H,.  It  combines 
directly  with  chlorine  to  form  anew  the  chlorid ;  like  alkar- 
sine, it  is  a  volatile  liquid,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
fumes  and  takes  fire  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  All 
of  these  compounds  have  a  disgusting  odor,  and  are  fear* 
fully  poisonous.  The  oxyd,  alkarsine,  is  like  an  alkali,  acrid 
and  corrosive.  M.  Bunsen,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  these  bodies,  gave  to  the  compound  gwuU 
metal  the  name  of  kakodyl^  (from  kakosj  em,  and  huU^ 
principle.) 

783.  When  kakodyl  is  covered  with  water,  it  slowly  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  from  the  air  and  yields  alkarsine :  if  to  tha 
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alkardne;  ozyd  of  mercury  is  added  under  water,  the  metaUic 
dzyd  is  reduced,  and  a  new  compound  remains  in  solution, 
formed  by  the  ozydation  of  the  alkaloid  arsine,  which  com* 
bines  with  the  oxygen  and  forms  AsGfi fi^,  which  is  the 
formula  of  the  new  body,  oilhargen,.  The  solution  yields 
by  evaporation  large  rhombic  prisms  of  the  new  substance, 
which  is  inodorous,  has  but  little  taste,  and  is  not  at  all 
poisonous.  Deozydizing  agents,  like  sulphurous  acid,  oonverta 
it  into  alkarsine.  Alkargen  combines  with  acids  to  form 
Crystalline  compounds  like  arsine;  but  by  its  combination 
with  oxygen  the  alkaloid  seems  to  have  become  more  feebly 
basic  than  before ;  as  in  ammonia,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
alkargen  or  its  salts  is  replaceable  by  a  metal,  so  that  we 
may  haye  a  compound  like  As04(H4Cu)04.HCl,  or  chloro- 
hydrate  of  cupric  alkargen.  By  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  oxygen  in  this  alkaloid  is  replaced  by  sulphur, 
and  crystals  obtained  which  are  AsC^H^S^. 

784.  Succeeding  the  alcohols  and  their  derivations  may 
be  considered  a  class  of  volatile  liquids,  many  of  them  essential 
<^ils,  which  have  analogies  with  alcohols  or  aldehyds,  although 
not  homologous  with  the  preceding  series.  We  shall  men- 
tion  briefly  some  of  the  more  important.  Their  history  is 
now  nearly  as  complete  as  the  alcohols,  and  scarcely  less  in- 
teresting, but  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  to 
speak  of  them  at  length. 

BiTTEa-ALMOND  OiL,   O^HgO,. 

785.  BenzmMj  Essential  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds. — This 
oil  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  almonds,  but  is  pro- 
duced by  the  reaction  of  certain  principles  contained  in  the 
kernel,  when  aided  by  the  presence  of  water.  It  is  obtained 
by  bruising  bitter  almonds  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  dis- 
tilling the  mixture,  when  the  oil  passes  over,  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  other  impurities.  It  is  purified  by  redistil- 
ling it  from  a  mixture  of  protochlorid  of  iron  and  lime,  and 
is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  of  a  pungent  burning  taste,  and 
leery  fragrant  odor,  like  that  of  bruised  bitter  almonds.  It 
boils  at  856^,  but  its  vapor  distils  over,  with  that  of  water 
at  212^ :  its  specific  gravity  is  1-073.  It  is  often  used  in 
^vonng  articles  of  food,  but  the  crude  oil  which  is  sold  for 
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this  t|iirpo6e  is  ezoeediDgly  poiaonousr;  the  pore  oil  is  com- 
paratively hannless. 

By  the  action  of  hydrosnlphuret  of  ammonia  upon  bit- 
ter-almond oil^  its  oxygen  is  replaced  by  solphur,  and  an 
insoluble  powder  is  obtained  of  the  formula  C^JIf^^.  Its 
decomposition  by  heat  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  new  and 
curious  products. 

786.  Chhrintzed  BenzaOcl^  Cj^H^ClO,.— This  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  gas  upon  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  is  decomposed  by 
alkalieS;  yielding  a  chlorid  and  a  benzoate.  By  distilling 
this  with  bromid  or  iodid  of  potassium,  similar  compounds 
are  obtained,  in  which  bromine  or  iodine  replaces  an  equivi^ 
lent  of  hydrogen. 

The  action  of  dry  ammonia  upon  the  chlorinised  ben* 
loilol  yields  chlorohydric  acid,  and  a  new  substance,  henza^ 
mid,  C^HjC10a+NH3  =  C^HyN0a+HCl.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  beautiful  prisms. 

787.  Hydrohenzamid, — ^When  bitter-almond  oil  is  placed 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia,  it  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  a  white  crystalline  mass  of  this  substance.  It 
is  formed  from  three  equivalents  of  benzoilol  and  two  of 
ammonia  by  the  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  three 
equivalents  of  water;  3(C,^HeOa)+2NH,  ==  C JH JST,  + 
3HgOj^.  In  this  reaction  the  ammonia  loses  the  whole  of 
its  hydrogen,  which  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oil,  and 
the  residue  (N,)  is  substituted  for  Og.  By  the  action  of 
chlorohydric  acid  it  takes  up  the  elements  of  water,  and 
regenerates  the  oil  and  ammonia;  the  latter  combines 
with  the  acid  to  form  sal-ammoniac.  When  boiled  in 
a  solution  of  potash,  it  is  converted  into  a  metamerio 
modification,  which  is  no  longer  decomposed  by  acids,  but 
unites  directly  with  them  and  neutralizes  them.  This 
substance,  which  is  an  alkaloid,  is  also  formed  when  ammo« 
nia  is  passed  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds ;  it  is  called  benzoline  or  amarine. 

When  the  crude  oil  of  bitter  almonds  \b  mixed  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  a 
white  crystalline  substance,  which  is  called  benzoine.  It  is 
polymeric  of-  the  oil,  and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  ^two 
equivalents  of  it; 'its  formula  is  consequently  OsgH^^O^. 
When  the  vapor  of  benzoine  is  passed  through  a  recUhd 
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tube,  it  is  reconverted  into  bitter-almond  oil.  By  tihe  action  of 
chlorine  npon  fused  benzoino,  H,  is  removed  in  the  form  of 
2HC1,  and  a  crystalline  compound  remains,  which  is  called 
henssile,  and  is  C^K^fi., 

788.  When  bitter-iumond  oil  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a  white  crys- 
talline substance,  which  is  benzoic  acid;  this  is  formed  by 
ihe  combination  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen ;  the  oil  is  the 
aldehyd  of  the  acid.  -  The  same  effect  is  produced  when 
the  oil  is  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash  ;  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved,  and  benzoate  of  potash  formed.  A  more  abun- 
dant source  of  benzoic  acid  is  found  in  benzoin,  a  fragrant 
resinous  substance  which  is  obtained  from  the  Laurus  ben- 
zoin. This  contains  a  large  quantity  of  the  add,  which 
may  be  procured  by  exposure  to  a  gentie  heat,  when  the  acid 
is  volatilized,  and  condenses  as  a  white  sublimate.  It  is 
also  obtained  by  boiling  the  benzoin  with  lime,  which  forms 
benzoate  of  lime ;  chlorohydric  acid  added  to  the  previously 
concentrated  solution,  precipitates  the  pure  acid  in  crystal- 
line plates.  Benzoic  acid  forms  light  silky  crystals  of  a 
«pearly  whiteness,  and  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  taste,  veiy 
slightlv  acid.  When  pure  it  is  inodorous,  but  generally 
has  a  littie  volatile  oil  adhering  to  it,  which  gives  it  a  fra- 
grant odor,  like  vanilla.  It  is  volatile  at  a  gentle  heat,  evolving 
a  suffocating  vapor,  which  condenses  unchanged.  It  is  very 
alightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  easily  in  hot  water. 

The  formula  of  benzoic  acid  is  C^^HsO^ :  it  is  monoba- 
aic,  and  forms  a  large  class  of  salts,  which  are  of  but  littie 
importance.  The  benzoic  vinic  ether  is  obtained  by  pass- 
ing chlorohydric  acid  gas  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
benzoic  acid,  and  is  C^(R^^t)0^  =  G^E.J)^.  It  is  a  fra- 
grant volatile  liquid,  which  in  its  chemical  reactions  resem- 
bles the  other  ethers ;  with  ammonia,  it  affords  benzamid 
and  alcohol.  Benzamid  is  the  amid  of  benzoic  acid,  and 
with  H.O,  yields  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia.  It  is  vola- 
tile, but  at  a  high  temperature  loses  a  second  equivalent  of 
H^O^  and  beoon^es  C  JS^N.  This  is  a  liquid  to  which  the 
name  of  benzoniiryl  is  given ;  with  2^jdf^  it  regenerates 
benzoic  acid  and  ammonia. 

With  strong  nitric  acid,  benzoic  acid  yields  a  crystalline 
sompound,  with  the  elimination  of  H.O^ ;  it  is  the  nitro- 
benzoic  acid  which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  (652,)  and 
from  its  mode  of  formation  is  monobasic.    When  heated 
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with  a  mixtare  of  nitric  and  sulphorio  acids,  a  second 
equivalent  of  nitric  acid  is  fixed,  and  binitrobenzoic  acid  is 
formed. 

The  atom  of  hydrogen  in  each  case  is  eliminated  from 
the  nitric  acid,  and  its  saline  capacity  destroyed,  but  the 
benzoic  elements  still  retain  the  original  atom  of  H, 
replaceable  by  a  metal,  and  thus  each  of  the  new  acids  is 
monobasic.  The  decompositions  of  the  ethers  and  amids 
of  these  acids  yield  a  variety  of  curious  compounds. 

789.  Benzen. — ^The  vapor  of  benzoic  acid  passed  through 
a  red-hot  gun-barrel,  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  a 
new  substance  named  henzm,  benzol,  or  phene,  which  is 
CiaHg.  Cj^HgO^=CaO^+CiaHg.  Benzen  is  more  easily 
obtained  by  distilling  benzoic  acid  with  slaked  lime,  which 
combines  with  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is  a  colorless,  fragrant 
liquid,  which  boils  at  187^,  and  has  a  .specific  gravity  of 
*830 ;  at  .32^  F.  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass.  Ben- 
zen is  formed  when  the  fat  oils  are  decomposed  at  a  red 
heat,  and  is  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  oil-gas  for  illu- 
mination. With  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  benzen  yields  a 
monobasic  acid,  the  gulphobenzenic,  and  a  neutral  crystalline 
body,  stdphohenzid.  They  are  analogous  to  sulphovinic  aci& 
and  sulphuric  ether. 

The  phenic  alcohol  or  pJienol  G^^Bifi^  is  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  salicylic  acid,  which  contains  two  atoms 
more  of  oxygen  than  benzoic  acid.  The  name  of  carbolic 
acid  is  also  given  to  it,  and  it  occurs  as  a  natural  product 
in  the  secretion  of  the  beaver,  called  caMoreum,  which  owes 
its  peculiar  odor  and  probably  its  medicinal  properties  to  a 
small  portion  of  phenol ;  it  is  also  contained  in  the  oil  of 
ooal-tar.  Phenol  forms  colorless  crystals,  which  are  liquid 
fied  by  moisture,  although  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
Its  aqueous  solution  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  an  odor  like 
wood-smoke  or  creasote,  which  it  also  resembles  in  being 
poisonous,  and  a  powerful  antiseptic.  Ereasote  is  probably 
an  homologue  of  phenol. 

790.  The  derivatives  of  phene  and  phenol  may  be  repre- 
sented as  compounds  in  which  C^H,  replaces  H,  precisely 
as  the  group  C^Hj  in  those  of  vinic  alcohol.  With  sulphu- 
ric acid,  phenol  yields  phenosulphuric  add  Sa(C„H5.H)0g. 
That  formed  by  benzen  is  8^,(0 jaH5.H)0e,  and  is  pheno* 
mdphurous  acid:  sulphurous  a<jid,  2(S0a.H0)  =  SgHgOg. 
With  nitric  acid,  phenol  yields  three  successive  products,  in 
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which  one,  two,  and  three  equivalents  of  NO^  maj  oe  rst 
presented  as  replacing  hydrogen.  The  view  of  the  oon» 
gtitution  of  such  bodies,  given  under  nitrobenzoic  acid,  is. 
However,  to  be  preferred.  Phenol  has,  like  akohol,  an 
atom  of  hydrogen,  replaceable  by  a  metal,  and  all  these 
derived  compounds  have  acid  characters  and  are  mono< 
basic.  The  trinitric  phenol  is  interesting  as  the  final  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  many  organic  sub- 
stances, and  has  been  described  under  the  names  of  jncriCf 
nitr^icric,  carhazotic,  and  nitrophenisic  acids.  It  is 
C„H3(N0j30-  =  C4aH3N30,^,  and  forms  yellowish-white 
crystalline  scales,  which  dissolve  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  yielding  a  deep-yellow  solution,  with  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.  Its  salts  are  yellow,  and  explode  when  heated. 
That  of  potash  GjUJ^lUffi^^  is  a  crystalline  salt,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

791.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  benzen  yields  a  denso 
oily  liquid,  which  has  a  very  sweet  taste,  and  an  odor  like  the 
essence  of  bitter  almonds,  for  which  it  is  substituted  in  per- 
fumery. It  contains  C^aHjNO^,  and,  by  the  further  action 
of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  fixes  a  second 
equivalent  of  the  nitrous  elements,  and  yields  C^H^N^Og. 
Nitrobenzen  is  to  nitrophenol  what  nitrous  ether  is  to  nitric 
ether,  and  is  the  nitrous  ether  of  phenol,  or  N(Cis,H5)0^  = 
Cj^H^NO^,  and  the  second  product  may  be  regarded  as 
N(C,^H3.N0J0^  still  corresponding  to  N(H)0^. 


92.  Phenol  combines  with  ammonia  and  forms  O^gHgO^, 
NHg.  When  this  compound  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube,  it 
is  converted  into  water,  and  a  new  alkaloid:  Ci8HgOa4- 
NH3  =  H,03-|-C4aHyN.  This  is  an  ammonia  in  which 
CjaHj  replaces  H,  and  is  J^(C^ILyB.^.  The  same  group 
may  replace  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  alcohol-ammonias, 
and  mixed  ammonias  containing  the  different  alcoholic  and 
phenic  carbohydrogens,  are  thus  obtained.  To  this  new 
alkaloid  the  name  of  aniline  is  given  :  it  is  a  colorless,  oily 
liquid,  with  a  pleasant  vinous  odor,  a  burning  taste,  and  is 

rnsonous :  it  boils  at  328°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
028.  Aniline  is  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  it  decomposes 
metallic  solutions,  and  with  acids  acts  the  part  of  a  strong 
alkali,  forming  crystalline  salts.  These  salts  by  heat  yield 
compounds  analogous  to  the  amids,  which  are  called  anilidi. 
They  are  amids  in  which  CjjH,  replaces  H.  The  presence 
of  aniline  is  readily  detected  by  a  solution  of  hypochlorite 
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of  lime  or  bleaching-powder,  which  prodnoes  a  heantafixl 
Tioletrblne  with  a  solution  of  the  alkaloid.  It  occurs  as  a 
product  of  the  destructiye  distillation  of  many  organic 
matters,  and  is  associated  with  phenol  in  coal-tar. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzen  is  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  fragment  of  adnc,  the  hydrogen 
evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  reacts  with  the 
nitrobenzen  to  form  aniline  and  water,  G^3N04-|-8Hj,= 
C^j^^N-l-^HgO^.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  a  similar 
effect,  sulphur  being  separated.  When  binitric  benzen  is 
thus  treated,  an  alkaloid  is  obtained,  which  is  nitric  anilinej 
in  which  one  equivalent  of  the  nitric  elements  enters 
into  the  alkaloid ;  it  is  CaHerNOON. 

By  indirect  processes,  alkaloids  are  obtained  which  corre^ 
spend  to  aniline,  in  which  H  and  H^  are  replaced  by  chlorine 
and  bromine.  Their  basic  powers  are  less  strong  than  the 
normal  aniline,  and  the  trichloric  species  C^sH^ClsN  is  no 
longer  an  alkaloid.  When  by  double  decomposition  we 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  hyponitrite  of  aniline,  the  salt  is  at 
once  decomposed  into  phenol,  nitrogen  gas,  and  water, 
C,.H,N+NHO,=C^H,0.+H,0.+N,. 

798.  When  benzoate  of  lime  is  submitted  to  distillation, 
the  principal  product  is  a  body  corresponding  to  the  aceton 
of  acetic  acid ;  two  equivalents  of  benzoate  2Q^^(RJ<j2^0^^ 
CaCa^Oa+CfleHioOg.  The  new  compound  is  fusible,  volatile, 
and  crystallizes  in  large  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  aloo« 
hoi  and  ether ;  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  is  decom- 
posed into  benzoate  and  benzen,  CjM|H2oO<|-|-(^^)Ofl= 
G^4(H3K)0^-|-CiiBHfl-  From  this  relation  to  benzoates  and 
benzen  or  phene,  it  has  received  the  name  of  henzophenon  : 
with  chemical  agents  it  affords  several  new  and  curious 
compounds. 

Benzoilol  is  one  of  a  group  of  aldehyds  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  general  formula  C,n„_^Os,  and  yield  volatUe 
monobasic  acids  with  0^,  decomposable  into  0,0^  and  car- 
bohydrogens  C.H,,.^,  which  form  alkaloids  C^Hm^^N.  The 
essence  of  the  seeds  of  cumin  (Cuminum  q/minum)  consists 
of  such  an  aldehyd,  cuminol  CgoH^O^,  and  a  carbohydrogen 
homologous  with  benzen,  cymen  C^oHj^.  The  distillation 
of  cuminic  add  with  baryta  affords  another  homologue,  cti- 
men  Q^^  This  with  strong  nitric  acid  yields  nitro- 
cumen,  but,  by  long  boiling  with  dilute  acid,  it  is  convertec^ 
into  benzoic  acid     In  the  same  way  cymen  gives  rise  to  a 
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new  acid,  called  toMic  acidy  whioh  is  G^gHgO^,  and  homo* 
logons  with  henzoic  and  cnminio  acids ;  with  baryta  it  yields 
toluen  C^fisi  v^ich  is  also  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
tolu  balsam.  Alkaloids  homologous  with  aniline  have  been 
formed  from  all  these  hydrocarbons.  The  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  benzen  has  failed  to  yield  an  add  lower  in  the 
series  than  the  benzoic. 

Phenol  belongs  to  another  group  of  what  may  be  termed 
alcohols,  which  are  represented  by  the  general  formula 
GnHn^^O,.  There  is  still  another  class  of  aldehyds,  repre- 
sented by  CnH,_g04,  which  are  consequently  metameric  with 
the  acids  of  the  benzoic  group,  and  which  form  acid  with  Og. 
Such  b  mlicyldf  the  essential  oil  of  Spirea  ulmaria,  (queen 
of  the  meadow.) 

Samcylol,  Cj^HgO^. 

794.  This  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  flowers  of  spirea 
with  water ;  the  oil  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  plant,  but  is 
formed  during  the  process,  like  benzoilol,  by  the  reaction  of 
principles  in  the  plant  which  have  not  yet  been  examined. 
It  may  also  be  formed  from  salicine,  a  vegetable  principle  ex- 
tracted from  several  species  of  Sa^ix,  to  which  both  substances 
owe  their  name.  SaHcylol  is  a  colorless  liquid,  heavier  than 
water,  in  which  it  is  somewhat  soluble,  and  has  the  fragrant 
odor  which  is  perceived  when  the  flowers  of  spirea  are  bruised. 
Its  composition  Cj,fifi^  is  identical  with  that  of  benzoic 
acid.  One  atom  of  hydrogen  in  it  may  be  replaced  by 
chlorine  or  bromine,  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  also  re- 
placeable by  a  metal  yielding  compounds  like  0^^113X04. 
It  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  ammonia,  which  soon 
changes  into  an  amid  like  hydrobcnzamid. 

Heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolved  and 
a  salt  of  saltci/lic  acid  is  formed.  The  acid  is  Q^fifi^,  It 
crystallizes  in  delicate  white  prisms,  and  is  volatile  and 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Salicylic  acid  is  monobasic, 
and  has  considerable  resemblance  to  the  benzoic ;  it  forma 
a  coupled  acid  with  nitric  acid. 

795.  The  ethers  of  salicylic  acid  are  easily  formed  :  that 
of  methol  is  interesting,  because  it  constitutes  the  principal 
part  of  the  fragrant  essential  oil  of  winter-green,  GauUheria 
frocumhens,  obtained  by  distilling  that  plant  with  water. 

The  ether  is  readily  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution 
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of  hydrate  of  potash^  and  yields  wood-spirit  and  salicylate 
of  potash.  If  to  the  hot  solution  of  the  salt  an  excess  of 
chlorohydric  acid  is  added,  the  salicylic  acid  crystallizes  on 
cooling.  Ammonia  converts  the  ether  into  a  crystalline 
mass  of  salicylamid,  which  has  the  composition  of 's^cylate 
of  ammonia  minus  H,0<|. 

When  the  salicylic  acid  is  rapidly  distilled,  it  is  decomposed 
into  carbonic  acid  and  phenol  Ci^Hg04=Ca04+Ci3H30a. 
If  strong  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  oil  of  winter-green  or 
salicylic  acid,  and  the  mixture  boiled  so  long  as  red  vapors 
appear,  a  large  quantity  of  trinitric  phenolf  nitropicric  acid, 
is  obtained  on  cooling. 

The  essences  of  anise,  fennel,  and  some  other  plants,  con- 
sist principally  of  an  oil,  to  which  the  name  of  anethd  has 
been  given.  It  is  Cao^jOa '  by  oxydizing  agents,  such  as 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and  a  new  acid 
resembling  the  salicylic  and  homologous  with  it,  which  is 
called  anisic  add  CiqHsOq.  Its  decomposition  yields  car- 
bonic acid  and  aniiol  G^^Kfi^  a  homologue  of  phenol. 

Other  Essential  Oils. 

796.  The  essences  just  described  are  types  of  a  large 
number  of  essential  oils,  which,  although  not  all  homologous 
with  the  classes  named,  sustain  the  relation  of  aldehyds  or 
alcohols  to  corresponding  acids.  Such  is  the  oil  of  cinna' 
mouy  which  is  C^s^gOj^  and  yields  by  oxydation  ctnnamtc 
acid  C^HgO^.  This  acid  is  associated  with  the  benzoic, 
which  it  resembles,  in  its  properties,  in  the  haham  of  tclu : 
by  nitric  acid  it  is  oxydized  and  yields  benzoic  acid.  When 
distilled  with  baryta  it  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and 
a  carbohydrogen,  cinnamen  C^gHg. 

Both  cinnamol  and  cinnamen  appear  to  exist  in  the  bal- 
sams, such  as  8tt/raXy  benzoin^  tolu,  and  the  haham  of  Peru. 
These  consist  of  resinous  matters,  apparently  formed  by  the 
oxydation  of  essential  oils,  and  mixed  with  cinnamic  or 
benzoic  acids,  or  with  both. 

797.  The  oxygenized  essences  already  described  are,  as  in 
the  case  of  cuminal,  often  associated  with  other  oils,  which, 
like  cymen,  contain  no  oxygen,  and  these  carbohydrogen  oils 
sometimes  constitute  the  only  product  of  the  distillation. 
The  most  important  of  this  class  has  the  formula  C^Hg, 
and  is  best  known  under  the  form  of  oU  of  turpentine.  It 
\b  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  crude  turpentine  which 
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exudes  from  many  species  of  Pinusy  and  is  a  mixture  of  ih« 
volatile  oil  and  a  resin.  Its  taste  and  odor  are  well  known ; 
it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  -865,  and  boils  at  312°.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  Oil  of  turpentine 
is  of  great  use  in  the  arts,  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes 
and  paints,  and  is  used  for  illumination,  under  the  names  of 
camphene  and  pine-oil.  The  liquids  sold  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, under  the  names  of  hurning-fluid  and  tpirU-ga»y  are 
solutions  of  camphene  in  highly  rectified  alcohol,  and,  from 
their  great  volatility  and  inflammability,  are  very  liable  to 
explosion  and  dangerous  accidents. 

798.  The  oils  of  Jumper,  pepper,  caraway,  parsUy,  citron, 
lemon,  orange,  and  hergamot  &re  carbohydrogens,  identical  in 
composition,  density,  and  boiling  point  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  may  be  included  under  the  general  name  of  oamphen. 
They  absorb  chlorohydric  acid  gas,  and  yield  a  crystalline 
compound,  which  is  6^^^.'RQ\=^0jg^,fii,  and  has  all  the 
characters  of  a  substitution  product  from  Oj^^Hj^.  The  liquid 
portion  of  the  oil  which  has  been  treated  with  the  gas  has 
the  same  composition  as  the  solid.  This  is  crystalline 
and  volatile,  and  has  an  odor  like  ordinary  camphor.  The 
essence  of  citron,  unlike  the  others,  fixes  2HC1,  and  yields 
a  compound  O^JSi^.  These  chlorinized  bodies  are  decom- 
posed when  distilled  with  lime,  and  yield  modifications  of 
eamphen,  distinguishable  principally  by  their  odors  and 
their  different  action  upon  polarized  light. 

799.  When  moist  oil  of  turpentine  is  exposed  to  cold,  it 
often  deposits  a  crystalline  compound :  a  similar  substance 
is  slowly  separated  from  a  mixture  of  the  oil  with  alcohol 
and  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  beautiful  prisms,  and  is 
volatile,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  The  composition  of  this  new  body  is  represented 
by  C^H^O^,  and  it  is  therefore  formed  by  the  fixation  of 
2H^0,;  it  crystallizes  with  an  additional  equivalent  of 
water,  which  is  expelled  by  heat :  the  name  of  UrebcH  is 
given  to  it.  When  dissolved  by  boiling,  in  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  or  chlorohydric  acid,  it  is  completely  decom« 
posed  into  water  and  a  volatile  liquid,  terpinol,  which  is 
obtained  by  distillation  and  has  an  odor  of  hyacinths :  it  is 
^4o^sfir  Chlorohydric  acid  gas  expels  water  from  fused 
tereboi,  and  yields  CaoH^Cl^,  a  crystalline  body  identical  in 
composition  with  that  obtained  from  lemon  eamphen. 

The  odoiB  of  these  different  varieties  of  the  same  oarboi 
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hydrogen  depend  upon  differences  in  constitution  not  yet 
nnderstood;  they  are  apparently  independent  of  the  pre- 
sence of  any  oxygenized  compound,  as  die  different  esaences 
may  be  distilled  from  hydrate  of  potash  or  potassium^  with 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  refining  their  odors.  The  oil  of 
roses  is  a  carbohydrogen  of  different  composition^  probably 

800.  Many  of  the  oxygenate<!i  yolatile  oils  deposit,  by 
eold^  crystalline  compounds  which  are  often  isomeric  with 
the  oils  themselves,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  general 
name  of  stearopteTis,  or  camphors  of  their  respective  oi£|  from 
their  resemblance  to  common  camphor.  This  substance  is 
obtained  by  distilling  the  wood  of  the  Lauras  camphora  with 
water,  and  is  crystalline,  very  volatile,  fragrant,  and  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water.  Its  formula  is  C^H^gO^; 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potash  under  pressure,  it  combines 
directly  with  it  and  forms  a  salt,  campholate  of  potash 
Ogo(Hj^K)0..  With  strong  nitric  acid  it  yields  camphoric 
acia  C^HjgOg,  which  is  bibasic. 

801.  The  Dryhalanops  camphora  of  Borneo  yields  a  solid 
fragrant  essence,  which  is  known  as  Borneo  camphor ^  and  is 
much  valued  in  the  East :  it  also  exists  in  the  essential  oil  of 
valerian.  This  camphor  has  the  formula  CsqH^O,,  and,  when 
heated  with  nitric  acid,  loses  H,  and  yields  laurel  camphor. 
When  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  yields  a 
form  of  camphen  which  exists  with  the  camphor  in  the 
plant,  and  fixes  H^O,  to  form  it.  When  laurel  camphor  is 
thus  distilled,  a  carbohydrogen  C^qH^^  is  obtained,  which  is 
cymen, 

802.  The  essential  oil  of  black  mustard-seed  Sinapis  nigraj 
is  obtained  by  distilling  the  bruised  seeds  with  water.  It 
is  heavier  than  water,  pungent  and  acrid,  and  contains 
sulphur.  It  is  represented  by  the  formula  CaH^NSa.  With 
ammonia  it  combines  and  forms  a  crystalline  alkaloid,  thion' 
namine  CgHgNgS^  which,  when  heated  with  oxyd  of  lead, 
loses  HgS^  and^  forms  sulphuret  of  lead  and  water,  together 
with  a  new  alkaloid  CgH^N^,  called  sinamine,  which  is  crys* 
talline,  and  is  a  strong  base. 

The  essential  oil  of  horse-radish,  CocMearxa  officinalis^  is 
identical  with  that  of  mustard.  The  oil  of  asafcetida  con 
tains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur:  it  is  probably  C^H^S., 
and  seems  allied  to  a  sulphuretted  ether  or  alcohol :  with 
rhlorid  of  mercury  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  which 
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contains  the  elements  of  the  oil  with  those  of  the  meicnrial 
salt.  When  mixed  with  snlphocjanid  of  potassium,  a 
decomposition  ensues  which  gives  rise  to  the  essential  oil  of 
mustard.  The  oil  of  garlic  belongs  to  the  same  series^  which 
is  very  interesting  from  its  curious  and  as  yet  imperfectly 
known  relations. 

The  odorous  secretion  of  the  polecat,  Mephitis  jyutorius, 
contains  sulphur,  and  perhaps  belougs  to  the  same  class. 

803.  Resins. — These  substances  arc  vegetable  products, 
and  seem  to  have  been  generally  formed  by  the  ozydation 
of  essential  oils  ]  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  many  of  them  are  uded  in  pharmacy 
and  in  the  arts.  Among  them  are  copal,  mastic,  demi, 
guiacum,  and  colophony  or  pine  resin.  In  their  crude  state 
they  are  often  mixed  with  volatile  oils,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  distillation  with  water,  as  those  of  turpentine  and 
elemi,  or  with  soluble  acids,  like  the  benzoic  and  cinnamic, 
as  in  the  balsams,  and  often  with  gums  and  other  principles 
soluble  in  water,  constituting  what  are  called  in  the  materia 
medica,  gum  resins,  like  asafoBtida  and  gamboge.  The 
true  resins  are  many  of  them  acids,  and  form  distinct  salts 
with  bases.  The  resin  of  the  pine  may  be  obtained  by  care- 
ful management  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  in  crystalline 
crusts,  very  soluble  in  ether  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Exposed  to  heat,  it  distils  over  and  condenses  in  an  isomeric 
modification,  distinguished  in  its  crystallization  and  solu- 
bility. Under  certain  circumstances,  both  varieties  may 
be  converted  into  an  amorphous  form.  They  have  been 
denominated  pimaric  and  syloic  acids,  and  are  both  mono- 
basic, and  represented  by  O40H30O4.  Two  equivalents  of 
oil  of  turpentine  and  Oq,  yield  H^O^  and  an  equivalent  of 
pimaric  acid.  The  resins  of  copaiva,  elemi,  and  anime  be- 
long to  one  or  another  of  the  modifications  of  this  acid. 

804.  Caoutchouc,  Gum-Elastic. — This  curious  substance  ia 
found  in  the  juices  of  many  plants,  but  is  principally  obtained 
from  the  Hevea  guianesis,  and  latropJia  elastica.  Its  ordi- 
nary properties  are  well  known :  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  ether  and  many  volatile  hydrocar- 
bons :  when  softened  by  these  solvents,  it  is  wrought  into 
a  great  variety  of  curious  and  useful  articles.  Small  tubes 
of  gum-elastic  are  very  useful  in  the  laboratory,  to  join 
^lass  tubes  and  form  flexible  joints.  They  are  easily  made 
irom  sheet  caontohouo  by  cutting  the  folded  edges  of  the 
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nheet  with  clean 
ficissora  over  a  glass 
tube,  as  seen  in ' 
figure  417.  Caout- 
chouc is  very  com- 
bustible, and  burns 
with  a  bright  smoky 
flame.    It  contains  Fig.  417, 

carbon  and  hydrogen  only,  and  probably  in  equal  equivalentr , 
but  it  furnishes  no  reactions  by  which  we  may  fix  its  formula  ox 
even  determine  whether  it  is  chemically  homogeneous.  When 
exposed  to  heat  it  is  decomposed,  and  yields  several  volatile 
hydrocarbons  homologous  with  defiant  gas:  amoog.them 
are  said  to  be  CgHg,  C^qH^o,  and  C^H^.  These  mixed 
liquids  are  used  as  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc ;  the  volatile 
oils  from  coal-tar  are  also  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  caoutchouc  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  melted  sulphur, 
or  when  sulphur  is  added  to  its  substance  and  the  mate- 
rial afterward  exposed  to  a  considerable  heat,  (280°,)  the 
caoutchouc  undergoes  a  peculiar  chaugc.  It  becomes  much 
firmer  and  stronger,  and  less  liable  to  be  softened  by  heat  or 
rendered  rigid  by  cold;  in  this  form  it  is  known  as  vulcamzed 
ffum-elasticy  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  in  preference 
to  the  unaltered  caoutchouc.     This  is  Goodyear's  patent. 

805.  GtUla  Percha. — This  substance  exudes  from  tho 
Itonandra  gutta,  a  tree  common  in  the  Malaccan  pefiinsula, 
and  forms  a  tough  and  elastic  mass  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
which  becomes  ductile  and  plastic  when  warmed  by  immer- 
sion in  hot  water.  Gutta  percha  (pronounced  pertcha)  is 
a  mixture  of  several  resins,  which  are  separable  from  each 
other  by  means  of  their  different  solubility  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  greater  portion  of  it  consists  of  a  resin  which 
softens  at  104°  F.,  and  is  but  little  soluble  in  cold  ether 
when  pure.  It  contains  a  greater  amount  of  oxygen  than 
pimaric  acid.  Gutta  percha  is  readily  dissolved  by  chloro- 
form and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  which  deposit  it  unchanged 
by  evaporation.  It  is  capable  of  being  moulded  into  a  great 
many  articles  of  utility  and  ornament. 

VEGETAL  ACIDS. 

806.  Besides  the  acids  which  we  have  described  as  derived 
fix)m  bodies  of  the  alcohol  group,  or  from  the  various  essen* 
iial  oilS;  and  which  are  generally  monobasic,  volatile^  and« 
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when  of  high  equivalents,  sparingly  solnblo  in  water,  then 
remains  to  be  described  a  class  of  acids  of  high  equivalents, 
which  are  bibasic  or  tribasic,  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
contain  « large  amount  of  oxygen,  having  analogies  with  the 
lactic  acid.  Such  are  the  oxalic,  citric,  tartaric,  and  malic 
acids,  and  some  others  of  less  consequence. 

807  Oxalic  Acid,  C^HgOg.— The  salts  of  this  acid  exist 
in  many  vegetables :  the  agreeably  sour  taste  of  the  wood- 
sorrel,  OxcUt's  aceioseUa,  of  the  common  sorrel,  a  species  of 
Rumex,  and  many  other  plants,  is  due  to  the  acid  oxalate  of 
potash  which  they  contain,  and  from  which  the  acid  may  be 
extracted.  It  is  also  a  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  alcohol,  upon  sugar,  starch,  lignin,  and  many  other 
organic  substances.  To  prepare  it,  one  part  of  sugar  is  heated 
with  eight  parts  of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1*25.  A 
violent  action  ensues,  and  much  nitrous  acid  is  .evolved; 
when  this  ceases,  the  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
and  on  cooling  yields  a  large  quantity  of  crystals  of  oxalic 
acid,  which  are  purified  by  washing  in  a  little  cold  water 
and  recrystalliiation. 

808.  Oxalic  acid  forms  colorless  crystals,  which  are 
C^H^08+2Hj,0a ;  by  a  gentle  heat  the  water  is  expelled, 
and  the  dry  acid  remains  as  a  white  powder,  which,  at  a 
higher  temperature,  is  in  part  sublimed  unchanged,  and 
partly  decomposed  into  formic  acid,  water,  carbonic  acid 
and  carbonic  oxyd  gases.  The  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
has  a  strongly  acid  taste,  and  is  poisonous.  When  the  acid 
or  one  of  its  salts  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it 
is  decomposed  without  blackening,  a  character  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  the  succeeding  acids,  and  evolves 
equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxyd   gase? ; 

C«H,0.=CA+C,0,+H,0,- 

Oxalic  acid  is  bibasic;  the  neutral  oxalate  of  potash 
is  a  very  soluble  salt,  and  is  C4(K^08;  the  acid  oxalate 
C4(KH)03  is  less  soluble,  and  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste.  It 
is  known  under  the  name  of  binoxalaiCy  and  as  it  was  for- 
merly obtained  from  the  wood-sorrel,  is  often  sold  as  salt 
o/sorrd,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  iron-stains  from  linen, 
which  it  does  by  forming  a  soluble  salt  with  the  iron  oxyd. 
The  acid  oxalate  crystallizes  with  another  equivalent  of 
oxalic  acid  to  form  a  salt  which  is  called  a  quadroxcJate^ 
and  contains  C^H,0g-f-C/HK)08,  or  one-fourth  the  amount 
•f  potash  that  is  in  the  neutral  oxalate.     The  acid  might 
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hence  be  regarded  as  qaadribasic,  and  be  OgH^O^Q,  bat  ifs 
other  reactions  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  properly 
bibasic.  The  second  equivalent  of  acid  may  be  regarded 
as  holding  a  place  analogous  to  that  of  the  crystal- Water  in 
other  salts.  The  oxalate  of  ammonia  C^(NHJaOg  crystal- 
lizes in  fine  prisms;  when  decomposed  by  heat  it  loses 
2n,0g,  and  yields  the  amid  of  oxalic  acid,  oxamid,  which 
is  C^H^NgO^.  It  is  a  neutral  insoluble  body,  and  by  the 
action  of  acids  is  reconverted  into  oxalate.  The  acid  oxa- 
late of  ammonia  yields  in  like  manner  an  acid  amid,  oxa' 
mic  acid,  CA08+NH,  =  C^H5N03— H,0,  =  C^H^NOe. 
It  is  monobasic,  and  forms  a  series  of  salts :  when  its  solution 
b  boiled  it  is  changed  into  acid  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

The  oxalate  of  lime  crystallizes  with  2Hfi^',  it  is  a  very 
insoluble  salt,  and  occupies  an  important  part 
in  the  vegetable  economy,  being  secreted  by 
a  large  number  of  plants,  in  the  cells  of  which 
the  microscope  reveals  a  great  number  of 
beautiful  crystals  of  this  substance;  this 
appearance  is  represented  in  figure  418,  of  a 
vessel  from  the  bark  of  Torrei/a  taxi/dia. 
In  many  of  the  lichens,  the  oxalate  of  lime  __^^^ 
appears  to  replace  the  woody  fibre,  and  to  be  ^Hg.  419. 
somewhat  allied  in  its  functions  to  the  carbonates  and  phos- 
phates of  lime  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  oxalates  of  the 
metals  are  generally  insoluble. 

With  two  equivalents  of  the  alcohols,  oxalic  acid  forms 
neutral  ethers ;  and  with  one,  vinic  acids.  The  oxalic  ether 
of  wood-spirit  is  obtained  in  fine  crystals ;  it  is  C^(Mej,)Og : 
mixed  ethers  of  the  difierent  alcohols  may  be  obtained,  such 
as  C4(£tMe)0s.  When  ammonia  in  excess  is  added  to 
oxalic  ether,  oxamid  is  obtained;  but  if  the  ammonia  is 
cautiously  added,  a  beautiful  crystalline  substance  is  formed, 
which  is  named  oxamethane,  and  regenerates  an  oxalate, 
alcohol  and  ammonia,  by  fixing  2^0,  fi^.  It  corresponds  to 
iulphamethane,  and  is  at  once  the  amid  of  oxalovinio  acid, 
and  the  ether  of  oxamio  acid.  Oxalic  acid  pertains  to  the 
series  already  described  under  oleic  acid,  including  succinic 
and  suberic  acids,  and  represented  by  CnH»-aOg ;  when  fused 
with  hydrate  of  potash  it  yields  a  formate. 

809.  Tartaric  Acid,  C^fi^^,—Thi&  acid  exists  in  the 
j^uices  of  many  fruits,  particularly  that  of  the  grape,  as  an  acid 
tartrate  of  potash.     As  this  salt  is  almost  insoluble  in  dilute 

so 
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alcohol,  it  is  deposited,  during  the  fermentation  of  wine,  a 
crystalline  cmsts,  known  as  crude  tartary  or  argoL  It  is 
decomposed  by  chalk  to  form  a  tartrate  of  lime ;  this  is 
mixed  with  an  equivalent  of  sulphurio  acid,  which  forms  a 
sulphate,  and  liberates  the  tartaric  acid.  From  a  ooncen- 
trated  solution  it  crystallizes  in  fine  rhombic  prisma,  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  having  a  pleasant  add 
taste.  Tartaric  acid  is  bibasic.  The  acid  tartrate  of  potash 
Cg(H3K)0,,  is  prepared  by  refining  the  crude  tartar  by 
crystallization,  and  generaUy  appears  as  a  crystalline  powder, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  feebly  acid  to  the  taste.  It 
is  known  in  pharmacy  as  cream  of  tartar.  The  neutral 
tartrate  is  mur  h  more  soluble  in  water,  and  is  commonly 
called  sdtible  tartar.  It  is  C3(H^Kj,)0^.  By  saturating 
cream  of  tarttx  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a  double  salt  is  ob- 
tained which  is  Cs(H4KNa)0^ :  it  forms  very  large  transpa- 
rent prismatic  crystals,  and  is  known  as  Rochdle  »alL 

810.  When  cream  of  tartar  and  oxyd  of  antimony  are 
boiled  together  in  water,  solution  takes  place,  and,  on  cool- 
ing, transparent  crystals  of  a  double  salt  are  deposited,  which 
is  known  in  medicine  by  the  name  of  tartar  emetic. 

The  part  which  the  oxyd  of  antimony  plays  in  this  com- 
pound is  peculiar.  We  may  represent  two  equivalents  of 
oxyd  of  antimony  2SbO,=Sba08  as  (SbOa)j,Oa,  correspond- 
ing to  HgO,,  and  the  group  SbO^  will  then  be  equivalent  to 
H,  and  may  replace  it  in  combination.  The  stdt  in  ques- 
tion is  such  a  compound,  and  the  acid  tartrate  being 
CaH^(HK)0„,  tartar  emetic  dried  at-212*^  is  CaH/SbO,.K) 
0„.  The  crystals  at  the  ordinary  temperature  contain  H,0, 
as  water  of  crystallization,  but  lose  it  by  a  gentle  heat.  u. 
the  dried  salt  is  heated  to  428°,  it  breaks  up  into  water 
HgO^  and  a  salt  which  is  C3H,(SbK)0is :  in  this  compound 
antimony  in  one-third  its  ordinary  equivalent  may  be  sup- 
posed to  replace  hydrogen  as  in  the  analogous  compounds  of 
the  sesqui-oxyds :  if  we  call  this  Sb^,  stihicum,  and  repre* 
sent  it  by  sb,  the  dried  salt  then  becomes  C3Hs(&bsK)0u: 
it  is  then,  however,  quadribasic.  Oxyd  of  uranium  UO^ 
may  in  the  same  way  replace  H  in  a  tartrate,  and  by  heat 
U^,  corresponding  to  sb,  and  represented  by  ur  may  be 
obtained  in  combination,  replacing  H :  in  this  way  all  the 
hydrogen  is  removed  and  a  compound  obtained  which  is 
Cg(urgsb,)Ou.     Axsenious  acid  AsOg  and  boracio  acid  BoO^ 
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afford^  with  bitartrate  of  potasb,  oompotmds  analogooB  to 
Ihese  salts  of  ozyd  of  antimony. 

Tartaric  acid  dissolves  perozyd  of  iron  and  forms  a  very 
soluble  salt :  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  componnds,  the 
metal  is  not  precipitated  by  solutions  of  potash  or  ammonia. 
The  decomposition  of  tartaric  acid  by  heat  produces  seyeral 
new  aoidsy  which  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  studied. 

811.  The  crude  tartar  obtained  from  the  wine  of  the 
Yosges  some  years  since,  was  found  to  contain  an  isomerio 
modification  of  tartaric  acid,  which  is  less  soluble  than  the 
ordinary  acid,  and  crystallizes  with  an  equiyalent  of  water, 
while  the  common  form  is  anhydrous :  the  new  acid  precipi- 
tates solution  of  the  salts  of  lime,  and  in  the  chemical  cha- 
racters of  several  of  its  salts  is  distinguished  from  the  ordi« 
nary  tartaric  acid,  with  which  however  it  is  metamerio :  it 
has  received  the  name  of  racemic  acid.  The  replacements 
of  the  crystals  of  tartaric  acid  and  of  its  salts  are  upon  alter* 
nate  angles,  constituting  what  is  called  a  hemihedral  modi- 
fication, and  the  order  of  the  replacements  is  from  left  to 
right :  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  or  of  any  tartrate  acts 
upon  polarized  light,  and  causes  the  ray  to  rotate  in  the 
same  direction.  Bacemic  acid  and  its  salts  are  not  hemi* 
hedral,  and  do  not  affect  in  any  way  the  ray  of  polarized 
light.  When,  however,  a  solution  of  the  double  racemate  of 
potash  and  ammonia  is  crystallized,  two  sets  of  crystab  are 
obtained  in  equal  quantities :  the  one  are  hemihedbrio  to  the 
right,  and  identical  in  all  respects  with  the  ordinary  tartrate 
of  these  bases :  the  others  have  left-handed  hemihedrism,  and 
cause  the  beam  of  polarized  light  to  deviate  to  the  left;  and 
these  two  salts  contain  two  tartaric  acids  which  are  distinguish* 
ed  from  each  other  only  by  their  opposite  hemihedral  modi* 
fications  and  their  action  upon  polarized  light.  The  right- 
handed  acid  is  ordinary  tartaric  acid,  and  the  lefi-handed  a 
new  and  a  distinct  modification ;  and  these  two  are  not  by 
any  known  means  convertible  into  one  another.  The  forme 
of  the  two  crystals  are  to  each  other  as  the  image  in  a  mirror 
is  to  the  object.  When  saturated  solutions  of  the  two  acids 
are  mixed,  they  become  warm,  and  deposit  crystals  of  the 
racemic  acid,  in  which  their  mutual  influence  upon  polarized 
light  is  neutralized. 

812.  Malic  Acid,  C^Rfi^^.—ThiB  acid  exists  in  the  juices 
of  many  sour  fruits,  particularly  in  the  apple  and  the  ber- 
ries of  the  mountain  ash,  Sorbm  aucuparia:  the  stems  of 
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Hbe  gardeli  rhubarb  also  contain  a  large  quantity  of  it  U 
is  yeiy  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystalliseB  with 
diffionlty ;  its  solution  has  a  pleasant  sour  taste.  The  maiie 
tM)id  is  bibasioy  and  the  malates  of  the  alkaline  bases  are 
yerj  soluble.  The  aoid  malate  of  ammonia  Gj(lLsNR^)0^^ 
fbrms  large  transparent  crystals.  The  neutnu  malate  of 
Iead.Cg(H4Pb0)Ojo  is  obtained  as  a  white  readily  fusible 
precipitate,  which  in  an  acid  liquid  slowly  changes  into 
delicate  crystals.  Malic  acid  is  not  volatilei  but  is  decom* 
posed  by  heat  into  water  and  new  acids,  which  are  described 
in  the  larger  works. 

.  818.  When  tartaric  and  malic  acids  are  heated  with  anhy* 
drous.  alcohol,  vinic  acids  are  obtained  corresponding  to  the 
sulphovinio.  The  neutral  ethers  are  more  difficult  of  prepa- 
ration, as  they  are  soluble  in  water  and  not  volatile :  by 
passing  hydrochloric  aoid  gas,  however,  through  the  alco- 
holic solutions  of  the  acids,,  neutralizing  the  excess  of  acid 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  agitating  the  mixture  with 
hydrio  ether,  the  ethers  of  the  adds  are  dissolved  out,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  at  a  gentle 
heat.  They  are  converted  by  ammonia  into  amids  and 
ethers  of  amidio  acids :  in  this  way  tariramic  acid  and  tar- 
tramid  may  be  obtained. 

814.  Midic  ether  yields  malamidf  which  has  the  compo- 
sition of  and  appears  to  be  identical  with  asparaginej  a 
peculiar  nitrogenized  principle  found  in  the  juices  of  the 
asparagus,  moUows,  and  particularly  in  the  young  shoots  of 
vetches  which  have  vegetated  in  the  dark.  It  forms  large 
crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  contains 
OgHgN^Og,  corresponding  to  malate  of  ammonia  from  which 
the  elements  of  water  have  been  abstracted,  Q^J[]^IL^fi^ 
•— 2HgOg=CgHgNg09:  by  the  action  of  alkalies  or  acids  i^ 
kses  ammonia  and  vields  cupartic  acid  CgH^NOg,  which  is 
now  found  to  be  identical  with  malamic  ctcid,  and  to  bo 
formed  from  acid  malate  of  ammonia  as  oxamio  acid  is  from 
the  aoid  oxalate. 

The  ordinary  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  does  not  further 
decompose  thia  acid ;  but  when  nitric  oxyd  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  asparagine  or  aspartic  aoid  in  nitric  acid,  the 
hyponitrous  acid  formed,  decomposes  the  aspartic,  yielding 
nudio  acid,  nitrogen,  and  water,  by  a  decomposition  similar 
to  that  described  under  aniline :  C,H,NOg+NHO^=  GfiJJ^ 
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CUric  Acidj  C^HgO^. — ^Thia  acid  exists  in  the  juices  of 
many  fruits,  often  associated  with  the  tartaric  and  malic, 
and  is  the  acid  of  lemons.  It  is  obtained  bj  saturating 
kmon-juice  with  chalk,  by  which  an  insoluble  citrate  of 
lime  is  formed ;  this  is  decomposed  with  an  equivalent  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  citrio 
acid  is  obtained  by  evaporation  and  crystallization.  It  forms 
large  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetrio  system;  it  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  strong  but  agreeable  acid  taste. 
The  citric  acid  is  tribasio,  and  forms  with  potash  three  salts, 
in  which  one,  two  and  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  potassium  :  the  first  two  salts  are  acid,  and  the  last,  which 
is  GJ^^^O^^  is  neutral.  In  the  same  way  it  yields  a 
neutral  ether  with  three  equivalents  of  alcohol,  and  vinio 
acids  with  one  and  two  equivalents. 

When  exposed  to  heat,  citric  acid  is  decomposed  into 
HgOs  and  CisH.O^ ;  this  is  a  new  acid,  which  is  also  found 
combined  with  lime  in  the  Aconitum  napdluSf  and  is  hence 
called  aconitic  acid;  it  is  tribasic  and  very  soluble  in  water: 
when  the  action  of  heat  is  carried  still  further,  the  aconi- 
tic  acid  is  decomposed  into  C^O^  and  O^oHgOg ;  this  last  is 
called  cUraconic  acid,  and  is  bibasic,  soluble,  and  by  heat 
distils  in  part  unchanged :  a  higher  temperature  decomposes 
it  into  water,  and  a  neutral  liquid  C^oH^Og.  This  sub- 
stance, which  is  called  citraconidj  slowly  dissolves  in  water, 
and  combines  with  HgO,  to  form  an  acid  isomeric  with  citra- 
conic  acid. 

815.  Tannic  Acid,  Tannin. — Many  plants  contain  a 
peculiar  principle,  characterized  by  an  astringent  taste,  and 
by  precipitating  animal  gelatine  from  its  solutions,  forming 
with  it  an  insoluble  compound,  upon  the  production  of  which 
depends  the  prosess  of  tanning  leather.  The  barks  of  oak 
and  hemlock,  and  gall-nuts,  which  are  excrescences  resultiug 
from  the  puncture  of  insects  upon  the  branches  of  a  species 
of  oak,  contain  a  large  portion  of  this  principle,  which  is 
named  tannic  acid,  and  are  used  in  the  preparation  of 
leather :  they  are  also  employed  with  persalts  of  iron  in 
dyeing  black,  and  in  the  formation  of  writing-ink.  The 
vegetable  extracts  called  kino  and  catechu,  and  many  other 
vegetable  substances,  contain  a  principle  aualogous  to  the 
tannin  of  the  oak.  Tannic  acid  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state 
from  gall-nuts,  which  yield  about  one-third  of  their  weight, 
by  the  following  process : — ^They  are  reduced  to  a  coarse  pow^* 
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detj  and  placed  in  the  npper  part  of  a  vessel  like  that.repre- 
sented  in  the  figure,  the  month  of  which  is 
preyionsly  stopped  with  a  piece  of  linen,  and  a 
quantity  of  hydrio  ether  is  then  ponred  over  them, 
which  slowly  filters  through,  and  collects  in 
the  lower  vessel,  where  it  separates  into  two 
layers.  Ordinary  ether  contains  ahout  one- 
twelfth  of  water,  which  dissolves  the  tannic  acid 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  substances,  and 
forms  a  solution  that  does  not  mix  with  the  ether, 
which  dissolves  a  portion  of  coloring  matter  from 
the  gall-nut.  The  dense  aqueous  solution  is 
separated,  washed  with  a  little  ether,  and  finally 
evaporated  in  shallow  vessels  by  a  gentle  heaL 
It  forms  a  brilliant  porous  mass,  which  has  gene- 
rally a  light  yellow  tint;  it  is  very  soluble  in 
water  and  has  a  purely  astringent  taste.  Sul- 
phuric, nitric,  chlorohydric  and  phosphoric  acids 
give  copious  precipitates  with  its  solution,  which 
fig.  419.  ^^  combinations  of  the  two  acids.  The  tannic 
is  a  feeble  acid,  and  is  bibasio  or  polybasic.  The  alkaline  tan- 
nates  are  soluble ;  those  of  the  metals  are  generally  insoluble, 
and  often  colored.  The  pertannate  of  iron  is  the  basis  of 
black  dyes }  and  of  writing-ink :  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
when  the  solutions  are  dilute,  the  precipitate  remains  a  long 
time  suspended,  especially  if  a  little  gum  is  added,  as  in 
the  fabrication  of  ink.  When  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  in 
potash  is  heated,  a  salt  of  gallic  acid  is  formed,  with  the 
production  of  a  brown  matter.  Similar  results  are  obtained 
when  strong  acids  act  upon  tannin,  and  the  powder  of  nut- 
galls  mixed  with  water  undergoes  a  sort  of  fermentation, 
which  also  yields  gallic  acid.  When  boiled  for  some  time 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  tannin  is  converted  into  gallic 
acid  and  grape  sugar.  The  brown  products  obtained  with 
strong  acids  and  alkalies,  result  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  sugar  which  is  produced.  The  probable  formula  of 
tannic  acid  is  C^gH^Ogg ;  two  equivalents  of  it  with  6H,0g 
yield  one  of  glucose,  Cj^H^Oj^,  and  two  of  gallic  acid, 
CiAOio. 

Gallic  Acidy  Oj^HgO^o. — ^This  acid  exists  ready  formed 
in  the  seeds  of  the  mango :  it  is  most  easily  prepared  by 
the  process  of  fermentation  already  described }  it  is  dissolved 
out  of  the  mixture  by  boiling  water,  and  separates  on  cool- 
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ing  in  small  silky  crystals;  which  require  100  parts  of  cold 
crater  for  their  solution,  and  have  an  acid  and  astringent 
taste.  Gallic  add  does  not  precipitate  gelatine,  and  the 
black  color  of  the  pergallate  of  iron  is  destroyed  by  boil- 
ing. Gallio  acid  is  bibasic :  its  salts  have  been  but  little 
studied.  When  carefully  heated,  it  is  decomposed  into  C^O^ 
and  a  crystalline  sublimate,  which  is  pi/rogaUic  acidy  and  is 
G^^gOg.  It  is  yery  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  when 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash,  absorbs  oxygen 
80  rapidly  from  the  air  as  to  be  employed  in  eudiometry. 

Both  ^Edlic  and  pyrogallio  acids  reduce  the  salts  of  plati- 
num, gold,  and  silver.  An  application  of  this  is  made  for 
the  j>urpose  of  coloring  the  human  hair,  which  is  first  wet 
with  a  solution  of  gallic  add,  and  then,  after  drying,  moist- 
ened with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  salt  of  silver.  The 
reduced  metal  imparts  a  fine  black  or  brown  color  to  the 
hair,  which  is  permanent. 

For  a  large  number  of  other  vegetable  acids,  many  of 
which  are  yet  but  imperfectly  known,  the  student  is  refer* 
red  to  more  extended  treatises. 
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816.  The  artificial  organic  alkaloids  which  we  have  de- 
scribed  under  different  heads  in  the  preceding  pages,  havo 
been  considered  as  derivatives  of  ammonia  in  which  one  or 
more  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  elements  of 
some  carburet  of  hydrogen;  such  are  aniline  and  metha- 
mine.  We  have  pointed  out  how  these,  like  ammonia,  may 
fix  the  elements  of  water,  and  form  compounds  analogous 
to  hydrate  of  potash,  such  as  the  hydroxyd  of  vinic  ammo- 
nium (N£t4.H)0j|  \  but  when  these  combine  with  an  acid, 
the  oxygen  is  eliminated  in  the  equivalent  of  water  which  is 
formed,  and  it  is  but  the  group  NEt^,  which  replaces  hydro- 
gen in  the  add.  There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of 
organic  bases  occurring  in  different  vegetable  substances, 
which,  like  aniline  and  ammonia,  combine  directly  with  acids 
without  the  formation  of  water,  and  which  contain  oxygen. 
All  of  these  alkaloids  contain  one  and  sometimes  two  atoms 
of  nitrogen,  and  may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  ammonia 
in  which  the  group  of  elements  replacing  hydrogen  contains 
oxygen.     They  are  commonly  crystalline  and  not  volatile 
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without  decomposition,  and  generally  possess  actiro  modh 
cinal  powers.  Those  of  opium;  cinchona,  hellebore,  and 
manj  others  constitute  the  active  principles  of  these  drugs. 
When  exposed  to  heat,  especially  in  the  presence  of  caus- 
tic* alkalies,  they  are  decomposed,  and  generally  erolTO 
Toktile  alkaloids  without  oxygen ;  among  these,  methamine 
and  aniline  are  met  with.  Sereral  other  volatile  alkal(nds 
obtained  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  hydvate  of  potash 
upon  plants,  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  similar 
decomposition. 

817.  Many  of  the  vegetal  alkaloids  are  strong  bases,  and 
completely  neutralize  acids }  others  are  comparatively  feeble, 
and  their  salts  are  oven  decomposed  by  a  gentle  heat. 

They  combine  with  chlorid  of  platinum  to  form  double 
salts,  which  are  generally  sparingly  soluble,  and  analogous 
to  the  chlorid  of  platinum  and  ammonium :  some  of  them 
unite  with  one,  and  others  with  two  equivalents  of  the  chlo- 
rid, and  in  like  manner  they  frequently  form  two  chloro- 
hydrates  by  fixing  one  and  two  equivalents  of  chlorohydrie 
acid,  thus  giving  rise  to  neutial  and  acid  salta.  The 
alkaloids  combine  with  metallic  salts  in  the  same  way  as 
ammonia,  and  yield  compounds  with  nitric  acid,  and  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  They  generally  form  combinations  with 
chlorid  of  mercury,  which  have  a  similar  composition  with 
the  ammonia  salts.  We  shall  first  describe  some  of  the 
more  important  of  the  oxygenized  alkaloids,  and  then  pro* 
ceed  to  speak  of  those  analogous  to  aniline. 

818.  Alkalaida  of  Ginchonay  or  Peruvian  Bark. — ^The 
barks  of  several  species  of  cinchona  owe  their  medicinal 
properties  to  the  presence  of  two  alkaloids,  which  are  named 
quinine  and  cifichanine.  They  are  extracted  by  digesting 
the  bark  in  a  dilute  acid,  and  adding  to  the  infusion  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  precipitates  the  alkaloids  in  an 
impure  state.  The  precipitate  is  washed  and  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  a  little  animal  charcoal  is  added  to  remove 
some  coloring  matter,  and  the  filtered  liquid,  on  cooling, 
deposits  crystals  of  cinch onine,  while  the  more  soluble 
quinine  is  obtained  by  evaporation.  Quinine  is  a  white  crys* 
tidline  substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  so 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The' formula  of  this  alkaloid  is  G^EJiifi^.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  acids,  forming  crystallizable  salts,  which  have  a  very 
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bitter  taste.  These  are  two  chlorohydrates,  one  C^Jl^^fi^ . 
HCly  which  if  we  would  compare  it  with  chlorid  of  ammo^ 
nia,  most  be  written  (G^Hg^^fi^^Ql  =  QuCi,  and  a  second 
aoid  salt  QaCLHCl,  or  C«,H^N^04.2HC1 ;  the  platinum 
double  salt  corresponds  to  this  acid  chlorohydrate :  there 
exists,  in  Hke  manner,  two  sulphates  of  quinine,  which  with 
several  other  salts  of  this  base  are  employed  in  medicine: 
Ginchonine  is  represented  by  G^^^^H^fi^}  it  differs  from 
quinine  only  by  0,,  and  resembles  that  base  in  its  oharac* 
ters,  but  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  salts  are 
similar  to  those  of  quinine,  and  are  often  substituted  for  the 
latter  in  medical  practice. 

819.  In  the  preparation  of  these  alkaloids,  a  portion  of 
quinine  is  often  obtained  as  an  uncrystallizable  resinous 
mass,  which  is,  however,  identical  in  chemical  composition 
and  medicinal  properties  with  the  crystalline  base.  It  is 
called  guinoidine.  The  cinchona  known  in  commerce  as  paU 
bark  contains  principally  cinchonine ;  the  yellaw  bark  qui* 
nine,  and  the  red  hark,  a  mixture  of  both.  Different  yarie* 
ties  of  cinchona  have  furnished  two  or  three  other  bases  very 
similar  to  these ;  to  which  the  names  of  aricine,  chinova* 
tine^  and  quinidine  have  been  given. 

These  bases  are  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  acid,  called 
quinic  or  Jeinic  acid ;  it  forms  large  crystals  resembling  tar- 
taric acid,  and  is  bibasic :  its  composition  is  represented  by 
^i4^ifl^is*  '-^^^  results  of  its  decomposition  form  a  very 
interesting  series. 

By  the  action  of  chloride  and  bromine  upon  solutions  of 
chlorohydrate  of  cinchonine  the  hydrogen  of  the  alkaloid 
is  in  part  replaced,  and  hkhloric  and  bibromtc  cinchonine  are 
obtained ;  the  former  is  C„H^ClaN,Og,  and  is  isomorphous 
with  the  normal  alkaloid. 

When  cinchonine  is  distilled  with  hydrate  of  potash,  a 
carbonate  is  formed  and  hydrogen  gas  escapes,  with  a  new 
volatile  base  named  chinoline  or  quinoline,  which  is  an  oily 
liquid  and  resembles  aniline  in  its  properties.  Its  compo- 
sition is  represented  by  C^sHyN :  C88HaaN,0a+2(KH)0,  = 
2CigH^4-CaKPg+5H3.  Quinine  and  strychnine  yield 
chinolme  by  a  similar  process. 

Alkaloids  of  Opium. — This  substance  is  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  capsules  of  a  species  of  poppy,  Papaver  somni^ 
/erunij  and  contains  several  organic  bases.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these,  and  the  one  to  which  it  owes  its  {/ower  as 
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an  anodjue,  is  morphine.  It  id  prepared  by  predpitatbg 
a  Bolation  of  op*!im  by  carbonate  of  soda,  as  in  the  prooeas 
for  quinine  ]  the  impure  morphine  is  digested  in  cold  alcohol 
to  remove  some  other  alkaloids  present,  and  finally  dissolved 
in  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  cautious  addition  of  ammonia  to 
the  acetate  thus  formed,  precipitates  the  morphine,  which 
IS  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It 
forms  brilliant  rectangular  prisms,  which  are  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  readily  so  in  hot  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether; 
it  has  a  persistent  bitter  taste.  Its  formula  is  Cg^H^^NOg. 
Morphine  forms  crystalline  salts,  some  of  which,  as  the 
ohlorohydrate,  sulpha^uC,  and  acetate,  are  employed  in  mcdi* 
dne.  The  best  opium  contains  six  or  eight  per  cent  of  this 
alkaloid. 

820.  Codeine  is  a  base  which  occurs  in  small  quantities 
with  morphine ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  that  alka- 
loid, and  dissolves  readily  in  ether :  it  seems  allied  to  mor- 
phine in  its  effects  upon  the  animal  system.  The  formula 
for  codeine  is  CygHg^NOg.  When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
codeine  yields  a  compound  which  is  derived  from  the  sulphate 
by  the  elimination  of  2Eg02)  and  corresponds  to  an  amid: 
morphine  and  some  other  alkaloids  yield  similar  compounds. 
Bases  have  been  obtained  from  it  in  which  portions  of  the 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  the  nitric 
elements.  When  heated  with  potash  it  evolves  volatile 
bases,  among  which  are  ammonia  and  methamine. 

Narcotine  is  another  alkaloid,  which  occurs  in  consider- 
able quantity  in  opium,  and  is  s^arated  from  the  morphine 
by  being  very  soluble  in  ether  and  insoluble  in  water.  It 
forms  brilliant  transparent  crystals,  and  has  the  formula 
G4«Hg3N0f4.  Narcotine  is  but  a  feeble  base :  by  oxydizing 
agents  it  is  decomposed,  and  yields  a  peculiar  acid  called 
the  opianic  OJl^fi^^^  and  a  new  alkaloid,  cotamine 
GgoH^gNOQ.  In  addition  to  these  there  have  been  observed 
several  other  bases  in  smaller  quantities  in  opium:  such 
are  narceine^  papaverine^  and  thdtaine;  they  are  but  little 
known.  Opium  contains  abo  a  peculiar  tribasic  acid,  the 
fneconic  G^JB-fi^^.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  certain 
seasons  and  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  different  alkaloids 
may  be  formed  in  the  same  plant,  and  to  an  extent  replace 
each  other }  that  such  is  the  case  with  different  species  of 
a  genus  is  shown  by  the  history  of  cinchona  and  some  other 
plants. 
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821.  Strychnine. — ^This  alkaloid  is  found  in  the  Strythno$ 
nux'vomica,  and  several  other  plants  of  the  sarae  genus.  It 
is  prepared  by  digesting  the  nuz-vomica  with  water  acidu- 
lated by  sulphuric  acid^  and  precipitating  the  solution  by 
caustic  lime.  The  impure  precipitate  is  boiled  with  alcohol 
and  animal  charcoal,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  the 
strychnine  in  crystals.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  ether,  but  dissolves  in  dilute  alcohol :  its 
salts  are  crystallizable,  intensely  bitter,  and  highly  poisonous. 
Strychnine  and  its  compounds  produce  a  spasmodic  affection 
of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion;  they  are  used  in  minute 
doses  in  cases  of  paralysis.  The  poison  of  the  celebrated 
upas  is  the  product  of  the  Slfychnos  tieuie,  and  owes  its 
activity  to  strychnine.      The  formula  for  strychnine  is 

Brucine  is  another  organic  base,  which  is  associated  with 
the  last,  in  several  species  of  Stiychnos,  It  resembles  strych* 
nine  but  is  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  although 
similar  in  its  action  upon  the  animal  system,  is  less  potent. 
Its  formula  is  O^eH^N^Og.  Both  of  these  bases  yield  pro* 
ducts  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  in  part  replaced  by  chlorine 
and  bromine. 

.  822.  Piperine  is  a  crystalline  alkaloid  extracted  from  black 
pepper,  and  is  a  feeble  base :  the  formula  C^oHggN^O^o  is 
assigned  to  it.  When  heated  with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of 
potash  and  quick-lime  it  disengages  two  volatile  bases,  one 
of  which  appears  to  be  pvcolincj  an  alkaloid  which  is  meta- 
meric  with  aniline,  and  is  obtained  as  a  product  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  bones.  The  other,  to  which  the  name  of  piperi- 
dine  is  given,  has  the  formula  C^oH^^N :  it  boils  at  212^  F., 
is  soluble  in  water,  caustic,  and  has  a  strong  odor  of  am* 
monia.  Piperidine  is  homologous  with  arsine  and  stibethine, 
having  the  general  formula  CnH^^^^N;  N  being  replaceable 
by  As  or  Sb.  These  are  alcoholic  ammonias  which  have 
lost  Hg,  and  may  have  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  the  hydro- 
gen in  NH,  replaced  by  the  alcoholic  elements.  Thus  arsine 
has  but  one,  and  stibethine  three  equivalents  of  the  carbo- 
hydrogen,  while  the  new  base  has  two,  which  may  corre- 
spond to  the  vinic  and  propionic,  C^  and  Cq;  or  to  the 
butyric  and  methyljc,  C^  and  G^.  Piperdine,  with  one 
equivalent  of  hydriodic  ether,  exchanges  H  for  C^H^,  to 
form  a  new  base ;  but  with  a  second  yields  an  iodid,  which 
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iBNGioHioEtflyU^d  corresponds  to  the  iodid  of  Tinic  sni* 
monium. 

823.  Theine;  Ca/cinc,  CjoH^oN*©^.— This  organic  base  ii 
found  in  coffee^  teay  the  frait  of  the  Patdinia  aorbaiu,  and 
the  Ikx  paraguayentMy  which  affords  the  maUey  or  Paraguay 
tea.  It  is  most  abundant  in  green  tea,  which  contains  fit>m 
two  to  five  per  cent. ;  the  best  coffee  does  not  yield  one  per 
cent  To  obtain  it,  a  strong  decoction  of  tea  is  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  the  surbasic  acetate*of  lead,  as  long  as  a  pre* 
cipitate  is  formed ;  to  the  clear  solution  a  little  ammonia  is 
added  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  lead,  and  the  liquid  by 
eyaporation  furnishes  theine  in  delicate  silky  crystals.  It 
is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  and  may  bo 
volatilized  without  decomposition ;  its  taste  is  slightly  bitter. 
Theine  is  a  feeble  base,  and  its  salts  are  easily  decomposed ; 
the  chlorohydrate  crystallizes  beautifully.  With  nitrate  of 
silver  it  yields  a  salt  in  fine  crystalline  groups,  which  is 
C«H.AO«+NAgO,. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  plants  which  furnish  this 
alkaloid  are  used  by  different  nations  to  prepare  a  grateful 
and  gently  stimulating  beverage.  As  these  substances 
resemble  each  other  only  in  containing  theine,  it  is  probable 
that  they  owe  their  common  properties  to  the  presence  of 
this  principle,  and  that,  in  some  unknown  manner,  it  pro* 
motes  digestion  and  the  other  vital  functions.  The  Bra* 
zilians  prepare  from  the  fruit  of  the  Pavlinia  sorhcdis  an 
extract  called  by  them  guarana,  which  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  remedy  in  dysentery  and  nephritic  complaints ;  it  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  theine. 

824.  The  seeds  of  the  Theohroma  cacaoy  from  which  cho* 
oolate  is  prepared,  yield  an  alkaloid  theobromine^  which  re- 
sembles caffeine  and  is  homologous  with  it :  it  is  C^^H^^O^ 
and  the  common  formula  of  the  two  is  therefore  O.H_«. 
N^O^.  With  chlorine  and  oxydizing  agents  these  alkaloids 
yield  a  series  of  interesting  bodies,  to  which  we  shall  again 
advert. 

825.  Solanine,fTom  the  Solatium  nigrumyixtd  several  other 
species, — hyoscyamine,  from  JHyoscyamus  nu/er, — atropintf 
from  Atropa  bdladonnay  and  daturiney  from  JDoUivra  stramjo* 
nium,  are  alkaline  principles  which  possess  in  great  perfection 
the  poisonous  properties  of  the  plants  from  which  they  are 
derived.  They  are  obtained  by  somewhat  complicated  pro- 
eessesj  and  are  crystalline  and  volatile.    Their  salts  are 
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employed  in  tnediciDe.  Veratrine  is  found  in  the  Veratrum 
9ibum^  or  white  hellehore;  it  fonns  a  white  crystallino 
powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  is  a  powerful  acrid  poison,  but  is  used  medicinally  in 
neuralgia  with  beneficial  results.  Aconitine  is  obtained 
from  the  Aconitum  napeUus,  and  resembles  veratrine  in  its 
properties.  Sanguinarine  is  an  alkaloid  which  exists  in  the 
blood-root,  Sdnguinaria  canadenns,  and  to  which  this  plant 
owes  its  active  properties.  UmeHnej  the  emetic  principle 
of  ipecactianhaf  is  also  an  organic  alkaloid.  There  are  many 
other  oxygenized  bases  which  have  been  artificially  formed. 
Such  are  benzoline,  which  has  been  described  as  an  isomeric 
modification  of  hydrobenzamid,  and  many  more,  which  the 
limits  of  this  treatise  will  not  permit  us  to  notice. 

.  826.  Of  the  volatile  bases  analogous  to  aniline  and  chino- 
line,  obtained  from  plants,  but  two  have  been  much  studied, 
nicotine  and  conine.  Mcotine  is  the  alkaloid  of  tobacco, 
and  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  concentrated  infusion  of  the 
plant  with  lime  or  hydrate  of  potash.  The  recent  plant 
contains  a  peculiar  ciystalline  body,  called  nicoiianinef  which 
affords  nicotine  by  the  actiop  of  caustic  potash ;  but  in  the 
prepared  tobacco,  nicotine  exists  ready  formed,  and  can  be 
extracted  by  the  action  of  ether  to  which  a  little  ammonia 
has  been  added.  When  tobacco  is  smoked  in  a  (German 
pipe,  the  liquid  which  condenses  in  the  well  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  this  alkaloid.  The  strongest  Virginia  tobacco 
idOfords,  when  dry,  six  or  seven  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid,  and 
.  mild  Havanna  tobacco  no  more  than  two  per  cent. 

.  The  formula  of  nicotine  is  C^H^^N^.  It  is  an  oily  liquid 
heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  somewhat  soluble.  It 
distils  at  a  high  temperature  unchanged.  The  taste  of 
nicotine  is  very  acrid,  and  its  odor  recalls  that  of  tobacco ; 
it  is  extremely  poisonous.  This  base  is  strongly  alkaline 
and  forms  very  soluble  salts;  it  fixes  2HC1  to  form  a  deli- 
quescent chlorohydrate. 

827.  Conine  is  obtained  from  the  hemlock,  Canium  macu' 
latum^  by  distilling  any  part  of  the  plant  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  hydrate  of  potash.  Like  the  last,  it  is  an  oily 
liquid,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  in 
a  high  degree  the  smell,  taste,  and  poisonous  properties  of 
the  hemlock.  It  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  yields  a  series  of 
deliquescent  salts ;  the  formula  of  conine  is  C^qH^N. 
There  still  remain  to  be  described  a  number  of  othet 
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vegetable  substances  which  are  not  indaded  nnder  any  of 
the  previous  classes.  Among  them  are  some  neutral  bodies^ 
like  amjgdaline,  salicine^  and  populinc;  which  are  inte- 
resting from  the  peculiar  metamorphoses  of  which  they  ara 
susceptible ;  and  besides  these,  several  substances  used  in 
coloring,  among  the  most  important  of  which,  in  regard  to 
its  chemical  history,  is  indigo. 

828.  AmygdaliTie. — ^This  substance  exists  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four  or  five  per  cent,  in  bitter  almonds ;  it  is  also 
met  with  in  the  kernels  of  peaches  and  cherries,  and  in  tho 
leaves  and  young  shoots  of  many  species  of  Sorhm,  Prunuz^ 
and  others  of  the  Pomaceoe.  It  is  obtained  from  bitter 
almonds  from  which  the  fat  oil  has  been  removed  by  pressure 
between  heated  plates,  by  boiling  the  residue  in  strong 
alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  then  distilled  off  in  a  water-bath, 
and  the  syrupy  residue,  mixed  with  a  little  yeast,  is  set  aside 
to  ferment :  by  this  treatment  a  portion  of  sugar  which  the 
almonds  contain  is  destroyed.  The  clear  liquid  is  again 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  mixed  with  ether,  which  precipi- 
tates the  amygdaline  in  a  crystalline  powder.  It  is  ^readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  crystallizes  from  the  latter 
in  large  prisms,  with  three  equivalents  of  water ;  it  has  a 
bitter  taste.  The  formula  of  amygdaline  is  C^Hg^O^,: 
when  boiled  with  solution  of  baryta,  it  takes  up  the  elements 
of  one  equivalent  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  ammonia 
and  amygdalic  add,  which  remains  dissolved  as  amygdalate 
of  baryta.  Amygdaline  may  be  regarded  as  the  amid  of 
this  peculiar  acid,  which  is  G^Jd^^, 

Bitter  almonds  contain,  besides  amygdaline  and  a  fat  oil, 
a  large  portion  of  a  nitrogenous  substance,  to  which  the 
name  of  emvhine  is  given )  it  constitutes  the  principal  part 
of  sweet  almonds,  which  contain  no  amygdaline.  When 
bitter  almonds  are  bruised  with  water,  or  when  an  aqueous 
solution  of  amygdaline  is  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
cmulsine  from  sweet  almonds,  a  peculiar  decomposition 
ensues.  The  solution  acquires  the  odor  of  the  essence  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  the  amygdaline  is  found  to  be  converted 
into  prussic  acid,  benzoilol,  and  grape  sugar.  Amygdaline^ 
with  two  equivalents  of  water,  contains  the  elements  of  these 
three  compounds;  C«H^NO„+2H,0,=C,NH+C„H80^ 
-f-Cg^H^U^.  Amygdalic  acid,  when  distilled  with  sulphurio 
acid  and  peroxyd  of  manganese,  yields  also  bitter-almond 
essence,  with  carbonic  and  formic  acids.    The  action  of 
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emulfiine  in  prodacing  this  carious  change  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  diastase,  to  which  emulsine  has  a  certain  resem* 
blance.  If  its  solution  is  heated  to  212^  F.,  it  is  precipi- 
tated in  an  insoluble  form,  and  has  no  longer  any  action  on 
amygdaline. 

829.  Scdicine. — ^This  principle  exists  in  the  bark  of  those 
species  of  willow  which  have  a  bitter  taste.  The  decoction 
of  the  bark  is  mixed  with  the  surbasic  acetate  of  lead  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  is  formed ;  to  the  filtered  liquid  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  to  precipitate  the  dissolved  lead,  care- 
fully avoiding  an  excess.  The  solution  is  then  decolorized 
by  animal  charcoal,  and,  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  deposits 
pure  salicine.  It  is  so  abundant  in  the  bark  of  some  willows 
as  to  separate  in  crystals  when  a  concentrated  decoction  is 
cooled.  Salicine  forms  small  white  crystals,  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  water ;  it  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic.     Its  formula  is 

When  a  solution  of  salicine  is  mixed  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  emulsine  of  sweet  almonds,  and  heated  for  some  hours 
to  105^  F.,  it  is  completely  decomposed  into  grape  sugar, 
and  a  new  compound  which  separates  in  fine  rhombohedral 
crystals,  and  is  named  saligenine.  It  contains  C^JIfi^j  and 
its  formation  from  salicine  is  thus  represented :  Ggfi^O„-^ 
2HaOg= C^H^O,4+2C,^HP-.  Saligenine  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids 
it  loses  Hj,Og,  and  is  changed  into  a  white  substance  insoluble 
in  water,  called  salireiine.  When  a  solution  of  salicine  is 
heated  with  dilute  chlorohydrlc  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  at 
first  decomposed  into  grape  sugar  and  saligenine,  but  the 
further  action  of  the  acid  converts  the  latter  into  saliretine, 
which  separates  in  white  flakes.  When  a  solution  of  salige- 
nine is  mixed  with  chromic  acid  or  oxyd  of  silver,  these  aro 
reduced,  and  the  oxygen  combining  with  the  saligenine 
forms  saliq/lol  and  water;  C44HaO^+Ag,0.=  C„]^0^-)- 
H^O^-f^-^fl-  Salicine,  when  distilled  with  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a 
large  amount  of  salicylol,  identical  with  the  essence  of 
spirea  ulmaria. 

830.  Dilute  nitric  acid  by  heat  decomposes  salicine  with 
oxydation  into  grape  sugar  and  salicylol,  which,  by  oxyda- 
tion,  yields  salicylic  and  nitrosalicylic  acids ;  the  final  pro> 
duot^  with  a  concentrated  acid,  is  nitropicric  acid.    If  sail* 
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eine  is  dissolved  in  dilute  cold  nitric  acid,  a  new  compound 
is  obtained;  which  is  formed  from  salicine  bj  the  fixation  of 
oxygen  and  the  separation  of  water;  C^gHggOjjs-l-O^  = 
CjaHj^Ojio+HaOr  This  substance,  which  separates  from  the 
solution  in  crystals,  is  called  helicine,  and,  by  the  action  of 
emulsine  or  dilute  acids,  is  decomposed  into  grape  sugar  and 
«alicylol,  C„H„0,„+H,0,=0«H„0„+2C.,H,0,. 

831.  PopiUine. — ^This  is  a  crystalline  substance  which  is 
obtained  from  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  aspen-tree,  Populua 
tremuia.  It  resembles  salicine,  but  is  less  soluble,  and  has 
a  sweetish  taste.  With  acids  it  yields  benzoic  acid,  grape 
sugar  and  saligenine,  and  when  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
baryta,  is  completely  decomposed  into  salicine,  and  benzoia 
acid,  which  combines  with  the  baryta.  PopuHne  is  repre- 
sented by  CgoH^Oga,  and  by  fixing  Hj,0,  is  converted  into 
salicine  and  benzoic  acid,  Ggg^^^O^^-^iUfi^^^G^^UJ^y^-^ 
2C^^E.fi^.  To  indicate  this  relation,  the  name  of  benzosalicifie 
has  been  proposed  for  the  principle.  When  dissolved  in 
eold  nitric  acid,  a  new  substance  is  obtained,  which  is  termed 
henzohdicine,  and  by  boiling  with  magnesia  is  decomposed 
into  a  benzoate  and  helicine.  Neither  of  these  compounds 
is  affected  by  emulsine,  but  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies 
converts  benzohelicine  into  grape  sugar,  and  the  metamerio 
bodies,  benzoic  acid  and  salicylol. 

832.  PMaridzme, — ^This  substance  is  contained  in  the  root- 
bark  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  some  other  trees.  When 
a  concentrated  decoction  of  the  bark  is  cooled,  it  is  deposited 
in  a  crystalline  powder,  which,  when  purified,  forms  delicate 
silky  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  in 
alcohol.  It  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  is  supposed  to 
possess  febrifuge  properties.  The  probable  formula  of  phlo- 
ridzine  is  GJB.Jd^  but  it  crystallizes  with  213.  fi^.  When 
boiled  with  dilute  acids,  it  is  decomposed  like  salicine  into 
glucose  and  a  crystalline  insoluble  substance  called  phlore- 
tine  Cg^Hj^Og.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  moist  air 
and  ammoniacal  vapors,  phloridzine  is  converted  into  a 
dark-blue  mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  from  which  acetic 
acid  precipitates  a  red  powder  that  dissolves  in  ammonia 
with  a  magnificent  blue  color.     It  is  called  pidorizeintj 

C4«H«0^+Og+2NH3  =  C«H3A03o+HA-  The  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  phlorizeine  is  rendered  colorless  by  proto* 
salts  of  tin,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  deoxydizing 
agents,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  reassumcs  its  color  by 
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ite  absorption  of  oxygen.  This  substance  acts  the  part  of 
a  feeble  monobasio  acidy  and  gives  splendid  colored  precipi* 
Cates  with  metallic  salts.  If  a  salt  of  alnmina  or  hydrated 
alumina  is  added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution^  it  combines 
with  all  the  coloring  matter  and  forms  a  blue  precipitate, 
leaving  the  solution  colorless. 

The  action  of  phlorizeine  with  alumina  is  analogous  to  that 
of  many  dye-stuffs,  which  form  with  ozyd  of  tin  or  alumina 
insoluble  colored  compounds.  This  property  of  alumina  has 
already  been  alluded  to ;  when  a  tissue  of  cotton  is  first  im- 
pregnated with  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  this  base,  then 
dried  and  immersed  in  a  hot  solution  of  a  coloring  matter 
like  phlorizeine,  this  is  precipitated,  and  the  insoluble  co- 
lored compound  is  fixed  in  the  tissue. 

833.  There  are  several  other  principles  obtained  from 
plants  or  animals,  which  are  characterized  by  this  property 
of  forming  insoluble  colored  compounds  with  metallic  oxyds, 
like  oxyd  of  tin  or  alumina,  and  are  hence  employed  in  the 
art  of  dyeing  as  ajloring  matter*.  We  shall  briefly  notice 
the  more  important  of  those  which  have  already  been  in- 
vestigated. In  some  instances,  the  plants  contain  principles 
which  generate  the  coloring  matters  by  decompositions,  such 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  phloridzine.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  the  colors  of  the  lichens  and  of  madder. 

834.  Several  species  of  lichen,  as  the  RocceUa  tuictoria  of 
South  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Lecanora 
tartarea  of  Northern  Europe,  and  some  others,  are  used  for 
the  fabrication  of  a  blue  or  purple  dye-stuff,  known  by  the 
different  names  of  ardiil,  litmus^  cudbeavy  and  tourmol. 
When  these  lichens  are  digested  in  the  cold  with  milk  of 
lime,  the  solution  yields  with  acids  a  white  precipitate, 
which  may  be  crystallized  from  alcohol  and  from  its  solu- 
tion in  boiling  water.  It  is  an  acid,  and  forms  crystal- 
lizable  salts.  The  names  of  lecanorine^  Ucanoric  cudd^  and 
orsellic  acid  have  been  applied  to  it  by  different  investigators; 
:Ab  composition  is  represented  by  C^H^^Oi^.  When  a  solu- 
tion of  lecanoric  acid  is  heated  to  ebullition  with  an  excess 
of  lime  or  baryta,  a  new  acid  is  formed  by  the  fixation  of 
the  elements  of  water;  C„H,^0,^+H,0j=2C,eH,0.,  which 
is  the  formula  of  the  new  acid,  to  which  the  name  of  orsd- 
liMic  or  lecanorinic  has  been  given.  It  is  crystalline  and 
more  soluble  than  the  lecanoric  acid ;  when  its  idcoholic  solu- 
tion is  treated  with  chlorohydrio  acid,  or  even  when  simply 
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boiled,  the  ciystallizable  ether  of  the  acid,  Ci^'Bij(C^R^)0^  U 
obtained,  which  has  also  been  described  under  the  names  of 
p»eudeiythrine  and  lecanoric  ether. 

When  this  ether  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  baryta  water, 
it  is  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  alcohol,  into  carbonie 
add  and  a  new  substance,  orcine;  the  same  body  is  obtained 
by  a  similar  process  from  the  two  acids,  and  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  lecanorine.  The  lecanorinio  acid  breaks  up  into 
carbonic  acid  and  orcine ;  Cj,Hg0g=Ca0^+C^i4H804>  which 
is  the  formula  of  orcine.  It  forms  large  colorless  prismatie 
crystals  of  a  sweet  taste,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  volatile  without  decomposition.  When  orcine  is  moist- 
ened with  ammonia  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  is  converted  into  a  splendid  purple  coloring  substance, 
which  resembles  the  analogous  product  from  phloridzine, 
and  is  named  orceine.  Its  probable  formula  is  C^^H^Os  : 
orsellic  and  orsellinic  acids  also  yield  orceine  when  their 
ammoniacal  solutions  are  exposed  to  the  air. 

835.  The  lichen,  called  Evemia  prunasfri,  yields  evemic 
acidy  which  appears  to  be  homologous  with  lecanoric  acid, 
and  to  be  Cg^H^gO^^ :  when  boiled  with  an  alkali  it  is  de- 
composed into  orcine,  and  a  new  acid  homologous  with 
lecanorinic,  which  is  called  evemintc  acid  CJH^fi^.  The 
Gyrophora  pustulata,  known  in  Canada  as  tripe  de  rochCf 
and  many  other  species,  contain  analogous  substances,  all 
of  which  are  available  for  the  manufacture  of  archil.  For 
this  purpose  the  lichens  are  ground  to  a  paste  with  water, 
a  solution  of  ammonia  and  sometimes  urine  is  added,  and 
the  whole  frequently  stirred,  until,  by  the  action  of  the  air^ 
the  whole  of  the  orsellic  acid  is  converted  into  orceine,  when 
the  mixture  assumes  a  magnificent  purple  color.  Further 
exposure  to  the  air  turns  it  blue,  and  forms  what  is  known 
in  commerce  as  litmus.  When  the  proper  colors  have  been 
developed,  lime  and  plaster  of  Paris  are  added  to  the  mass, 
to  give  it  bulk  and  consistency,  and  the  whole  is  dried. 
Archil  is  used  with  solution  of  tin,  especially  in  the  dyeing 
of  silks.  Litmus  colors  the  common  test-paper  for  acids, 
which,  decomposing  the  blue  compound  with  lime  or  am- 
monia, set  free  the  red  orceine.  Many  salts  which  are 
capable  of  decomposing  this  feeble  combination,  restore  the 
red  color  of  litmus,  and  are  thus  said  to  possess  an  acid 
reaction. 

836.  The  roots  of  madder^  Rubia  tinctoria,  contain  in  theii 
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recent  state^  accoxxiing  to  the  latest  investigations,  a  yellow 
erystalline  substance;  called  xajithine  or  rvherythric  add; 
which,  when  boiled  with  acids  or  alkalies,  is  decomposed  into 
glncose  and  an  orange-red  volatile  crystalline  substance, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  the  name  of  alizarine  ii 
given.  The  formula  O^H^^O^q  ^^  ^^^  assigned  to  it.  Se> 
vend  other  compounds  have  been  described  as  obtained  &om 
madder,  but  alizarine  appears  to  be  the  true  coloring  prin- 
ciple. Madder  is  used  in  giving  to  cotton  the  much  valued 
Turkey-red  dye,  which  is  produced  by  the  conjoined  action 
of  a  salt  of  tin,  alumina,  and  alizarine :  the  combination  of 
the  coloring  principle  with  alumina  forms  the  red  pigment 
called  madder  lake, 

837.  The  red  coloring  matters  of  dUeanet  or  anchuMf  of 
candal-wood,  and  of  cartJiamiLa  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alkalies,  and  appear  to  possess  acid  properties. 
The  latter,  carthamine,  is  the  coloring  principle  of  the  piiik 
saucers  used  in  dyeing  flowers  and  feathers.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid  to  its  alkaline  solution,  it  is  precipitated 
All  an  insoluble  form,  and  then  fixes  itself  on-  the  tissue 
without  the  intermedium  of  a  metallic  oxyd.  ffematoay- 
line  is  obtained  from  logwood  ;  it  is  very  soluble  and  forms 
yellow  crystals :  its  solutions  are  rendered  blue  by  alkalies 
and  red  by  acids,  and  give  a  violet  color  with  alum;  and  a 
black  with  salts  of  iron. 

The  coloring  principle  of  the  cochineal  insect  is  a  purple 
body,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  it  forms  beautiful 
lakes  and  scarlet  dyes  with  salts  of  tin  and  alumina,  and  has 
been  called  carminic  acid;  the  formula  C^H^^O^^  is  assigned 
to  it.  The  pigment  known  as  carmine  is  a  lake  obtained 
from  cochineal  with  alumina. 

838.  The  yellow  coloring  matters  of  plants  are  generally 
non-azotized  substances.  Among  the  most  important  are  quer-> 
citrine^  the  coloring  principle  of  the  Quercus  tinctoriay  and 
luteoliney  from  the  tcoad.  Reseda  luteola,  both  of  which  are 
soluble  and  crystalline.  The  yellows  of  turmeric  and  gam^ 
hoge  are  of  a  resinous  nature.  Others  employed  in  dyeing 
are  marine,  from  the  Morus  tinctoria,  and  annatto. 

The  leaves  of  plants  contain  a  green  resinous  matter, 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  seems  to  possess 
acid  properties ;  it  is  called  cMorophyU.  The  blue  and  red 
colors  of  flowers  are  very  perishable,  and  have  not  been  accu- 
rately examined.   Those  of  the  violet,  iris,  dahlia,  and  many 
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oiher  flowerS;  are  turned  red  by  acids  and  green  by  alkalies. 
A  most  delicate  test-paper  is  prepared  wi£  an  alcoholic  in« 
fusion  of  the  petals  of  purple  dahlias. 

839.  Indigo. — ^This  important  coloring  substance  is  ob- 
tained from  a  great  number  of  plants^  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Indigofera  tinctoria  and  /  anU,  with  some  spedefl 
of  the  genera  Isatisy  Nertum,  and  Fofygonum,  The  juices 
of  these  contain  a  peculiar  colorless  principle  in  solutioni 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  indigo.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  substance, 
the  plants  are  steeped  in  water,  and  made  to  undergo  a  kind 
of  fermentation  3  the  clear  liquid  is  then  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  frequently  agitated  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen ;  by  this  process  it  gradually  becomes  blue,  and  deposits 
the  insoluble  indigo. 

840.  Indigo  is  obtained  in  strongly  cohering  masses  of  a 
deep  blue,  which  assume,  when  rubbed,  a  coppery  metallic 
lustre.  That  of  commerce  is  never  pure,  but  is  mixed  with 
various  foreign  matters.  Indigo  is  insoluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, oils,  dilute  alkalies,  and  chlorohydric  acid :  when  cau- 
tiously heated  it  is  volatilized  as  a  purple  vapor,  which 
condenses  in  delicate  crystals.  The  composition  of  indigo 
is  expressed  by  CjoH^NOj,. 

In  contact  with  water  and  de-oxydizing  agents,  indigo  is 
converted  into  a  colorless  substance,  which  is  soluble  in 
alkaline  liquids ;  this  is  generally  effected  by  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  :  one  part  of  indigo  in  fine  powder, 
four  parts  of  quicklime,  and  three  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
are  digested  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  protoxyd 
of  iron  formed  by  the  action  of  the  lime,  reduces  the  indigo, 
which  in  this  form  is  dissolved  by  the  alkaline  solution, 
forming  a  yellow  liquid.  If  this  is  exposed  to  the  air,  oxy- 
gen b  absorbed,  and  the  indigo  is  separated  in  its  original 
color  and  insolubility.  It  is  by  impregnating  cloth  with 
this  solution,  and  precipitating  the  indigo  in  its  texture  by 
the  action  of  the  air,  that  the  fine  indigo-blue  colors  are 
produced. 

841.  Chlorohydric  acid  added  to  this  yellow  solutioni 
precipitates  the  dissolved  substance  as  a  gray  crystalline 
powder,  which,  when  moist,  rapidly  becomes  blue  by  absorb- 
inff  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  indigo. 

It  is  called  indigogen,  and  has  the  formula  C^^^J^fl.z 
e^osed  to  the  air  it  fixes  0^  and  is  converted  into  H,Oa 
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and  2Cj0H,NOs.  When  indigo  is  boiled  with  an  alcoholio 
solution  of  caustic  soda  and  grape  sugar,  it  is  converted  into 
indigogen,  while  formic  acid  is  produced  by  the  oxydation 
of  the  sugar.  This  alcoholic  solution^  exposed  to  the  air, 
deposits  pure  indigo  in  crystals. 

842.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  indigo  by  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  forms  two  acids,  (P^^y)  which  are 
produced  by  the  union  of  one  and  two  equivalents  of  indigo 
with  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  elements  of  water  being 
eliminated.  They  are  named  the  sulphindigotic  and  sulpho* 
purpuric  acids,  and,  like  their  salts,  are  intensely  blue.  The 
first  named  is  the  most  important :  when  a  solution  of  sulph- 
indigotic  acid  is  boiled  with  woollen  cloth,  it  is  completely 
decolorized,  the  acid  being  taken  up  bj  the  cloth ;  in  this 
way  the  color  called  Saaxm  Hue  is  obtained.  It  resists 
completely  the  action  of  water,  but  is  easily  dissolved  out  by 
a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  ammo::!::,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  blue  color  obtained  with  solutions  of  indi^ogen. 

843.  If  powdered  indigo  is  heated  with  a  solution  of 
chromic  acid  or  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  and  forms  a 
yellow  solution ;  this,  on  cooling,  deposits  beautiful  orange- 
red  prisms  of  a  new  substance,  called  isatine,  which  is  formed 
from  indigo  by  the  combination  of  0^,,  and  isC^sH^NO^: 
with  potash  it  forms  a  salt  of  isatinic  add,  which,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  alkaline  base,  is  decomposed  by  a  gentle  heat 
into  isatine  and  water.  Isatine  forms  several  amids  with 
ammonia.  When  it  or  indigo  is  distilled  with  caustic  potash^ 
a  large  quantity  of  aniline  is  obtained :  the  intermediate 
product  is  formed  when  indigo  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
potash;  a  yellow  solution  is  obtained,  which  appears  to 
contain  reduced  indigo,  and  a  salt  of  isatinic  acid,  but  on 
evaporating  to  dryness  and  fusing  the  mass,  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  and  carbonic  and  anthranUic  acids  are  formed.  An* 
thranilic  acid  contains  C^^H^O^.  It  is  soluble,  crystalliza* 
ble,  and  volatile,  but,  when  mixed  with  sand  and  npidly 
distilled,  is  completely  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  aniline :  0,^HyNO^ = C,0^+C  JE^. 

The  action  of  chlorine  upon  indigo  destroys  its  blue  odor, 
and  transforms  it  into  a  species  of  isatine  in  which  one  and 
two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  chlorine. 
These  resemble  normal  isatine,  and,  when  distilled  with 
potash,  yield  species  of  aniline  in  which  the  same  substitu- 
tion  exists.    Dilute  nitric  acid  e  inverts  indigo  by  long  boil* 
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ing  into  ammonia,  carbonic,  and  nitrosalicylic  acids ;  nith 
•tronger  nitric  acid  it  fonns  nitropicrio  acid. 

THE  CYANIC  COMPOUNDS. 

844.  The  bodies  of  this  series  are  obtained  as  prodncta 
of  a  great  number  of  reactions,  and  are  very  important  in 
their  relations  to  organic  chemistry.  A  cyanid  was  first 
recognised  in  a  product  of  the  action  of  potash  upon  dried 
blood,  which  was  employed  for  produdng,  with  a  sdt  of  iron, 
a  fine  blue  pigment,  known  as  Prussian  or  Berlin  blue : 
hence  the  name,  from  the  Greek,  kuanosy  blue. 

The  ammoniacal  salts  of  the  acids  Of^H^O^  yield,  as  we  have 
shown,  nitryls  by  the  loss  of  ^H^O^  which  regenerate  the 
ammoniacal  salt  by  again  assimilating  the  elements  of  water. 
The  general  formula  of  these  bodies  is  0,,H„_iN.  The 
nitryl  of  formic  acid  1**  O^HN,  and  is  formed  when  the  vapor 
of  formate  of  ammonia  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube ; 
C,(H.NHJO^=CANO^— 2H,0,  =  C,HN.  This  nitryl  is 
the  parent  of  the  cyanic  series,  and  is  commonly  known  as 
prusnc  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
which  it  contains  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  and  the  salts 
called  cyanidi  thus  obtained.  The  cyanid  of  potassium  is 
formed  when  nitrogen  gas  is  passed  over  a  mixture  of  char- 
coal and  carbonate  of  potash,  heated  to  the  temperature  at 
which  potassium  is  evolved.  It  is  sometimes  found  as  a  pro- 
duct in  furnaces  from  the  action  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
npon  the  intensely  heated  mixture  of  carbon  and  al^li 
resulting  from  combustion :  the  potassium  in  this  case  unites 
directly  with  carbon  andnitrogen.  Cyanid  of  potassium  is  also 
obtained  when  animal  substances,  like  leather,  horn,  or  dried 
blood,  or  the  charcoal  obtained  from  them,  which  contains 
several  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  are  heated  with  carbonate  of 
potash;  its  separation  and  purification  will  be  described 
further  on. 

845.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  is  easily  obtained  by  distilling 
cyanid  of  potassixmi  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  deoom* 
posing  cyanid  of  mercury  at  a  gentle  heat  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  2C;EgN+H A==2aHN+Hg,Sa. 

To  procure  the  anhydrous  acid,  the  best  arrangement  is 
shown  in  fig.  420.  Cyanid  of  mercury  in  coarse  powder  is 
placed  in  the  tube  a  5,  and  decomposed  by  a  gentle  cur- 
4(8nt  of  Bulphydrio  acid,  evolved  from  sulphid  of  iron  and 
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Fig.  420. 

diluted  salphurio  acid.  The  sulphydrio  acid  is  dried  by 
passing  it  over  chlorid  of  calcium  in  the  tube  c  d,  and  the 
■product  of  the  action  is  collected  in  the  bent  tube  contained  in 
the  freezing  mixture  C.  The  operation  may  be  conducted  with- 
out danger  in  the  open  air.  Pure  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  color- 
less limpid  liquid,  which  boils  at  80°  F.,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  '697 ;  a  drop  of  it  let  fall  upon  paper,  produces  so 
much  cold  by  its  partial  evaporation,  as  to  freeze  the  remain- 
der. Hydrocyanic  acid  is  combustible,  and  bums  with  a 
white  flame ;  it  is  scarcely  acid  in  its  reaction  with  test-papers : 
its  taste  is  pungent  and  aromatic,  and  its  odor  very  powerful, 
both  recall  those  of  peach  blossoms  or  bitter  almonds ;  the 
distilled  waters  of  these  substances  and  of  the  cherry-laurel, 
owe  a  part  of  their  flavor  to  the  presence  of  the  acid,  which 
is  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  amygdaline 
by  emulsinc.  When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  strong  chlorohydric  acid,  it  is  completely  decom- 
posed into  sal-ammoniac  and  formic  acid  ]  boiled  with  hydrate 
of  potash,  it  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  yields 
ammonia  and  formate  of  potash :  C^N+HgOa+(KH)Oa= 
C^KO+NHg.    ... 

846.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  most  fatal  poison ;  a  single 
drop  of  the  concentrated  acid  placed  upon  the  tongue  of  a 
large  dog  praduces  immediate  death,  and  the  diluted  acid 
even  in  very  small  doses  causes  giddiness  and  nausea.  It 
appears  to  act  as  a  sedative  to  the  arterial  system,  and  the 
suspension  of  animation  following  a  large  dose  of  it,  does  not 
always  result  in  death,  if  proper  remedies  are  employed. 
Ammonia  and  brandy  are  considered  the  most  efficient  anti« 
dotes  to  its  eflects.  The  vapor  of  the  acid  is  also  poisonous 
when  inhaled;  but  workmen  constantly  exposed  to  it  in  a 
dilated  state  appear  to  become  accustomed  to  it^  so  as  to 
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experience  no  deleterious  effects.  The  dilate  acid  ia  em- 
ployed in  medicine  ;  when  pnre^  it  readily  undergoes  sponta^ 
neous  decomposition,  yielding  ammonia  and  a  orown  inso 
luble  matter ;  bat  if  it  is  diluted,  and  a  trace  of  salphurii 
acid  b  present,  the  acid  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  timc^ 
especially  if  secluded  from  the  light. 

The  cyanid  of  potassium  C,KN^  is  deliquescent  and  yezj 
■oluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  it  forms  cubip  crystals,  and 
has  the  taste,  smell,  and  medicinal  properties  of  hydrocyanic 
acid :  it  is  strongly  alkaline  in  its  reactions.  Cyantd  of 
ammonium  C^mN  =  C^H^N,  is  obtained  by  saturating  hy- 
drocyanic acid  with  ammonia,  and  is  volatile  and  veiy  poison- 
ous. Hydrocyanic  acid  dissolves  red  ozyd  of  mercury,  and 
the  solution  yields  colorless  crystals  of  a  cyanid  C^gN, 
which  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  are  poisonous. 
«  Hydrocyanic  acid  and  soluble  cyanids  throw  down  from 
solutions  of  silver  a  white  curdy  precipitate  insoluble  in 
acids,  and  resembling  the  chlorid;  it  is  cyanid  of  silver,  and 
is  insoluble  in  ammonia.  Salts  of  palladium  decompose  even 
the  cyanid  of  mercury,  and  form  an  insoluble  precipitate  of 
cyanid  of  palladium.  The  other  cyanids  are  obtained  by 
double  decomposition  :  they  are  generally  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  cyanid  of  potassium,  forming  salts,  which 
will  presently  be  described. 

The  action  of  chlorine  upon  hydrocyanic  acid  or  cyanid 
of  mercury,  yields  a  compound  in  which  chlorine  replaces 
the  hydrogen  of  the  acid ;  it  is  a  gas  of  a  very  strong  odor, 
and  at  a  low  temperature  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles : 
it  dissolves  in  water  without  decomposition,  for  the  solution 
does  not  precipitate  salts  of  silver.  Its  formula  is  C^GIN ; 
the  bromic  and  iodic  species  are  crystalline  and  very  volatile. 
These  compounds  are  .commonly  called  chlorid  and  iodid 
of  cyanogen ;  the  name  of  cyanogen  being  applied  to  the 
group  C^,  which  plays  the  same  part  in  the  saline  combina* 
tions  as  Gl  does  in  the  chlorids,  and  is  often  represented  by 
the  symbol  Cy,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  being  CyH. 

847.  When  the  carefully  dried  cyanid  of  mercury  is 
heated  nearly  to  redness,  it  is  decomposed  into  metallic  mer- 
cury, and  a  colorless  gas  which  is  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  four 
atmospheres.  It  has  a  pungent  odor,  resembling  that  of  prussic 
acid,and  burns  with  a  beautiful  violet  purple,  yielding  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  gas;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
most  therefore  be  collected  over  mercury.    This  gas  is  called 
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e^a^wgcn :  the  formula  of  its  eqaivalent  of  four  volumes  is 
C^N^.  It  is  therefore  not  the  hypothetical  compound  repro« 
sented  by  Cy,  but  sustains  the  same  relation  to  it  that  the 
equivalent  of  four  volumes  of  chlorine^  CI,  does  to  the  atom 
Gl  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  chlorid.  In  its 
formation,  two  equivalents  of  cyanid  of  mercury  react  upon 
each  other,  CyHg+CyHg=Hga+Cy,  =  C^N,.  When  heat, 
ed  with  potassium,  combination  ensues  with  combustion,  and 
eyanid  of  potassium  is  formed. 

Cyanogen  corresponds  to  the  nitryl  of  oxalic  acid ;  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  C^H303.2NHg=C^HgN,08— 4H,0.=C^N,. 
Its  aqueous  solution  decomposes  by  keeping,  and  a  variety  of 
products  are  obtained,  among  which  is  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
regenerated  by  a  combination  of  cyanogen  with  the  elements 
of  water.  When  one  volume  of  cyanogen  and  two  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  are  mixed  in  the  presence  of  water 
or  alcohol,  direct  combination  ensues,  and  the  compound 
C^N^-H^S^  is  obtained,  which  corresponds  to  sulphuretted 
oxamid:  it  forms  orange-red  crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  When  boiled  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  potash,  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  is  completely 
converted  into  oxalate  and  hydrosulphate  of  potash, 
C^H^NA+4(KH)0,=2NH34-C^K,0,+2(KH)S,.  By 
boiling  with  chlorohydric  acid,  the  crystals  are  converted 
into  oxalic  acid,  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

848.  Cyanates, — ^The  cyanids  combine  with  oxygen  to 
form  a  new  class  of  salts,  called  cyanates.  Fused  cyanid 
of  potassium  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  reduces 
oxyd  of  copper  and  other  metals  with  ignition,  at  a  tem- 
perature below  redness.  By  adding  oxyd  of  leaid,  in  small 
quantities,  so  long  as  reduction  takes  place,  the  cyanid  is 
completely  converted  into  cyanate,  and  the  lead  separates  in 
a  metallic  state.  The  fused  mass  may  be  crystallized  by  solu- 
tion in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  in  pearly  plates,  very 
soluble  in  water;  C^KN+Pb^O. = C^KNO^+Pb,.  Strong 
acids  liberate  the  cyanic  acid,  but  decompose  it  immediately 
into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Cyanic  acid  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  acid  nitryl  of  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  bi- 
carbonate of  ammonia  by  the  loss  of  2H,0a.  CaHj,08.NHg= 
2Hj,Oa4"CflHNOa-  1*8  aqueous  solution  is  readily  decom- 
posed, especially  in  the  presence  of  strong  acids  and  alkalies, 
into  a  carbonate  and  ammonia,  and  the  crystals  of  cyanate  of 
potash  in  a  moist  atmosphere  attract  water,  and,  evolving 
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ftnunonia,  are  converted  into  bicarbonate  of  potash.  Cyanic 
acid  is  obtained  in  a  pure  form  by  the  distillation  of  cyanoric 
acid :  it  is  a  colorless,  volatile  liquid,  with  an  odor  like  acetic 
acid,  and  is  very  caustic,  blistering  the  skin.  It  may  be  pre- 
served in  a  freezing  mixture,  but  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
changes  very  rapidly  into  a  white,  solid,  insoluble,  isomeric 
modification,  called  cyameUd,  which  by  heat  is  reconverted 
into  cyanic  acid. 

849.  Cyanic  acid  combines  directly  with  two  equivalents 
of  ammonia,  and  forms  a  soluble  salt  having  the  reactions 
of  a  cyanate  of  ammonia ;  but  if  its  solution  is  boiled,  am- 
monia is  evolved,  and  a  substance  having  the  composition 
of  neutral  cyanate  of  ammonia  remains  in  solution ;  it  is  an 
alkaloid,  and  combines  directly  with  acids.  The  same  com- 
pound is  obtuned  as  a  product  of  the  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition of  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen  or  cyanic  acid ;  the 
ammonia  formed  from  one  portion  of  cyanic  acid,  uniting 
with  undecomposed  acid,  yields  CaHN0g.NH3  =  CaH^Nj,02. 
This  alkaloid  exists  in  human  urine,  and  has  hence  been 
named  urea.  When  fresh  urine  is  evaporated  by  a  gentle 
heat  to  a  small  bulk,  and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  the  nitrate  of  urea  C^H^NgOa-NHOg,  which  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  the  dilute  acid,  separates  in  large  brilliant 
plates;  these  may  be  washed  with  iced  water  and  decom- 
posed with  carbonate  of  potash  :  the  urea  is  then  separated 
from  the  nitre  by  alcohol,  in  which  the  former  alone  is 
soluble. 

850.  A  better  process  for  its  formation  is  by  cyanate  of 
potash :  the  salt  known  as  the  yellow  prussiatc  of  potash  con« 
tains  the  elements  of  cyanid  of  potassium  and  cyanid  of  iron. 
It  is  dried  at  212°  F.,  and  eight  parts  of  it  are  mixed  with 
three  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  mixture  fused  at 
a  low  red  heat  in  au  iron  crucible :  the  iron  separates  in  a 
spongy  metallic  form,  and  a  white  crystalline  mass  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  cyanid  of  potassium,  mixed  with  about  one- 
fourth  of  cyanate,  and  is  known  in  the  arts  as  Liebig's 
cyanid  of  potassium.  If  to  this  mass,  still  in  fusion,  fifteen 
parts  of  red-lead  are  gradually  added,  the  whole  is  converted 
into  pure  cyanate  of  potash.  It  is  to  be  dissolved  in  cold 
water,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  eight  parts  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  cyanate  of  am- 
monia, formed  by  double  decomposition,  is  thus  converted 
into  urea,  which  is  separated  from  the  accompanying  sol* 
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phate  by  boOing  the  residue  in  alcohol.  It  crystallizoa, 
on  cooling,  in  transparent,  colorless  prisms,  readily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  having  a  fresh,  sharp  taste,  like 
nitre.  It  is  a  weak  base,  but  forms  compounds  with  oxalio 
and  chlorohydrio  as  well  as  with  nitric  acid ;  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  hydrate  of  potash,  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
convert  it  into  carbonate  and  ammonia.  When  urea  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  elements  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  form  nitrate  of 
ammonia  and  an  insoluble  crystalline  cyanate  of  silver, 
which  explodes  by  heat.  A  solution  of  urea  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  284°  F.  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia CaH^N,04+2H,0,=CA08.2NH,.  The  urea  in 
urine  undergoes  the  same  change  by  boiling  or  by  putre- 
faction. Nitrous  acid  at  once  decomposes  it  into  water, 
nitrojgen,  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  2NH04+C2H^NaOa  = 
3HA+CsO,+N,. 

851.  Sulphocyanates. — Fused  cyanid  of  potassium  reduces 
snlphurets  in  the  same  way  as  oxyds,  and  combines  directly 
wi&  sulphur  to  form  a  cyanate  OgE^NS^  in  which  sulphur 
replaces  oxygen.  If  a  mixture  of  dried  prussiate  of  potash 
is  fused  with  sulphur  and  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  covered 
crucible,  and  the  heat  gradually  raised  to  redness,  until  the 
mass  is  in  quiet  fusion,  there  is  obtained  a  mixture  of  sulpho- 
oyanate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  iron.  The  salt  is  dis- 
solved out  by  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling. 
The  best  proportions  are  46  parts  of  the  dried  prussiate, 
17  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  and  32  of  sulphur.  Sulpho- 
cyanate  of  potash  forms  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  having 
a  taste  like  nitre ;  they  are  deliquescent,  and  soluble  both 
in  water  and  alcohol.  The  8uIphocyanic  acid  C^HNS,  is 
obtained  in  solution  when  the  lead  salt  is  decomposed  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  a  colorless  liquid  acid,  with  an 
odor  like  vinegar.  These  compounds  are  all  more  stable  than 
the  oxycyanates.  Sulphocyanate  of  ammonia  C,(NH4)NS, 
is  obtained  by  a  peculiar  reaction ;  a  solution  of  cyanid  of 
ammonium  separates  the  excess  of  sulphur  from  persulphuret 
of  ammonium,  and  if  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts  in  solution 
is  digested  with  finely  divided  sulphur,  the  sulphur  is  dis- 
solved by  the  sulphuret  and  transferred  to  the  cyanid,  which 
is  wholly  converted  into  sulphocyanate :  by  boiling  the  solu- 
iioui  the  volatile  sulphuret  of  ammonium  may  then  be  ex« 
pelled;  and  the  sulphocyanate  obtained  in  crystals.    ThA 
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Bolable  solphocyanates  are  characterized  by  forming  a  deep 
blood-red  liquid  with  persalts  of  iron,  which  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  persulphocyanate  of  that  metal ;  this  reaction 
affords  a  very  delicate  test  both  for  salts  of  iron  and  sulpho- 
oyanates. 

852.  When  a  solution  of  sulphocyanate  of  potash  is  heated 
with  nitric  aoid^  or  when  chlorine  is  passed  through  its  sola* 
tion^  a  yellow  substance  separates^  which  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  cyanogen,  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  has 
been  called  cyanooaulphid ;  its  nature  is  not  well  understood. 
Exposed  to  heat,  it  yields  sulphur  and  sulphuret  of  carbon 
among  other  products,  and  leaves  a  yellow  residue  named 
meUofiy  which  is  probably  CitHjNp,  and  by  a  strong  red  heat 
is  decomposed  into  cyanogen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  gases. 
Mellon  decomposes  fused  sulphocyanate  of  potassa,  and  yields 
a  salt  called  mellonid  of  potassiumC^ffK^^.  When  this 
salt  or  mellon  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash, 
ammonia  is  evolved  and  a  salt  obtained,  to  which  the  name 
of  ci/amellurate  of  pota$h  is  given;  it  isCitHKgNgO,:  the 
corresponding  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Poh/cffanids, 

853.  The  cyanids  exhibit  a  great  tendency  to  polymerism, 
and  form  compounds  in  which  two,  three,  and  six  molecules 
of 'Simple  cyanid  are  condensed  into  one.  The  mellon  series 
is  an  instance  of  such  a  polymerism.  When  cyanogen  is  ob- 
tained by  the  decomposition  of  cyanid  of  mercury,  a  portion 
of  a  black  carbon-like  body  is  always  formed,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  C^B,  and  is  named  jparac^ano^en.  It  contains 
the  elements  of  three  equivalents  of  cyanogen,  and  is  entirely 
converted  into  it  when  heated  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 

;  Ci3Ng=3C^Ng.  Heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  it  yields 
lydrocyanic  acid,  ammonia,  and  carbon;  0^0  4-^19  = 
3CaHN+3NHa+Ce.  The  brown  substance  formed  by  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyano- 
gen or  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  similar  in  its  nature. 

854.  When  boracic  acid  or  a  borate  is  heated  with  a  cya- 
nid, a  compound  of  boron  and  nitrogen  is  obtained :  it  is,  how- 
ever, best  prepared  by  igniting  calcined  borax  with  twice  its 
weight  of  sal-ammoniac ;  the  mass  washed  with  water  and 
dilute  acids,  leaves  a  white  insoluble  powder,  which  bums 
at  a  high  temperature  with  a  green  flame,  and  when  heated 
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wiUi  hydrate  of  potash  or  «troDg  snlphorio  acid,  is  decom* 
posed  into  a  borate  and  ammonia :  the  same  decomposition 
IB  prodnoed  when  it  is  heated  in  aqueous  vapor.  It  reduces 
ozyds  of  lead,  copper,  or  mercury,  at  a  temperature  below 
redness,  with  the  eyolution  of  nitric  ozyd  gas.  The  pro« 
portions  of  its  elements  are  represented  by  B^N,,  but, 
from  its  fixed  nature,  it  is  probable  that  it  has  a  higher 
equivalent,  corresponding  perhaps  to  paracyanogen. 

855.  The  action  of  chlorine  upon  an  aqueous  solution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  the  latter  being  in  excess,  yields  a  volatile 
liquid^  which  is  CeHCl  JN'3,  and  corresponds  to  a  triple  mole- 
cule of  cyanid  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced. 
By  the  further  action  of  chlorine  the  third  atom  is  removed, 
and  the  perchloric  trkyanid  CeClgNg  is  obtained :  this  is 
also  formed  when  dry  chlorine  acts  upon  paracyanogen,  or 
upon  the  cyanid  of  mercury,  with  the  aid  of  sunlight,  and, 
unlike  the  monocyanid,  is  a  crystalline  solid,  which  is  vola- 
tile at  above  800®  F.  When  the  bichloric  tricyanid  above 
mentioned  is  digested  with  oxyd  of  mercury,  cyanid  of  mer- 
cury and  water  are  formed,  with  a  pungent  volatile  liquid, 
boiling  at  61**  F.,  which  is  C^ClgN^  or  2k perchloric  dicyanid, 
containing  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  of  the  mono- 
cyanid. It  is  not  decomposed  by  water,  but  with  hydrate 
of  potash  yields  chlorid  of  potassium,  and  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  cyanic  acid,  ammonia,  and  a  carbonate. 

856.  The  solid  tricyanid  is  decomposed  by  water  into  chlo- 
rohydric  acid,  and  cyanuric  acid,  which  is  polymeric  of  the 
cyanic,  and  is  CgHjNgOg.  The  same  acid  is  formed  when  a 
solution  of  cyanate  of  potash  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  acetic  or  nitric  acid  insufficient  for  its  complete  decompo- 
sition ;  cyanurate  of  potash  is  deposited.  When  the  com- 
pound of  chlorohydrio  acid  and  urea  is  heated,  sal-ammoniac 
sublimes  and  cyanuric  acid  remains;  3C,H^NaOa.HCl  = 
SHCLNHg+CgHaNgOe;  and  urea,  when  heated  alone  until 
it  ceases  to  evolve  ammonia,  is  converted  into  a  grayish 
mass,  which  is  an  amid  of  cyanuric  acid.  This  is  dissolved  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  decolorized  by  a 
little  nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  its  bulk  of  water;  the 
cyanuric  acid  separates,  on  cooling,  in  prismatic  crystals, 
feebly  acid  to  the  taste.  It  may  be  crystallized  unchanged 
from  a  boiling  solution  in  nitric  or  chlorohydrio  acid,  but 
by  long  continued  ebullition  with  them,  is  slowly  decomposed 
like  cyanic  acid,  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.    Whea 
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exposed  to  a  stroDg  heat  it  is  decomposed  into  cjimic  add, 
which  is  thus  obtained  pure,  CgHgN309= 3  0,11X0^ 

857.  Cjanuric  acid  is  tribasic,  and  forms  both  neutral 
and  acid  salts.  The  cyanuric  ether  of  alcohol,  obtained  by 
distilling  a  sulphoyinate  with  alkaline  cyanurate  of  potash, 
forms  beautiful  crystals  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  which 
are  fusible,  volatile,  and  have  the  formula  G^(Cfis)^ftg. 

When  sulphocyanate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  heat, 
a  residue  is  obtained  consisting  of  mellon  and  an  amid  of 
cyanuric  acid,  to  which  the  name  of  melamirie  is  given.  It 
is  dissolved  from  the  crude  product  by  a  dilute  boiling  solu* 
tion  of  hydrate  of  potash,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  in  color- 
less rhombic  octahedrons.  It  is  CeHeNg,  and  differs  by 
8H,0s  from  the  neutral  cj^anurate  of  ammonia.  Melamine 
is  a  strong  organic  base,  and  forms  crystalline  salts.  When 
boiled  with  strong  acids  or  alkalies,  it  is  slowly  decomposed 
into  ammonia  and  a  cyanurate.  The  intermediate  steps  in 
the  decomposition  are  the  amids,  corresponding  to  cyanu* 
rates  with  one  and  two  equivalents  of  ammonia,  and  are 
called  ammdid  and  ammdine.  The  latter  is  CgH3N30s  and 
is  a  weak  base.  By  heat  melamine  is  decomposed  into  mel- 
lon and  ammonia;  2CeHeNB=C„H3Nj+3NH3. 

858.  Fulminates. — The  salts  which  from  their  explosive 
character  have  received  this  name,  correspond  to  the  dicya- 
nid  O^ClgNj,  already  described,  and  contain  the  elements 
of  two  atoms  of  cyanate.  When  nitrous  vapour  is  passed 
into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver .  in  alcohol,  the  fulmi- 
nate of  silver  C^Ag^N^O^  is  deposited.  The  same  salt  is 
formed  when  a  solution  of  silver  in  a  large  excess  of  nitrio 
acid,  is  added  to  alcohol;  the  action  is  complex;  besiies  the 
fulminate,  aldehyd,  acetic  and  formic  ethers  are  formed  by 
the  oxydizing  power  of  the  acid,  and  by  a  polymerism  of 
the  alcoholic  molecule,  an  acid  which  is  homologous  with 
lactic  acid  and  is  G^Kfi^^,  The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
alcohol  yields  aldehyd  and  nitrous  ether,  and  the  deoxyda- 
tion  of  another  portion  of  the  acid  giving  rise  to  nitrous 
acid,  this  may  react  with  the  ether  and  form  fulminic  acid 

andwater,NHO^+C^H3NO^=C,H^A+2HA-  ThesU- 
ver  salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  delicate 
white  crystals,  which  explode  with  terrible  violence  by  fric- 
tion with  any  hard  body,  even  under  water.  The  products 
of  the  decomposition  are  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases, 
and  a  mixture  of  cyanid  with  metallic  silver.  The  falnunate 
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of  mercury  is  less  explosive  than  ihe  silver  salt,  and  is  the 
material  used  in  the  preparation  of  percussion  caps.  To  pre- 
pare ity  one  ounce  of  mercury  is  dissolved  by  a  gentle  heat 
in  eight  and  a-half  ounces  by  measure  of  nitric  acid,  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1*4,  and  the  solution  is  poured  into  ten  mea- 
sured ounces  of  alcohol,  specific  gravity  -830 ;  action  soon 
ensues,  with  the  evolution  of  copious  white  fumes,  and  the 
fulminate  is  deposited  in  white  crystalline  grains,  which  are 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat. 
The  salt  is  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crys- 
tallizes on  cooling;  it  explodes  violently  by  a  heat  of  890^ 
F.y  by  friction,  percussion,  and  by  contact  with  strong  acids. 
Its  formula  is  G^B.g^fi^.  When  fulminate  of  silver  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid^  one-half  of  the  silver  is  removed 
and  an  acid  salt  separates,  which  is  C^HAgNgO.^ ;  chlorid 
of  potassium  precipitates  only  one-half  the  silver  and 
yields  C^KAgN^H^.  Metallic  copper  separates  the  whole, 
and  forms  a  copper  salt.  The  double  fulmiDato  of  copper 
and  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into 
urea,  sulphocyanic  acid,  water^  and  sulphuret  of  copper.  It 
may  be  said  to  separate  into  cyanate  of  ammonia,  which 
changes  to  urea,  and  cyanate  of  copper,  which  yields  sulphuret 
of  copper  and  cyanic  acid ;  this,  with  an  equivalent  of  Hj,Sj, 
is  converted  into  water  and  sulphocyanic  acid. 

859.  The  relations  of  the  cyanids  to  the  bodies  of  the 
series  of  alcohols  are  full  of  interest.  When  a  sulphovinate 
is  distilled  with  oyanid  of  potassium,  hydrocyanic  ether  is 
obtained  as  a  liquid  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  boiling 
at  176°  F.  It  is  Ca(C^H,)N  or  CeH^N,  and  is  homologous 
with  hydrocyanic  acid.  When  heated  with  hydrate  of  pot- 
ash, it  is  not  decomposed  like  other  ethers^  but  evolves 
ammonia,  and  produces  a  salt  of  propionic  acid  G^Efi^ 
homologous  with  formic  acid.  The  hydrocyanic  ether  of 
wood-spirit  C^HgN  yields  in  the  same  way  acetic  acid, 
C^HjN-f  2HaOn = NH,-f  C^H^O^.  These  ethers  are  identical 
with  the  nitryls  obtained  by  distilling  the  ammoniacal  salts 
of  these  acids  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid ;  the  amy- 
lie  ether  is  the  nitryl  of  caproic  acid,  G^g^ifi^-  '^^®  '^^^^^ 
cyanic  ether,  with  potassium,  evolves  a  gas  which  is  C^H^ 
and  the  residue  yields  to  water  oyanid  of  potassium.  A  sub- 
stance remains  which  may  bo  crystallized  from  boiling 
water^  and  is  an  organic  base  to  which  the  name  of  c^ane" 
thine  has  been  given.     Its  formula  is  Ci^IIuN,  correspond- 
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ing  to  three  atoms  of  hydrocyanic  ether,  and  it  pertains  to 
the  type  of  the  tricyanids. 

860.  When  the  crystalline  compound  of  aldehyd  and 
ammonia  is  dissolved  in  water  with  a  mixture  of  hydrocyanic 
and  chlorohydric  acids,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  sal-am* 
moniac  is  ohtained,  and  the  chlorohydrate  of  a  new  hase, 
which  is  formed  from  the  elements  of  aldehyd,  hydrocya* 
nic  acid  and  water,  C^H^Oa+CaHN+H,0,  =  CeHyNO^. 
The  name  of  alanine  is  given  to  this  new  suhstance,  which 
is  crystalline,  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  and  has  a 
sweet  taste ;  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  it  may  be  replaced  by 
a  metal,  so  that,  like  ammonia,  it  combines  both  with  acids 
and  metallic  salts.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  alanine  is 
converted  into  lactic  acid,  nitrogen  and  water,  2CoH-NO^+ 

861.  A  cyanic  ether  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  sulpho- 
vinate  with  cyanate  of  potash ;  it  is  Ca(Et)NOa  =  C9H3NO„  ' 
and  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  which  combines  with  ammonia 
and  forms  a  body  crystallizing  in  beautiful  prisms,  and  solu* 
ble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  CeHgNgO^,  and  is  vinic 
urea,  differing  from  ordinary  urea  by  2Qfi.^)  when  decom- 
posed by  hydrate  of  potash,  it  yields  carbonic  acid,  and  one 
equivalent  of  ammonia,  with  one  of  ethamine,  or  vinio 
ammonia,  NHj,(C4H5).  In  the  same  way  vinic  cyanic  ether, 
which  is  homologous  with  cyanic  acid,  is  decomposed,  car- 
bonic acid  and  ethamine  being  the  only  products.  The  cyanic 
ethers  of  the  other  alcohols  yield  similar  results. 

862.  When  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  cyanuric  acid  is  passed  into  alcohol,  crystals  are 
deposited  which  contain  the  elements  of  one  equivalent  of 
alcohol  and  two  of  the  acid,  C^H.0,+2C,HN0a=C8H5N  A- 
This  compound  is  decomposed  by  distillation  into  alcohol  and 
cyanuric  acid,  but  with  a  solution  of  baryta,  alcohol  is  set  free 
and  the  baryta  salt  of  a  new  acid  is  formed,  which  is  called 
allophanic  acid,  and  contains  the  elements  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  a  cyanate  with  one  of  water,  being  C^H^NgOe ;  it 
differs  from  fulminic  acid  by  H,Og,  aud  is  monobasic.  When 
acids  are  added  to  its  salts,  or  when  a  solution  of  its  baryta 
salt  is  boiled,  it  is  decomposed  into  a  carbonate  and  urea ; 
allophanic  acid  contains  the  elements  of  urea  and  carbonic 

.oid  CAN,0,=C.HAO.+CA-  ^     _  ,      ,,  ,  , 
The  vapors  of  cyanic  acid   are  absorbed  by  aldehyd- 
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and  a  spariDglj  soluble  crystalline  compound  is  formed| 
to  which  the  name  of  trigenic  acid  is  given.  The  formula 
C^H^N^O^  representing  a  monobasic  acid,  is  assigned  to  it, 
but  its  equivalent  is  probably  more  elevated. 

863.  When  cyanogen  gas  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  aniline,  sparingly  soluble  crystals  of  a  new  base 
separate.  It  has  received  the  name  of  cyaniliney  and  is 
formed  by  the  combination  of  one  equivalent  of  cyanogen 
and  two  of  aniline,  C^N  +2C„H,N  =  C^H^N^.  Its  salts 
readily  separate  into  aniline,  and  products  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  cyanogen.  Aniline  absorbs  the  gaseous  chloridof 
cyanogen,  and  the  chlorohydrate  of  a  new  base  is  formed^ 
C,ClN+2C^HyN  =  ClH.C^H„N,.  The  new  alkaloid  is 
called  melaniline]  it  is  crystalline,  and  its  salts  are  more 
stable  than  those  of  cyaniline.  It  combines  directly  with 
cyanogen  to  form  a  base  analogous  to  cyaniline,  to  which  the 
name  of  cyamdaniline  is  given ;  it  is  CjoH^N^.  These 
bodies  are  derived  from  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of 
aniline,  C^H^^N, ;  melaniline  is  formed  from  it  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  C^N  for  H :  and  the  fixing  of  C^N.  ==  (C^N),  or 
Cy^,  is  analogous  to  the  direct  combination  of  Cl^  and  CIH. 
A  reaction  similar  to  the  last,  in  which  C^HN  or  CyH  com- 
bines directly,  is  found  in  the  vegetal  alkaloid  harmaline 
CagHj^N^O, ;  when  this  base  is  mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
or  its  salts  with  a  cyanid,  it  combines  with  C,HN  to  form 
a  new  crystalline  base,  cyanharTnaliney  G^^^Jd^-^-Gfil^ 
=^^J^^fir  ^^^s  combination  is  decomposed  by  heat 
into  prussic  acid  and  harmaline,  but  forms  with  acids,  salts 
which  are  permanent.  Many  other  alkaloids,  besides  ani- 
line, form  compounds  with  cyanogen  and  cyanids. 

864.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  in  sunlight  upon  a 
hot  saturated  solution  of  cyanid  of  mercury,  chlorohydric 
acid,  chlorid  of  mercurj",  and  sal-ammoniac  are  formed, 
together  with  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  the  chloric 
cyanid,  which  escape  in  the  gaseous  form,  while  a  yellow 
oily  liquid  separates,  which  is  heavier  than  water,  and  has 
a  pungent  odor  and  caustic  taste.  The  formula  C^^Cli^ 
is  assigned  to  it ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  in- 
soluble in  water,  which  however  decomposes  it  into  nitro- 
gen, and  carbonic  and  chlorohydric  acids.  By  keeping, 
It  is  spontaneously  decomposed,  with  the  separation  of  per- 
shloric  acetone  C^Cle.     This  compound  is  probably  derived 
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from  a  combination  of  six  molecules  of  cyanid,  of  which 
the  normal  species  will  be  C^HgNo,  a  group  which  is  the 
type  of  a  large  and  important  class  of  polybasic  salts,  much 
more  stable  uian  the  ordinary  cyanids.*  The  six  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  all  replaceable  by  a  metal,  but  two  or  three 
atoms  of  the  metallic  elements  are  combined  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  be  recognized  by  the  ordinary  reagents,  and  like 
the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  chlorine  in  the  acetic  acids, 
form  a  constant  part  of  the  acid.  The  second  atom  of  sil* 
yer  in  the  fulminates,  and  the  condition  of  the  metals  in 
some  of  the  tartrates,  present  analogous  instances. 

865.  Ferrocyanids, — ^These  salts  may  be  represented  by 
CjaC^ejMJNfl ;  M  being  hydrogen  or  any  metal.  The 
two  atoms  jof  Fe  are  so  combined  as  not  to  be  precipitated 
by  alkalies  or  sulphurets.  The  ferrocyanid  of  potauium  is 
formed  with  the  separation  of  hydrate  of  potash,  when 
metallic  iron  or  its  oxyd  is  digested  with  a  solution  of  cyanid 
of  potassium,  hydrogen  being  evolved  in  the  former  case : 
Fe,08+2C,KN  =  2C3FeN-f  K^O,,  which,  with  H^O,,  ^vea 
2(HK)0s.  ^^^  cyanid  of  iron  unites  with  another  portion 
of  cyanid  of  potassium,  to  form  the  new  salt  C^(Fe^KJN. 
This  is  the  ordinary  source  of  all  the  cyanic  compounds. 
It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  from  the  impure  cyanid, 
formed  by  the  calcination  of  animal  matters  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  or  by  passing  heated  atmospheric  nitrogen  over 
fragments  of  intensely  ignited  charcoal,  impregnated  with 
the  carbonate.  In  both  processes  cyanid  of  potassium  is 
obtained,  mixed  with  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  potash.  It 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  digested  with  oxyd  of  iron,  or  a 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  is  added,  until  the  precipitate 
at  first  formed  is  no  longer  dissolved  by  the  cyanid.     The 


*  Perchloric  acetene  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  into  Cl«  and  C^Cl^ 
or  perchloric  etherene.  When  this  substance  is  exposed  to  the  com- 
bined action  of  chlorine  and  water,  with  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  the 
compound  G4CI,  is  regenerated;  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  it  forms 
with  the  elements  of  water,  chlorohydric  and  chloracctic  acids;  C  CI,^-> 
2£U0«'«3HC14-C«C1|H0«.  Wo  have  seen  that  by  the  aid  of  an  amal- 
gam  of  potassium,  the  chlorine  of  a  chloracetate  may  be  removed,  and 
the  normal  acetic  acid  formed.  It  has  lately  been  found  that  when  tha 
vapor  of  acetic  acid  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat»  there  are  obtained^ 
besides  carbonic  acid  gas  and  acetene,  small  portions  of  benzene,  phenol, 
and  napthaline.  These  carbon  compounds,  high  in  the  organic  series 
may  now  by  these  reactions,  be  formed,  from  charcoal,  through  the  cyanida. 
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filtered  liquid  is  then  evaporated,  when  the  ferrooyahid  of 
potassium  separates  in  large  translucent  lemon-yellow  tabular 
crystals,  containing  SH^O,,  which  is  expelled  by  a  gentle 
heat.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  is  not  poisonous.  This  salt  is  known  in  the  arts  as  tho 
ydhw  prussiate  of  potash,  and  is  employed  in  dyeing,  in 
the  manufacture  of  prussian  blue,  and  the  fabrication  of  the 
various  cyanids.  The  preparation  of  Liebig's  cyanid  of 
potassium,  of  the  oyanates  and  sulphocyanates,  by  means  of 
this  salt,  has  been  already  described.  When  it  is  carefuUy 
dried  and  fused  in  a  close  iron  vessel,  the  cyanid  of  iron  is 
decomposed  into  nitrogen  and  a  carburet,  and  pure  cyanid 
of  potassium  is  obtained,  which  may  be  crystallized  by  dis* 
solving  it  in  boiling  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  -900.  When 
two  parts  of  the  dried  ferrooyanid  are  heated  with  one  of 
chlorid  of  mercury,  pure  cyanogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  by 
boiling  two  parts  of  the  crystallized  salt  with  three  of  per- 
sulphate of  mercury  and  fifteen  of  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
cyanid  of  mercury  crystallizes  on  cooling.  Distilled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  ferrocyanid  yields  hydrocyanic  acid, 
which  is  best  prepared  by  this  process.'*'  Heated  with  an 
excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  ferrocyanid  under- 
goes a  peculiar  decomposition;  the  hydrocyanic  acid  evolved 
in  the  presence  of  a  strong  acid  takes  up  the  elements  of 
water  and  yields  ammonia  and  formic  acid;  but  this  last,  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  decomposed  into  carbonio 


*  A  dilute  acid  ib  readily  prepared  by  diBtilling  a  mixture  of  two  partf 
of  ferrooyanid  of  potassium,  one  of  sulphurio  acid,  and  two  of  water,  and 
collecting  the  product  in  a  receiver  containing  two  parts  of  water,  until 
the  liquid  amounts  to  four  parts.  For  this  purpose  the  apparatus  shown 
in  figure  415  is  well  calculated.  This  acid,  from  the  presence  of  a  trace 
of  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  liable  to  decomposition;  it  contains  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent  of  pure  acid.  To  determine  the  amount  of  real  acid 
present)  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  distilled  acid  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  should  be  in  excess;  the  precipitate  of  eyanid 
of  silver  is  collected  ou  a  filter,  dried  at  212®,  and  weighed.  Its  weight 
divided  by  5  gives  the  amount  of  real  acid  in  the  specimen.  Let  ng 
suppose  that  70  grains  of  the  acid  yield  80  of  cyanid  of  silver,  equal  to 
16  of  real  acid,  70 :  16 : :  100 :  st,  which  equals  22*85 ;  it  then  contains 
22*85  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  But  if  it  is  required  to  reduce  it  to  any 
standard,  as  one  of  three  per  cent,  which  is  the  ordinary  medicinal  aci(^ 
then  as  this  will  consist  of  07  of  water  and  3  of  real  acid,  3 :  97 : :  16 :  as, 
and  xsa  517*3  grains  of  water,  which  must  be  added  to  16  of  anhydrous 
acid  to  reduce  it  to  the  standard.  But  as  70  grains  of  this  acid  contain 
already  64  of  water,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  to  add  617*3  —  54  =»  463*3 
gnins  of  water  to  70  grains  of  acid  to  redaoo  it  to  the  zequirad  standard. 
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ozyd  gas  and  water,  and  the  resnlt  is  a  copious  evolution 
of  this  gas  in  a  pure  state ;  the  residue  contains  bisulphate 
of  potash,  and  a  double  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  iron. 

866.  When  a  saturated  solution  of  the  ferrocyanid  is 
mixed  with  strong  chlorohydric  acid  and  agitated  with  ether, 
a  white  crystalline  matter  separates,  being  insoluble  in  the 
ethereal  mixture ;  it  is  washed  with  ether  and  dried  in  vacuo^ 
and  ]a  ferrocyanic  acid,  G^J[¥efi^NQ.  Its  taste  is  acid  and 
astringent :  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  cyanid 
of  iron.  When  the  potash  salt  is  mixed  with  solutions  of 
salts  of  lime,  baryta,  and  zinc,  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble 
salts  are  obtained,  which  are  Ci,(Fe^KCa^)N0,  &c.  The 
copper  salt  is  analogous  in  composition;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  has  an  intense  red-brown  color,  which  makes 
ferrocyanid  of  potassium  a  delicate  test  for  that  metal.  With 
a  protosalt  of  iron  a  similar  compound  is  obtained,  which 
is  greenish-white,  and  rapidly  becomes  blue  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  With  a  persalt  of  iron  a  characteristic  deep  blue 
precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  the  pigment  prussian  Uua 
it  is  C|a(Fe/eJN0,  the  replaceable  iron  being  in.  the  form 
ot/erricum.  The  iron  salt  should  be  added  in  excess,  or  the 
precipitate  will  contain  a  portion  of  potassium,  like  the  pre- 
ceding compounds.  Prussian  blue  forms  a  light  poroua 
mass  of  a  deep  violet-blue  color,  with  a  copper-red  reflection : 
it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  but  when  recently 
precipitated  is  very  soluble  in  solutions  of  oxalic  acid  and 
tartrate  of  ammonia,  forming  deep  blue  solutions  which  are 
used  as  writing-inks.  Boiled  with  a  solution  of  hydrate  of 
potash,  peroxyd  of  iron  separates,  and  ferrocyanid  of  potas- 
sium is  formed. 

867.  Ferricyanidi. — ^When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  dilute 
solution  of  ferrocyanid  of  potassium,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and 
the  liquid  loses  the  power  of  precipitating  persalts  of  iron. 
On  evaporating  the  yellow  solution,  a  new  salt  is  obtained  in 
beautiful  deep  red  transparent  prisms,  which  is  known  as 
red  prumate  of  potash  or  ferria/anid  of  potasnum.  This 
lalt  contains  Cu(Fe0Kg)Ne,  one  atom  of  K  having  been 
separated  to  form  chlorid  of  potassium  with  the  chlorine; 
but  the  iron  being  in  the  state  of  ferricum,  the  salt  becomes 
0^fe,EyN„  and  the  acid  is  Oj^ie^^l^^,  and  is  tribasic. 
It  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  lead  salt  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric add.    The  ferricyanid  of  potassium  does  not  affect 
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the  persalts  of  iron^  bnt  gives  with  protosalts,  a  blae  pre- 
cipitate which  is  C^(fe3Feg)Ng ;  it  has  a  finer  hae  than  the 
ferrocyanid;  and  is  Known  as  TumbuU^s  blue.  When  a 
solution  of  the  red  pmssiate  is  mixed  with  one  of  potash,  in 
the  presence  of  organic  matters,  ferrocyanid  is  formed,  and 
the  organic  substance  is  ozydized  by  the  oxygen  set  free. 
This  process  is  employed  in  calico-printing  for  discharging 
colors.  2C^(fe,K,)Ne  =  2C„(Fe,K,)N;  +  2(KH)0,  = 
SCj^CFe^K JNe+H,0^=  HjOa+O^  Peroxyd  of  hydrogen 
appears  thus  to  be  the  oxydizing  agent  in  this  reaction,  which 
is  very  energetic;  oxalates  are  converted  by  it  into  carbonates, 
and  a  solution  of  chromic  oxyd  in  potash,  into  chromate  of 
potash.  The  same  view  may  be  extended  to  oxydation  by 
chlorine:    2Cl+2Efi^=2RGl+Ufi^. 

868.  NUroprmdds. — ^When  a  current  of  nitric  oxyd  gas 
(NO^  or  rather  ^fi^^  is  passed  through  a  heated  solution  of 
lenicyanic  acid,  a  reaction  ensues  which  may  be  thus  repre* 
sented :  2C„(fe3H3)Na=2C^CFe,H3)N,+NA=2CaHN 
-j-2CjoFe3H jNfgOjj ;  the  products  being  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
a  new  substance  to  which  the  name  of  mtroprussic  acid  has 
been  given.  When  either  the  red  or  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  is  heated  with  nitric  acid  so  much  diluted  that  no 
nitric  oxyd  is  evolved,  nitroprussic  acid  may  be  obtained. 
For  this  purpose  844  grains  of  crystallized  yellow  prussiate 
are  pulverized,  and  mixed  in  a  capacious  vessel  with  six 
fluid-ounces  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1'12; 
the  heat  of  a  water-bath  is  applied  until  action  commences, 
and  is  then  removed;  the  salt  dissolves,  and  the  liquid  as- 
sumes a  dark  coffee  color,  with  a  copious  evolution  of  gas, 
consisting  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanogen,  with  some 
nitrogen,  resulting  from  a  secondary  decomposition.  When 
the  solution  is  complete,  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  is  again 
applied  until  the  liquid  gives  a  dark  green  or  slate-colored 
precipitate  with  a  protosalt  of  iron.  On  cooling,  nitrate  of 
potash  crystallizes,  and  the  liquid  is  neutralized  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  boiled ;  a  copious  precipitate  is  formed, 
and  the  filtered  liquid  is  of  a  clear  deep-red  color,  and  con- 
tains only  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda,  with  the  nitroprussid 
of  sodium.  The  nitrates  are  in  part  separated  by  concen- 
tration and  cooling,  and  on  evaporating  the  remaining  liquid 
at  a  gentle  heat,  the  new  salt  separates  in  ruby-red  prisms, 
resembling  in  appearance  the  red  prussiate :  its  formula  ia 
C,o(Fe2Na2)Ne02;    the  crystals  contain,  besides,  2H20t, 
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The  potasli  salt  is  obtained  by  substituting  carbonate  ot 
potasn  for  the  soda,  but  is  more  soluble.  The  nitropru8sid« 
do  not  precipitate  the  persalts  of  iron,  but  yield  with  proto- 
9^tB  a  salmon-colored  precipitate  which  is  G^Q(Fe^e^)Nfip 
and  with  copper  salts  a  pale  green  insoluble  nitroprussid 
of  copper.  This  is  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  baryta,  and 
gives  a  soluble  baryta  salt,  which  may  be  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  add,  and  the  nitroprussic  acid  obtained  in  dark 
yed  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water.* 

If  a  solution  of  a  nitroprussid  is  mixed  with  one  of  an 
alkaline  sulphuret,  a  magnificent  purple  liquid  is  obtained ; 
this  reaction  is  so  delicate  as  to  detect  the  smallest  trace  of 
a  soluble  sulphuret.  The  color  soon  fades  by  standing,  and 
the  solution  then  contains  ferrocyanid,  sulphocyanid^  and 
a  nitrite,  while  nitrogen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ozyd  of  iron,  and 
sulphur  are  set  free.  Nitroprussid  of  sodium  forms  a  crys- 
talline compound  with  hydrate  of  soda  which  is  decomposed 
by  boiling;  nitrogen  gas  and  peroxyd  of  iron^  with  ferro- 
cyanid, nitrite  and  oxalate  are  the  products. 

869.  The  action  of  cyanid  of  potassium  upon  salts  of 
chromium,  manganese,  and  cobalt,  gives  rise  to  salts  which 
correspond  to  the  ferricyanids,  the  metals  being  in  the  same 
equivalent  as  in  the  sesquisalts.  The  compounds  corre- 
sponding to  ferrocyanid  have  not  been  obtained  :  when  pro- 
tooyanid  of  cobalt  is  dissolved  in  cyanid  of  potassium, 
sesquicyanid  of  cobalt,  cyanid  ofcobaUicum  C^coN  is  formed, 
and  potassium  is  liberated,  which,  decomposing  the  water, 
forms  hydrate  of  potash,  evolving  hydrogen  gas,  4CaCoN-f- 
2CaKN=6C,coN+Ka.     The  cobaltic  cyanid  with  another 


*  The  formula  here  given  for  the  nitroprussicUi  is  that  proposed  hy  M. 
Gerhardty  and  corresponds  best  with  the  original  analyses  of  the  dis> 
ooverer,  Dr.  Playfair,  and  even  with  the  subsequent  results  of  Mr.  Kyd, 
whose  proposed  formula  for  the  soda  salt,  CytFesNa«NO,  is  not  admissible 
unless  it  is  doubled.  There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  carbon 
replaces  sulphur  and  oxygen^  somewhat  as  nitrogen  does  hydrogen,  and 
then  04Nft  and  C4N«  become  equivalent  to  each  other,  while  peroxyd 
of  hydrogen  VLfi^  and  nitrous  acid  NHO4  correspond  to  cyanic  acid, 
KH(CaOj,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  C,UN,  to  C,Ha,  and  to  water  0^- 
The  nitroprussids  are  then  ferrocyanids  which  have  lost  H^  becoming 
bibasic,  and  under  the  ipfluence  of  O^Nghave  exchanged  Cy=C,N  for 
its  equivalent  OJS".  The  formula  will  then  be  written  (Cy,.04N)Fe,Ntt, 
v>  (0,,OJ(Fe,Na^)N,.  A  similar  view  may  be  extended  to  a  great  number 
•f  compounds ;  nitrobenzene,  for  example,  is  benzoilol  in  which  N  replaces 
B,  and  0,  repUces  C,;  thus,  (CaO,)(H,N)0^  corresponding  to  C^A^r 
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poTtion  of  cjanid  of  potassium  fonns  the  cobalticjanid  of 
potassium  C^g(oo3E3)NB. 

Platinum  has  a  great  tcjudency  to  form  a  platinocyanid, 
and  when  the  metal  in  its  spongy  form  is  heated  to  redness 
with  ferrocyanid  of  potassium^  the  mass  yields  to  water  the 
new  salt,  which  crystallizes  in  long  transparent  rhomboidal 
prisms,  yellow  by  reflected  and  blue  by  transmitted  light : 
it  is  Cu(Pt3E3)N.  By  decomposing  the  mercurial  salt  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  platinocyanic  acid  Gj^^fi^^^  i« 
obtained ;  it  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallizes  in  golden-yel- 
low prisms,  with  a  copper-red  reflection.  The  baryta  salt 
forms  short  lemon-yellow  prisms,  which  are  greenish  by 
reflected  light. 

870.  The  other  complex  cyanids  have  been  but  little  studied : 
one  containing  silver  is  obtained  when  the  oxyd,  chlorid,  or 
cyanid  of  silver  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cyanid  of  potassium. 
The  argentocyanid  of  potassium  is  very  soluble,  and  forms 
colorless  tabular  crystals ;  its  composition  is  represented  by 
Cu(Ag3E3)Ne.  It  is  much  less  stable  than  the  previous 
compounds ;  the  silver  is  not  precipitated  by  chlorids,  but 
strong  acids  throw  down  insoluble  cyanid  of  silver,  and  set 
(ree  hydrocyanic  acid.  With  a  salt  of  lead,  a  precipitate  is 
obtained  in  which  lead  replaces  the  potassium.  The  silver 
jalt  is  used  in  electro-plating,  and  is  generally  prepared  by 
dissolving  oxyd  or  chlorid  of  silver  in  a  solution  of  cyanid  of 
potassium,  hydrate  of  potash  or  chloril  of  potassium  being 
formed  at  the  same  time.  Oxyd  of  silver  decomposes  even 
the  ferrocyanid  to  form  the  new  double  salt.  In  the  process 
of  electro-silvering,  the  silver  being  liberated  at  one  pole, 
the  potassium  and  cyanic  elements  are  set  free  at  the  other, 
and  this  pole  being  terminated  by  a  plate  of  silver,  the  metal 
is  dissolved  as  fast  as  it  is  deposited  at  the  other  pole,  thus 
preserving  the  strength  of  the  solution. 

Oxyd  of  gold  is  readily  soluble  in  cyanid  of  potassium,  and 
yields  a  double  salt  which  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
last  for  the  process  of  electro-gilding.  A  solution  of  cyanid 
of  potassium  may  be  used  to  remove  from  the  skin  or  from 
linen,  the  stains  produced  by  salts  of  silver,  gold  or  mercury. 

Acids  op  the  Urine  and  Bile. 

871.  These  animal  secretions  contain  several  peculiar 
azotizcd  acids,  whioh^  are  very  interesting  from  their  meta- 
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morphosea :  those  of  arine  are  named  the  uric  and  hyppmu, 
acids. 

The  hippurie  aoid  is  foand  principally  in  the  urine  of  herln* 
TorouB  animals;  that  of  stall-fed  horses  and  cows  contains 
a  considerable  quantity.  To  obtain  it,  the  fresh  urine  nay 
be  mixed  with  chlorohydric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  four 
ounces  of  the  acid  to  a  gallon,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  hours  in  a  cool  place.  A  crystalline  matter  which  is 
deposited  is  impure  hippurie  acid:  it  is  separated,  redia* 
solyed  by  boiling  in  water  with  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  and 
a  little  animal  charcoal  to  decolorise  it :  the  filtered  hot 
solution  of  hippurate  of  lime  is  then  mixed  with  a  slight 
excess  of  chlorohydric  acid,  and  hippurie  acid  separates  on 
cooling  in  beautiful  white  prisms.  The  fresh  urine  may 
also  be  heated  to  ebullition  with  milk  of  lime,  and  after 
separating  the  precipitate  thus  formed,  boiled  down  to 
one-tenth,  and  then  precipitated  by  chlorohydric  acid :  in 
this  way  a  larger  portion  is  obtained,  (from  forty  to  fifty 
ffrains  from  a  pound.)  Hippurie  acid  is  very  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  requires  about  400  parts  of  cold  water 
for  its  solution.  It  is  monobasic  and  is  represented  by 
G^H^Oe ;  when  boiled  with  peroxyd  of  lead  it  is  converted 
by  oxydation  into  benzamid,  carbonic  «cid  and  water : 
C^HgNOe+Oj  =:G^^UjN0^+2Gfi^+^fir  By  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid,  hippurie  acid  is  decomposed  like  aspartio 
aoid,  and  yields  water,  nitrogen,  and  a  new  acid  called  ben- 
zoglycoUic  acid :  it  is  Cg^H^ gO^g,  two  equiyalents  of  hippu- 
rie acid  being  concerned  in  the  reaction.  Benzoglycollic 
acid  is  bibasic ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  boUing  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
fuses  below  212°  F.,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  decom- 
posed, benzoic  acid  subliming.  When  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  into  benzoic  acid,  and  a 
new  bibasic  add  called  the  glycoUicy-  Qfifi^^,  This  is  homo- 
logous with  lactic  acid,  to  which  it  bears  a  very  close  re- 
semblanoe,  and  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  acid  formed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  falniinates.  Benzoglycollic  acid 
yields  two  equivalents  of  benzoic,  and  one  of  glycollic  acid  : 

C.^«0  .+2H,0.=2C„H,0,+C,HA.- 

872.  When  hippurie  acid  is  boiled  with  a  strong  aoid,  it 
IS  decomposed  into  benzoic  acid  and  a  sweet  crystallina 
substance,  which  was  first  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphurio 
aoid  upon  glue  or  gektine;  it  has  hence  received  the  nam» 
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e(  mgar  ofgdaiiney  glycycoH,  or  glycodne^  (from  glukus  sweet, 
and  kolla  glue.)  It  is  best  obtained  bj  boiling  hippurio 
toid  for  half  an  hour,  in  ten  parts  of  a  mixture  of  sulphxuio 
acid  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water.  On  coolinff, 
benzoic  acid  separates,  and  after  remoying  the  sulphuno 
add  by  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  lime,  gljoocine  re* 
mains  in  solution,  and  may  be  purified  bj  crjstaSization  from 
dilute  alcohol.  Glycocine  forms  colorless  prismatic  crystals 
which  are  soluble  in  four  or  five  parts  of  water,  but  are  in- 
soluble in  pure  alcohol ;  its  taste  is  sweet,  like  grape  sugar. 
Its  formula  is  C^H^NO^  and  its  formation  from  hippurio 
add  is  thus  represented;  C,gHoNOe+HaO.=  C,^Hg04+ 
O4H3NO4.  It  is  homologous  with  alanine,  and  is,  like  it,  an 
organic  base,  forming  salts  which  ciystallize  beautifully. 
An  atom  of  hydrogen  in  it  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  and 
species  like  C^(H^Cu)N04  are  obtained,  whish  saturate 
acids,  like  the  normal  glycocine.  Alkargen,  C^H^AsO^  the 
product  of  the  oxydation  of  alkarsine,  is  glycocine,  in 
which  arsenic  replaces  nitrogen.  By  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid,  glycocine  is  decomposed  and  yields  glycollic  acid: 
2CAN0,+2NH0,=N,+2HA+C3H30^. 

Benzoglycollio  acid  may  be  viewed  as  a  coupled  acid,  in 
which  two  equivalents  of  the  monobasic  benzoic  have  re- 
placed H,  in  the  bibasic  glycollic  acid,  with  the  elimination 
of  2H,0a ;  it  is  therefore  itself  bibasic.  When  a  mixture  of 
benzoic  and  lactic  acids  is  fused  together,  water  is  evolved 
and  the  homologue  of  benzoglycollic  acid,  corresponding  to 
lactic  acid,  is  obtained :  it  is  C^oH^O^g,  and  is  readily  decom- 
posed by  strong  acids  into  benzoic  and  lactic  acids. 

873.  Uric  or  lithic  acid  exists  in  the  urine  of  carnivo- 
rous animals,  and  in  that  of  man — in  the  last  associated  with 
hippurio  add.  The  solid  white  urinary  excretions  of  birds 
and  serpents  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  urate  of  am- 
monia. The  urine  of  the  boa  or  other  serpents  is  dissolved 
by  boiling  in  a  solution  of  hydrate  o{  potash,  ammonia 
being  evolved.  A  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  then 
passed  through  the  liquid,  which  throws  down  a  sparingly 
soluble  acid  urate  of  potash.  This  is  washed  with  cold 
water  to  remove  impurities,  and  redissolved  in  a  hot  dilute 
solution  of  potash :  from  the  warm  liquid  chlorohydrio 
acid  separates  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  soon  changes 
into  a  white  crystalline  powder  of  pure  uric  acid.  The  urio 
cid  may  be  separated  from  the  dung  of  pigeons  or  other 
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birds  by  a  solation  of  borax  in  100  parts  of  boiling  water: 
the  aoid  is  thrown  down  from  this  by  chlorohydric  aoid,  and 
may  be  dissolved  in  potash^  and  purified  by  the  process 
already  described. 

Uric  acid  is  soluble  in  2000  parts  of  hot  water,  and  has 
feeble  acid  characters :  it  is  represented  by  Cj^oH^N^Og,  and 
is  bibasic;  the  ^lrate8,  like  the  acid  itself,  are  sparingly 
soluble.  The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid  are 
numerous  and  interesting.  When  boiled  with  water  and 
peroxyd  of  lead,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed,  and  a  substance 
called  allantoiny  which  exists  in  the  amniotic  liquid  of  the 
cow,  and  in  the  urine  of  young  calves.  Its  formula  is 
CgHgN^OQ  y  allantoin  forms  brilliant  colorless  prisms,  soluble 
in  160  parts  of  cold  water.  The  further  action  of  peroxyd 
of  lead  decomposes  it  into  an  oxalate  and  two  equivalents 
of  urea,  C3H3N,Oe+2HA+0«=C,H,03+2C,HAO.- 
Boiled  with  acids  it  fixes  the  elements  of  one  equivalent  of 
water,  and  forms  one  equivalent  of  urea,  and  aUanturic  acid 
GdH^NgOg;  this  is  very  soluble  and  deliquescent  When 
boiled  with  baryta-water,  allantoin  is  completely  decomposed 
into  an  oxalate  and  ammonia;  CgHgN40o4-4(BaH)0,+ 
HA=2C,BaA+4NH3. 

874.  When  uric  acid  is  mixed  with  warm  chlorohydric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  is  gradually  added,  the  acid  is 
dissolved  and  oxydizcd  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
chloric  acid.  It  is  converted  by  this  process  into  urea  and 
a  new  compound,  alloxan  CgH^N^O^o.  This  substance  is  also 
formed  when  uric  acid  is  added  in  small  portions  to  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1*43;  it  dissolves  with  the  evolution 
of  nitrous  fumes,  mixed  with  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
from  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  urea,  and  on  cooling, 
alloxan  isdeposited;C,onA08+2H,0,+Oa=CaH^N^O,+ 
CgH^NgO^Q.  Alloxan  crystallizes  in  small  colorless  brilliant 
rhomboidal  crystals,  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  which  are  an- 
hydrous; or  in  laige  prisms  which  contain  water,  and  are 
efflorescent.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution 
gives  to  the  skin,  after  some  time,  a  purple  stain  and  a 
nauseous  odor.  In  contact  with  bases,  alloxan  combines 
with  HjOg  to  form  a  feeble  bibasio  acid,  called  the  alloxanic 
acid.  Boiled  with  a  solution  of  baryta  or  with  acetate  of 
lead,  alloxan  fixes  the  elements  of  water  and  yields  urea  and 
a  salt  of  mcMxcUic  acid,  which  is  soluble,  quadribasic,  and 
represented  by  CgH^O^.     If  a  solution  of  alloxan  is  gently 
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heated  with  peroxyd  of  lead,  carbonio  aoid  gas  is  disengaged, 
and  urea  remains  in  the  solution,  mixed  with  insoluble  oxa- 
late and  carbonate  of  lead.  Alloxan,  with  water  and  oxygen, 
S'elds  urea,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid ;  C„H^N,Oij,+ 
fis^+0^=GfiJ^fi^+Gfi^+G^ILfi^.  The  carbonate  of 
lead  in  the  residue  results  from  a  further  oxjdation  of  a 
portion  of  the  oxalate  by  the  peroxyd. 

875.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  alloxan,  sulphur  is  deposited,  together  with  a  white 
crystalline  substance  named  aUoxantine;  it  is  C^QH^oN^Ogoi 
and  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  equivalents  of  alloxan, 
which  fix  at  the  same  time  H,.  When  a  solution  of  alloxan 
is  mixed  with  chlorohydric  acid,  and  a  fragment  of  zinc  is 
added,  the  hydrogen  from  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  is 
not  evolyed,  but  unites  with  the  alloxan  to  form  aUoxantine, 
which  crystallizes  upon  the  zinc.  AUoxantine  is  also  formed 
when  a  solution  of  alloxan  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or 
chlorohydric  acid,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling ;  an  equivalent 
of  water  is  decomposed,  and  H^  unites  with  two  equivalents 
of  alloxan  to  form  aUoxantine,  whUe  the  0^  oxydizes  another 
equivalent  of  alloxan,  as  in  the  case  of  peroxyd  of  lead,  and 
forms  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids  and  urea,  which  last  in 
presence  of  the  acid,  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  car- 
C)onic  acid.  The  decomposition  of  water  in  this  reaction  is 
analogous  to  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  previous 
process.  This  substance  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water :  it 
appears  to  possess  feeble  acid  properties,  but  is  at  once  de- 
composed in  contact  with  bases.  When  aUoxantine  is 
warmed  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  and  a  little  nitric 
acid  is  added,  solution  takes  place,  with  the  evolution  of 
nitric  oxyd ;  the  filtered  liquid  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
the  acid,  to  oxydize  any  excess  of  aUoxantine  in  solution, 
deposits  on  cooling  pure  alloxan ;  C4eH^oN^Ogo+Oa=2C8H^ 
NjO^o+H^Oa.  The  most  advantageous  way  of  preparing 
alloxan  is  to  dissolve  uric  acid  in  warm,  somewhat  dilute 
chlorohydric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  one-fourth  its  weight  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  to  precipitate  aUoxantine  by  passing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  diluted  solution,  and 
convert  it  into  alloxan  by  the  above  process. 

876.  A  boUing  aqueous  solution  of  aUoxantine  is  still 
further  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  sulphur 
separates,  and  dialuric  acid  is  formed ;  this  is  C^H^NgO^  and 
is  monobasic;  its  ammonia  salt  is  colorless,  but  becomes 
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blood-red  on  drying.  Dialurio  acid  differs  from  allozaD  by 
O^  and  its  potash  salt  is  formed  by  a  process  of  d&K)xydation 
wnen  cyanid  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  alloxan. 
By  exposure  to  the  air,  this  acid  absorbs  water  and  oxygen, 
and  is  changed  into  a  dimorphous  form  of  alloxantine. 
Alloxantine  contains  the  elements  of  alloxan,  dialuric  acid, 
and  an  equivalent  of  water ;  when  its  solution  is  mixed  with 
one  of  sal-ammoniac,  alloxan  is  formed,  ohlorohydric  acid  set 
free,  and  an  insoluble  crystaUine  substance  separates,  to 
which  the  name  of  uramUe  is  given ;  it  is  the  amid  of  dia- 
luric acid,  being  CgH.N.Oe.  An  equivalent  of  alloxantine, 
C,.H,A0«,+HCl.NH,=C,HA0«+C.H3N.0,+HCl-f- 
2HgOj,.  When  a  solution  of  alloxan  is  heated  to  boiling 
With  sulphite  of  ammonia,  it  deposits,  on  cooling,  brilliant 
plates  of  a  new  salt,  the  thionurate  of  ammonia.  Thionusio 
acid  is  bibasic,  and  contains  the  elements  of  alloxan,  am- 
monia, and  sulphurous  acid ;  it  is  C^KyS^Sfi^^.  When  its 
solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  it  is  completely  decomposed 
into  uramile  and  sulphuric  acid,  CgH^NjOe+Sft^aOg  ^  ^^^ 
if  previously  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated  in 
a  water-bath,  dialurio  acid  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are 
obtained. 

877.  The  solutions  of  uric  acid  in  nitric  acid  are  colored 
of  a  beautiful  purple  by  ammonia ;  and  alloxantine  in  an 
ammoniacal  atmosphere,  or  solutions  of  uramile  in  ammonia 
or  hydrate  of  potash,  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  assume 
the  same  purple  color.  If,  to  a  nearly  boiling  solution  of 
alloxan,  one  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  in  slight 
excess,  there  is  a  violent  effervescence  from  the  escape  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  liquid  assumes  so  deep  a  purple 
hue  as  to  be  almost  opaque.  As  it  cools,  delicate  square 
prisms  are  deposited,  which  are  garnet-red  by  transmitted, 
and  golden-green  by  reflected  light ;  their  powder,  under  a 
burnisher,  assumes  a  green  metallic  brilliancy.  This 
beautiful  substance  is  named  murexid,  in  allusion  to  the 
fnurex  which  furnished  the  purple  dye  of  the  ancients;  it 
is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  colors  it  purple.  Crys- 
tals of  it  are  also  obtained  when  uramile  and  oxyd  of  silver 
are  boiled  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia;  the  silver 
IS  reduced,  and  the  filtered  purple  solution  deposits  murexid 
on  cooling.  The  probable  formula  of  murexid  is  CgH^N^O^, 
corresponding  to  the  amid,  or  rather  nitryl  of  alloxanic  acid. 
AUoxanate  of  ammonia,  G«HeNj,0«.2NH,— 4H,0,=CA 
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N4O4.  A  solution  of  murcxid  in  hot  water  gives  a  red 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver;  its  solution  heated  to 
Doiling  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of  uramile 
and  alloxan,  while  alloxantine  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  re- 
main in  solution. 

When  uric  acid  or  alloxan  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of 
strong  nitric  acid,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved  and  jparo- 
hanic  add  formed )  it  is  C^J^Jd^j  and  is  bibasic  and  very 
soluble.  When  its  ammonia  salt  is  heated  to  boiling,  it 
fixes  HgOg,  and  is  converted  into  oxalurate  of  ammonia. 
The  addition  of  chlorohydric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  new 
salt  separates  the  oxaluric  acid  as  a  sparingly  soluble  powder, 
which  is  represented  by  CgH^NjOg.  When  its  aqueous 
solution  is  boiled,  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid  and  urea, 

878.  The  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  alkaloid  caffeine, 
produces^  among  other  products,  a  feebly  acid  crystalline 
substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  the  name 
of  amalic  acid  has  been  given.  It  closely  resembles  allox- 
antine, and  is  homologous  with  it,  being  C^^H^N^Ogo ;  the 
two  differ  by  4CgHj,.  When  amalic  acid  is  moistened 
with  water  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  ammonia, 
it  is  converted  into  a  reddish-brown  substance,  which,  by 
solution  in  hot  water,  yields  red  crystals,  scarcely  distin- 
guished from  murexid  by  their  characters.  They  are  named 
murexoine,  and  are  probably  the  murexid  of  this  series,  of 
which  the  other  members  have  not  yet  been  studied. 

879.  Choltc  Acid. — The  bile  of  animals  is  a  solution  of 
the  soda  or  potash  salts  of  two  azotized  acids,  one  of  which 
contains  sulphur.  When  ox-bile  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  careful  addition  of  ether  pre- 
cipitates first  the  salt  of  the  sulphur  acid,  and  by  a  further 
addition  of  ether,  aided  by  cold,  the  soda  salt  of  the  dis- 
solved cholic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  On  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  their  aqueous  solution,  the  acid  separates 
after  some  time  in  delicate  white  silky  crystals,  which  have 
a  bitterish  sweet  taste,  and  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  Cholic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  is  represented  by 
C^43N0i,.  When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  baryta,  it  is 
decomposed  like  hippurio  acid  into  glycocine  and  a  new 
acid,  containing  no  nitrogeiv,  which  is  called  chokUic  acid, 
C«H^N0„+H,0,=C^H5N0^-f  C^H^O,o,  which  is  the 
formula  of  cholalic  acid.     It  forms  colorless  octahedral 
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crystals^  which  require  4000  parts  of  cold  water  for  theu 
solution^  but  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  exposed 
to  heat,  or  when  boiled  with  strong  chlorohydric  acid,  it  is 
converted  successively  into  choloidic  acid  and  an  almosi 
insoluble  resinous  body,  dydy^ine,  both  of  which  are  formed 
by  the  loss  of  the  elements  of  water ;  dyslysine  is  C^Hj^Oj. 
When  cholic  acid  is  heated  with  a  dilute  acid,  it  loses  H^O,! 
and  yields  cholonic  (zcid,  CgaH^iNOjo,  which,  by  boiling,  is 
decomposed  into  glycocine,  and  choloidic  acid  or  dyslysine. 

880.  Acetate  of  lead  precipitates  the  cholic  acid  from  bile 
which  has  been  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  but  leaves 
in  solution  the  sulphuretted  acid,  to  which  the  name  of 
chokic  acid  is  given  j  the  bile  of  sheep,  and  of  some  fishes 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  choleates,  and  that  of  the  dog 
is  pure  choleate  of  soda.  Choleic  acid  resembles  the  cholio 
acid,  but  both  it  and  its  salts  are  more  soluble  in  water. 
Its  formula  is  Cg^H^aNOi^Sj, ;  when  boiled  with  a  solution 
of  baryta,  it  is  decomposed  like  the  cholic  acid,  and  yields 
cholalic  acid,  and  in  place  of  glycocine,  a  neutral  body 
named  taurine,  which  is  crystalline,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  contains  C^H^NO^Sj,.  The  action  of  acids 
yields  taurine  and  cholalic  acid,  and  the  spontaneous  putre- 
faction of  recent  ox-bile,  which  is  mixed  with  the  mucus  of 
the  gall-bladder,  affords  similar  results;  acetic  and  allied 
acids,  probably  from  the  decomposition  of  glycocine,  accom- 
pany the  taurine,  which  is  itself  decomposed  at  a  later  stage 
of  the  process,  sulphurous  and  siflphuric  acids  being  form^. 

881.  The  bile  of  pigs  contains  a  peculiar  acid  to  which 
the  name  of  hyocholic  acid  is  given :  it  is  C54H^Ojo,  and 
is  homologous,  not  with  cholic,  but  with  cholonic  acid,  dif- 
fering from  this  by  C,Hg:  boiled  with  baryta  water,  it  yields 
glycocine  and  hyocholalic  acid,  homologous  with  cholalic 
acid :  by  chlorohydric  acid  it  is  converted  into  glycocine  and 
a  homologous  species  of  dyslysine:  C54H^N04o=C^H3N04 
+05oHa,Oo. 

Bile  contains,  besides  these  salts,  a  portion  of  fat,  a  yel- 
low coloring  matter,  and  a  neutral  crystalline  body  resem- 
bling spermaceti  in  appearance,  to  which  the  name  of 
choUsterine  is  given :  it  often  forms  concretions  in  the  gall* 
bladder,  known  as  biliart/  calculi.  The  formula  O^^H^U,  ia 
assigned  to  it. 
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NUTRITIVE  SUBSTANCES  CONTAININa  NITROaEN. 

882.  Under  this  head  may  be  described  a  class  of  sub- 
stances which  are  common  to  plants  and  animals,  and  sustain 
a  very  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nutrition.  The 
seeds  and  juices  of  all  plants,  in  addition  to  the  starch, 
sugar  and  lignine  always  present,  contain  peculiar  substances 
which,  although  unlike  in  form  and  solubility,  have  a  general 
similarity  of  composition  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
muscular  tissue  of  animals.  The  relations  between  these 
bodies  may  be  said  to  be  analogous  to  those  between  starch, 
gum,  dextrine,  and  lignine.  In  both,  the  differences  are  to 
be  considered  as  in  part  depending  upon  organization,  and 
in  part  upon  that  molecular  arrangement,  which  constitutes 
a  species  of  isomerism.  As  lignine  and  starch  may  be  con- 
verted into  dextrine,  and  as  both  dextrine  and  gum,  by 
acids,  yield  glucose,  so  these  different  azotized  substances 
may  be  converted  one  into  another.  To  these  bodies  the 
general  name  of  protein  compounds  has  been  given,  from 
proteuo,  I  take  tJie  pre-eminence^  in  allusion  to  their  import- 
ance in  the  vital  economy. 

883.  The  muscle  or  flesh  of  animals  is  called /6rin,  and  is 
an  organized  form  of  protein )  fibrin  also  separates  from  the 
blood  during  coagulation,  and  is,  when  pure,  a  white  tasteless 
mass,  insoluble  in  water,  and  becomes  homy  and  translu- 
cent by  drying.  It  dissolves  in  acetic  and  dilute  chloro- 
hydric  acids,  in  warm  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  nitre,  and 
several  other  salts,  and  is  separated  from  them  by  heat  in 
an  insoluble  amorphous  form. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  and  the  white  of  eggs  contain 
in  .solution  a  large  quantity  of  a  protein  compound,  which 
is  similar  in  its  characters  to  dissolved  fibrin,  and  coagulates 
by  a  heat  of  158^  F. :  it  is  called  albumin,  and  is  nearly 
pure  in  the  white  of  eggs.  Albumin  when  coagulated  by 
heat  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  resembles  fibrin  in  its  chemi- 
cal properties ;  milk  contains  another  soluble  form  of  pro- 
tein, which  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  but  is  at  once  sepa- 
rated in  an  insoluble  condition  by  a  dilute  acid;  it  has 
received  the  name  of  casein,  and  is  nearly  pure  in  the  curd 
of  skimmed  milk.  Casein  appears  to  be  insoluble  in  water 
when  pure,  and  to  be  held  in  solution  in  milk  by  a  small 
portion  of  soda :  the  albumin  of  the  blood  is  by  the  action  of 
a  solution  of  potash  converted  into  a  form  resembling  casein. 
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884.  When  a  paste  of  wheat  flour  is  washed  with  water 
antil  all  the  starch  is  removed,  a  tenacious  gray  substance 
remains,  which  dries  into  a  homy  mass,  and  which,  though 
not  possessed  of  the  organized  structure  of  muscular  fibre,  is 
soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  is  chemically  identical  with  fibrin: 
it  is  called  glutin.  The  water  from  the  washing  of  the 
paste,  from  which  the  starch  has  separated  by  repose,  and 
the  juices  of  many  vegetables,  yield  by  heat  an  insoluble 
protein  body,  which  is  vegetable  albumin.  When  beans  or 
peas  are  bruised  with  water,  a  large  quantity  of  protein  i£ 
dissolved,  and  may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid.     It  is  called  hguminy  or  vegetable  casein. 

885.  When  any  one  of  these  substances  is  dissolved  in  a 
moderately  strong  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash,  and  heated 
for  some  time  to  120^  F.,  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  in  slight 
excess,  separates  a  white  flocoulent  matter,  which  when  washed 
with  water  and  dried,  is  a  yellowish  brittle  mass,  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  pro* 
tein  in  a  state  of  comparative  purity,  and  has  nearly  the 
same  composition,  from  whatever  source  it  is  obtained.  In 
their  natural  state,  the  protein  bodies  contain  variable  and 
often  considerable  quantities  of  mineral  matter  in  a  state  of 
combination  or  intimate  mixture.  The  curd  of  milk  yields, 
when  burnt,  several  per  cent,  of  ashes,  consisting  principally 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  different  protein  compounds 
also  contain  small,  but  variable  proportions  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  in  combination  with  the  organic  elements,  pro- 
bably replacing  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  a  portion  of  the 
protein,  and  the  sulphur  remains  after  solution  in  potash 
and  precipitation  by  acetic  acid.  K  to  a  solution  of  any 
protein  body  in  potash,  a  little  acetate  of  lead  is  added,  aud 
the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  it  becomes  black  from  the 
formation  of  sulphuret  of  lead ;  but  even  by  ebullition  it  is 
difficult  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  compound. 
The  amount  of  sulphur  generally  varies  from  1  to  1-5  per 
cent.,  but  the  protein  from  cows'  horns  and  hoofs  contains, 
accoiding  to  Mulder,  from  3*4  to  4-6  per  cent,  of  that  element. 
The  proportion  of  phosphorus  in  the  different  forms  of  protein 
also  varies  from  a  trace,  to  -8  per  cent.,  and  in  vegetable 
casein  it  rises  to  2*4  per  cent :  it  is  sometimes  absent. 

886.  The  facility  with  which  the  protein  bodies  are  altered 
by  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  by  different  reagents, 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  fix  then:  exact  composition.    If 
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we  suppose  the  sulphur  to  replace  a  portion  of  the  oxygen, 
the  formula  G^IL^^l^fi^  may  be  assigned  as  expressing  very 
closely  the  composition  of  protein.  The  greatest  amount  of 
sulphur  present  in  any  variety  of  protein,  scarcely  amounts 
to  one  equivalent :  the  normal  protein  appears  to  be  inti- 
mately mixed  with  a  sulphuretted  compound,  which  has 
probably  the  same  equivalent  composition  in  other  respects 
as  protein  itself :  an  analogous  case  occurs  in  the  two  acids 
of  the  bile,  which  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  each  other 
by  any  known  difference  in  properties.  The  phosphorus 
which  is  sometimes  present,  may  belong  to  a  body  in  which 
that  element  replaces  nitrogen,  whoUy  or  in  part.  There 
are  other  organic  matters  in  the  brain  and  the  blood,  which 
contain  phosphorus  in  a  similar  combination;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  in  the  protein  bodies,  it  exists  as  phosphate  of 
dme. 

887.  The  following  numbers  give  the  proportions  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  required  by  the 
above  formula,  and  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  protein 
from  albumin,  and  one  of  fibrin.  The  amount  of  oxygen 
equivalent  to  the  sulphur  present,  is  given  on  one  side,  and 
added  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison : — 

AmaijwM  by  If  older. 

CaleuUtod.  Protein.                          Fibrto. 

Carbon 63-93  63*7                         627 

Hydroffen 6*36  6-9                           6*9 

Nitrogen 16.73  14-4                         15-4 

Oxyiren 23-98  23-6  \oa,9      23-5          >«.. 

Phosphonu '3 

100-00       100-0  100-0 

The  results  of  different  analyses  of  protein  firom  other 
sources,  show  still  greater  variations  in  composition,  one 
reason  of  which  is  the  want  of  definite  chemical  characters 
by  which  we  may  be  able  to  separate  it  from  any  admixture 
of  foreign  bodies.  The  above  formula,  however,  coincides 
better  than  any  other,  with  the  analyses  of  the  purest  forms 
of  protein  :  protein  is,  according  to  it,  an  amid,  or  rather  a 
nitryl,  of  cellulose;  O^H,oO„+3NH,=6H30,+C^H  N, 
Og.  It  should  therefore  under  proper  conditions  assimilate 
water,  and  yield  ammonia,  and  a  body  belonging  to  the 
series  of  oeUulose.  dextrine,  or  glucose ;  in  &ot|  when  protein 
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is  dissolved  in  strong  heated  chlorohydrio  acid,  it  is  com« 
pletel  J  decomposed  into  ammonia,  which  forms  sal-ammoniac, 
and  a  brown  insoluble  matter  identical  with  that  produced 
by  the  slow  decay  of  woody  fibre,  and  derived  from  cellulose 
by  the  loss  of  the  elements  of  water.  A  similar  body  ig 
produced  from  grape  sugar  by  the  action  of  chlorohydric  acid. 
The  muscular  tissue  is  insoluble  protein  in  an  organised 
condition,  and  sustains  a  similar  rank  in  the  animal  structure 
to  that  of  cellulose  in  the  vegetal,  while  albumin  and  casein 
are  soluble  unorganized  forms  of  protein,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  dextrin  and  gum. 

888.  The  action  of  hydrate  of  potash  aided  by  heat, 
upon  the  different  forms  of  protein,  evolves  a  great  deal  of 
ammonia  mixed  with  hydrogen,  and  probably  several  vola- 
tile bases,  and  the  residue  contains,  among  other  substances, 
salts  of  acetic,  butyric,  and  valeric  acids,  and  two  crystal- 
line azotized  bodies,  named  leucine  and  tyrosine.  The  former 
has  the  formula  CigHjgNO^ ;  it  is  homologous  with  glyco- 
cine  and  alanine,  and  is  an  organic  base  resembling  these  in 
its  characters.  Tyrosine  is  CigHj^NOo.  T4iese  two  bodies 
are  also  obtained  as  products  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  protein.  The  protein  bodies  when  mixed  with  water 
and  kept  in  a  warm  place,  readily  undergo  spontaneous 
decomposition,  and  evolve  a  disagreeable  odor,  becoming 
putrid.  Fibrin  is  at  first  converted  into  a  soluble  form 
resembling  albumin,  hydrogen  gas  and  ammonia  are  evolved, 
and  there  remain  in  solution  ammoniacal  salts  of  butyric  and 
valeric  acids,  besides  leucine  and  tyrosin,  and  a  portion  of 
undecomposcd  protein. 

889.  When  any  form  of  protein  is  distilled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter 
not  being  in  excess,  the  protein  is  oxydized  by  the  chromio 
acid,  and  a  great  variety  of  volatile  products  are  obtained; 
among  them  are  prussic  acid,  or  formic  n^tryl,  and  the  nitryl 
of  valeric  acid,  togetlier  with  bitter-almond  oil,  benzoic  acid, 
and  the  formic,  propionic,  butyric,  and  valeric  acids.  When 
peroxyd  of  manganese  is  substituted  for  the  bichromate,  with 
an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  nitryls  are  not  obtained,  but 
besides  bitter-almond  oil,  and  the  acids  already  mentioned, 
the  acetic  and  caproic  acids,  together  with  the  acetic,  pro- 
pionic, butyric,  and  valeric  aldehyds.  In  the  latter  process 
the  residue  contains  salts  of  ammonia,  and  the  acids  may 
result  from  the  decomposition  of  previously  formed  bodiefl 
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liko  lenclne :  this^  when  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  ozyd 
of  manganese  and  salphoric  acid,  yields  carbonio  acid  and 
yalero-nitryl,  and  the  lattet  by  an  excess  of  acid  is  con- 
verted into  valeric  acid  and  ammonia. 

The  destructive  distillation  of  the  protein  bodies  yields 
a  large  amount  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  number  of 
volatile  oily  bases,  some  of  which  are  homologous  with 
ammonia,  besides  water  and  inflammable  gases,  and  leaves 
a  bulky  charcoal  very  difficult  of  combustion,  which  con- 
tains several  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  is  perhaps  a  mixture 
of  carbon  with  something  analogous  to  paracyanogen. 

890.  When  fibrin  or  casein  is  kept  for  some  time  in  a  cool, 
dark,  and  moist  place,  it  undergoes  a  decomposition  which 
results  in  its  partial  or  entire  conversion  into  a  fusible  fat, 
resembling  butter  and  easily  saponified,  which  has  not  yet 
been  minutely  examined.  It  is  said  to  have  a  sweet  taste, 
and  to  be  readily  volatile  j  if  such  is  the  case,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  product  is  an  ether  of  some  fatty  acid  or 
acids.  This  change  is  observed  in  the  preparation  of  some 
kinds  of  cheese,  and  may  be  supposed  to  consist  in  the 
fixing  of  the  elemepts  of  water,  the  separation  of  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
oxygen  with  some  of  the  carbon,  in  the  form  of  carbonio 
acid  gas.  It  is  accompanied  with  the  development  of  a 
great  number  of  mycodermic  plants,  or  moulds,  which 
appear  to  be  nourished  by  the  evolved  gases. 

891.  The  protein  bodies  not  only  undergo  spontaneous 
decomposition  themselves  with  great  facility,  but,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  induce  changes  in  a  great  variety  of  organio 
substances.  The  action  of  casein  in  converting  sugar  into 
acetic  and  lactic  acids,  and  this  latter  into  butyric  and  car- 
bonic acids  and  hydrogen,  and  the  conversion  of  sugar  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  have  already  been  described. 
Diastase  which  changes  starch  into  sugar,  and  emuLsdne 
which  effects  the  decomposition  of  salicine  and  amygdaline, 
are  forms  of  protein  or  an  allied  substance. 

If  a  minute  portion  of  putrefying  fibrin  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  leucine,  this  substance  is  decomposed  and  valerate  of 
ammonia  remains  dissolved :  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  urea,  hippuric  acids,  and  the  acids  of  the  bile,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  putrescent  animal  matters  of  the  secretions,  are 
similar  instances.  These  phenomena  may  be  included  under 
the  general  name  of /«rm«nto(u>iw;  although  the  term  should 
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be  perliaps  more  restricted  in  its  significationi  and  ezdnde 
those  processes  in  which  diastase  and  emolsine  are  the  agents. 

892.  The  alcoholic  fermentation  has  been  the  one  most 
carefully  studied;  it  is  produced  by  decomposing  casein  or 
fibrin,  as  well  as  by  yeast.  Yeasty  when  obtained  from  fer- 
menting beer,  has  a  chemical  composition  allied  to  protein, 
and  resembles  it  in  its  properties ;  it  is  found  under  the 
microscope  to  be  completely  organized,  and  to  consist  of  two 
minute  species  of  fungus,  which  seem  to  be  always  produced 
and  propagated  in  a  solution  of  sugar,  when  undergoing  the 
vinous  fermentation :  the  presence  of  decomposing  protein 
in  a  sugar  solution,  appears  to  excite  fermentation  by  afford- 
ing the  conditions  necessary  to  the  development  and  nutri- 
tion of  these  fungi.  These  bodies  are  figured  in  §  695.  One 
of  the  species  in  yeast  appears  to  be  more  especially  conneoted 
with  the  vinous  fermentation,  and,  being  much  greater  in  sizci 
may  be  separated  by  filtration  from  the  other,  which  is  regard- 
ed as  the  fungus  of  the  lactic  and  butyric  fermentations;  this 
last  also  appears  in  the  conversion  of  casein  into  fat,  and  it  pro- 
duces the  decomposition  of  urea  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammo- 
nia, a  change  which  is  rapidly  effected  in  tl^e  presence  of  yeast 
The  acetic  fermentation  is  characterized  by  a  distinct  fungus. 

The  power  of  yeast  or  any  form  of  protein  to  produce 
these  organic  changes,  is  destroyed  by  boiling  water,  by 
chlorid  of  mercury,  arsenious  acid,  salts  of  iron,  zinc,  alka- 
lies, mineral  acids,  or  by  oil  of  turpentiue  or  kreasote. 
Yeast  may  be  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  regain  its  activity 
when  moistened  with  water,  but  if  when  dned,  it  is  finely 
divided  by  trituration,  so  as  to  destroy  the  fungi,  it  is  inert. 
It  may  be  said  that  whatever  is  fatal  to  the  vitality  of  the 
fungi,  destroys  at  the  same  time  the  activity  of  the  fer- 
ment The  bodies  just  mentioned  are  known  to  act  aa 
antiseptics;  preventing  putrescence,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  all  cases  of  putrefaction  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
phenomena  as  these  fermentations. 

893.  From  the  constant  connection  between  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  fungi  and  different  chemical  changes,  it  is 
sai^sed  by  many  chemists  that  they  are  the  agents  in  the 
process  of  fermentation,  which  is  one  essentially  vital,  and 
that  the  fungi  decompose  the  organic  bodies,  perhaps  by  a 
Bort  of  absorption  and  subsequent  excretion. 

The  action  of  boiling  water  and  of  antiseptics,  destroys 
the  power  of  diastase  and  emulsine  to  act  upon  starch  and 
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unyffdaline.  I  am  not  aware  whether  in  these  reactions^  the 
deyelopment  of  fungi  has  been  noticed.  The  phenomena 
most  analogous  to  fennentations  are  such  as  those  in  which 
a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  converts  a  large  amount 
of  alcohol  into  ether,  or  defiant  gas,  and  water,  or  where  the 
same  acid  converts  dextrine  into  sugar,  or  to  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  a  solution  of  urea  at  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture :  in  all  these  cases,  the  influence  of  vitality  is  evidently 
excluded.  Our  knowledge  of  chemical  dynamics  appears 
as  yet  inadequate  to  ex^ain  the  part  which  fungi  plav  in 
many  processes,  or  to  draw  the  distinction  between  those 
changes  which  appear  to  be  effected  through  their  agency^ 
and  those  which  are  purely  chemical. 

894.  Oelatin. — This  substance  exists  in  many  animal  tis- 
sues, as  the  skin,  cellular  membranes,  tendons,  and  ligaments, 
and  forms  the  frame-work  of  the  bones ;  in  this  organised 
form  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  by  boiling  it  dissolves, 
and  the  solutiGB  forms  on  cooling  a  firm  jelly,  which  is  very 
characteristic  of  gelatin;  this,  when  dried,  constitutes 
ordinary  glue.  The  substance  known  as  inngkuSf  is  the 
dried  air-bladder  of  certain  fishes,  and  is  a  nearly  pure  gela- 
tinous tissue,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  water.  A  so- 
lution of  gelatin  is  precipitated  by  salts  of  mercury,  and 
yields  a  copious  insoluble  precipitate  with  an  infusion  of 
nutgalls,  or  a  solution  of  tannic  acid ;  the  insoluble  tissues 
absorb  tannic  add  from  its  solutions  to  form  the  same  com- 
pound, which  constitutes  leather.  The  process  of  tanning 
consists  essentially  in  immersing  the  prepared  skin  in  an 
infusion  of  oak  or  hemlock  bark,  by  which  it  is  saturated 
with  tannin,  and  becomes  incapable  of  putrefaction,  insoluble 
in  boiling  water,  firm,  elastic,  and,  to  an  extent,  water-proof. 

895.  Gelatin  undergoes  putrefaction  like  protein,  and 
is  susceptible  of  exciting  fermentation ;  the  products  of  its 
decomposition,  by  oxydation,  and  by  the  action  of  acids  and 
alkalies,  are  the  same  with  those  of  protein.  It  however 
yields,  in  addition  to  leucine,  its  homologue,  glycocine 
C^H^NO^,  which  was  first  described  by  the  name  of  sugar 
of  gelatin.  When  a  solution  of  gelatin  is  boiled  for  many 
hours  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  formcKl,  and  the  liquid  contains  sugar,  which 
yields  alcohol  and  carbonic  acia  by  fermentation.  This 
reaction  leads  to  the  supposition  that,  like  protein,  it  is 
nearly   allied  to  dextrin  or  glucosci  and   the   formula 
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C^HjoNPg,  which  accords  closely  with  the  results  of  variooa 
analyses  of  soluble  and  insoluble  gelatin,  makes  it  corre- 
spond to  an  amid  formed  from  one  equivalent  of  glucose  and 
four  of  ammonia  by  the  loss  of  eight  of  water.  Cg4H^Oa4+ 
4NH,=0„HfloN^Og+8H,Oa.  The  decomposition  by  sul- 
phurio  acid  will  then  consist  in  the  assimilation  of  water, 
and  the  regeneration  of  glucose  and  ammonia. 

The  gelatinous  substance  obtained  from  cartilage  differs 
somewhat  in  its  composition  and  properties  from  ordinary 
gelatin,  and  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  chondrm. 

THE  BLOOD. 
896.  This  substance  when  recent  is  a  homogeneouS| 
slightly  viscid,  red  fluid,  of  a  saltish  taste  and  a  peculiar  odor. 
When  examined  under  a  microscope  it  is  found  to  conust  of 
a  transparent  and  nearly  colorless  liquid,  in  which  are  floating 
an  immense  number  of  small  red  bodies,  (^blood  corpuscles,) 
varying  in  form  and  size  in  different  animals,  also  a  smaJ^ 
and  variable  proportion  of  colorless  globules,  less  in  size  than 
the  red  corpuscles,  to  which  the  name  of  lymph  globules  is 
given ;  their  real  nature  is  not  well  understood.  Very  soon 
after  the  blood  is  taken  from  the  body,  it  separates  into  a 
red  mass,  called  the  cruor  or  dotj  and  a  yellowish  liquid,  the 
serum.  This  change  is  due  to  the  separation  from  the 
liquid  of  a  portion  of  fibrin,  which  involves,  as  in  a  net,  the 
blood  corpuscles,  and  forms  a  sofb  mass  distended  with 
serum.  If  the  blood,  as  soon  as  drawn,  is  stirred  with  a 
branched  stick,  the  fibrin  which  separates,  adheres  in  the 
form  of  white  silky  filaments,  and  the  coagulation  of  the 

blood  is  prevented.  The  same 
result  is  obtained  if  the  recent 
blood  is  mixed  with  three  or 
four  volumes  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda; 
this  holds  the  fibrin  in  solu- 
tion, and  the  red  corpuscles 
separate  unaltered ;  they  may 
be  separated  by  a  linen  filter, 
and  washed  from  the  serum 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  provided  a  current  of  air 
is  kept  up  through  the  mix- 


Fig*  421. 


taie.    These  bodies  in  the  blood  of  most  mammiferous  ani< 
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aals  are  red  circular  discs,  with  a  depressed  centre  and  color*. 

less  exterior;  those  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  are  elliptical. 

Figure  421  shows  the  blood  discs  of  the  common  /rog, 

as  they  appear  under  the   microscope.     The  corpuscles 

in  man  are  very  small,  being  not  more  than  from  ^^^  to 

MifvTi  ^^  *^  ^°^^  ^^  diameter;  those  of' frogs  are  three  or 

four  times  greater  in  their  longer  diameter.     Figure  422  is 

a  microscopic  view  of  the  red 

globuleei  in  tho  blood  of  man ;  ^a 

tkej  are  very  similar  to  those    j/t^j^K^J^^SL  &k 

of  other  mammals ;  the  cen-  jK^Rp^p^^      flb 

tral  portions  are  less  brilliant  wVSA ^    ~ 

than  the  borders.     The  discs  A  i 
are   often  seen  resting  upon       j         ^.^^«_«« 
each   other  flatwise,  as  they     ^  -^   ^^^^^BBBSM^^ 
are  represented  at  a  a  a,  and 
more  frequently  edgewise,  as      ^^2^  ^^'jl^    yg 
at  66.  ^      ^mJ 

897.  When  placed  in  pure  ^W  ^ 

water,  the   corpuscles  swell, 
burst,  and  dissolve  into  a  deep  '     ^^s-  422. 

red  liquid,  which  is  coagulated  by  heat,  and  contains  a  large 
portion  of  protein,  analogous  to  albumin.  The  coloring  mat- 
ter is  separated  from  this  by  ammoniacal  alcohol,  in  which  it 
alone  is  soluble,  and  is  obtained  by  evaporation  as  a  dark  red- 
brown  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  dissolves 
with  the  aid  of  alkalies,  forming  a  blood-red  solution.  It 
constitutes  but  four  or  five-hundred  ths  of  the  dried  blood- 
globules,  and  is  called  hematosinc.  It  contains  a  large 
portion  of  iron ;  chlorine  separates  the  iron  and  renders  the 
matter  colorless;  an  alkaline  sulphuret  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  renders  it  greenish-black,  probably  from  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  metallic  sulphuret,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  is 
aaid  to  remove  the  iron,  forming  a  protosalt,  and  leaving  the 
red  color  unaltered.  The  condition  of  the  iron  is  analogous 
to  that  of  this  metal  in  some  salts,  as  in  the  tartrates,  in  which 
it  is  not  precipitated  by  the  ordinary  reagents.  The  coloring 
matter,  according  to  Mulder,  affords  by  analysis. 

Carbon 66-49 

Hydrogen , 6*30 

Nitrogen 1050 

Oxygen 11*05 

Iron 6'6g    • 

100*00 
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898.  The  Bemm  of  the  blood  is  alkaline^  and  '  » «cain8  a 
large  amount  of  dissolved  albumen,  which  is  coagaiuted  bj 
heat;  brides  this,  it  holds  in  solution  a  considerable  amount 
of  nJtS;  which  are  ohiorid  of  sodium,  with  sulphates,  phos- 
phates, and  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  and  peroxjd  of  iron.  The  blood  con* 
tains  besides  about  1-6  parts  in  1000  of  fatty  substances, 
consisting  in  part  of  ordinary  saponifiable  fats,  and  in  part 
of  a  peculiar  fatty  acid  containing  phosphorus,  besides 
cholesterine,  and  a  fat  named  seroUne.  The  following  table 
is  by  Becquerel  and  Eodier,  and  represents  the  average 
composition  of  healthy  human  blood  of  both  sexes: 


Man. 

Wooun. 

Density  of  the  defibrinated  blood 

1-0602 
1-0280 

1-0576 
1-0275 

Density  of  the  serum 

Water 

779-000 

141-100 

69-400 

2-200 

6-800 

791-100 

127-200 

70-500 

2-200 

7-400 

Red  globules 

Albumin 

Fibrin 

Eztnotive  matters ) 

Salts                       J  

Total  amount  of  fattjr  matters 

1-600 
-020 
•488 
•088 

1-004 

1-620 
-020 
•464 
•090 

1-046 

Seroline 

Phosphnretted  fatty  matter 

Saponifiable  fat 

Chlorid  of  sodium 

3-100 

2-500 

•334 

•566 

3-900 

2-900 

•354 

•541 

Other  soluble  salts 

Insoluble  phosphates 

Oxyd  of  iron 

The  existence  of  alkaline  carbonates  in  the  blood  has 
been  denied  by  some  chemists,  who  assert  that  its  alkalinity 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda.  Traces 
of  fluorid  of  calcium,  oxyds  of  manganese,  lead,  and  copper 
have  been  detected  in  the  blood  of  different  animals,  and 
silica  in  that  of  fowls.  Besides  these,  urea  and  hippurio 
acid  are  found,  and  uric  acid  is  said  to  have  been  detected; 
in  certain  cases  of  disease,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  hiLe, 
and  its  fatty  acids,  with  an  increased  quantity  of  cholesterine 
appear  in  the  blood.  After  the  ingestion  of  vegetable  food, 
the  blood  also  contains  a  portion  of  sugar. 
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899.  The  color  of  arterial  blood  is  bright  scarlet,  and  thai 
of  the  venous  blood  is  dark  red.  The  blood  of  the  veins 
acquires  the  bright  red  tint  in  the  lungs,  and  loses  it  again 
in  the  capillary  vessels.  These  variations  in  color  depend 
upon  changes  in  the  form  and  condition  of  the  blood  cor^ 
pusdes,  producing  a  difference  in  the  reflection  of  light; 
those  in  arterial  blood  being  convex  and  transparent,  while 
those  in  the  veins  have  become  flattened  and  semi-opaque. 
These  changes  depend  upon  the  action  of  oxygen ;  this  gas 
is  much  more  readily  and  more  copiously  absorbed  by  the 
blood  than  by  water;  the  arterial  blood  of  a  horse  contains 
in  a  state  of  solution  from  |  to  y\j  its  volume  of  gas,  which 
contains  about  four  parts  of  oxygen  to  one  of  nitrogen;  this 
oxygen  disappears  in  the  capillary  vessels,  and  is  replaced 
in  the  venous  blood,  by  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  venous 
blood  is  agitated  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air  or  with 
oxygen,  it  absorbs  this  gas,  and  acquires  the  bright  red 
color  of  arterial  blood;  on  the  contrary,  the  corpuscles 
separated  from  arterial  blood  and  washed  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  assume  the  dark  rod  color  of  venous 
blood  and  become  disintegrated,  dissolving  and  passing 
through  the  filter,  unless  supplied  with  oxygen.  If,  how- 
ever, a  current  of  atmospheric  air  is  passed  through  the 
mixturo  upon  the  filter,  the  corpuscles  preserve  their  scarlet 
tint,  and  remain  entire. 

900.  The  globules  of  the  blood  appear  to  be  living  organ* 
isms,  which  are  capable  of  resisting  the  dissolving  action  of 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  so  long  as  life  remains,  but 
almost  immediately  become  asphyxiated  when  deprived  of 
air,  and  at  once  lose  their  bright  color,  and  yield  to  the  dis- 
solving action  of  the  saline  solution.  The  solutions  of  some 
salts,  as  sal-ammoniac  and  the  chlorid  of  potassium,  provent 
the  aeration  of  the  blood,  even  in  oxygen  gas. 

The  vitality  of  the  blood,  a  doctrine  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Moses,  is  thus  sustained  by  these  facts.  The  sponta- 
neous coagulation  of  the  blood,  when  romoved  from  the 
body,  or  in  the  veins  after  death,  is  caused  by  the  separa- 
tion in  an  insoluble  organized  form  of  a  portion  of  dissolved 
protein,  and  seems,  like  the  organization  of  effused  lymph, 
to  be  dependent  upon  an  inherent  vitality  of  the  fluid,  exte- 
rior to,  and  perhaps  independent  of  the  blood  corpuscles. 
The  proportion  of  fibrin  which  thus  separates  is  intimately 
eonnected  with  the  state  of  the  vital  powers,  and  affords  an 
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index  to  the  state  of  the  system  in  health  or  disease,  b 
scrofula  and  other  maladies  connected  with  an  asthenic  con- 
dition of  the  system,  the  hlood  coagulates  but  feebly,  and 
the  amount  of  fibrin  which  separates  is  much  less  than 
ordinary ;  while  in  inflammatory  diseases,  where  the  action 
of  the  system  is  unduly  heightened,  the  blood  coagulates 
firmly  and  rapidly,  and  the  proportion  of  fibrin  formed  is 
much  greater  than  in  healthy  blood :  fibrin  constitutes  the 
so-called  hvffy  coat  of  the  blood  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
The  normal  quantity  of  fibrin  in  healthy  blood  may  be 
stated  at  from  2*2  to  2*5  parts  in  1000  ;  while  in  cases  of 
phlegmasia  it  rises  to  6  and  7,  and  in  scrofula  and  the 
latter  stages  of  typhus  is  not  abovo  1*2  or  2.  In  cases  of 
death  by  lightning,  and  by  certain  poisons,  or  from  a  blow 
upon  the  stomach,  or  even  from  sudden  mental  emotions, 
like  violent  anger,  the  blood  is  found  to  have  lost  the  power 
of  coagulation.  The  blood  corpuscles  are  found  to  diminish 
with  the  proportion  of  fibrin,  and  in  some  cases  of  scrofula 
amount  to  no  more  than  64  to  70  parts  in  1000;  they  are  at 
the  same  time,  small,  pale,  and  irregular  in  shape.  The  pro- 
portion of  globules  is  also  diminished  after  blood-letting  or 
hemorrhages,  and  while  in  acute  diseases  generally,  it  remains 
unaltered,  is  increased  in  plethoric  patients.  The  propor- 
tion of  albumin  and  fibrin  taken  together ^  generally  remains 
unchanged,  except  in  what  is  called  Bright's  disease,  when 
the  amount  of  albumin  is  notably  diminished,  a  change  de- 
pendent upon  its  excretion  in  the  urine.  The  mean  com- 
position of  the  blood  in  the  two  sexes  is  seen,  by  the  table 
already  given,  to  be  somewhat  different,  (§  898.) 

901.  The  Flesh  Fluid. — ^The  recent  muscular  fibre  from 
which  the  blood  has  been  drained,  contains  about  80  percent, 
of  watery  fluid,  which  may  be  removed  by  chopping  the  flesh 
and  washing  it  with  cold  water.  The  liquid  thus  obtained,  un- 
like the  blood,  has  an  acid  reaction ;  when  heated,  a  form  of  pro- 
tein resembling  albumin  coagulates;  if  the  acid  liquid  is  then 
neutralized  by  baryta-water,  phosphate  of  baryta  and  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  separate,  and  by  evaporation,  sparingly 
ioluble,  colorless  crystals  of  crealin  C.HgNgO^,  are  deposit- 
ed. This  substance  is  neutral,  but  when  its  solution  is 
evaporated  with  an  acid,  it  loses  HgOg  and  is  converted 
into  a  crystalline,  strongly  alkaline,  organic  base,  a'eattnine 
C^H^NgOs}  which  under  certain  circumstances  unites  with 
HgO^  and  regenerate?  creatin.     When  boiled  with  an  excosfl 
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of  caustic  baryta,  creatin  is  decomposed,  ammonia  is  evolved, 
and  a  carbonate  formed,  from  the  decomposition  of  urea; 
the  liquid  affords  crystals  of  sarcosine  CglLNO^.  Croatia 
with  water  yields  urea  and  sarcosine,  G^^Jsfi^+Rfi^  = 
G^^N^Oj-j-OqII^O^.  Sarcosine  is  metameric  with  alaninCi 
which  it  very  much  resembles  in  its  general  charaotersi 
and  is  like  it  an  oi^nio  base,  but  is  distinguished  from 
alanine  and  its  homologues,  by  subliming  unchanged  at  a  heat 
of  212^  F.  There  are  evidently  two  metameric  series  of 
bases  of  the  type  C^H^-f-^NO^  which  are  represented  by 
alanine  and  sarcosine ;  glycocine  and  leucine  appear  to  pertain 
to  the  same  series  as  alanine,  while  the  sulphuretted  base 
thialdine,  Ci^H^S^  would  seem  from  its  ready  volatility 
to  belong  to  the  series  of  sarcosine. 

902.  The  flesh-fluid  also  affords  a  peculiar  acid,  called  ino- 
sinic  acid,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  has  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  broth.  Its  probable  formula  is  CgoH^^N^Ogj,  repre- 
senting a  bibasio  acid.  The  salts  of  inosiuic  acid  crystallize 
beautii^ly ;  that  of  baryta  is  sparingly  soluble ;  and  those  of 
potash  and  soda  evolve,  when  decomposed  by  heat,  a  strong 
and  agreeable  odor  of  roasted  meat.  Besides  this,  an  acid, 
which  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  lactic  acid,  is  obtained 
from  the  flesh-fluid.  Greatin  has  been  found  alike  in  the 
flesh  of  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  Fowls,  which  con- 
tain the  largest  quantity,  furnish  about  y^^  of  oreatin,  and 
about  half  as  much  of  the  inosinate  of  baryta.  Greatin  and 
creatinine  are  also  found  in  the  urine,  and  uric  acid  has 
been  detected  in  the  muscle  of  an  alligator. 

The  iflesh-fluid  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  salts, 
principally  alkaline  phosphates  and  chlorids ;  the  salts  of 
potassium  here  predominate,  while  those  of  sodium  are  more 
abundant  in  the  blood. 

903.  Saliva. — This  fluid  in  its  normal  state  is  slightly 
alkaline,  and  contains,  besides  animal  matter,  small  por- 
tions of  salts,  principally  chlorids  and  phosphates  of  alka- 
line bases ;  in  that  of  man  a  small  portion  of  a  soluble 
Bttlphocyanate  is  found. 

The  pancreatic  juice  is  also  alkaline,  and  analogous  to  iho 
saliva  in  its  composition ;  both  of  these  secretions  contain  in 
solution  an  azotized  organic  substance,  which  may  be  preci- 
pitated by  alcohol,  and  like  diastase  possesses  the  power  of 
fapidly  transforming  a  solution  of  starch  into  dextrine  and 
glucose.    They  are  supposed  in  this  manner  to  exercise  an 
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important  part  in  preparing  these  snbstanoes  for  aaiiinili^ 
tion.  The  serum  of  the  blood  has  a  similar  action  npoii 
Btaroh. 

904.  The  secretion  of  the  stomaohi  called  the  gcutrtc  juMtf 
is  acid  in  its  reaction,  and  contains  portions  of  alkaline  chlo- 
ridS|  free  lactic  acid,  and  an  asotiaed  substance  similar  to 
that  of  the  saliva.  It  has  the  power  of  dissolving,  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  fibrin,  coagulated  albumin,  and 
other  forms  of  protein,  but  has  no  solvent  action  upon  starch ; 
if  however  the  gastric  fluid  is  rendered  feebly  alkaline,  it  no 
longer  dissolves  protein,  but  acts  upon  starch  like  the  saliva 
and  pancreatic  juice.  In  the  same  way  these,  when  rendered 
add,  acquire  the  power  of  dissolving  protein.  The  tissue  of 
the  pancreas  from  a  dead  animal,  wnen  cut  in  pieces  and 
mixed  with  water,  still  exerts  a  solvent  power  upon  starch, 
and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  when  dig^ted 
with  water  slightiy  acidulated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  forms 
an  artificial  gastric  juice.  The  animal  matter  of  the  gastric 
juice,  which  is  apparentiy  identical  with  that  of  the  saliva, 
has  been  named  pepnn^  (from  pepio^  I  digest,)  and  like 
diastase  is  at  once  rendered  inactive  by  a  boiling  heat,  and 
by  various  antiseptics.  It  is  analogous  to  the  protein  bodies 
in  its  composition,  and  like  them  has,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, the  power  of  converting  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  and 
thus  changing  its  reaction,  so  as  to  become  capable  of  dis- 
solving protein. 

905.  The  hiU  has  already  been  shown  (879)  to  consist  essen^ 
tially  of  the  soda^alts  of  two  azotised  acids :  besides  these, 
there  are  small  portions  of  alkaline  chlorids  and  phosphates, 
and  some  mucus,  the  azotized  secretion  of  the  mucous 
surfaces.  The  substance  of  the  liver  generally  contains  a 
small  portion  of  sugar.  The  bile  is  alkaline  in  its  reactions, 
and  has  the  power  of  rendering  fats  and  oils  soluble,  acting 
like  a  soap,  and  apparently  fitting  them  for  the  process  of 
assimilation.  The  same  power  is  possessed  by  the  saliva  and 
pancreatic  juice,  which  with  the  bile  and  gastric  juice  are 
Drought  in  contact  with  the  food  in  different  parts  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  by  their  combined  action  render  the 
amylaceous,  fatty,  and  proteinaceous  portions  of  the  food 
soluble,  and  ready  to  be  elaborated  in  the  form  of  chyle. 
Such,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  seems  to  be  the 
nature  and  result  of  the  process  of  digestion. 


406.  Chyle, — ^This  fluid  in  the  human  body,  as  taken 
op  by  the  lacteals  from  the  small  intestines,  is  white  and 
opake,  and  contains  dissolved  protein  in  a  form  resembling 
albumen,  with  small  globules  of  fat,  to  which  its  milkiness 
is  due,  and  a  portion  of  sugar,  besides  various  salts  and  a 
portion  of  iron  in  a  soluble  form ;  when  first  taken  up  from 
the  intestines,  it  yields  but  veiy  little  fibrin,  but  the  chyle 
from  the  thoracic  duct  coagulates  like  blood,  yielding  a  clot 
which  contains  fibrin,  and  the  clear  liquid  resembles  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  to  which  this  liquid  is  already  as  it 
were  in  a  state  of  transformation,  wanting  only  the  red 
corpuscles. 

The  solid  excrements  of  animals  contain  portions  of  the 
food,  insoluble  or  unfit  for  assimilation ;  those  of  the  herbi- 
vora  are  made  up  in  part  of  ligneous  matter,  and  those  of 
eamivora  contain  a  portion  of  an  azotized  substance,  and  yield 
ammonia  by  their  decomposition ;  phosphates  and  other  salts 
are  present  in  considerable  quantity,  in  the  excrements,  and 
render  these  substances  valuable  as  manures. 

907.  Urine, — ^This  excrementitious  substance  is  separated 
from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  and  removes  from  the  body 
various  salts  and  azotized  matters.  The  latter  are  urea 
and  hippuric  and  uric  acids,  which  have  already  been 
described.  The  urine  of  birds  and  reptiles,  which  is  white 
and  solid,  is  principally  urate  of  ammonia.  That  of  herbi- 
vorous mammals  is  alkaline,  and  contains  in  solution,  besides 
urea,  a  large  amount  of  hippuric  acid ;  while  in  eamivora 
this  acid  is  wanting,  and  a  large  amount  of  urea  is  found, 
with  a  little  uric  acid.  This  is  nearly  the  composition  of 
the  urine  of  man  subsisting  upon  a  mixed  diet :  the  average 
quantity  of  urea  in  healthy  human  urine  is  about  3  per 
cent.,  and  that  of  uric  acid  about  j^^^ ;  it  also  contains  a 
little  hippuric  acid.  When  benzoic  acid  is  taken  into  the 
stomach,  the  urine  a  few  hours  afterward  is  found  to  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  hippuric  acid,  apparently  formed  in 
some  way  from  the  benzoic  acid.  Creatin  and  creatinine 
are  also  found  in  urine,  and  that  of  young  calves  contains 
in  addition  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  creatinine,  a  notable 
amount  of  allantoin.  The  saline  matters  of  the  urine  general- 
iy  amount  to  two  or  three  per  cent.,  and  consist  of  chlorid  of 
jodium,  with  sulphates  and  phosphates  of  potash  and  soda, 
tfid  traces  of  ammoniacal  salts,  besides  phosphates  of  lime  and 
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magnesia.  Urine  also  contains  a  peculiar  organic  coloring 
matter^  and  a  portion  of  mucus  from  the  bladder,  which  in  a 
few  hours  excites  a  decomposition  of  the  urea,  the  liquid 
becoming  alkaline  from  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  formed. 
If  this  mucus  bo  removed  by  filtration,  the  urine  may  be 
preserved  a  long  time  without  change.  When  putrescent 
urine  is  evaporated,  the  ammoniacal  salt  forms  with  the 
phosphate  of  soda,  the  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammo- 
nia, which  was  formerly  known  as  the  essential  salt  of  uriney 
or  microcosmic  salt,*  If  the  residue  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  distilled  at  a  red  heat,  the  acid  of  a  portion  of  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  the  organic  matter 
present,  and  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  is  obtained ; 
it  was  by  this  process  that  this  curious  clement  was  first 
prepared. 

The  fresh  urine  of  man  and  the  camivoia  has  an  acid  re- 
action, which  is  ascribed  to  the  uric  acid  held  in  solution 
by  phosphate  of  soda:  on  adding  a  little  chlorohydrio 
acid  to  the  urine,  the  uric  acid  separates  after  a  few  hours 
in  small  but  distinct  crystals. 

908.  In  disease  the  composition  of  this  fluid  is  sometimes 
altered,  and  the  elements  of  the  chyle  and  blood  find  their 
way  into  the  urine :  in  some  forms  of  dropsy  and  diseases 
of  the  kidneys,  it  contains  albumin,  while  the  urea  is 
deficient,  and  is  found  in  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the 
body.  In  other  cases,  all  the  sugar  contained  in  the  food, 
or  formed  in  the  digestive  process  from  starch,  is  excreted 
in  the  urine,  under  the  form  of  glucose,  and  constitutes 
the  disease  called  diabetes  mellitus :  in  this  disease  the  urine 
still  contains  urea  in  large  quantity. 

In  some  states  of  the  system,  the  uric  acid  increasing  in 
quantity,  or  the  solvent  power  of  urine  being  diminished, 
this  acid  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  gravel  or  calculus.  Urio 
acid  or  urate  of  ammonia  constitutes  the  most  common  form 
of  calculus ;  but  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  besides  oxalate  and  more  rarely 
carbonate  of  lime,  are  also  found  as  urinaiy  concretions. 


*  So  named  by  the  older  chemuts  as  ife  was  then  snpposed  to  be  a 
•alt  peculiar  to  man.  Man  wu  called  the  microcotntf  because  in  hit 
three-fold  nature  ia  repeated  in  miniature  the  order  of  the  aniyerse,  lb* 
Sreat  ko9mo$  or  moerocomi. 
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909.  MWr.— This  secretion  ^^rfrcST'^** 

of  the    female   contains  in  a         /i^^^Sr^^^    ^ 

soluble  form  all  the  substances  J^^^^S^  "^^  ^%  Ai 
necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  /^'^r^M.^^%  a  ^^W^ 
the  young, — protein,  fat,  su-  ^jjj^  "^^  »  *^^^^ 
gar,  and  various  salts.  When  ^^S^>J^^  ^  ^^®^ 
viewed  under  the  microscope,  ^^jS^'^  jp%_  a  K  ^^ 
milk  is  seen  (fig.  423)  to  con-  P^9:ft  ^i^fe^ft  ^ 
tain  numerous  globules  of  fat  V ^^ ^  o^^  ^^^^^»i7 
suspended   in   a  clear  liquid ;  0(^^h>^^^  J^^^^ 

these  globules  are  butter,  and        ^^^v^^§       -,   ^t^ 
give  to  milk  its  opacity.     The  ^^   »    o^  ^  ^ 

proportions  of  its  ingredients  „. 

vary,  but  the  following  analy-  *^' 

sis  of  cow's  milk  may  be  taken  as  an  example : — 1000  parts 
contain, 

Wat«r 8730 

Butter 30-0 

Casein,  and  a  little  albumin 48*2 

Milk-sugar,  or  lactose 43.9 

Pbosphato  of  lime,  with  a  little  fluorid  of  calcium 2*3 

Chlorids  of  potassium  and  sodium 1*7 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  magnesia,  with  a  little  soda  com- 
bined with  casein *9 

1000*0 
Woman's  milk  contains  proportionably  more  sugar  and 
less  casein,  and  in  these  respects  it  resembles  asses  milk, 
which  also  contains  but  little  butter :  the  milk  of  carnivora 
likewise  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  sugar,  even  when 
the  animals  have  been  fed  for  a  long  time  exclusively  on  flesh. 
It  is  in  this  case  probably  derived  from  the  transformation 
of  gelatin  or  protein,  in  the  manner  already  pointed  out; 
and  the  lactic  acid  in  the  flesh-fluid  of  carnivora  must  have 
a  similar  origin. 

910.  When  milk  is  saturated  with  common  salt  and  filtered, 
a  clear  liquid  is  obtained,  which  holds  in  solution  the  casein, 
sugar,  and  salts;  while  the  butter  rests  upon  the  filter  in  tho 
form  of  globules,  which  are  enclosed  in  an  albuminous  mem* 
brane,  and  are  insoluble  in  ether.  If,  however,  the  milk  is 
first  boiled,  the  albuminous  coating  appears  to  be  dissolved, 
and  the  whole  of  the  butter  is  dissolved  by  agitation  with 
ether,  leaving  the  milk  transparent.  After  a  few  hours'  repose 
the  greater  part  of  the  globules  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  cream.     In  describing  casein,  (875,)  the  cfiect  of  acids  in 
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producing  the  coftgolation  of  milk  has  been  already  noticed: 
the  whey  contains  all  the  sugar,  and  the  soluble  salts.  The 
spontaneous  coagulation  of  milk  depends  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  a  little  lactic  acid  from  the  sugar :  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  cheesC;  an  infusion  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
a  calfs  stomach,  called  rennet,  is  added,  which  causes  an 
almost  immediate  separation  of  the  casein  in  an  insoluble 
form ;  this  reaction  does  not  depend  upon  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid,  but  may  take  place  in  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  alkali ;  milk  in  its  recent  state  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 
In  cheese  which  has  been  long  kept,  there  are  found  sotc- 
ral  products  of  the  decomposition  of  casein,  among  which 
are  salta  of  butyric  and  valeric  acids,  and  probably  leucine ; 
besides  butter  from  the  milk,  cheese  often  contains  a 
portion  of  fat^  from  the  transformation  of  the  casein  abeady 
described. 

911.  JS^gs. — The  white  part  of  the  eggs  of  fowls  con- 
sists of  a  solution  of  albumin,  with  small  quantities  of 
soda  and  various  salts :  on  boiling  eggs,  a  portion  of  sul- 
phur, from  the  albumin,  combines  with  soda  to  form  a  sul- 
phuret  of  sodium,  which  is  recognized  by  the  blackening  of 
a  piece  of  bright  silver.  The  yolk  of  eggs  contains,  besides 
a  protein  compound,  a  large  portion  of  oil  which  consists 
principally  of  oleine  and  margarine,  and  a  peculiar  viscous 
matter  which  contains  ammonia,  and  yields,  by  the  action  of 
acids,  oleic  and  margaric  acids,  and  a  soluble  acid  which 
appears  to  contain  the  elements  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
glycerine.  Besides  these,  lactic  acid  and  the  salts  which  are 
found  in  the  blood  and  flesh-fluid,  are  present. 

912.  The  brain  and  nervotis  substance  are  similar  in  their 
chemical  nature,  and  the  white  and  gray  portions  of  the 
brain  differ  chiefly  in  their  structure ;  they  contain  about 
80  per  cent,  of  water.  The  solid  matter  consists  in  part 
of  a  protein  body,  and  in  part  of  a  substance  which,  by 
the  action  of  acids,  yielc)^  products  similar  to  the  viscous 
matter  of  the  yolk  of  eggs.  Besides  these  there  is  present 
«  fatty  crystalline  acid,  which  contains  nitrogen  and  about 
one  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  and  has  been  named  cerebric 
xcid.  It  is  but  little  known,  but  is  probably  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  acids  of  the  bile.  It  appears  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  phosphuretted  fat  of  the  blood ;  cholesterine 
is  also  present  in  the  substance  of  the  braia  besides  an 
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oily  fat  acid^  which  appears  to  contain  the  elements  of  phos- 
phoric and  oleic  acids.  The  solid  matter  of  the  brain  con* 
tains  abont  four  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 

913.  Banes. — The  bones  consist  of  a  tissue  of  insoluble 
gelatine  enveloping  a  large  amount  of  earthy  salts.  The 
bones  of  young  animals  contain  but  a  small  portion  of  mine- 
ral matter,  which  increases  with  their  growth.  A  deficiency 
of  the  solid  ingredients  occurs  in  rickets,  and  other  diseases 
connected  with  defective  nutrition.  The  dried  bones  of 
adults  contain  from  80  to  40  per  cent,  of  organic  matter^ 
which  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  water  also 
removes  small  quantities  of  salts  t)f  soda.  The  remainder, 
is  principally  tribasio  phosphate  of  lime  PO^.SCaO,  with 
small  portions  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  limi9| 
and  fluorid  of  calcium.  The  two  analyses  which  follow  are 
of  a  human  femur  and  the  femur  of  an  ox : — 

Man.  0z« 

Phosphate  of  lime 58-30  59'67 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 2*09  1*21 

Carbonate  of  lime 7*07  6'39 

Flnorid  of  caloinm 2*73  2*05 

Organic  matter 30-58  31*11 

m-ri  100-43 
When  a  bone  is  immersed  in  a  dilute  acid,  as  the  chloro- 
hydric,  the  earthy  salts  are  entirely  removed,  and  the  bone 
becomes  translucent  and  flexible.  It  then  dissolves  in  boil- 
ing water,  leaving  only  a  small  portion  of  insoluble  tissue, 
consisting  of  the  blood-vessels  which  penetrated  its  sub- 
stance, and  which  are  composed  of  protein.  The  Tioms  of 
the  deer  are  analogous  to  bones  in  composition ;  the  tusks  of 
the  elephant,  which  constitute  ivory,  and  the  teeth,  are  very 
similar :  the  latter  contain  less  organic  matter  than  bones, 
and  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  which  contains  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  fluorid  of  calcium,  the  animal  matter  is 
absent. 

914.  The  horns  of  cattle,  which,  unlike  those  of  the  deer, 
are  flexible  and  softened  by  heat,  are,  like  the  hoofs  of  ani- 
mals, composed  of  a  protein  body  containing  a  large  amount 
of  sulphur.  The  skeletons  of  zoophytes  and  the  shells  of 
moUusks  contain  a  small  quantity  of  animal  matter,  with 
carbonate  of  lime  and  small  portions  of  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  and  fluorid  of  calcium.  Those  of  many 
crustaceans  consist  principaUy  of  phosphate  of  lime  with 
a  little  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  Hme. 

8i 
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When  the  leather-like  coating  of  the  salpcs  and  some  othflr 
tunicate  mollasks  is  digested  with  a  solution  of  potash,  the 
nervous  and  muscular  portions  are  dissolved,  and  the  in* 
soluble  residue  contains  no  nitrogen,  and  appears  identical 
in  composition  to  the  cellulose  of  plants. 


NUTRITION  OP  PLANTS  AND  OP  ANIMALS. 

915.  In  the  order  of  nature,  the  animal  creation  derives 
its  support  from  the  vegetable,  whose  products  are  directly 
or  indirectly  the  food  of  the  former.  A  large  number  of 
animals  subsist  upon  herbs  or  grains,  and  the  flesh  of  these 
vegetable  feeders  is  the  food  of  carnivorous  animals.  Plants 
have  the  power  of  forming  from  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia,  those  bodies  of  the  carbon  series  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  animals.  The  nutrition  of  plants 
may  then  be  properly  considered  first  in  order. 

916.  The  organic  substances  essential  to  plants  are  cellu- 
lose and  protein,  to  which  we  may  perhaps  add  starch; 
these  go  to  make  up  the  simplest  vegetable  structure,  and 
neither  of  them  are  probably  ever  wanting.  In  addition  to 
these  are  sugar,  gum,  oils,  resins,  acids,  alkaloids,  and 
many  other  substances,  some  one  or  more  of  which  are  gene- 
rally present  in  different  parts  of  plants.  The  history  of 
the  related  scries  of  cellulose,  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  and 
of  the  protein  compounds,  has  been  already  given.  These 
bodies  in  their  organized  forms  always  contain  small  and 
variable  portions  of  salts  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
with  chlorine,  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  silicic  acids.  The 
juices  of  plants  contain  these  same  salts  in  solution,  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  those  of  ammonia,  and  various 
vegetable  acids,  either  free  or  in  the  form  of  salts.  These 
mineral  ingredients  appear  essential  to  healthy  development; 
they  perform,  however,  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  nutrition 
of  plants,  whose  food  consists  essentially  of  water,  carbonic 
acid,  and  ammonia,  from  which,  as  has  been  already  said, 
they  form  the  various  organic  substances,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  certain  molecules  and  the  elimination  of  certain 
others,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  we  have  so  often 
illustrated  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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917.  Cellulose  and  the  allied  substances  contain  pr&- 
dselj  the  elements  of  carbon  and  water^  and  may  be  formed 
from  the  elements  of  carbonio  acid  gas  and  water,  cr  rather 
from  hydrated  carbonio  add  C,H,Og,  by  the  separation  of 
oxygen;  12CJB,Oe=O^H«Oao+0«.  Protein,  which  we 
have  shown  may  be  regarded  as  the  amid  of  cellulose,  is 
formed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  elements  of  ammonia, 
in  a  manner  which  will  be  at  once  understood.  Sugar  and 
gum  differ  from  cellulose  only  by  the  elements  of  water, 
and  the  various  vegetable  acids  and  other  matters  contain^ 
ing  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  may  be  formed  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  cellulose  from  carbonio  add  and  water, 
by  the  separation  of  oxygen.  It  is  probable  that  the  saline 
and  alkaline  matters  in  the  juices  exercise  peculiar  influences 
upon  these  processes,  and  conduce  to  the  formation  of  the 
various  products. 

918.  The  oxygen  set  free  in  all  these  processes  is  evolved 
in  the  form  of  gas.  If  a  branch  of  a  green  healthy  plant  is 
exposed,  under  an  inverted  bell-glass  filled  with  water,  to 
the  sun's  rays,  minute  bubbles  of  gas  appear  upon  the  leaves, 
and  rise  to  the  top  of  the  vessel.  They  are  pure  oxygen, 
which  is  constantly  evolved  by  all  healthy  plants  when 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  light.  In  darkness,  the  action 
is  suspended  or  imperfectiy  performed,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  roots,  is  given  off  from  the  leaves 
instead  of  oxygen ;  the  leaves  of  plants  also  exhale  large 
quantities  of  water.  Although  it  is  principally  through 
the  roots  that  carbonio  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  are  taken 
up,  the  leaves  have  also  the  power  of  absorbing  water  and 
gases  for  the  support  of  the  plant. 

If  a  plant  is  made  to  grow  in  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid  gases,  tiie  latter  is  gradually  absorbed  and 
replaced  by  pure  oxygen.  Flowers  and  fruits,  during  the 
period  of  their  growth,  however,  reverse  this  process,  and 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  while  they  evolve  caiw 
bonio  acid  gas. 

919.  The  atmospheric  waters  falling  upon  the  earth,  con- 
tain in  solution  a  portion  of  carbonio  acid  and  a  minute 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  two  ingredients  which 
are  always  present  in  the  atmosphere.  The  water  dissolves 
from  the  soil  a  minute  portion  of  earthy  and  alkaline  salts, 
which  are  in  part  set  free  by  the  disintegration  of  the  earti^ 
minerals  under  the  influenoe  of  water  and  carbonio  add 
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In  tbiB  form  the  different  elements  are  taken  up  by  tta 
rootlets  of  the  plant,  and  while  the  carbonic  acid  and  am- 
monia are  assimilated  in  the  way  that  we  have  seen,  tha 
sulphates  and  phosphates  famish  the  portions  of  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  contained  in  vegetable  protein,  while  their 
alkaline  bases  with  the  vegetab^  adds,  form  salts,  which, 
being  decomposed  by  heat,  are  the  source  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  always  found  in  the  ashes  of  vegetables.  The 
bitartrate  of  potash  in  the  juice  of  grapes  is  an  example 
uf  the  occurrence  of  an  organic  potash  salt, 

920.  Careful  analyses  of 'their  ashes  have  shown  that  the 
nature  and  proportions  of  saline  matters  differ  greatly  in 
different  plants,  and  that  the  long-continued  cultivation  of 
any  species  of  plant  upon  the  same  soil  may  so  fi&r  ezhanst 
the  soluble  mineral  matter  as  to  render  the  soil  unfroitfuL 
In  such  circumstances,  its  fertility  may  be  restored  by  the 
itpplioation  of  mineral  manures,  snch  as  bone-dust,  gypsum, 
and  wood-ashes.  *A  soil  which  has  become  unfitted  for  the 
growth  of  one  plant  may  still  contain  the  mineral  substances ' 
necessary  for  the  support  of  another,  and  hence  the  utility 
of  an  alternation  of  crops  in  agriculture.  The  ashes  of 
tobacco  contain,  for  example,  a  large  amount  of  potash  saliSi 
and  those  of  wbeat  and  other  cereal  grains  abound  in  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  contain  but  little  potash ;  so  that  a  soil 
unfitted  for  tobacco  may  still  produce  good  wheat,  and  vice 
versa.  Many  plants  which  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea 
contain  a  large  amount  of  salts  of  soda;  such  are  those  that 
afford  the  impure  alkali  kelp  or  barilla.  The  amount  of 
mineral  matter  in  many  of  the  fucoids  or  sea-weeds  is  very 
large,  and  the  quantity  of  potash  which  they  contain  some- 
times exceeds  that  of  the  soda ;  a  &ct  which  shows  the  curious 
power  of  plants  to  choose  certain  eleknents  in  preference  to 
others,  for  the  proportion  of  potash  salts  in  sea-water  is  very 
small.  The  ashes  of  marine  plants  are  also  remarkable  for 
containing  salts  of  iodine,  an  element  which  cannot  be 
detected  in  sea-water,  but  is  contained  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  plants  growing  therein,  and  is  even  present  in 
traces  in  many  fresn-water  plants. 

921.  Fertile  soils  generally  contain  a  portion  of  organic 
matter,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  roots,  leaves,  and 
other  vegetable  substances,  and  approaching  to  what  has 
been  named  humus  or  humic  acid.  This  substance  by  ita 
alow  decomposition  constantly  evolves  carbonic  acid;  and  if 
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tiras  a  source  of  carbon  to  the  roots  of  plants.  This  organie 
matter  also  contains  in  its  substance  the  various  salts  neoes^ 
saiy  for  plants,  and-  during  its  decay,  sets  them  free  in  a 
soluble  form.  It  is  still  further  efficient  by  the  power  which 
it  possesses,  in  common  with  charcoal,  clay,  and  other  porDus 
substances,  of  absorbing  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  air  or 
evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  azotized  matters,  and 
holding  it  in  such  a  form  that  it  is  dissolved  out  hj  atmo* 
spheric  waters,  and  brought  to  the  roots  of  plants.  ]!t  would 
also  appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Mulder,  that  humus 
possesses  the  power  of  forming  ammonia  with  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air. 

922.  Some  chemists  maintain  that  soluble  forms  of  humus 
are  directly  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  thus  constitute  their 
food :  there  are  however  no  proofs  of  such  an  absorption,  and 
many  arguments  against  it  It  is  well  establish^  that,  if 
supplied  with  atmospheric  waters  and  the  proper  mineral 
ingredients,  plants  will  flourish  and  mature  their  seeds  in 
a  soil  destitute  of  organic  matter.  Many  plants  are  para- 
sitio,  and  grow  without  any  connection  with  the  soil ;  they 
may  be  suspended  in  the  air,  and  will  continue  to  grow  fos 
years,  absorbing  food  through  their  leaves,  and  generating 
cellulose,  protein,  and  other  organic  bodies.  The  smaU 
portion  of  mineral  matter  which  these  plants  contain,  may 
be  derived  from  the  solution  and  absorption  of  the  dust 
floating  in  the  air. 

In  the  process  of  termination,  the  albumin  of  the  moisten* 
ed  seed  becomes  soluble,  and  its  starch  is  converted  into 
sugar :  these  substances  serve  to  nourish  the  embryo  plants^ 
but  when  the  roots  and  leaves  are  fully  formed,  the  plant 
begins  a  new  mode  of  life.  Its  carbon  is  derived  from 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  decomposing  ofganio  matters  of  the 
soil  serve  only  as  sources  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
salts.  We  have  seen  how  some  of  the  fiingi  excite  the 
decomposition  of  protein  and  sugar  solutions,  apparently 
assimilating  a  portion  of  the  evolved  carbonic  add  and  ammo* 
nia,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  rootlets  of  the  higher 
orders  of  plants  may  act  in  a  like  manner  upon  the  organie 
matters  in  the  soil,  thus  accelerating  their  decomposition. 

923.  Animal  matters  act  beneficially  as  manures,  by  the 
ammonia  which  they  evolve  with  the  carbonic  add,  in  the  pro^ 
oess  of  decay.  Bone-dust  in  addition,  affords  phosphates: 
and  urine,  besides  its  ammonia,  contains  a  great  variety  w 
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earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates^  and  ohlorids.  Bilnte  sdo- 
tifons  of  sulphate;  or  other  salts  of  ammoniai  aet  as  powerfol 
stimulants  to  vegetation,  and  the  efficacy  of  guanoj  which  is 
the  decomposing  excrement  of  sea-hirds,  is  due  in  great  part 
10  the  ammonia  which  it  yields.  In  its  recent  state  it  con- 
tains besides  inorganic  salts  a  large  portion  of  urate  of 
ammonia,  from  wmch,  during  decomposition^  oxalate  and 
other  salts  of  ammonia  are  formed.  Wheat  manured  with 
guano  is  said  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  protein  than 
Siat  grown  upon  the  same  soil  without  the  manure.  The 
efficacy  of  gypsum  depends  in  part  upon  its  furnishing  lime 
and  sulphates  to  plants,  and  in  part  apparently  from  its 
power  of  condensing  and  retaining  in  the  form  of  sulphate, 
the  ammonia  from  the  air  and  other  sources.  The  ammo- 
nia contained  as  carbonate  in  atmospheric  waters  being 
brought  in  contact  with  earthy  salts  in  the  soil,  must  always 
be  brought  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  in  the  form  of  sulphate 
or  chloridi  or  as  a  soluble  ammonia-magnesian  salt. 

924.  Thtfood  ofanimdU^  whether  they  feed  upon  flesh, 
or  upon  vegetable  substances,  consists  of  protein  in  its  vari- 
ous forms,  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  fat,  to  which,  in  the  case 
of  carnivorous  animius,  gelatine  is  to  be  added.  The  vege- 
table feeders  convert  the  protein  bodies  of  their  food  into 
muscular  fibre,  which  is  afterward  the  food  of  the  camivora. 
These  protein  compounds,  which  can  alone  form  blood  and 
muscle,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  non-azotixed  por- 
tions of  the  food,  and  bive  been  called  the  plastic  dmenU 
o/nuirUian,  in  distinction  from  the  latter,  which  are  named 
Ae  plastic  dements  of  respiration^  being  consumed  in  that 
process.  Gelatine  probably  belongs  to  the  latter  class ;  it 
has  never  been  found  in  the  blood,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
converted  into  sugar  and  ammoniacal  tolts. 

925.  The  power  of  producing  from  simpler  bodies,  the 
complex  organic  products,  does  not  belong  to  the  animal 
system.  The  process  of  digestion  has  alre»iy  been  briefly 
described ;  the  saliva,  bUe,  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices  exert 
upon  the  food  an  essentiallv  disorganizing,  destroying  aotioni 
which  reduces  it  to  a  soluble  plwtic  form,  fit  for  assimila- 
tion, in  which  process  the  protein  assumes  an  organic  struc- 
ture, and  forms  blood  and  muscular  fibre,  while  gelatine  is 
probably  formed  from  a  portion  of  it,  by  a  reaction  not  well 
nnderstood.  The  sugar  contained  in  the  food  or  formed 
fipom  the  starchy  appears  to  be  in  great  part  absorbed  by 
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the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  in  the  same 
way  as  water  and  saline  fluids,  and  thus  finds  its  way  into 
cne  veins,  without  passing  through  the  chyle-duct.  It  is 
directly  oxydized  in  the  circulation,  and  in  a  few  hours 
after  its  ingestion  disappears  entirely  from  the  hlood.  Alco* 
hoi  is  ahsorbed  in  the  same  way,  and  oxydized  in  the  circu- 
lation, being  converted  into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  Ace- 
tic acid  has  been  found  in  the  blood  as  an  intermediate 
product  of  the  oxydation  of  alcohol,  and  formic  acid  is  said 
to  have  been  detected  after  the  ingestion  of  sugar. 

The  fat,  which,  with  the  protein,  passes  through  the  chyle 
into  the  blood,  is  deposited  in  the  adipose  tissues  :  besides 
that  contained  in  the  food,  it  is  probable  that  fat  is  formed 
by  some  process  from  the  other  aliments;  its  spontaneous 
production  from  protein  has  been  already  described,  and  we 
have  seen  how  fatty  acids,  like  the  butyric,  valeric,  and 
oapric,  may  be  formed  from  sugar,  and  by  the  oxydation  of 
protein.  To  these  considerations  may  be  added  some  ex- 
periments which  seem  to  show  that  geese,  in  the  process  of 
fattening,  secrete  a  greater  amount  of  fat  than  is  contained 
in  the  food  which  they  consume. 

926.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  blood  in  the  lungs  dis- 
solves a  large  portion  of  oxygen  gas.  The  cells  of  that 
organ  are  filled  with  air  in  the  process  of  respiration,  and 
the  minute  branches  of  the  pulmonic  artery  are  spread  over 
the  walls  of  the  cells.  The  delicate  arterial  membrane  beins 
permeable  to  gases,  joxygen  is  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  given  off  through  it.  The  use  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
oxydation  of  sugar  and  alcohol  has  already  been  shown ; 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  absorbed,  is  not  given  out  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  gas,  but  is  in  part  exhaled  as  aqueous 
vapor  from  the  lungs,  and  from  the  skin. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  this  oxydizing  process,  a  constant 
action  going  on  in  the  tissues,  which  results  in  their  disor- 
ganization and  conversion  into  simpler  forms.  This  is 
effected  in  the  capillary  vessels  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
dissolved  oxygen  of  the  arterial  blood;  protein  is  decomposed, 
with  the  addition  of  oxygen,  into  a  set  of  highly  carbonized 
bodies,  the  &tty  acids  of  the  bile ;  and  of  highly  azotized  sub- 
stances, urea  and  uric  acid,  which  are  carried  by  the  veins 
to  the  Hver  and  kidneys,  and  are  separated  from  the  blood; 
in  the  one  case  to  be  voided  in  the  urine,  and  in  the  other 
to  be  returned  to  the  alimentary  canaly  aud  there  tc  perform 
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some  part  in  the  natritive  process.  It  is  not  improbabk 
that  the  acids  of  the  bile  may  beoonyerted  iBto'ordinaiy 
ffttSy  which  are  thus  indirecUj  formed  from  the  protein 
tissues.  Lactic  acid  on  the  one  hand,  and  creatin  and  in* 
Oflinio  acid  on  the  other,  are  also  products  of  this  metamor* 
phosis,  which  has  been  called  tJie  destructive  cissindlaHon, 
Its  rektion  to  the  matter  of  the  brain  and  nerves  is  not  yet 
well  understood. 

927.  The  oxydation  of  faty  by  which  it  is  converted  ulti- 
mately into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  does  not  probably  take 
place  in  the  circulation,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar,  but  is  effected 
through  the  capillary  yessels,  in  the  tissues  where  the  fiit 
has  previously  been  deposited.  When  the  aifiount  of  sugar, 
and  farinaceous  food  is  grea^  animals  grow  fat,  for  the  glu* 
opse  preserves  the  fatty  tissues  from  the  influence  of  the 
oxygen,  which  is  consumed  in  the  oxydation  of  the  sugar 
and  the  change  of  the  protein  tissues.  K,  however,  the 
supply  of  farinaceous  food  is  diminished,  the  fat  is  removed 
by^  oxydation  faster  than  it  is  deposited,  and  finally  dis- 
appears. 

928.  The  object  of  nutrition,  in  its  wider  sense,  is  to 
supply  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  and  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  respiratory  process,  thus  preserving  the  balance  of  the 
system.  In  those  animals  that  feed  upon  flesh,  the  flit  con*, 
tained  in  their  food  or  formed  from  protein,  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  latter  process;  while  in  those  animals  which 
live  upon  vegetables,  or  like  man  upon  a  mixed  diet,  the 
Bugar,  alcohol,  and  &rinaoeous  portions*  of  the  food  supply 
more  or  less  completely  the  demands  of  the  respiratoiy. 
process,  and,  if  these  be  in  excess,  the  fat  contained  in  the 
food  often  accumulates  in  the  system. 

The  waste  of  the  muscular,  and  probably  also  of  the' 
nervous  substances,  appears  to  sustain  an  intimate  relation  to 
the  amount  of  muscular  and  nervous  activity  of  the  system,^ 
while  the  oxydation  of  the  respiratory  elements  b  related  to 
animal  heat  Eespiration  is  essential  to  life,  and  even  in 
those  animals  which  do  not  breathe  air,  the  process  is  ef- 
fected through  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water.     We  have 

*  The  condition  of  sleep,  in  which  the  mnsonlar  and  nervoiis  enerj^et 
■n  to  a  great  degree  suspended,  probably  sustains  an  important  relation 
to  the^  nutritive  process,  particularly  as.  reUted  to  the  brain  and  nerves. 
The  dilTerent  fhnotions  of  plants  in  light  and  darkness  suggest  an  analogy 
ia  thi«  oonnection,  which  ia  worthy  of  consideration. 
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shown  that  oxygen  in  neoessaiy  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 
blood  corpuscles  out  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  the  deprivation 
of  air  which  causes  the  death  of  animals^  by  preventing  thtf 
aeration  of  the  corpuscleS|  and  destroying  tibe  vitality  of  the 
blood.  The  introduction  of  large  quantities  of  alcohol  into 
the  system  produces  a  similar  asphyxia,  by  rapidly  con<« 
Burning  the  oxygen,  and  thus  preventing  the  proper  aeration 
of  the  blood.  The  presence  of  phosphuretted  fat,  mentioned 
in  the  analyses  of  the  blood  before  given,  is  said  to  be  confined 
to  the  venous  blood,  which  contains  po  soluble  phosphates ; 
in  the  arterial  blood  the  fat  is  freed  from  phosphorus,  which 
is  found  in  the  form  of  phosphates  in  the  serum. 

929.  The  oxydation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  compounds, 
converting  them  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  vital  heat  in  animals }  the  amount  of 
carbon  thus  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  of  a  full-CTOwn  man 
is  equal  to  about  seven  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours.  In 
some  instances  of  disease,  however,  where  the  respiratory 
function  has  been  suspended  for  many  hours,  the  heat  of 
the  body  has  remained  undiminished.  Plants  have  equally 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  power  of  maintaiping  a  temperature 
above  that  of  the  atmosphere :  this  is  most  evident  in  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots',  where  vegetation  is  most  active ; 
but  in  plants  the  vital  process  is  accompanied  with  a  con« 
stant  evolution  of  oxygen,  from  an  action  the  very  reverse 
of  that  which  goes  on  in  animals.  Heat  is  a  common  result 
of  chemical  changes,  even  where  oxygen  is  not  absorbed, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understan£ng  its  production  in 
any  of  the  processes  of  assimilation. 

It  is,  however,  probably  true,  that  in  healthy  animals  the 
oxydation  of  carbon  sustains  a  direct  relation  to  the  heat 
evolved.  Hence  it  is  that  in  warm  climates,  where  the  loss 
of  animal  heat  is  small,  farinaceous  matters,  containing  a 
large  amount  of  oxygen,  and  as  it  were,  partly  oxydized, 
are  the  food  of  the  people,  and  are  found  most  congenial  to 
the  taste ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  arctic  regions  consume 
large  quantities  of  fat  and  oil,  less  oxygenized  species  of 
food,  which  are  found  not  only  agreeable,  but  necessary  to 
support  the  demands  of  the  respiratory  process,  and  to  resist 
the  intense  cold. 

930.  The  elements  of  the  food  of  plants  are  taken  from 
the  air,  earth,  and  waters,  and  by  the  forces  of  the  livine 
orfiranism  are  formed  into  woody  fibre^  starch,  sugar,  and 
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protein,  which  serve  for  fuel  and  for  the  nourishment  of 
animals.  By  the  processes  of  life,  by  combustion  and 
decay,  these  elementa  are  again  set  free  in  the  forms  of 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  and  enter  once  more 
uto  ihe  current  of  organic  life.  In  this  way,  the  results 
of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters  are  removed  from 
the  atmosphere^  which  would  otherwise  be  vitiated  by  them, 
and  the  carbonic  gas  which  is  taken  up  by  plants,  is  re« 
placed  by  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  so  that  the  purity 
of  the  air  is  preserved^ 

In  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  great  processes  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  and  decay,  there  is  seen  a  system  in  which 
no  one  process  is  its  own  end,  but  is  implicated  in  every 
other,  and  can  be  understood  only  in  its  relation  to  the 
Universe,  and  to  that  Being  who  is  at  once  the  efficient  and 
inal  Cause  of  all  creation. 
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OMTTAIMIira  TABLES  OW  WEIGHTS  AND  XSASVRBS,  OW  OORBBSFOlTft- 
IffO  THXaVOHSTBICAL  DBORBSS,  HTSBOIOETSB  TABLES,  STKENOTR 
or  ALCOHOL,  AND  ANALYSES  OF  WATERS. 


WEIGHTS  AND  BIEASUBES. 

AYOIBDnPGIB,   OB  IHPB&IAL  WEIGHT. 

XqalTalepti  (a 

1  drachm 27*84 

16aa        1  oanoe 487-5 

266»      16»      1  pound. 7000- 

8684»    224»    14=    1  stone 98000- 

28672=  1792=  112a    8a:  1  hundred  weight...  784000* 

478440s85840a:2240=160=:20al  ton 15680000- 


TBOT  WEIGHT. 

1 

gnJiL 

24 

II 

ea    1  pennyweight 

480 

II 

a  20          <<          a  1  onnce. 

6760 

u 

a240          *«          al2     «     alponnd. 

APOTHBOAXIBS'  WEIGHT. 

Ignun, 

«f- 

20     « 

sa 

1  scruple,  9 

60     " 

sa 

8     «     a  1  drachm,  9^. 

480     «« 

898 

24     «<     a  8     "       a  1  onnce,  g. 

6760     " 

a288     *•     »96     *<       —12     <'    »1  pound,  Ibw 

589 

540 
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APOTHIOABIX^',  OB  WINS  ICXABUBX. 

Adopted  m  the  United  States  and  Dublin  Pharmaecpmoi. 

Troj  gn\m  tl 
pur*  iratar, 
GnUolnehaB.  *    atflOor. 

1  minim,  v^ '00876 s=s        0-95 

60eb      1  flnid-draohm,  f  5* •2256  s      56-95 

480=      8=    1  flnld-ounoe,  f  g.<..     1-8047  ^    455.607 

7680=  128»  16=1  pint,  0 28*8750  n  7289-724 

61440b:1024=128=8»1  oong. 231-000    »58817-798 


The  imperial  gallon  contains  of  water,  at  60® 70,000*    gruns. 

The  pint  (Jth  gallon) 8,760-     '  " 

The  flald-onnce  (i^th  of  pint) 437-5     « 

The  pint  equals  84*66  cubic  inches. 

The  American  standard  gallon  contains  of  pure  water,  at  39-88^, 
58-872  Troy  grains. 

The  French  kHofframmessl&^M'  grains,  or  2-679  lbs.  Troy,  of 
2-205  lbs.  aToirdupoids. 

The  fframnte asl5-4340  grains. 

«    dedgramme a  1-5484     ** 

"    eentigramme a     •1543      " 

<<    miHgramfM..,.,, a     -0154     «« 

The  tnSttrt  of  France rs39-87     inches. 

"    deemttre ss  3-987      ." 

«    centimetre s     -894        <' 

««   mUUmitre =     -0894     " 


TABLB  or  THB  OOSBBSPONDINa  DSOKBSS   ON  TRl  SOALSS   OT 
lAHBBNHBIT,  BBAUXUB,  AHD  OUmiBADBy  OB  OELSZUB. 


Faltr. 

ItoMim. 

Gent 

Fabr. 

BMm. 

OnL 

Taht, 

Bmioi. 

OIB& 

212 

80 

100 

149 

52 

65 

50 

8 

10 

208 

76 

95 

140 

48 

60 

41 

4 

5 

194 

72 

90 

181 

44 

55 

82 

0 

0 

185 

68 

85 

122 

40 

50 

28 

4 

5 

176 

64 

80 

118 

86 

45 

14 

8 

10 

167 

60 

75 

104 

82 

40 

5 

12 

15 

158 

56 

70 

95 

28 

85 

4 

16 

20 

86 

24 

80 

18 

20 

25 

77 

20 

25 

22 

24 

80 

• 

68 

16 

20 

81 

28 

85 

59 

.  12 

15 

40 

82 

40 
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HTDBOMETEB  TABLES. 

COMPABZSOV  QJ  THS  DIO&IKB  OF  BAITXi'S  HTDEOKITIBy 
BIAL  BPlOmO  OBAVITT. 


1 

.  I^  LiqtiuU  ff earner  than  Water. 

B««.*tM. 

SpecUo 
gravity. 

Dtgnn, 

grsTl^. 

DagTM*. 

DegrvM. 

8p««lfl« 
grmtuj. 

0 

1-000 

20 

1-162 

40 

1-857 

60 

1-652 

1 

l-QAT 

21 

1-160 

41 

1-869 

61 

1-670 

2 

1018 

22 

1-169 

42 

1-881 

62 

1-689 

8 

1-020 

28 

1-178 

48 

1-896 

68 

1-708 

4 

1-027 

24 

1-188 

44 

1-407 

64 

1-727 

6 

1084 

25 

1-197 

45 

1-420 

65 

1-747 

6 

1041 

26 

1-206 

46 

1-484 

66 

1-767 

7 

1048 

27 

1-216 

47 

1-448 

67 

1-788 

.  8 

1066 

28 

1-225 

48 

1-462 

68 

1-809 

9 

1-068 

29 

1-286 

49 

1-476 

69 

1-881 

10 

1070 

80 

1-245 

60 

1-490 

70 

1-864 

11 

1-078 

81 

1-256 

61 

1-495 

71 

1-877 

12 

1-085 

82 

1-267 

52 

1-620 

72 

1-900 

18 

1-094 

88 

1-277 

58 

1-586 

78 

1-924 

14 

1-101 

84 

1-288 

54 

1-561 

74 

1-949 

15 

1-100 

85 

1-299 

65 

1-567 

76 

1-974 

16 

1-118 

86 

1-810 

56 

1-683 

76 

2-000 

17 

1-126 

87 

1-821 

57 

1-600 

18 

1-184 

88 

1-888 

58 

1-617 

19 

1148 

89 

1-846 

59 

1-684 

2 

BaunWe  BydromeUr  for 

Liqmde  Lighter  than  Water 

Dtfreat. 

Sptdflfl 
graTliy. 

DHTM*. 

BpmUo 
grmvl^. 

DtgNM. 

BptoUd 

DtgrMs. 

SsX* 

10 

1-000 

28 

-918 

86 

-849 

49 

-789 

11 

•998 

24 

•918 

87 

-844 

50 

785 

12 

•986 

25 

-907 

88 

-889 

51 

781 

13 

•980 

26 

-901 

89 

•884 

62 

777 

14 

•978 

27 

-896 

40 

-880 

68 

•778 

15 

•967 

28 

-890 

41 

•826 

54 

768 

16 

•960 

29 

•886 

42 

•820 

55 

. 

•764 

17 

•964 

80 

•880 

48 

•816 

66 

•760 

18 

•948 

81 

-874 

44 

•811 

57 

•757 

19 

•942 

82 

-869 

46 

•807 

58 

758 

20 

•986 

88 

-864 

46 

-802 

59 

749 

21 

-980 

84 

•859 

47 

-798 

60 

746 

22 

-924 

86 

•854 

48 

•794 

1 

542 
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TABLES  OF  ANALTSES 

Noflu  1  to  6,  incIofliTe,  show  tiie  ingredients  in  1  American  standard 

and  Nos.  0  and 


1 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

W 

Ingndienti. 

SehnylkiU 
Bivar. 

Croton 
Blrar. 

OharlM 
Hirer. 

IKS. 

Chlorid  of  Potassium... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

Chlorid  of  Sodium 

•1470 

•167 

•1647 

•8969 

8 

Chlorid  of  Ammonium. 

... 

... 

••« 

•a. 

4 

Chlorid  of  Calcium 

... 

•872 

•0420 

•a. 

6 

Chlorid  of  Magnesium. 

•0094 

a.. 

*.. 

.a« 

6 

Chlorid  of  Aluminum... 

... 

•166 

..• 

*** 

7 

Bromid  of  Sodium 

..* 

..* 

a*. 

••• 

8 

Bromid  of  Magnesium. 

••* 

... 

a.* 

a*. 

9 

lodid  of  Sodium 

*.* 

..* 

... 

*a* 

10 

Sulphate  of  Potash 

•  a. 

... 

..a 

a.. 

11 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

•  .. 

-168 

•3816 

•2276 

12 

Sulphate  of  Lime 

... 

•236 

-2624 

... 

18 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia.. 

•0370 

... 

aa. 

14 

Sulphate  of  Alumina... 

... 

*.* 

..• 

*.. 

16 

Nitrate  of  Magnesia.... 

*.* 

•■• 

.*• 

... 

16 

Phosphate  of  Lime 

».• 

... 

... 

andiron. 

17 

Phosphate  of  Alumina. 

•  a. 

-882 

•0978 

•1081 

18 
19 
20 

Alumina  .i....  •■*...  ....... 

•0800 

•077 

traces 

... 
traoes 

Silicic  Acid 

Carbonate  of  Soda 

21 

Carbonate  of  Baryta... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

22 

Carbonate  of  Strontia.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

28 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

1-8720 

2.131 

•1610 

•8722 

24 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 

•8610 

-662 

•0399 

•1420 

26 

Carbon,  of  Manganese. 

... 

traces 

... 

... 

26 

Carbonate  of  Lron 

••* 

... 

... 

••• 

27 

Fluorid  of  Calcium 

Salto  of  Soda  with  the) 

... 

... 

a.* 

••• 

28 

Nitric  and  Organic 
Acids J 

Total*..*...*. 

1-6436 

1-866 

-6291 

... 

4-2600 
-8879 

6-660 
17-418 

1-6680 
•0464 

1-2468 
88-79 

cubic  inches j ' 

AnalTsed  bv ■ 

Author. 

Author. 

Author. 

Author. 

NoTB.— No.  1  is  the  supply  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  No.  2 
fn  New  Tork,  and  No.  6  for  Boston ;  Nos.  4  and  6  are  small  lakei 
in  the  ricinity  of  Boston,  and  No.  8  is  a  river  in  Maesachusetts, 
•Kptying  near  Boston. 
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gallon,  (or  58-872  grains.)  Kos.  7, 8,  and  9  are  in  one  ponnd  Troy, 
10  in  l600  parts. 


(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Pond. 

Myrtlo 

Bmtogft 

Seltnr 

Sea  Water 

WttfeffoT 

1 

PondL 

a  Spring. 

Spring. 

Brit  Chan. 

Dead  8m. 

•0880 

•1590 

1^6256 

•2685 

■7660 

traces 

2 

-0323 

27^911 

19^6653 

12-9690 

27-9590 

78-650 

8 

... 

... 

•0326 

... 

traces 

... 

4 

•0808 

•1544 

... 

... 

... 

28-220 

6 
6 

7 

•0764 

... 

... 

... 

8^666 

50-950 

■.. 

•.. 

... 
•1618 

... 

!!! 

... 

8 

... 

... 

•0290 

7-960 

9 

..• 

... 

•0046 

... 

traces 

...  • 

10 

... 

... 

•1379 

•2978 

... 

... 

11 

... 

■•. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

12 

... 

1-2190 

... 

... 

1^4060 

traces 

13 

•1020 

1-9768 

... 

... 

2^2960 

... 

14 

... 

•4478 

... 

... 

... 

... 

15 

... 

... 

-1004 

... 

... 

... 

16 

... 

... 

... 

•0007 

... 

... 

17 

... 

•2810 

... 

•0020 

... 

... 

18 

•0800 

.«■ 

•0069 

... 

... 

... 

19 

•0300 

•5559 

•1112 

•2265 

... 

... 

20 

... 

... 

•8261 

46162 

... 

... 

21 

*•. 

... 

... 

•0014 

... 

•.. 

22 

... 

... 

•0672 

•0144 

... 

... 

28 

•2880 

•9894 

5-8581 

1^4004 

•0880 

... 

24 

•0630 

•1698 

41156 

1-5000 

..• 

25 

... 

... 

•0202 

... 

... 

•*. 

26 

... 

... 

■0178 

... 

... 

•  a. 

27 

... 

... 

... 

•0018 

... 

... 

28 

•5295 

... 

... 

•.• 

... 

■  .. 

1-2220 

82-7671 

847452 

21^2982 

86-255 

165-770 

in  100 

c.  in. 

10^719 

10-818 

114- 

126- 

Anthor. 

Anthor. 

Sehweitser. 

Strnye. 

Sd&weltier. 

Anthor. 

No.  7  is  the  well-known  **  Congress  Spring."    No.  8  is  a  cele- 
brated German  Spa. 
No.  10  was  collected  by  J.  D.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  April,  1848^ 
>  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 
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OJ  the  Table  ofLotoiU,  ehowing  the  proportion  bif  weight  of  abeehm 
or  real  akohol  in  apiriti  of  different  deneUiee. 


111 

III 

^^ 

8p.gr.  »t60o. 

r-' 

Si».gr.»teo°. 

l""^ 

Bikgr.ateoo. 

0-796 

100 

0-881 

66 

0-966 

82 

0-798 

99 

0-883 

66 

0-967 

81 

0-801 

98 

0-886 

64 

0-958 

80 

0-804 

97 

0-889 

68 

0-960 

29 

0-807 

96 

0-891 

62 

0-962 

28 

0-809 

96 

0-898 

61 

0-968 

27 

0-812 

94 

0-896 

60 

0-966 

26 

0-816 

98 

0-898 

69 

0-967 

26 

0-817 

92 

0-900 

68 

0-968 

24 

0-820 

91 

0-902 

67 

0-970 

23 

0-822 

90 

0-904 

66 

0-972 

22 

0-826 

89 

0-906 

66 

0-978 

21 

0-827 

88 

0-908 

64 

0-974 

20 

0-830 

87 

0-910 

68 

0-976 

19 

0-882 

86 

0-912 

62 

0-977 

18 

0-886 

86 

0-916 

61 

0-978 

17 

0-888 

84 

0-917 

60 

0-979 

16 

0-840 

83 

0-920 

49 

0-981 

15 

0-848 

82 

0922 

48 

0-982 

14 

0-846 

81 

0-924 

47 

0-984 

18 

0-848 

80 

0-926 

46 

0-986 

12 

0-861 

79 

0-928 

46 

0-987 

11 

0-863 

78 

0-930 

44 

0-988     . 

10 

0-866 

77 

0-933 

48 

0-989 

9 

0-867 

76 

0-985 

42 

0-990 

8 

0-860 

76 

0-987 

41 

0-991 

7    . 

0-863 

74 

0-989 

40 

0-992 

6 

0-866 

73 

0-941 

89 

0-867 

72 

0-943 

88 

0-870 

71 

0-946 

87 

0872 

70 

0-947 

86 

0-874 

69 

0-949 

86 

0-876 

68 

0-961 

84 

0-879 

67 

0-963 

88 
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AosTOh,  736. 

Aeetamid,  7M. 

Acetates,  744. 

Acotonitryl,  750. 

Acetene,  723. 

Aoetene,  perchloric,  726. 

AcetoDf  752. 

Acetic  acid,  quick  process  for,  741. 

Acetic  ether,  750. 

Acetic  amylic  other,  759. 

Aeetamid,  686. 

Acid,  acetio,  739 ;  benzoic,  788;  aoo- 
nitio,  814;  acrylic,  763;  adipic, 
773;  aUophanio,  862;  allantario, 
873;  allozanio,  874;   anthropic, 
769 ;  anisic,  795 ;  antimonie,  605 ; 
anthniailio,843;  amygdalic,  828; 
amalic,  878;  arsenic,  610;  arseni- 
ous,  609;   aspartie,  814;   benso- 
glycollic,  872 ;  boracio,  387 ;  bro^ 
mio,    296;    bromohydric,    430 
bntyrio,    764;    camphoric,    800 
caprio,    caproic,    caprylic,    764 
earbaiotio,   790;   carbonic,  366, 
688 ;  carminic,  837;  eerebric,  912 
cerotie,    761;    chloraoetac,    750 
chloric,  290 ;  chlorochromio,  574 
chlorohydric,  424;  chlorus,  292 
cholio,  879;   cholallc,  choloidit^ 
cholonic,  879 ;  choleic,  880 ;  chro- 
mic, 574;  oinnamic,  796;  citra- 
conic,  814;  citric,  814;  columbic, 
594;    cuminio,    793;    oyanoric, 
856;  dialuric,  876;  elaidio,  769; 
enanthyUc,    766;    ethalic,    760; 
OTemic^  835;  ferric,  566;  ferro- 
cyanic,  866 ;  flaoborio,  390 ;  flao- 
hydric,  433;  flnosUieio,  385 ;  for- 
mic, 766;  ftdminic,  858;  gallic, 
815;  glycoUic,  871;  hippnric,  871; 
humic,    921;     hydriodio,     431; 
hydrobromic,  430;  hydrochloric, 
424;   hydrocyanic,  844;   hydro- 
flnorie,  433;   hydroselenic,  439; 
hydrosnlphurie,  435;  hyperiodio, 
SOI;  hyochoUe  and  hyocholalio, 


881 ;  hypochlorons,  291 ;  hypochlo* 
ric,  292;  hydrotellaric,  439;  hypo- 
nitric^  345 ;  hypophosphorons,  352; 
iodic,  301;  inosinic,  902;  iodohy- 
dric,431;  isatinio,843;  kinio,  819; 
lactic,  699 ;  lecanorio  and  lecano- 
rinic,  834;  lithic,  873;  malic,  812; 
maaguiic,  560;  margario,  767; 
meeonio,  820;  metacetonic,  752; 
mellisio,  761;  malamie,  814; 
mesozaUc,  874;  molybdio,  694; 
nitric,  ^34 ;  nltromnriatio,  429  ; 
nitrophenisic,  790 ;  nitropicrio, 
790 ;  nitroprossic,  868 ;  nitrosali- 
cylio,  830;  nitrons,  344;  oleic, 
768;  opianic,  820;  orselinic,  or- 
sellic,  834;  oxalic,  807;  oxamio, 
808;  palmitic,  767;  parabonio, 
877;  para-stearic,  767;  poetic, 
'  704;  pelargonic,  766;  perman- 
ganic, 560 ;  phooenic,  766 ;  pyrt^ 
gallic,  815;  phosphoms,  363; 
phosphoric,  354;  picric,  790; 
pimelic,  773;  pimario,  803;  pla- 
tinocyanio,  869;  propionic,  752; 
pmssio,  844;  pyroligneons,  742; 
qninio,  819;  raoemic,  811;  meo- 
onic,  820;  ricinoleic,  770 ;  mbery* 
thrio,  836 ;  saccharic,  701 ;  sali- 
cylic, 794  and  830 ;  sebaoic,  773; 
selenic,  327;  selenhydrio,  439; 
selenioos,  327 ;  silicie,  381 ;  stan- 
nic,  597 ;  stearic,  767 ;  saberio, 
sncoinio,  773 ;  sulphamylic,  758 ; 
salphomethylio,  754;  solphotha- 
Uo,  760;  sulphovinic,  726;  sul* 
phindigotic,  842 ;  chloracetio, 
750 ;  solphooyanic,  851 ;  snlpho- 
bensenio,  789;  snlphydrio,  436; 
sulphoglyoerip,  764;  snlphnroos, 
310;  sulphuric,  315;  sulphopur- 
puric,  842;  sylvic,  803;  tannic, 
815;  tartaric,  809;  tartramic,813; 
toluylic,  793;  telluhydric,  439; 
tellurous,  328;  thionuric,  876; 
titanic,  594;  trigenic,  862 1 
6tf 
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tangstio,  694 ;  nlmio,  711 ;  urio, 
871, 873;  Tiilerio  (Talerianic),  769; 
xanthic,  732. 

Acids,  fatty,  list  of,  771 ;  regetable, 
806;  vinic,  720;  monobasio,  bi- 
basio  and  tribasio,  6i8;  cou- 
pled, 662;  named,  249;  of  the 
urine  and  of  bile,  871 ;  theory  of, 
431,646. 

AooniUne,  826. 

Aorolin,  762. 

Affinity,  chemical,  266;  ciroumBtaii- 
ces  which  inflaence,  268. 

Agricnltare,  chemistry  of,  920. 

Air-pnmp,  22;  syringe,  125. 

Air,  analysis  of,  332. 

Alabaster,  637. 

Alanine,  860. 

Albamin,  animal,  883;  Tegetable, 
884. 

Alcohols,  717 ;  prodaots  of  its  oxy- 
dation,  736;  amylio,  768;  me- 
thylic,  763 ;  sulphur,  719. 

Alcohols  and  acids,  relations  of, 
720. 

Aldehyd,  736;    sulphur   aldehyd, 
'      738. 

Algaroth,  powder  of,  606. 

Alizarine,  836. 

Alkanet»  837. 

Alkalimetry,  497. 

Alkaloids,  of  the  alcohol  series,  776 ; 
vegetal,  816;  of  ammonia,  817; 
of  cinchona,  818;  of  opium,  819. 

Alcargen,  783 ;  alcarsine,  782. 

AUantoine,  873. 

Alazarine,  836. 

Alloxan  and  Alloxantine,  876. 

Alloys,  473. 

Almonds,  essential  oil  of  bitter,  786. 

Alumina,  649 ;  acetate  of,  744;  sili- 
cates of,  661 ;  sulphate  of,  660. 

Aluminum,  648. 

Alums,  660. 

Amalgams,  473;  Amalgamation,  191. 

Amarine,  787. 

Ammeline  and  ammelid,  867. 

Amids,  anhydrid,  686. 
Ammonia,  440,  681 ;  origin  of,  441 ; 
acetate  of,  744;  bin-iodized,  681; 
hydrosulpburet  of,  620;  ozaln- 
rate  of,  877;  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere, 331;  stibethlc,  781; 
triohlorinized,  681 ;  salts  of  am- 
monia, 619 ;  water  of,  446 ;  thio- 
nurate  of,  876 ;  salts  of,  683. 
Ammonium,  618;    compounds  of. 


619 ;  cyanid,  846 ;  chlorid  of»  519; 
sulphuret  of,  620. 
Ampere's  theoiy,  203. 
Amygdaline,  828. 
AmyUo  ether,  768. 
Amylic  alcohol,  products  of  itf  oxyd* 

ation,  769. 
Amylol,  701,  758. 
Amylamine,  778. 
Analysis  of  organic  bodies,  W4* 
Anhydrous  sulphuric  add,  820« 
Aniline,  792;  nitric,  792. 
Aneroid  Barometer,  30. 
Anilids,  792. 
Anethol,  796. 
Animal  electricity,  220. 
Animals,  nutrition  of,  915 ;  food  oi^ 

924. 
Anthracite,  712. 
Anthracen,  716. 

Antimony,   604;    oxyds    of,  605; 

chlorids  of,  606;  glass  o^  605; 

sulphurets  of,  607;   tartrate  of, 

and  potash,  607. 

Aphlogistic  lamp,  410. 

Aqua  regia,  429;  ammonisB,  446; 

fortis,  334. 
Arbor  Dianes,  627;  Satumi,  687. 
Argol,  809. 
Archil,  834. 
Aricine,  819. 
Aragonite,  540. 
Arrowroot,  705. 

Arsenic,  608 ;  as  a  poison,  deteetioB 
of,  613;  chlorid  of,  611;  oxyds 
of,  609 ;  Marsh's  test  for,  61 3 ;  re- 
duction of,  608;  metallic,  608; 
arsenic  acid,  610;  Beinsch's  test, 
613;  sulphurets  of,  611. 
Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  612. 
Arsine,  782. 

Artesian  wells,  temperature  of,  81. 
Ashes  of  plants,  920. 
Asparagine,  814. 

Atmosphere,  chemical  history  of, 
331 ;  analysis  of,  332 ;  mechanical 
properties  of,  20 ;  weight  of,  25, 
26,  27,  31;  determination,  den- 
sity of,  39 ;  Umits  of,  32. 
Atomic  weights,  table  of,  238 ;  vo- 
lumes, 260. 
Atoms,  13;  specific  heat  of,  261; 

polarity  of,  42. 
Atropine,  825. 

Attraction  of  gravitation,  10;  che- 
mical, 8 ;  mechanicalf  8;  capillar 
ry,16. 
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Annim  Miuimm,  599. 

Azote,  see  Nitrogtn,  329. 

Balsamfl,  796. 

Barium,  626. 

Barometer,  27,  29 ;  Aneroid,  30. 

Bariey-angar,  691. 

Baryta,  627;    earbonate  of,  630; 

nitrate    of,  629:    ralphate    of, 

629. 
Batteries,  galTanie,  190;  Orores', 

196;  Bonsen's,  196;  frog,  221; 

Daniels',  193;  Smee's,  192. 
Beeswax,  761. 

Benzamide,  786 ;  Benzoine,  787. 
Benzene,  or  Benzole,  789. 
Benzoline,  787,  826. 
Benzile,  787;  Bensonitryl,  788. 
Benzophenon,  793. 
Benzosalicine,  831. 
Benzohelicine,  831. 
BenzoUol,  661,  785;    cblorinised, 

786. 
Bile,  905;  acids  of,  879. 
Biliary  oalcnli,  881. 
Bilwsio  acids,  648. 
Bismnih,  600 ;  ozyd  of,  601 ;  nitrate 

of,  602;  fiuible  alloy,  603. 
Bitominoos  ooal,  711. 
Bleaching  powders,  641. 
Blood,  896;  color  and  globules  of, 

900. 
Blowpipe,  componnd,  411;  month, 

463. 
Blue  pill,  617. 
Boiling,  phenomena  of,  129 ;  in  va- 

cao,  133 ;  boiling-point,  128;  ele- 

Tated  by  pressnre,  136. 
Bones,  913. 
Bouquet  of  wine,  766. 
Boron,  386 ;  compound  with  oxygen, 

387 ;  with  hydrogen,  388;  chlorid 

of,  389;  flnorid  of,  390. 
Borax,  516. 

Brain  and  nerrous  matter,  912. 
Bright^s  disease,  900. 
British  gum,  706. 
Bromine,  history  of,  204 ;  properties 

of,  296. 
Bromio  ether,  723. 
Bruoine,  821. 
Butter  and  butyiine,butyro9e  764; 

butter  of  antimony,  606. 
Bully  coal  of  blood,  900. 
Burning  oil,  797. 
Cadmium,  684. 
Caifeine,  823. 
Caloareous  spar,  640. 


Caloinm,  properties  of,  533 ;  eUonii 
of,  636;  fluorid  of,  638 ;  oxyd  oi, 
634. 

Caloric,  79;  Calorimetry,  117. 

Calculi,  urinary,  908. 

Calomel,  619. 

Camphene,  797. 

Camphor,  800;  Borneo,  801. 

Cane  sugar,  691. 

Candles,  stearine,  772. 

Calculi,  biliary,  881. 

Caoutchouc,  804; 

Capacity  for  hea^  117. 

Capillary  attraction,  16. 

Caprylot  774. 

Caustic  potash,  489. 

Carbonic  acid,  688  and  366;  lique* 
&otion  and  solidification  of,  151; 
how  remoTcd  from  wells,  370 ;  of 
atmosphere,  871 ;  constitution  o^ 
872;  theoretical  density  of,  667. 

Carbonic  oxyd,  373  and  689. 

Carthamus  and  carthamine,  837. 

Caprylol,  774. 

Carburetted  hydrogen,  heavy,  450. 
"  «        Ught,  450. 

Carbon, '367;  bisulphuret  of,  376; 
compounds  with  hydrogen,  450; 
nitrogen,  377;  compounds  with 
oxygen,  365 ;  oxyd  o^  373 ;  den- 
sity of  Tapor  of,  667 ;  series^  che- 
mistry of,  638. 

Cartesian  devil,  38. 

Castor  oil,  770. 

Casein,  883;  yegetable,  884;  ehan- 
ges  to  a  peculiar  fkt,  890. 

Cathode,  227. 

Catalysis,  271. 

Catalan  forge,  670. 

Catechu,  815. 

Gassius,  purple  of,  631. 

CellnloBe,  707. 

Cerium,  656. 

Ceruse,  688. 

Cerotal,  761. 

Chameleon  mineral,  560. 

Charcoal,  362 ;  absorbs  gases,  MS  t 
and  odors,  364. 

Change  of  state  by  heat,  121. 

Chemical  transformations,  642. 

Chloral,  738. 

Chlorimetry,  541. 

Chlorophyle,  838. 

Chemical  affinity,  265;  attraotioi^ 
8;  nomenclature,  248;  phikMM« 
phy,  235. 

Cinchona  bark,  818. 
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OinoboBtae,  818 ;  Uehlorio  and  bl- 
,  feionio,  819. 
ChinoTatine,  819. 
Chlorine,  preptratioii,  382 ;  and  pro- 

pertiefl,  284 ;  ollotropum  of,  288 ; 

componndi  with   oxygen,  289; 

paBsire  condition,  423. 
Chloroform,  756. 
Chlorooarbonio  ozyd,  375. 
Chloranine,  782. 
Chflleeterine,  881. 
Chromiam,  571 ;  oxydof,  compared, 

672;  ohloridof,  674;  oompoondfl 

with  salto  of,  676. 
Citric  acid,  814. 
Citraoonid,  814. 
Cinohona,  alkaloids  of,  818. 
Chyle,  906. 

daoification  of  element!,  272. 
CleavBi^  of  eryetalf,  51. 
Coal,  361 ;  gas  ftx>m,  466;  prodnots 

of  ito  distillation,  716. 
Coal  tar,  716. 

Cold,  greateat  natural,  162. 
Cobalt,  689;  chlorid  o^  680. 
Cobaltooyanidfl,  809. 
Codeine,  820. 
Coheiion,  11  and  14;  of  floide,  16; 

orgflMe,19. 
Colors,  eofflplementary,  70. 
Colomb's  electrometer,  168. 
Collodion,  710. 
Coloring  matters   described,  883; 

red,  836;  from  lichens,  834;  yel- 
•  low,  838. 

Colombiom  and  Colnmbite,  694. 
Compounds,  how  named,  243. 
Combination,  mode  of,  in  organio 

bodies,  642. 
Combination,  laws  of,  239 ;  by  to- 

lame,  257  and  666;   by  direct 

nnion,  654. 
Combustion,  a  source  of  heat^  80 ; 

nature  oi;  457 ;  heat  o^  468 ;  and 

structure  of  flame,  467  and  460. 
Complementary  colors,  70. 
Congelation,  128. 
Conine,  827. 
Conduction  of  heat,  88. 

"  "       In  cnrres,  90. 

Convection  of  heat,  94. 
Copper,  690;  acetate  of,  749;  al- 
loys of,  693;    nitrate  of,  693; 

ozyda  ^  691 ;  lolphate  of,  692. 
Ctomudqm,  649. 
Copal,  803. 


Corpvioles  of  blood  in  frogi  wmfk 

man,  896. 
Cotanine,  820. 
Corrosiye  sublimate,  610. 
Cream,  910. 
Cream  of  tartar,  809. 
Creatine  and  ereatinint^  90L 
Ciyophoms,  143. 
Crystallization,  dreumstanoei  biiii^ 

eneing  it,  41 ;  nature  o^  40. 
CiystaUine  fdrms,  43. 
Crystals^  measurement  o^  62. 
Culinary  paradox,  134^ 
Cnpellation,  623. 
Cyanates,  848. 
GjvaABf  844 ;  complex,  866 ;  donUe^ 

858 ;  relatiens  to  altohol  series^ 

859. 
Cyanid  of  potassium,  846. 
Current,  passage  of  in  oells  of  abat- 

'tery,  186;  strength  o^  186;  so- 

eondary,  214. 
Cuminal,  793;  Cnmene,  793. 
Cudbear,  833. 
Cyamelid,  848. 
Cyanoxosulphid,  861. 
Cyanogen,  877,  847. 
Cyanlo  compounds,  644. 
Cyanates,  848. 
Cyanethene,  869. 
Cyaniline,  Cyamelaidline,  and  Cr- 

anharmaliae,  868. 
Cyamellurate  of  potaah,  862. 
Cymen,  793,  801. 
Darnell's  batteiy,  193. 
Davy's  safety  lamp,  464. 
Decomposition  of  water,  224, 400. 
Deflagration,  198. 
De  La  Bire's  ring,  205. 
Density  of  Tapour8,142,666,  and  676> 
Desiccation,  321. 
Daturine,  825. 

DestruotiTO  distillation  of  wood,  713. 
Dew,  formation  of,  144;  pointy  144i 
Daniels'  hygrometer,  146. 
Dextrine,  705. 
Diabetes  mellitus,  692,  908. 
Diabetic  sugar,  908. 
Diamond,  histoiy  and  forms  of,  368. 
Diachylon,  plaster,  686,  764. 
Diastase,  706. 
Dioyanid,  perchloric,  856. 
Didymium,  656. 

DifEiision  of  gases  and  yapours,  147 
Digestive  process,  nature  o^  OOC 
Dimorphism,  264. 
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SHpjfiug  needle,  160. 

BiitUlatioii  of  aleohol,  717. 

Dyaijtant,  879. 

Dobereiner's  olmenrstioiiy  409. 

Bn  Fay's  hypotheda,  172. 

Datoh  Uqnid,  454  and  735. 

Earth's  magnetism,  159. 

Sel,  eleotrioal,  222. 

Sggs,911. 

Elasticity  of  air,  21. 

Electrical  machines,  106.    . 

Electrieal ezoitemeni»  164;  eel,  222; 
polaritj,  165. 

Electricity,  158 ;  oondnotors  of,  169; 
of  high  steam,  178 ;  statieal,  163 ; 
distribution  of,  170;  magneto,  217; 
thermo,  218 ;  animal,  220 ;  theo- 
ries of,  172. 

Electricity  of  dhemieal  action,  179 ; 
effects  of,  197;  constant  light 
firom,  200. 

Electro  -  chemical  decomposition, 
223;  conditions  of,  228;  theory 
of,  283 ;  magnetism,  201 ;  mag- 
netio  telegraph,  211 ;  metallnrgy, 
234;  plating,  870. 

Electro-magnetio  motions,  210, 216. 

Electro-magnets,  207. 

Electrolysis,  227;  order  of;  231. 

Electrophorus,  177. 

Elecbrosoopes,  167. 

Electrotype,  234. 

Elements,  defined,  13 ;  table  of,  238; 
laws  of  combination,  235,  239; 
non-metallic,  classified,  272. 

Emetic,  tartsr,  607  and  810. 

Emetine,  825. 

Emulsine,  828. 

Endosmoae  and  ezosmose,  18. 

Epsom  salts,  545. 

Equivalents,  table  of,  288. 

Eqniralent  proportions,  239. 

Equiralent  substitntion,  643. 

Ethal,  ethol,  760. 

Ethammoninm,  777. 

Ethamine,  777. 

Ether,  amylio,  758;  acetic  amylio, 
769;  batyric,  765;  chloric,  755; 
hydrobromio,  723;  chlorohydrio, 
723;  hydriodic,  723;  hyponitric, 
725;  hydrorinic,  727;  Inminife- 
rons^  55;  lecanoric,  834;  nitric, 
nitrons,  724-5 ;  oxalic,  808;  per- 
chloric, 725;  silicic,  733;  sulpha- 
ric,  730. 

Ethen,  723. 

Ethexilene  and  etherine,  735. 


Bnchloriae^  201. 

Bndiometry,    832;    hy  hydroceiib 

405,407. 
Enpion,  714. 
Eyaporatlon,  140;  Inflnenee  of  pras- 

sore  on,  141 ;  cold  prodneed  by. 

Expansion  hy  heat^  100 ;  of  sdUd^ 

101;  of  Uqnids,100, 102;  ofgasea^ 

105;  of  water,  103;  beneficial  xe* 

snlts  of,  104. 
Faraday's  researches  in  magnetisi^ 

161 ;  in  liqnefkotion,  150;  in  elee* 

tricity,  227. 
Fats,  and  sabstanoee  derived  froa 

them,  775. 
Feldspar,  551. 
Fermentation  hy  proteine  bodie% 

891  and  694;  butyric^  700;  via* 

eons,  697. 
Feiriomn  and  fcrrosnm,  649« 
Fenrocyanids^  865. 
Ferricyanids,  867. 
Fibre,  woody,  707. 
Fibrin,  animal  and  regetaUe,  882; 

883;  change  of,  by  potash,  889; 

by  moistore,  Ac,  890. 
Flame,  straotore  of,  460;   of  the 

month  blowpipe,  463;  effects  of 

wire  ganie  on,  ^4. 
Flesh  fluid,  901. 
Flnidi^,  121;  heal  of,  122, 
Fluorine,  802. 
Fluor-spar,  538. 
Fluids,  properties  of,  15 ;  oondnetioa 

of  heat  in,  92. 
Food  of  animals,  924* 
Foxmene,  tri-ehlorinlaed,  755. 
Formulas,  diTisibiUty  of,  659. 
Franklinian  hypothesis,  172. 
Freesing  mixtures,  124. 
Friction,  a  sonroe  of  hea^  80. 
Frog's  legs,  179, 180,  221. 
Fulminates,  858. 

Fungi  in  fermentation,  695  and  898 
Fousel  oil,  758. 
Fusible  metal,  603. 
Galena,  585. 
Gall-nuts,  815. 
Galvanism,  179 ;  quantity  and  in 

tensity  in,  186. 
Galyanio  batteries,  190-6. 
Galvanosoopes,  202. 
Gases,  laws  of  the  conduction  of 

heat  in,  93 ;  diffusion  and  elRuioL, 

147;  passage  of  through  men^ 

branes,  149 ;  liquefiMtion  of,  150 ; 
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iiiMiftg«iii0iit  0^  S80 ;  eomlune  by 

Tolmn^  267. 
Oaiholden,  281. 
Gaitriojiiioe,90i. 

QtkJ  liDflMO'l  filTMr  MUBJ,  628. 

0«ina»ni. 

GeUUne,  ingar  oi^  895. 

G«nnination  of  seedi,  900. 

Gemuui  filver,  579. 

QUtB,  652;  mannfaotare  of,  664. 

Glaaber*!  salt,  609. 

Glaoinimif  556. 

Glneose,  692. 

Olaton,  884. 

Olyoeridaa,  762. 

Glycerine,  762. 

GlyooooU  and  glTOoeine,  872. 

Gold,  628;  ozyda  and  ohloridi  o( 
630;  wash,  631. 

Goniometer,  common*  62;  WoUaa- 
ton'i.  63. 

Gonlard'i  extract,  746. 

Grape  ingar,  692. 

Graphite,  860. 

Grore'i  batteiy,  195. 

Guano,  928. 

Guarana,823. 

Gum*  703 ;  elastic,  8Q4 ;  resins,  803; 

Gun  ootton,  710. 

Gunpowder,  composition  of,  601. 

Gntta  peroha,  805. 

Gypsum,  637. 

Hardness,  14. 

Hare's  blowpipe,  411. 

Harmaline,  863. 

Hartshorn,  445. 

Heat,  79;  oommnnlcation  of,  83, 
absorption  of,  86 ;  oonveoUon  of, 
94 ;  oondnotion  of,  88 ;  expansion 
by,  100 ;  properties  of,  82 ;  radiant^ 
84)  97;  solar,  80;  sources  of,  80; 
spedflc,  117;  transmission  of,  96; 
latent,  122. 

Heavy  spar,  629. 

Helloine,  830. 

HeUx,  204;  eontnoting,  206. 

Hematosine,  897. 

Hematite,  red  and  brown,  569. 

Hematoxyline,  837. 

Hemming's  safety  tube,  412. 

Henry's  coils,  magnets,  208,  213. 

Homologous  bodies,  661. 

Honey,  692. 

Horns,  914. 

Humus,  921. 

Hydrobeniamide,  787. 

HydnuUio  line,  585. 


Hydrogen,  891;    proportles,  895; 

nature  of,  405 ;  adds,  422 ;  actios 

with  ohlorme,  423 ;  arsenioretted, 

612;  bromine,  430 ;  earbon,  450; 

ohlorid,  428;  fluorine,  433 ;  iodine, 

431 ;  nitrogen,  440 ;  oxygen,  399; 

phosphorus,  448 ;  binoxyd  of,  420 ; 

selenium,  439;  sulphur,  435;  per- 

oxyd  o^  420;  specific  grayity  o^ 

295. 
Hydrometer,  37. 

^drosulphnret  of  ammonium,  52flL 
Hygrometers,  145, 146. 
Hypochlorite  of  lime,  541. 
Hyos<^yamine,  825. 
Imponderable  agents,  11. 
Indigo,  839. 
Indigogene,  840. 
Induction  of  magnetism,  156 ;  of  a 

secondary  current,  214;  of  eleo- 

tricity  on  telegraphic  wires^  212. 
Ink,  black,  815 ;  «ympathetio,  680. 
Insulators  of  electricity,  169. 
Intensity,  quantity,  186. 
Interference  of  waves,  68,  69. 
lodofonn,  755. 
Iodine,  297;  compounds  with  taj" 

gen,  301. 
Ions,  227. 
Iridium,  636. 
Iron,  563;  feirocyanid,  867;  ores 

of,  669;  pure,  664;  chlorid^567; 

pyrites,   667;    phosphate,    568; 

acetates,  744;    lactate  of,  700; 

oxyds  of,  666;  reduction  of  its 

ores,  669 ;  salts  of,  568 ;  specular, 

666;  sulphurets  of,  667. 
IsaUne,  848. 
Isinglass,  894. 
Isomerism,  660. 
Isomorphism,  262. 
Kakodyle,  782;  protoxyd  of,  788. 
Kermes  mineraJ,  607. 
Kino,  815. 
Kreasote,  713. 
Kyanite,  551. 
Eyanising  process,  619. 
Lactates,  bMstide,  700. 
Lactose,  603. 
Lakes,  550,  836. 

Lamp,DaTy'8  safety,464;Argand,46Z 
Lantanium,  556. 
Lard  oil,  768. 
Laughing  gas,  338. 
Law  of  divisibility  of  formulas,  659. 
Law  of  chemical  tranifsrmationsb 

642. 
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I«ad,  685;  Metatos  of,  745,  746; 
carbonate  of,  588 ;  oxyds  of,  586 ; 
plaster  or  diachylon,  586;  preci- 
pitated by  Einc,587;  snlphnret,  585. 

Iicather,  894. 

Leoanorine,  8341 

Legnmen,  884. 

Leiooome,  705. 

Leyden  jar,  173 ;  dissected,  175. 

Leucine,  888. 

Light,  54;  interference  of,  59;  po- 
larisation of,  72;  properties  of, 
61;  sonroes  and  nature  of,  55; 
analysis  of,  68 ;  chemical  rays  of, 
75,  76 ;  vibrations  of,  60. 

Lignin,  707. 

Lignite,  712. 

Lime,  534 ;  carbonate  of,  540 ;  hypo- 
chlorid  of,  541;  lactate  of,  700; 
phosphate  of,  539;  sulphate  of, 
537. 

Liquefaction,  122;  and  solidification 
of  gases,  150. 

liquids,  properties  of,  15,  92. 

Litiiarge,  586. 

Lithium  and  lithia,  517. 

Litmus,  835. 

Lodestone,  154. 

Logwood,  837. 

Lunar  oausUo,  627. 

Luteoline,  838. 

Lymph  globules,  896. 

Madder,  836. 

Magnesia,  543;  oarbonato  of,  546; 
calcined,  543 ;  sulphate  of,  545. 

Magnesian  minerals,  547. 

Magnesium,  542;  chlorid  of,  544; 
ozyd  of,  543. 

Magnetism,  154;  induction  of,  156; 
of  the  earth,  159. 

Magnetics  and  diamagnetics,  161. 

Magnets,  157. 

Magnets,  electro,  207. 

Magneto-electricity,  217. 

Magnus,  green  tfalt  of,  685. 

Malachite,  green  and  blue,  590. 

Malamid,  814. 

Malt,  action  of  on  sugar,  706. 

Malates,  812. 

MaUeabUity  of  metals,  470. 

Manganese,  557;  chlorids  of,  561; 
ozyds  of,  558;  salts  of,  562. 

Mannite,  693. 

Manures,  920. 

Marble,  540. 

Margarine,  767. 

Mariotte's  law,  24. 


Marsh's  test  for  arsenic^  613. 

Massico<»  586. 

Matter,  general  properties  o(  6; 
dirisibiUty  of,  12. 

Matteucoi's  researches,  220. 

Melting-points,  121. 

Mellisol,  761. 

Mellon,  852. 

Melloni's  researches,  07. 

Melam,  852. 

Melamine,  857. 

Mehiniline,  863. 

Mercaptan,  719. 

Mercury,  615;  double  amide  of^ 
619;  chlorids  of,  619;  fulminat* 
of,  858;  iodids  of,  620;  nitrates 
of,  621 ;  oxyds  of,  618 ;  sulphate 
of,  621 ;  sulphurets  of,  620. 

Metacetone,  752. 

Metamerio  bodies,  660. 

Metaldehyde,  737. 

Metallurgy,  electro,  234. 

Metals,  general  properties  of,  466 ; 
physical  properties,  469;  fusi- 
bility, 121 ;  ozyds  of,  474 ;  che- 
mical relations  of,  474 ;  tenacity 
of,  471. 

Metallic  veins,  467. 

Methol,  753  ;  ozydation  of,  756. 

Methylic  alcohol,  753. 

Methylio  ether,  754. 

Methamine,  778. 

Microscomic  salt,  513. 

Milk,  909  :  sugar  of,  693. 

Miudereus,  spirit  of,  744. 

Miniums,  586. 

Molecules,  13 ;  polarity  of,  42. 

Molybdenum,  594. 

Monobasic  acids,  648. 

Mordants,  550. 

Morine,  838. 

Morphine,  819. 

Mortar,  535. 

Mouth  blowpipe,  463. 

Murezid,  877 ;  murexoine,  878. 

Muriatic  acid,  428. 

Murray's  solution,  546. 

Muscular  tissue,  887. 

Names  of  elements,  237. 

Nascent  state,  269. 

Naphtha,  716 ;  naphthaline,  715. 

Narcotine  and  narceine,  820. 

Nervous  matter,  912. 

Neutrality  of  salts,  479. 

Newton's  fusible  metal,  603. 

Nickel  and  its  ozyds,  577,  578' 
sulphate,  579. 
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Kitre,  499 ;  sweet  ipiritB  of,  725. 

iritro-pniBsidfl,  868. 

Nitrogen,  329;  compoimdi  with 
oxygen,  333 ;  determined  in  or- 
ganio  compoond«|  672;  chlorid 
of,  681. 

Kitrone  oxyd,  338. 

Kitrio  ozyd,  841. 

Nitiyls,  686. 

Nomenclature  and  sTmbols,  243. 

Kordhanaen  acid,  320. 

KntritiYe  enbetanoes  containing 
nitrogen,  882. 

Kntrition  of  plants  and  animalB, 
916;  element!  of,  930. 

(Ented's  law,  201. 

Ohm'i  law,  187. 

■  apparatoe  for  compresaibilltj 

of  water,  16. 

Oil  of  bitter  abnonde,  785;  of 
fooeel,  758  ;  of  eaetor,  770 ;  of 
mustard,  802;  of  rotes,  799;  of 
lard,  767,  797;  of  palm,  767;  of 
potato,  758;  of  eamin,  793;  of 
cinnamon,  796;  of  the  Batch 
chemists,  735;  of  spirea,  793;  of 
caraway,  citron,  bergamo^  juni* 
per,  iemon,  parsley,  798 ;  of  tur- 
pentine, 797;  of  winter-green, 
795;  of  Titiiol,  319;  of  horse- 
radish, 802. 

Oils,  Tolatile  or  essential,  796. 

Olefiant  gas,  734,  658;  with  chlo- 
rine, 785. 

Oleine,  767. 

Opium,  alkaloids  of,  819. 

Oroin  and  oroeine,  834. 

Ores,  how  distributed,  468. 

Organic  bases  or  alkaloids,  816. 

Organic  bodies  characterized,  637- 
639 ;  general  properties  of,  638 ; 
analysis  of,  664 ;  modes  of  com- 
bination in,  643  and  following. 

Orpimftnt,  611. 

Osmium,  636. 

Oxygen,  274;  properties  and  ex- 
periments,  277;  allotropic  state, 
279. 

Oxy hydrogen  blowpipe,  411. 

Oxamethane,  808. 

Ocone,  279. 

Palm  oil,  palmatine,  767. 

Palladium,  632. 

Pancreatic  fluid,  903. 

PapaTcrine,  820. 

Panoyanogen,  853. 


Pannaphthalene^  n&. 

ParalBne,  714. 

Pascal's  experiment  27. 

Pattinson's  proeeti  for  aihar,  614 

Peat,  712. 

Pendulums,  107. 

Pern  balsam,  796. 

Pemvian  bark,  818b 

Pepsin,  904. 

PetaUte,  517. 

Petroleum,  716. 

Phene,  789. 

Phenol,  716,  789;  trinitrie,  790. 

Phloretine,  phloridxine,  phloriatia^ 
832. 

Phooenine,  766. 

Phosgene  gas,  689. 

Phoffphoreseenoe,  78. 

Phosphoric  acid,  hydrates  of,  855. 

Phosphorus,  346;  red  or  amor- 
phous,  349 ;  chlorids,  bromide 
856;  compounds  with  oxygea, 
350. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  448. 

Piperin,  picoline,  and  piperidine^ 
822. 

Plants,  their  nutrition,  915. 

Platinocyanids,  869. 

Platinum,  633;  chlorids  and  oxyds^ 
635;  power  to  cause  the  union  of 
gases,  409;  sponge  and  blac^ 
634. 

Plumbago,  860. 

Polarisation  of  light,  72. 

Polarity,  electrical,  155,  165;  of 
molecules,  42 ;  magnetic,  155. 

Polecat,  secretion  of,  802. 

Populine,  831. 

Polycyanids,  853. 

Polymeric  bodies,  660. 

Potash,  488 ;  acetate  of,  744 ;  alumi- 
nate  of,  549 ;  carbonates  of,  495, 
496 ;  chlorate,  502 ;  chromate  of, 
575 ;  argentocyanid  of,  870;  cy- 
anate,  850;  nitrate,  499 ;  salts  of, 
494;  sulphates  of,  498;  tartrate 
of,  809 ;  yellow  pmssiate,  866 ; 
red  pmssiate,  867. 

Potassium,  483;  properties,  485;  per- 
oxyd  of,  487;  tests  for,  490;  sulpha* 
rets,  492 ;  chlorid,  bromid,  and  io- 
did,  491 ;  cyanld,  844,  846;  ferri* 
cyanid  of,  867 ;  ferrocyanid,  865 1 
mellonid  of,  852 ;  oxyds  of,  487« 

Potato  oil,  758. 

Potteiy,  art  of,  555. 

Pneumatic  trough,  280. 
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Pretenee  of*  fthird  body,  271. 

Pnusiui  blue,  866. 

ProMio  aeid,  844. 

Pnusiate  of  potaab,  865. 

Prism,  its  action  on  ligbt»  67. 

Prismatio  colon,  69. 

Protoine,  882 ;  relation  to  albumen, 

fibrin,  and  casein,  883 1  analyses 

and  oonstitation  o^  887;  ohanges 

of,  888,  890. 
Poise  glass,  135. 
Purple  of  Cassiofl^  631* 
Pyrometer,  114. 
I^oxylio  spirit,  753. 
Pyrozyline,  710. 
Pyrophoms,  492. 
Quantity  and  intensity,  186. 
Qnercitrine,  838. 
QnioksilTer,  615. 
Quinine,  818 ;  Qninidine,  819. 
Qninoline,  819. 

Aaoemio  acid,  relations  to  Ugbt,  811. 
Kadiation,terre8trial,81;  of  heat»84. 
Badioals,  salt,  480. 
Ratsbane,  609 ;  realgar,  611. 
Red  lead,  586. 

Red  precipitate,  618.  [63,  64. 

Reflection  and  refraction  of  Ugbty 
RefhMtion,  index  of,  65 ;  doable,  71. 
Rennet^  910. 
Repulsion,  8. 

Residues  of  substitution,  658. 
Resins,  803. 

Reinscb's  arsenic  test»  613. 
Respiration,  926;  elements  of,  924. 
Rbodium  and  its  compounds,  636. 
RocbeUe  salt,  809. 
Ruthenium,  636. 
Sago  and  salep,  705. 
Safety  lamp,  465. 
Sal-ammoniac,  443. 
SaUcine,  794,  829. 
Salicylol  and  its  derivatives,  794, 

829. 
SaUcylamid,  795t 
Saligenine,  saliretine,  829. 
Saliva,  903. 
Salts,  tbeofy  of,  477;  haloid,  480; 

neutrality  o^  479. 
Salt,  common,  508;  of  sorrel,  808. 
Salt-radical,  481. 
Saltpetre,  499. 
Sarcosine,  901. 
Sandal  wood,  837. 
Sanguinarine,  825. 
Saxon  blue,  842. 
Secondaiy  currents,  214. 


Selenium,  325;  ozyd  of»  826L 

Selenite,  537. 

Serum  and  seroline,  898. 

Sesqui-oxyds  and  salts,  649. 

SUioay  881. 

Silicio  others,  733. 

SiUcon,  379;  chlorid  of,  884;  fln*. 

rid  of,  385. 
Silver,  622;  oxyds  of,  625;  chlorid 

of,  626 ;  nitrate  of,  627 ;  folmlnAt* 

of,  858. 
Sinamine,  802. 
Smee's  battery,  192. 
Soaps,  764. 
Soda,  507;  acetate  of,  744 ;  biborato 

of,  616;  carbonates  of,  510 ;  nitrato 

of,  511;  phosphates  of,  512;  sill* 

eates  o^  652 ;  sulphate  of,  509. 
Sodium,  605 ;  chlorid  of,  508. 
Soils,  relation  of  to  plants,  920. 
Solanine,  825. 
Solids,  properties  of,  14;  expanslea 

of,  101. 
Solidiflca^on  of  gases,  150. 
Solubility  of  sal  soda»  509. 
Soluble  tartar,  809. 
Solution,  267. 
Spathic  iron,  568. 
Speciflo  gravity,  33;  rule  for,  84; 

of  gases,  89. 
Speoiiic  heat  of  bodies,  117. 
Spectnim,  prismatic,  68;  fixed  linoi 

in,  69. 
Spermaceti,  760. 
Spheroidal  state  of  bodies,  ISL 
Spirea  ulmaria,  oil  of,  798. 
Spodumene,  617. 

Spirits  of  wine,  717;  of  nitre,  725. 
Spinel,  549. 
Starch,  705. 
Stalactites,  540. 
SUbethine,  781. 
Steam,  126;  latent  heat  of,  138; 

elastic  force  of,  136;  engine,  139. 
Stearin,  767;   candles,  772.  * 
Stearoptens,  800. 
Steel,  670. 
Stibium,  411. 

Strontium,  531 ;  chlorid  o^  632. 
Strychnin,  821. 
Styrax  balsam,  796. 
Substitution,  equivalent,  643. 
Substitution  by  residues,  663. 
Sugar  of  lead,  745 ;  of  gelatin,  895. 
Sugar  of  milk,  698. 
Sugars,  691 ;  products  of  th«<x  d*> 

composition,  694. 
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Snlphaxnethone,  754. 

Sulphamethane,  808. 

BnlphoTinio  ucid,  726. 

Snlphooyanatee,  851. 

Sulphur,  304 ;  oompoonds  with  oxy- 
gen, 309 ;  chlorid  of,  324. 

Solphohensid,  789. 

Bulphor  aaratmn,  607. 

Bnlphurio  ooid  manofaotare,  318. 

Bnlphnretted  hydrogen,  435. 

fiorMsio  and  bisorbaaio  aeetate  of 
lead,  745,  746. 

Snstaining  batteries,  192. 

BymbolB,  ohemioal,  253. 

Tanning,  815. 

Table  of  chemioal  eqaivalenta,  238. 

Tannin,  815. 

Tartar  emetic,  810;  tartrates,  810; 
cmde  tartar,  809. 

Tartramid,  813. 

Tapioca,  705. 

Tanrine,  880. 

Telegraph,  electro-magnetic,  211. 

Telloriam,  328. 

Temperatore  of  flame,  461 ;  of  in- 
candescence, 459. 

Terebol,  799. 

Terpinol,  799. 

Tenacity  of  metals,  471. 

Thebaine,  820. 

Theine,  823;  theobromine,  824. 

Thilorier's  apparatus,  151. 

Theories  of  electro-chemical  decom- 
position, 233 ;  of  snbstitation,  643. 

Themo-electricitiy,  218. 

Thennometers,  109;  Bregnefs,  115; 
graduation,  111 ;  thermo-electric, 
97;  self-registering,  112. 

Thialdin,  793. 

Thorium,  556. 

Thiosinamine,  802. 

Tin,  595;  alloys  of,  596;  ozyds  of, 
697;  chlorids  of,  598,  599. 

Tissues,  waste  of  the  animal,  926 ; 
cellular  and  rasoular,  707. 

Titanium,  594. 

Tobacco,  alkaloids  o^  825. 

Toln,  balsam,  793. 

Toluen,  738. 

Triethamine,  779. 

Tricyanid,  855. 

Touch,  sense  of,  91, 

Tournsol,  834. 

Turmeric,  838, 

Tumbull's  blue,  867. 

Tnmsmission  of  radiant  heat,  98. 

Tongsteui  594. 


Turpeih  mineraL  62L 

Turpentine,  oil  of,  796. 

Tyrosin,  888. 

Types,  643. 

Ulmine,  711. 

Unduhitions,  56. 

Upas,  poison  of  the,  82L 

Uramile,  876. 

Uranium,  uranite,  589. 

Urea,  849 ;  yinic,  861 ;  nriae^  9tf  j 
acids  oi;  907. 

Ure's  eudiometer,  405. 

Urinary  calculi,  908. 

Vacuum,  23;  TorriceUias,  27. 

Valerianates,  759. 

Vanadium,  594. 

Vapor  of  sJcohoI,  density  o^  718w 

Vaporization,  126. 

Vapors,*  maximum  density  of,  142; 
density  of  determined^  676. 

Vegetal  acids,  806. 

Vegetable  mould,  711. 

Vegetables,  nutrition  of,  915. 

Vegetal  alkaloids,  816. 

Vcratrine,  825. 

Verdigris,  590. 

Vermilion,  620. 

VibraUons  of  Ugh(»  60;  of  hea^ 
89. 

Vinegar,  quick  process  for,  74L 

Vinic  acids,  720. 

Vinol,  717. 

Visscus  fermentation,  694. 

Viscous  fermentation,  697. 

Visible  redness,  459. 

Vitality,  8. 

Vital  heat,  929 ;  force,  639. 

Vitriol,  blue,  592 ;  green,  568 ;  oU 
of,  319;  white,  583. 

VoUtile  alkali,  445. 

Volatile  oils,  796. 

Volta,  his  discoveries,  180. 

Voltaic  pile,  182 ;  circle,  183, 184. 

Voltameter,  226. 

Volume  of  sulphydric  acid,  438; 
combination  by,  25  7«  656. 

Vulcanized  gum-elastic,  804. 

Waves,  57,  58. 

Water,  history  of,  414,  678;  as  a 
chemical  agon^  419 ;  comprossi- 
bility  of,  15 ;  capacity  for  heat, 
127;  crystalline  forms  of,  415; 
air  in,  416;  solvent  powers  of, 
417 ;  decomposition  of,  400 ;  vol- 
taic, 224;  formation  of,  397,  401; 
unequal  expansion  of,  103;  bal- 
loon, 38. 
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Wfttor-hammer,  134. 

Wax,  761. 

Weight  and  ipeoifio  gravityi  83. 

WellB,  Artesian,  81. 

White  anenie,  609;  lead,  588. 

White  precipitate,  619.  , 

Wollaston'i  goniometer,  *53. 

Wood,  deetractiTe  diaUUation 

713;  tar,  714. 
Wood  naphtha,  758. 
Wood  fpizil»  753. 


of, 


Woody  fibre,  707:  transfonnatiQii 

of,  711. 
Xanthine,  836. 
Xyloidine,  710. 
Yea8<>  action  of,  892. 
Yellow  pmsBiate  of  potash,  865. 
Yttrimn,  556. 
Zaffire,  580. 
Zino,  681;  ozyd  of,  583 ;  chlorid  and 

sulphate  of,  583;  Uotato  of,  700 
Zirconium,  556. 
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In  fhe  pnpantiott  of  the  following  books  It  has  been  tba  aim  of  the  pubUshen  U 
^frodoee  a  series  of  Tolnmes  of  the  utmost  elegueo,  each  containing  matter  of  atf 
tastmetlTe,  entertaining,  and  permanent  eharaetor,  in  erery  respect  suitable  ftr  pn^ 
vents  and  the  fkmily  drde. 

COB  FLOBAL  OFFERING :  Comprising  the  Language  and  Poetry  of  Flowers. 
With  six  coloured  illustrations  from  original  drawings.    300  pp.,  12mo., 

muslin $L25 

Do.,ftiUgUt  .       .       .• 1.75 

TUB  BOOK  OF  PARLOim  OAMBS:  Containing  Explanations  of  the  most  ap- 
proTed  Oamee  of  Society;  Tis..  Qames  of  Motion,  Attention,  M<»nory,  Mystl< 
fleation  and  Fun,  Gallantty  and  Wit,  Forfeits,  Penalties,  Ac,  Ao.    Translated 
from  the  French.    With  six  illustrations.    12mo.,  muslin        .       .       .       IjOO 
Do.,fuUgUt UO 

niE  LADFS  ORAGLB:  An  Elegant  Pastime  !br  Sodal  Parties  and  the  Family 
Circle.    With  six  illustrations.    260  pp.,  12mo.,  muslin      ....       1.00 

Do.,ftiUgilt IM 

This  work  is  a  prize  for  young  and  old,  and  serves  to  pass  an  erening  In 
the  happiest  manner.  Some  of  the  answers  in  the  "  Lady's  Oracle''  are  exqui- 
sitely humorous,  others  sentimental ;  all  are  entertaining. 

CEIE  TOUNG  LADY'S  MENTOR:  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of  Character.  With 

six  illustrations.    288  pp.,  12mo.,  muslin 1.00 

Do.,ftillgUt 1.50 

The  "Mentor"  is  a  high-toned  and  elegant  preoeptiTe  work  on  education, 
moral  and  intellectuAl,  and  on  the  conduct  of  life.  The  adTico  which  it  giTes 
shows  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  human  character,  and  this  will  be  found 
the  most  original  work  of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

THE  LADrS  COMPANION:  or.  Sketches  of  Life,  Manners,  and  Morals  at  the 
present  day.    With  six  illustrations.    288  pp.,  12mo.,  muslin    .       .       .       1.00 

Do.,AillgUt 1.50 

The  **  Companion"  abounds  with  useftil  essays  on  the  Tarlous  themes  which 
are  calculated  to  interest  ladies,  and  interesting  tales  illustrattTe  of  female 
duties,  cares,«and  enjoyments. 

TUB  YIGAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.    A  new  edition,  with  ten  illustrations  by  Doto- 

roux.    288  pp.,  12mo.,  muslin 1.00 

Do.,ftilIgUt 1.50 

PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA;  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.    A  new  edition,  with 

.  fifteen  illustrations  by  DeTereux.    12mo.,  muslin 1.00 

Do.,fuUgilt 1^ 

4^We  supply  the  last  six  Tolumee  named  above,  comprising  **THB  TOUNG 
LADIES'  PARLOUR  LIBRART,"  in  a  neat  ease,  and  of  uniform  colour.    6 

vols,  muslin 0.00 

Do.,Aillgat     .       .       .  9.00 

"The  abore  works  are  ali  yaluable  additions  to  the  litecatnre  of  the  fireside,  showw 
ing  both  skill  and  consdentiouaness  la  the  editors;  adapted  at  once  to  please  and  is 
do  good."— iV.  r.  Tribune. 

"With  these  volumes  a  young  lady  may  be  consldeted  in  poasession  of  a  perftel 
Ubrary."— JOoBor  Ntwtpaper. 

**  We  know  of  no  books  which  a  father  or  mother  may  better  bestow  upon  a  daosl^ 
kn^'^^rinafidd  (Mass.)  Advertiur. 

lUNSniNE  ON  DAILY  PATHS ;  or.  the  Revelation  of  Beauty  and  Wonder  in 
Common  ThiuKS.  (From  Household  Words.)  By  Charles  Dickens.  With 
eight  original  illustrations.    452  pages,  large  12mo.,  muslin  .     $1.00 

««■  ...  ^ 

Pnblisbed  by  PECK  &  BLISS.  Philadelphia. 
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RBAT  LEAVES  FBOM  VAIRT  LAND,  fbr  B071  and  Glite.    Kev  T^mnilallrai 
•    ftomtbeOermanof  JMOband  WUhelmQrimm.  With  six  beautUU  iUivti*> 

tkmA  br  Vui  Ingen  A  Snjder.    12mo.,  miuUn 1.00 

Do.,  Aill  gilt      . 1.50 

TIIS  GAMP  FIRES  OF  NAPOLEON:  Comprlsinf?  the  mort  BrllUant  AehioT*- 
sMiita  of  the  Emperor  and  hie  Manhalg.  lUufltrated  with  one  hnndrad 
eagnTings  and  twenty-fbor  ftill  page  illustrations.    8T0^miuUn    .  2.00 

Do.,  embossed,  marble  edge     ........  S.M 


The  sis  following  works  (Jost  issued),  edited  by  the  nnlTenally  esteemed  writ«^ 
T.  S.  ARTHUB,  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  fireside,  caleulated  to  instmet  and  to 
Jo  good.  Each  volume  contains  300  pages  JL2mo.,  with  a  beautilkillj  engraved  steel 
ftvntispleoe.    Prioc,  in  mnsUn,  $L00,  full  gilt,  1.50. 

THE  WEDDING  OUEST:  A  Friend  of  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom. 

WORDS  OP  CHEER;  For  the  Toiling  and  the  Sorrowing. 

OUR  HOMES:  Their  .Toys,  and  Cares,  and  Duties. 

THE  MOTHER'S  RULE:  or,  the  Right  W.ty  and  tlio  Wrong  Way. 

FRIKXD.S  AND  NEIGIIROURS:  or.  Ttro  Ways  of  Uving  In  the  World. 

THE  TRUE  PATU:  and  how  to  Walk  Therein. 


Ihe  following  six  volumes  are  printed  upon  heavy  paper,  and  are  attractive  a 

matter  and  illustrations.  An  they  are  supplied  at  a  much  less  price  than  other  woikf 

of  a  similar  character,  oanvassers  and  booksellers  generally  can  realise  a  huge  profit 

In  their  sale. 

UEROES  AND  HUNTERS  OF  THE  WEST;  Comprising  Sketches  and  Adven- 
tures  of  Itoone,  Kentoi%  Brady,  Logan,  Wliltxel,  Fleehart,  Hughes,  Johnston, 
and  others.  With  one  hundred  Illustrations.  300  pages,  12mo.,  muslin,  gilt 
back $1.00 

ROMANCE  OF  TRAVEL;  Sketches  and  Adventures  in  Foreign  Countries,  and 
Descriptions  of  Manners,  Customs,  and  Places.  With  about  one  hundred 
illustrations.    12mo.,  300  pages,  muslin,  gilt  back IXX) 

rHRILLING  STORIES  OF  FOREST  AND  FRONTIER.  With  about  one  hun- 
dred illustrations.    12mo.,  800  pages,  muslin,  gilt  back      ....       1.00 

4DVENTURES  OF  HUNTERS  AND  TRAVELLERS,  and  Narratives  of  Bordw 
Warfare.    One  hundrod  Illustrations.    300  pages,  12mo.,  muslin,  gilt  bade     1.00 

FOTAQB  AND  VENTURE;  or,  the  Pleasures  and  Perils  of  a  SaUor's  Lifo.  Near 
one  hundred  illustrations.    300  pages,  12mo.,  muslin        ....       1.00 

HOUSEHOLD  NARRATIVES,  fiw  the  FamQy  Orde.  Profiisely  Ulustrated.  300 
pages,  12mo.,  musUn IjOO 


XIKUTUBE  JTT7ENILES,  64iiio.,  TTNIFOBM  8ERIEB. 
These  little  volumes  contain  each  48  engravings,  are  neatty  bound  In  glli  dotk 
with  gilt  edges,  and  are  a  very  popular  series  of  juvenile  books. 

CHILD'S  PICTURE  BIBLE:  PICTURE  TESTAMENT;  NATURAL  HISTORTOV 
BIRDS:  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BEASTS;  THE  LTITLB  ROBINSON  CRUSOBr 
THE  LITTLE  .SSOP;  THE  LITTLE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS;  CHRISTIANA,  oi 
LITTLE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  Part  n.;  LITTLE  POEMS  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS; 
WATTS'S  DIVINE  SONGS;  COUNTRY  WALKS;  CITY  SIGHTS;  LITTLE  BISTORT 
OF  ENGLAND;  FAMOUS  MEN  OF  BRITAIN;  LITTLE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
BTATES;  FAMOUS  MEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

One  of  each  of  the  above  in  nest  cases,  making  the  most  attractive  and  conve- 
nient series  of  Juveniles  publishod.    16  vols. fS£i 

PnUished  by  PECK  &  BUSS,  Philadelphia. 
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lb*  following  twelte  toIuiim  (just  pubUahed),  oonUln  the  niM  nmnlMr  of  ] 
and  engnTings  u  the  above.  They  have  been  prepared  with  nnnsval  eare  and 
judgment,  and,  it  ia  belleTedi  will  be  as  generally  approved  as  the  former  ierliii» 
to  which  they  conform  in  binding  and  appearance. 

MIUTART  HEBOES  OV  AMERICA;  NAVAL  HEROES  OF  AMERICA;  IM)IANS 
OV  AMERICA;  SCENES  IN  AMERICA;  QUADRUPEDS  OV  AMERICA;  BIRDS 
OF  AMERICA;  BOOK  OF  FAMOUS  KINGS  AND  QUEENS;  BOOK  OF  TRADES: 
BOOK  OF  THE  NATIONS;  BOOK  OF  SPORTS;  SCENES  IN  EUROPE;  FOREST 
SCENES. 

One  of  each  of  the  aboye,  put  up  in  neat  cases,  each  containing  48  engraTingi,  12 
Tola^  doth,  gilt $131 


LOVECIULirS  NEW  JUVENILE  LIBRARY,  TweWe  Volumes.     With  beantUU 
illnstrationfl.    Gomi»ising  the  following  attraetiTe  and  entertaining  little  books* 

1.  Easy  Stories  for  Children. 

2.  The  Indian  Chief  and  the  Little  White  Boy. 

3.  Arcby  S(»umerTilIe,  and  other  Stories. 

4.  Charley's  Pets,  a  Story  for  Young  People. 
6.  The  Kind  Father,  and  other  Stories. 

6.  Charley's  Museum,  a  Story  for  Young  People. 

7.  The  Little  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

8.  The  Little  iEsop. 

9.  The  Little  Robinson  Crusoe. 

10.  The  Little  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  IL 

11.  Country  Sights,  for  Little  Folks. 

12.  City  Sights,  for  Little  Folks. 

A  new  series  of  16mo.  JuTeniles,  conTenient  for  wholesale  or  retail  sales. 

Boxes  of  One  Dozen,  red  and  blue  muslin $2.40 

Packages  of  One  Dozen,  stiff  Covers      . 1.38 


TUB  ODD-FELLOWS'  MANUAL:  lUnstrating  the  History,  Principles,  and  Go* 
Temment  of  the  Order,  and  the  Instructions  and  Duties  of  evexy  D^nie, 
Station,  and  Office  in  Odd-Fellowship.  With  directions  for  Laving  Comer- 
Stones,  dedicating  Cemeteries,  Chapeb,  Halls,  and  other  Public  Edifices,  mar- 
shalling Funeral  and  other  Processions.  Forms  for  Petitions,  Reports,  Ac 
Also  Odes,  with  music  for  various  occasions.  By  P.  O.  Aaron  B.  Qro0h. 
Embellished  with  numerous  engravings  of  the  emblems,  Ac.    Muslin,  gUt 

back  and  sides S;i.SO 

Do.,  Imperial  Turkey  morocco        .       .  ...       .       .       .       2.50 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By 
Prof.  B.  SUUman,  Jr.  Fortieth  edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged.  Arabesque 
back 1.2S 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA;  Being  a  School  Edition  of  Day's  large  AJgebra. 
Ibis  work  is  highly  recommended  by  the  Faculty  cf  Yale  College;  also,  by 
Bishop  Potter,  Presidents  Nott,  Wayland,  Hopkins^  North,  Ac  Tft 

KEY  TO  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA;  containing  the  Answers,  with  numeroos 
aoggestions,  the  Solution  ofthe  more  difficult  Problems,  Ac      ...         71 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY;  Being  a  School  Edition  of  Legendre's  Geometry, 
with  practical  notes  and  illustrations  71 

BAY'S  LARGE  ALGEBRA;  Being  the  first  part  of  a  course  of  Mathematics, 
adapted  to  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  American  Collies.  New  revised 
edition,  with  sdditlons  and  alterations  by  the  Author  and  Professor  Stanley, 
of  Yale  College.    Arabesque  bock IJI 

FnUished  b7  PECE  &  BUSS.  Philadelphia. 
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HAY^  HATUBMATICS;  Containlo];  the  tbree  parts  la  one  toIqim  HI 

BIUDa£'S  CONIC  SECnONS ;  Uwd  as  a  textrbook  in  Tale  College       .        .  Tf 

TYPOGRAPniA;  OR,  THE  PRINTER'S  INSTRUCTOR:  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the 
OrigiUf  Rise,  aad  Progress  of  the  Typographic  Art,  with  Practical  Directloiu 
for  ooDducting  9rery  department  in  an  OlBce.  By  Thomas  F.  Adams.  12mo, 
muslin 1^ 

OLNEVS  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBa    New  ejUUon     .       .       .        S7| 

THE  YOUNG  SPEAKER;  or,  IntrodacUon  to  the  United  SUtes  Speaker.  Bv  J.  E. 
liOToIl.    Sheep 621 

ORKENFIELD'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT  (Polymtcrian),  carefally  reTised  and  ntA 
with  Knapp's  Greek  Testament,  by  Jos.  P.  Englos,  with  Lexicon.  1  toL,  32m»., 

cloth 1.S0 

Do^  embossed  roan,  red  edges 2.00 

Do.,  in  foil  calf  binding,  flexible  backs S.SO 

Br/X>MFIELD*S  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  with  English  Notes.  2  Tols.,  8to.,  doth   tM 

8ALLUST  DELPHINI.    12mo.,  half  roan 76 


8TAKDAED  UFEBIAL  QITABTO  BIBLE, 

(Great  Primer  Type.) 

Levant  Tarkey  morocco,  fHill  gilt $18.00 

Do.              do.       super  extra,  full  gilt 20jOO 

Do.    -          do.              do.         plain 20.00 

Do.              do.       beTellod  hoards,  extra 22X0 

Do.              do.       antique,  beveUed  and  pannelled  sldea        .       .       .  27.00 

IJUtber  style,  with  one  heavy  gilt  clasp,  additional 2^ 

Do.              two        do.       clasps,      do. AM 

This  unequalled  edition  of  the  Bible  is  offered  as  the  most  elegant  specimen  of  book 
manu&cture  ever  produced  in  this  country.  The  edition  is  printed  from  Electrotype 
plates,  upon  Butler's  super  sized  and  calendered  paper,  and  no  care  or  expoDse  has 
been  wanting  to  make  it,  in  every  particular,  what  judicious  judges  declare  it  to  b»— 
an  honour  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  American  mechanical  industry. 

Set).  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  says: 
«<  I  have  examined  with  can  the  Pulpit  Bible  puhUshed  by  Messrs.  Pedc  ft  BUsl 
and  can  speak  of  it  with  oonfldenoe  in  respect  to  siae,  type,  arrangement,  margin,  ana 
paper,  as  being  exactly  what  is  required  fbr  the  pulpit  In  these  reapects  it  wiU  Iw 
Ibund  to  be  all  that  it  is  said  to  be  by  the  pnbushers,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  d» 
ihwl.»' 

Rev.  John  Leifbum,  D.D.,  aaya: 

inperial  Quarto  Bible,  published!  , 

cheerfully  express  my  nnqnalifled  admiration  of  it    The  typography  is  clear 


"  Having  examined  the  Imperial  Quarto  Bible,  published  by  Menrs.  Peck  &  Bliss,  I 
very  cheerfully  express  my  nnqnalifled  admiration  of  it  The  typography  is  clear 
and  baautiAil,  the  paper  white  and  fine,  the  margin  ample,  and  the  binding  from  tba 
■impleat  to  the  most  sumptuous  and  elegant 

**  it  is  just  such  an  edition  of  the  Word  of  God  as  should  be  in  every  pulpit  and  in 
the  parlour  of  every  ftmily  that  can  afford  it" 

Prom  Reo.  J.  P.  DurMtty  D.  D. 
*^I  can  heartily  commend  this  Imperial  Quarto  Bible,  as  superior  to  any  edition  la 
this  country  for  the  largenMs  and  beauty  of  the  type,  which  renders  it  very  deeirabta 
for  pulpits." 

FubUshed  by  PECK  &  BLISS,  Philadelphia. 
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